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CHATTER  XVHI. 

As  Christopher  sat  on  the  edge  of  Madgie’s  little  table,  watching  Constance 
dam  his  uncle’s  grey  stockings,  and  waiting  for  her  answer  to  the  perplexing 
question  he  had  just  put,  'Duke  came  into  the  kitchen  with  his  ship  to  ask  him 
when  he  would  take  him  down  to  the  river  to  sail  it. 

“  Oh,  we’ll  see  about  that  after  tea,”  Christopher  said,  smiling  at  the  intense 
relief  which  Constance  could  not  hide  at  the  interruption. 

“  And,  Conny,  you  must  come  too,”  said  ’Duke,  patronisingly.  “  May  my 
sister  come  with  us,  Christopher?” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  And  Merrylegs  ?” 

“  Well,  yes,  Merrylegs  can  come  if  your  sister  has  no.  objection." 

This  was  said  a  little  mischievously,  for  the  Poplar  and  Merrylegs  had'  been  by 
no  means  good  friends  at  Lympton,  where  he  ilew  at  her  heels  almost  every  time 
she  went  out.  Christopher’s  tone  brought  this  back  to  her,  but  she  only  smiled, 
and  readily  extended  the  hand  of  forgiveness  to  Merrylegs,  saying,  as  she  held  his 
broad  paw — 

“  Oh,  no,  Christopher  1  I  am  sure  I  shouldn’t  like  Merrylegs  to  stay  away  for 
me  on  any  account.  If  we  can’t  agree,  of  course  1  know  he  is  your  oldest  friend, 
and  I  must  give  way  to  him.” 

“Well,  then,  Merrylegs  shall  go,”  said  Christopher;  “and  I’ll  answer  for  his 
being  on  his  best  behaviour.  I’m  going  up  to  Limerish  now,  but  you  go  down  to 
the  water-side  when  you’ve  done  your  teas,  and  Merrylegs  and  1  ’ll  soon  make  our 
appearance.  Good-bye  for  the  present.” 

“  Good-bye,  Christopher,”  said  the  child ;  “  we  will  be  sure  to  be  there” — and 
her  face  flushed  and  lighted  up  with  a  ray  of  genuine  pleasure  as  she  once  more 
bent  over  her  work — and  oh,  how  the  little  brown  fingers  flew !  A  vision  floated 
before  her  eyes — a  vision  of  the  shining  river,  with  its  pale  green  banks,  where 
she  was  going  to  walk  with  Christopher,  in  the  still  evening,  and  taste  her  first  and 
last  of  liberty,  and  rest,  and  peace,  before  work,  real  hard  work,  must  begin.  Yes, 
the  fingers  flew,  and  so  fast  and  so  deftly,  that,  when  Madgie  came  in  with  the 
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milk  for  t«a,  the  grey  Btockings  were  fiDishecl,  and  the  little  sempetress  was  ready 
to  aseiBt  in  preparing  that  comfortable  meal. 

“  Where’R  Kit?”  inquired  the  landlord,  as  he  sat  down  at  the  table  and  saw 
his  nephew's  place  empty. 

“  Oh,  gone  to  look  at  Miater  Dale's  new  threshing-machine ;  there's  Bomething 
wrong  with  it,  and  they’v'e  sent  for  him,"  answered  his  wife. 

“  I  wibh  folks  'ud  leave  him  to  keep  to  hu  own  trade,  and  not  go  making  him 
think  he  can  understand  everything.  What  does  he  know  about  engineerin’  ¥" 

Constance  thought  tea  would  never  be  over — and,  indeed,  it  was  usually  a 
heavy  meal  on  Saturdays,  to  make  up  for  the  bread  and  cheese  dinners  which 
Mrs.  Standish  always  inflicted  on  the  household  on  that  day,  to  save  cooking. 
Before  the  meal  was  over,  Constance  saw,  through  the  back  window,  the  shadows 
creeping  higher  and  higher  up  the  stable  wall,  and,  at  the  front,  she  saw  the 
crocuses  closing,  and  feared  that  .all  the  brightness  and  sparkle  must  die  out  of  the 
valley  before  they  reached  the  river-side. 

“  Where  are  yon  going,  young  sir  ?"  inquired  the  landlord,  sis  'Duke,  when 
the  meal  was  over,  got  down  from  his  chair,  and  took  his  ship  in  his  .arms. 

“  He  is  going  to  try  his  ship  in  the  river,  please,”  Constance  answered  for  him, 
quite  at  a  loss  how  to  ask  leave  for  herself. 

“  Then  get  on  your  bonnet,  lass,  and  go  with  him,”  said  Mrs.  Standish,  kindly. 
“  It’s  pleasant  down  there  by  the  water-side ;  go — it’ll  do  you  good." 

So  they  went  out  together  joyfully,  and  up  the  quiet  village  street,  passing  the 
chesnuts,  where  the  old  man  sat,  and  the  prim  church,  and  the  school,  and  then 
over  the  stile,  and  through  the  hushed  market-gardens  and  fields  that  went  slant¬ 
ing  down  to  the  river.  They  came  upon  it  suddenly  at  last,  for,  as  they  had  got 
low  down  in  the  valley,  the  thickening  trees  had  hidden  it  from  their  view,  but 
now,  through  a  break  in  the  trees,  they  came  upon  it,  and  stood  on  its  brink,  fol¬ 
lowing  with  thoughtful  eyes  the  shining  little  waves  .os  they  rolled  along. 

Just  here  the  river  seemed  to  have  a  separate  world  of  its  own,  shut  in  from 
the  outer  world  by  ranks  of  trees  towering  grandly  one  above  another,  till  the 
chesnuts  showed  their  pale,  crimped  leaves  against  the  sky.  Though,  as  Constance 
had  feared,  the  sunshine  had  died  away  from  the  spring  foliage  and  the  water,  she 
did  not  miss  it  here,  for  this  river-world  possessed  a  faint,  mysterious  lustre  of  its 
own.  It  seemed  to  Constance  that  every  tree — from  the  limes  and  chesnuts  high 
above  to  the  willows  and  young  aspens  fringing  the  banks — gave  forth  a  light  of 
its  own,  each  tender  and  faint,  but  each  different.  The  white  buds  on  the  black 
thorn  glimmered  like  strings  of  pearls,  and  the  tufts  of  primroses  shone  clear  and 
luminous  on  the  river’s  brink,  like  a  reflection  of  the  coming  stars ;  the  water 
itself  kept  breaking  into  little  circles  of  silver  light,  as  the  trout  leaped  in  it, 
snatching  at  the  gnats  buzzing  and  whirling  above.  And  even  as  the  light  of  day, 
EO  also  the  sounds  of  day,  were  not  missed,  for  the  river  sang  as  it  flowed — 
sang  in  its  strong,  calm  voice,  reminding  one  of  a  happy  life  flowing  on  and  on,  in 
faith  and  strength,  to  the  sea  of  eternity.  And  the  child  sat  down  on  the  stone 
beside  it,  and  lutened  to  it,  and  drew  comfort  and  peace  from  its  song. 

She  had  not  sat  there  many  minutes,  listening  to  the  river,  and  watching  ’Duke 
flitting  hither  and  thither  along  the  bank,  before  her  car  caught  another  sound, 
and  she  smiled  without  taking  her  eyes  fiv>m  the  grey  water.  It  was  Christopher's 
whistle — that  same  clear,  brilliant  whistle  she  had  heard  piercing  through  the 
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March  wind  in  the  avenue  where  she  fainted — the  same,  indeed,  that  she  liad  often 
and  often  listened  to  as  she  sat  at  her  little  bedroom  window  in  the  early  summer 
morning  at  Lympton.  She  smiled  to  herself  now  as  she  remembered  how  she  used 
to  wonder  who  it  was  that  whistled  with  such  wonderful  clearness  and  accuracy, 
and  how  she  mingled  this  whistle  with  the  wild  old  romances  she  used  to  take, 
one  by  one,  from  her  father’s  shop,  and  read  and  dream  over  in  her  dreary  attic. 

“  Hullo  1”  shouted  Christopher,  leaping  down  the  bank,  with  Merrylegs  after 
him.  “  What,  here  first 

She  looked  up,  nd  made  room  for  him  on  the  stone ;  and,  being  tired,  Christo¬ 
pher  sat  down,  and  .derrylegs  went  tearing  off  to  where  he  saw  ’Duke,  far  away 
along  the  bank,  looking  like  a  speck  on  the  water’s  edge,  (.ibristopher  took  up  the 
ship  from  where  it  rested  against  Constance’s  feet,  and,  while  examining  it  and 
tightening  the  sails,  broke  out  again  with  a  whistle,  not  sharp  nor  brilliant  now,  but 
modulate<l  to  the  low,  soft  river  music,  and  the  sighing  of  the  trees  as  the  wind 
made  their  crisp  young  leaves  brush  together.  Truly,  there  must  bo  music  in 
Christopher’s  soul,  Constance  thought  (though  she  could  not  put  her  thoughts  into 
words),  as  she  gazed  up  in  his  face  with  childish  wonder  and  awe,  that  he  was  thus 
able  to  make  his  whistle  blend  so  perfectly  with  the  trees  and  the  river  that  it  no 
more  destroyed  the  harmony  than  did  the  waving  of  the  rushes,  or  the  breathing  of 
the  blue  hyacinths. 

“  Christopher,”  she  said,  imder  her  breath,  and  without  moving  her  wondering 
eyes  from  his  face  — “  Christopher,  I  wish  you  would  sing  the  same  thing  that  you 
are  whistling.  Are  there  words  to  it  ?” 

Christopher  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

“  What  was  I  whistling?”  he  asked. 

“  I  don’t  know.  It  was  a  soft,  sad  tune,  like  the  sound  of  the  water.” 

“  Was  it  this?” 

And,  setting  own  the  ship,  and  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  he  hummed 
the  refrain  of  a  plaintive  old  love-song  that  Constance  had  often  heard  her  mother 
sing  over  her  work  long  years  ago,  and  she  looked  up,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
nodded,  though  it  was  not  the  air  he  had  been  whistling ;  and  then  Christopher, 
smiling  at  her  earnestness,  began  the  first  line  of  the  song,  and  sang  it  through,  in 
a  voice  so  full,  and  sweet,  and  exquisitely  modulated,  that  the  “  Little  Poplar”  was 
too  much  stirred  to  sit  still.  She  rcse  up  on  the  stone,  and  stood  listening,  with  her 
brown  hands  clasped,  and  eyes  brimming  over  with  tears,  while  the  sound  flowed 
round  her ;  and  it  did  not  seem  to  be  Christopher  alone  who  sang,  but  the  river  and 
the  reeds  along  its  brink.  The  sighing  willows  and  rustling  hawthorns,  taking 
their  key-note  from  bis  voice,  seemed  to  swell  the  sound  till  it  filled  all  the  little 
river- world,  and  rose  up — up— beyond  the  limes — beyond  the  highest  chesnuts,  and 
out  into  the  blue  space  where  the  evening  star  shone  all  alone  in  its  tender  beauty. 
Yes,  the  “  Little  Poplar”  wept,  for  her  heart  struggled  and  rebelled  under  its  heavy 
weight  of  care,  and  yearned  with  a  strong  and  ]^>a8Bionate  yearning  to  be  released. 
“  Why  did  you  tell  me  life  was  all  dark  and  bitter?”  it  cried  to  her.  “  Is  there 
such  beauty  and  joy  in  it  as  this  I  feel  go  by  me,  and  must  I  be  shut  out  from  it  for 
ever  and  ever  ?”  At  this  instant,  as  she  stood  there,  she  might,  indeetl,  have  been 
the  poplar,  and  Christopher's  voice  might  have  been  the  south  wind  whispering 
round  it,  laden  with  the  sweet  odour  of  distant  hay- fields  and  truised  clover, 
and  making  it  moan  and  lash  the  sky,  and  turn  this  way  and  that,  in  wild  longing, 
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as  it  hears  of  all  the  wondrous  wealth  of  summer  beauty  lyin^  beyond  its  deso¬ 
late  wold. 

Christopher  finished  his  song ;  the  last  notes  died  away  down  the  river,  and 
lingered  quiveringly  among  the  rushes  as  on  the  strings  of  a  harp ;  yet  the  dark, 
lithe  figure  on  the  stoiie  stood  motionless.  He  had  watched  it  all  the  while  he 
sang,  and  thought  how  eerie  and  elf-like  it  looked,  as  the  wind  blew  its  scant  robe 
and  short,  jetty  hair  all  one  way,  showing  the  sharp  outline  of  its  face  and  form. 
As  he  looked  at  her  now,  without  knowing  whether  he  had  pleased  or  jiained,  she 
met  his  eye,  and,  crouching  down  upon  the  stone,  liid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  he 
could  hear  her  low,  half-stifled  sobbing.  Christopher  was  much  perplexed ;  never 
having  h  id  a  sister  of  his  own,  he  understood  nothing  of  the  nature  of  little  girls, 
and  generally  disliked  and  avoided  them,  Madgie  alone  excepted ;  but  then  she 
was  two  years  older  than  himself,  and  of  a  calm,  lazy  temper  that  never  troubled 
any  one.  Yet,  though  they  annoyed  and  perplexed  him,  these  outbursts  of  the 
“  Little  Poplar”  seemed  to  tell  of  an  earnest,  jwssionato  nature  that  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  charm  to  him,  strange  and  new  as  it  w  as.  Ho  looked  at  the  young  form 
th.at  he  had  twice  borne  in  his  arms  as  a  dead  thing — looked  at  it  Iwwed  down 
beside  him.  A  wish,  too  strong  to  spring  merely  from  curiosity,  possessed  him  to 
fathom  the  mystery  that  enshrouded  it.  Ho  hardly  knew  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice  as  he  touched  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  said — 

'*  What  is  the  matter?  Why  don’t  you  tell  me?” 

Constance  did  not  move,  but  the  strange,  sweet  kindness  of  Christopher’s  voice 
went  straight  to  her  heart,  and  a  great  lull  came  over  her — such  a  lull  as  fell  upon 
the  troubled  waters  when  One  said  unto  them,  “  Peace,  be  still."  Would  she  hear 
that  voice  again — just  the  same,  low  and  somewhat  unsteady,  but  oh,  so  sweet,  so 
very  sweet,  for  its  kindness?  She  sat  still,  waiting,  in  trembling,  happy  silence. 

“  Come,  let  me  help  you,  if  I  can.  You  could  trust  me,  couldn’t  you  ?” 

She  raised  her  face,  just  as  it  was,  wet  with  tears,  and  railiant  in  its  happiness, 
and  looked  into  his. 

“Christopher!”  she  said,  “do  you  remember  that  dreadful,  dreadful  night?” 

“  Look  1”  said  Christopher,  smiling,  and  holding  out  his  hand. 

She  bent  over  it,  and  he  saw’  her  lips  turn  white  and  quiver  as  she  looked  at 
the  half-healed  burn. 

“  For  me,”  she  murmured — “  for  me.  Oh,  Christopher !” 

“  Well,”  said  Christopher,  laughing,  “  I  don’t  suppose  it  would  have  pained 
the  less  if  it  had  been  for  anybody  else.  But  what  about  that  night,  then  ?” 

“  You  asked  me,  Christopher,  if  I  could  trust  you,  and  1  was  going  to  tell  you 
that,  since  that  night,  I  have  felt  as  if  I  could  trust  you  before  any  one  in  the 
world,  because  you  were  the  only  one  in  the  world  who  thought  me  worth  risking 
life  for.” 

“Well,  then,”  returned  Christopher,  “if  you  really  feel  so.  Pop — Constance, 
I  mean — tell  me  what  all  this  is  about,  for  your  own  sense  must  tell  you  how 
impmsible  it  is  for  me  to  lie  a  friend  to  you,  and  help  you  as  I  would,  when  I 
stand  in  this  curious  position  between  Mr.  Chorley  and  my  uncle,  actually  cheat¬ 
ing  them  both.” 

“  All  I  can  tell  you,  Christopher,"  she  answered  with  mournful  firmness,  “  is 
this :  1  have  him” — and  she  {tinted  to  ’Duke,  who  was  guiding  his  ship,  which  he 
had  taken  away  while  Christopher  was  singing,  along  the  edge  of  the  river — “  I 
have  him  to  work  for  and  bring  up  all  by  myself.  We  have  no  home,  no  father — 
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yes,  yefl,  1  know  what  you  mean — he  lives,  but  I  tell  you  we  liaven’t  any  father — 
no,  Christopher,  we  are  alone  in  the  world." 

“  Then,  of  course,”  said  Christopher,  “  if  that’s  all  I’m  to  know,  it’s  impossible 
for  me  to  help  you." 

Those  large,  liquid  eyes,  gazing  down  at  the  river,  grew  so  full  of  anguish  and 
despair,  that  ho  half  repented  of  the  tone  in  which  this  was  said. 

“  Ah,  Christopher,  Christopher,  how  I  wish,  oh,  how  I  wish,  there’d  never 
been  a  lie  told  since  the  world  began — so  that  you  wouldn’t  think,  so  that  you 
wouldn’t  dream,  of  disbelieving  me  when  I  tell  you  that,  as  sure  as  there 
is  a  river  at  our  feet,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  Christopher,  it 
is  not  anything  I  have  done  that  has  brought  us  to  this.  If  it  were,  Christopher, 
and  if  it  were  for  myself  that  I  have  left  home  and  him,  I  couldn’t  have  borne 
all  that  I  have— I  must  have  gone  back  long  before.  I  couldn’t  feel  this  great 
thankfulness  to  you,  Christopher,  for  saving  me  that  night,  but  should  hate  you 
for  not  having  left  me  to  die." 

It  was  not  easy  to  sit  there  and  listen  to  that  childish  voice,  and  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  it  uttered  with  such  passionate  vehemence ;  nor  to  look  into  that 
childish  face  without  perceiving  that  it  was  conscious  truth  ennobled  it. 

“  Constance  Chorley,"  said  Christopher,  forgetting  for  the  moment  she  was  a 
child,  “  I  do  believe  you.  I  promise  I  will  help  you  in  whatever  I  can,  without 
wanting  to  know  more." 

“You  do! — you  will?”  she  said,  and  such  a  smile  illumined  the  sallow  little 
face !  He  had  seen  that  smile  twice  before — once  when  she  lay  under  the  fiery 
beam,  and  once  when  she  looked  at  him  from  the  window  of  “  The  Waggoner’s 
Rest."  He  had  thought  then  it  must  have  been  the  glare  of  the  yellow  crocuses 
that  gave  it  its  strange  charm ;  but  now  he  could  see  it  was  the  heart’s  own  sun¬ 
shine  breaking  through  the  clouds. 

“  Then  you  are  satisfied  now  ?”  he  said,  smiling  also.  He  half  expected  another 
outburst  of  gratitude,  but  she  merely  nodded  as  she  looked  down  on  the  river,  and 
answered,  in  a  low,  quivering  tone — 

“Yes,  Christopher,  thank  you— quite — quite  satisfied.” 

’Duke  shouted  and  sang  to  his  little  fairy  ship.  The  daylight  fled,  and  the 
pale  moonbeams  stole  in  through  the  branches,  and  each  leaf  and  flower  gave 
forth  a  lustre  more  soft  and  bright  than  ever. 

It  was  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  Christopher’s  restless  nature  to  spend  two 
whole  hours  in  idleness,  and  he  could  not  understand  how  they  had  passed  so 
quickly,  nor  could  he  understand  the  dreamy,  exquisite  pleasure  which  stole  over 
him  with  the  voice  of  the  river  and  the  faint  moonlight.  AVas  it  thoughts  of 
Madgie?  Perhaps  it  was.  Constance  wondered — he  wondered  himself — ifheliad 
been  fancying  that  quiet  little  companion  at  his  side,  across  whose  clear  brow  and 
cheek  flickered  shadows  of  the  overhanging  leaves,  to  be  his  cousin  liladgie.  He 
was  half  inclined  to  believe  he  had. 

And  yet,  when  in  his  dreams  that  night,  and  long  after,  the  sweet  April  even¬ 
ing  and  the  shining  river  came  before  him,  it  was  not  that  cabbage  rose  face  of 
Madgie’s,  with  its  lips  reminding  one  of  the  cherry  season,  and  roving  blue  eyes, 
but  a  little  face  as  pure  and  fragile  as  the  hawthorn-blossom  that  he  looked  for  in 
his  vision — a  little  face  with  a  thin,  pensive  mouth,  and  dark  eyes  swimming  in 
happy,  holy  light. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

“  Go,  Madgie,”  said  Mrs.  Slandish,  on  Sunday  morning,  as  she  took  one  of  the 
best  tahk-cluths  from  the  old  press — go  out  iu  front,  and  see  if  there's  any  signs 
of  your  uncle's  ‘  shay.’  ” 

Madgie,  who,  with  her  father  and  Kit,  had  just  returned  from  church,  put 
down  her  prayer-book,  aud  went  out  to  the  gate. 

“  Yes,  hei'e  they  are !”  she  cried,  coming  back  instantly. 

“  No,  you  don't  say  so  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Staudish,  adjusting  her  cap  by  the  aid 
of  one  of  her  bright  tin  covers,  and  hastening  out,  followed  by  the  landlord  and 
Christopher.  “  Are  they  all  there'?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Madgie.  “  There’s  Uncle  Vallon,  aud  aunt,  aud  grandfather,  and 
the  baby,  and  the  iiddle-case.” 

“  What  did  they  w’aut  with  both'?”  Kit  grumbled,  as  he  watched  the  tardy 
approach  of  the  shay.”  .(\s  if  the  Iiaby  wouldn’t  have  given  us  music  enough !” 

It  had  been  no  easy  task  fur  Uncle  \'ullou  to  get  the  ^‘shay”  to  accommodate 
its  wheels  to  the  deep  ruts  made  by  the  waggons  on  the  previous  day.  At  last,  by 
allowing  the  wheels  un  one  side  to  roll  along  a  rut,  aud  those  on  the  other  to 
remain  on  liigh  ground,  it  was  managed;  but  then  it  came  along  in  so  tipsy 
and  iiiduleiit  a  manner  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  dinner-party  returning 
rather  than  of  hungry  guests  imjatient  to  take  their  places  at  the  table.  Very 
high  up  on  the  one  side  appeared,  in  black  aud  glossy  array,  with  a  daffodil 
nodding  from  liis  button-hole,  Uncle  \'allou,  bending  down,  intent  on  the  horse's 
legs.  Very  low  down  un  the  other  side,  looking  over  the  baby’s  splendid  feather, 
was  the  pale,  careful  face  of  Mrs.  Vallon,  Christopher's  mother ;  aud  supported 
on  end  between  them  was  the  fiddle-case,  almost  concealing  ‘’grandfather,”  who 
was  behind  it. 

“  Well,  father,”  was  Ivit's  salutation  as  the  horse  kicked  aud  scrambled  to  ffud 
a  firm  spot  on  which  it  might  stand  still  iu  front  of  the  gate,  “aiut  you  afraid 
o’  being  taken  up  for  furious  driving,  cutting  along  on  the  Sunday  at  this  break¬ 
neck  rate'?” 

“  Eh,  Kit,  ore  we  late  ?”  said  Mr.  Vallon,  springing  down  lightly,  whip  in 
hand,  and  passing  his  sou  by  with  a  hearty  thump  on  the  back.  “  Ilow  do 
Staudish?  Beautiful  weather  I”  ’ 

“Quite  well,  thankee.  Jack — how  are  you'?”  said  the  landlord,  and  the 
brothers-in-law  shook  hands,  while  Mrs.  iStaudish,  Madgie,  and  the  small  servant 
made  a  rush  at  the  baby. 

“  If  we're  late,  Margaret,”  said  Uncle  Vallon  to  Mrs.  Staudish,  as  she  helped 
her  sister-in-law  down  from  the  “  shay,”  “  you  must  blame  your  gingerbread 
roads  and  baby ;  but  Eppie  will  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

“  Why,  you  see,”  said  Mrs.  A'allou,  apologetically,  “we  always  trust  to  baby 
to  wake  us,  and  he  overslept  himself  this  morning,  bless  him  !  and  then  we  had 
such  a  hunt  ibr  one  of  his  red  shoes,  which  he  had  hid  iu  the  toe  of  his  father's 
boot ;  but  1  do  hope  you  haven't  spoilt  your  dinner  for  us,  Margaret.” 

“  Lor’,  no,  dear !  Where’s  that  girl  ?  Here,  Madgie,  take  your  aunt  up-stairs 
to  right  herself,  and  see  that  there’s  towels,  aud  pins  on  the  cushion,  while  I  go 
and  take  up  the  diimer.  Go  into  the  parlour  with  Jack,  Staudish.  It  is  a  pity  if 
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Jemmy  c&u’t  see  to  that  ‘shay.’  I’d  keep  a  hoetler,  I  would,  and  give  him  what  you 
do,  and  feed  him  on  the  fat  o’  the  land,  jis  to  lay  about  in  the  stablea  from  mornin’ 
to  night.” 

“  Heyday !  who  have  we  here  ?”  said  Uncle  Vallon,  laying  his  hand  on  ’Duke’s 
fair  head. 

The  landlord  turned  and  winked,  to  attract  his  brother-in-law’s  attention,  and 
beckoned  him  with  his  pipe  into  the  little  Iiock  parlour. 

“There’s  your  business  going  to  be  settled  for  you,”  said  Kit,  as  ’Duke  climbed 
up  into  the  “  shay”  to  be  driven  round  by  Jemmy  to  the  back  premises. 

Dinner  was  soon  announced  by  the  little  maid ;  and  the  company,  collecting 
from  bedroom  and  parlour,  adjourned  to  the  kitchen. 

“  What  are  you  two  laying  your  heads  together  about  V”  asked  Uncle  ^'allon, 
as  he  saw  his  wife  and  sister  whispering  together.  “  No  good.  I’ll  bo  bound.” 

“  Why,  we  was  saying,  if  you  gentlemen  make  no  objection,  we  don’t  see  why 
them  poor  little  strangers  shouldn’t  sit  down  along  with  us,  and  have  their  dinner 
while  it’s  hot,”  said  Mrs.  V’allon. 

“Not  1,  not  1 !  and  if  Kit  does,  he’s  no  son  of  mine.” 

Kit,  with  whom  the  idea  originated,  could  not  forbear  a  smile  as  he  seated 
himself  opposite  Daniel  Chorley’s  children,  for  he  wondered  what  the  “  old  gentle¬ 
man”  would  say  to  see  his  boy,  so  daintily  bred,  so  tenderly  nurtured,  allowed  as 
a  favour  to  take  his  place  at  table  with  a  wheelwright  and  a  publican.  Soon  all 
were  seated,  and  Grandfather  Vallon  said  grace.  Humphrey  Stsndish,  attired  in 
his  Sunday  suit  of  pepper-and-salt,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  long  table,  sharpening 
his  can’ing-knife.  His  wife,  in  her  shot-silk  dress  and  amber  cap-ribbons,  was  on 
his  right,  and  Mts.  Vallon,  in  black  satin,  and  blonde  cap  trimmed  with  (lale  blue, 
on  his  left.  Next  her  was  the  baby,  then  Constance,  then  ’Duke.  Uncle  Vallon 
occupied  the  end  of  the  table,  and  Grandfather  Vallon,  Madgie,  and  Christopher 
filled  up  the  other  side. 

Now,  ever  since  the  two  families  had  been  allied  by  marriage,  the  custom  was, 
when  any  important  family  business  had  to  he  settled,  to  hold  a  consultation -dinner 
at  “The  Waggoner’s  llest.”  Kit  remembered  several  of  these  dinners — indeed, 
more  than  one  had  been  holden  on  bus  account ;  buv  not  a  single  instance  could  he 
recollect  when  he  had  not  felt  considerably  greater  interest  in  ^londering  and  conjec¬ 
turing  what  lay  beneath  these  bright,  but  battered,  old  dish-covers,  than  in  listening 
to  the  discussion  carried  on  by  his  elders.  Now,  however,  when,  on  this  first  Sunday 
in  the  eighteenth  April  of  his  existence,  his  relatives  were  gathered  together  to  decide 
by  which  of  the  numerous  handicrafts  he  was  master  of  he  should  earn  his  bread 
through  life,  he  felt,  as  he  sat  before  his  imtouched  dinner,  that  ]^)eculiar  strain  at 
his  waistcoat-buttons  which  in  former  times  he  never  knew  until  after  the  third 
course  of  pudding.  In  vain  he  tried,  by  chatting  lightly  with  Madgie,  to  keep 
up  an  appearance  of  unconcern  ;  his  hand  shook  as  ho'i^assed  the  loaded  plates  to 
their  various  destinations,  and  all  he  said  wanted  point.  His  aunt  and  uncle 
saw  and  attributed  his  imusual  behaviour  to  simple  excitement,  but  his  mother’s 
soft  brown  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  face  with  a  look  that  showed  sympathy  with 
a  much  deeper  feeling  she  knew  to  be  astir  in  Kit’s  heart  just  now.  Up  to  this 
day  Kit’s  life  had  been  one  bright  advance.  He  knew  no  regretful  yearnings  after 
the  past.  If  he  looked  back  at  all  it  was  to  view  with  ])leasure  the  progress  he  had 
made,  for  nothing  did  it  contain  brighter  than  what  he  saw  in  the  future,  if 
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yesterday  took  a  Lope  away,  to-day  brouftht  a  more  radiant  one  to  lead  him  on. 
But  now  bad  come  a  time  when  this  bright  advance  must  stop — when  his  airy 
dreams  must  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  cf  the  workshop — when  the 
lino  of  social  distinction,  which  his  eyes  as  yet  had  scorned  to  sec,  should  bo  made 
for  ever  impassable — and,  as  he  looked  into  the  gleaming  cover  where  passed 
before  his  eyes  a  series  of  consultation-dinners,  marking  all  the  important  stages 
of  the  “set  grey  life”  he  was  about  to  enter  upon,  far  in  the  future  ho  saw  him¬ 
self  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  table— where  his  father  sat — deciding  the  fate  of 
his  son.  And  would  it  go  on  so  for  ever'?  he  asked  himself.  Were  his  sons,  for 
generation  after  generation,  to  sit  at  that  table  and  make  their  choice,  simply 
between  the  mallet  and  the  spado,  the  shop  and  the  plough  ?  Yes,  Kit  asked  him¬ 
self  these  questions,  and  a  spirit  of  fierce,  but  smothered,  rebellion  against  he 
knew  not  what,  swelled  his  heart. 

During  these  consultation-dinners  it  was  customary  to  allow  the  company  to 
take  off  the  edge  of  their  appetites  before  commencing  business.  Then,  ere  the 
second  tending  of  meat.  Grandfather  Vallon  arose,  and  drew  attention,  by  an  ap¬ 
propriate  speech,  to  the  occasion  which  had  brought  them  together. 

All  manner  of  noises  filled  Kit's  cars,  and  a  film  came  across  his  eyes  as  he  saw 
the  tall,  lanky  figure  of  his  grandfather  rise  and  stick  its  yellow  fists  on  the  table, 
and  bend  over  it ;  and,  one  by  one.  each  knife  and  fork  ceased  to  clatter,  and  was 
laid  in  brief  repose  across  the  plate.  Humphrey  Standish  covered  over  the  great 
round  of  beef  that  was  before  him,  aijd  leaned  forward  with  his  arms  on  the  table. 
Mrs.  Standbh  laid  a  finger  on  her  cheek,  and  assumed  an  air  of  grave  responsi¬ 
bility.  Mrs.  V^allon  bad  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  baby  from  crawling  right  across 
the  table  to  its  grandfather,  who,  it  fancied,  invited  its  apjiroach. 

“  Humphrey  Standish,”  began  old  Vallon,  looking,  not  at  the  landlord,  but  at 
his  son  Jack,  who  now  and  then  encouraged  him  in  his  Ejicech  with  nods  and — 
“  Right,  right — just  so,  just  so” — “  Humphrey  Standish,  according  to  the  old, 
original  rule - ” 

“  Yes,  yes — just  so,”  said  Uncle  Vallon,  with  an  approving  nod. 

“  My  family,”  proceeded  old  Vallon,  “  is  come  over  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sulting  your  family  on  an  event,  or  a  piece  of  business - ” 

There  he  pauEed,  and  looked  doubtfully  at  Jack. 

“  Yes,  yes — it  doesn’t  matter  which ;  go  on— event,  or  piece  of  business.” 

“  Likely  to  prove  of  great  importance  to  both  families.” 

“  Ay,  that’s  very  true,”  said  Mrs.  Standish,  emphatically,  wiping  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  at  Madgio  and  Christopher.  “  Go  on,  grandfather.” 

“  And  this  event  is,”  old  Vallon  proceeded,  “  the  deciding  on  some  re8i)ectable 
trade  for  my  dear  grandson,  Christopher,  by  which  he  may  earn  his  bread  like  an 
honest  man,  as  his  father,  and  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  did  Iwfore  him. 
There,  Jack !  I  think  that’s  what  you  wanted  me  to  put  before  Humphrey 
Standbh.  isn’t  it?” 

And  grandfather  sat  down  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

“  Yes,”  said  Uncle  Vallon  ;  “  I  think  grandfather's  put  it  all  before  you  very 
neat ;  and  now,  Standish  and  Margaret,  what  say  you  ?” 

“  I  say  this,”  answered  Mrs.  Standisli,  folding  her  arms,  and  g.izing  admiringly 
at  Kit,  “  that  there  never  was,  nor  never  will  be,  a  lad  so  hard  to  choose  a  trade 
for  as  him ;  and  why  ?  because  he’s  got  every  trade  going  at  his  fingers’  ends. 
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I'm  sure,  where  he  picked  ’em  all  up  beats  me  to  this  day.  One  time  1  see  him 
luendiu’  Madgie’s  little  tUble,  and  I  says  to  llumplirey,  ‘  Oh,  there’s  no  doubt 
about  it,  Kit’s  heart  and  soul  a  joiner !’  but  turn  my  back  a  minute,  and  there’s 
the  old  clock  on  the  stairs,  as  stopped  a  week  before  he  was  born,  a-ticken  as  if 
there  had  been  nothing  the  matter  with  it  1  But  Lor'  I  it’s  the  same  with  every¬ 
thing  ;  and,  as  I  say,  how  did  he  come  by  it  all?  How  come  he  to  understand 
everything  like  this,  from  the  Latin  gibberish  in  Ids  prize  grammar  to  the  workings 
of  a  clock’s  inside?  He  goes  about  things  in  such  a  knowing,  easy  way,  and  looks 
at  ’em  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘  1  understand  all  about  you— don’t  liave  any  nonsense 
with  me !’ — and,  if  you’ll  believe  me,  I  can’t  help  fancying,  sometimes,  when  I’m 
expecting  of  him  down,  that  the  clocks  keep  better  time,  and  the  doors  stop 
creaking,  as  if  they  was  afraid  of  him.” 

“  Ay,  ay — that’s  all  very  well,”  said  the  landlord ;  “  but  he  wont  get  a  honest 
living  by  being  a  Jack-of-all-trades — that’s  quite  certain.” 

“  Welt,  and  what’s  your  advice,  Humphrey?”  asked  Uncle  Vallon. 

Why,  that  he  sticks  to  his  father’s  business,  and  knocks  all  the  other  nonsense 
out  of  him.” 

All  the  company  looked  at  Kit  and  Kit’s  father,  to  see  what  they  thought  of 
this  advice.  The  son  remained  immovable,  with  his  eyes  dull  and  fixed — not  a 
shadow  of  a  smile  had  his  aunt’s  rhapsody  brought  forth  on  his  face.  The  father 
leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  his  bright  black  eyes  searchingly  and  seriously 
gazed  into  the  uncertain  grey  ones  of  the  landlord. 

“  How  do  you  mean,  Humphrey  Standiah  ?”  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproof. 
“  Why  do  you  call  the  talents  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  my  boy  nonsense?” 

“  Because  they  seem  as  if  they’d  keep  him  from  settling  to  one  honest  trade,” 
growled  the  landlord. 

“  Stay !  I  think,  Humphrey,  you  are  wong  there,”  said  Uncle  Vallon,  a  little 
excitedly.  “  I  used  to  think,  when  I  was  a  boy — and  it  has  grown  upon  me  year 
by  year — that,  to  get  one  trade  to  perfection,  you  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
all.  Still,  I  grant  it  makes  it  very  diflicult  to  choose  for  him  .at  the  outset — so 
difficult,  indeed,  that  I  have  been  years  making  up  my  mind  about  it.” 

“  Perhaps  you  have  made  up  your  mind,”  said  the  landlord,  shortly ;  “because, 
if  you  have,  you  had  better  tell  us  at  once,  and  not  go  asking  advice  just  to  puff  it 
away.” 

“  Yes,  Humphrey  Staudish,”  Kit’s  father  answered,  quietly  but  firmly — “  I 
have  made  up  ray  mind.” 

Jack  Vallon  made  up  his  mind  on  such  .on  important  affair  as  this,  and  before  a 
consultation-dinner  had  been  held  upon  it  1  His  father,  sister,  and  brother-in-law 
—nay,  even  his  own  wife  and  Kit — were  overwhelmed  with  amazement,  and  fell 
to  wondering  whatever  would  come  next. 

“  And  pray  what  might  your  mind  l)e?”  inquired  the  landlord,  as  soon  as  his 
astonishment  found  voice;  and  every  eye,  save  Kit’s,  was  turned  upon  Uncle 
Vallon. 

The  wheelwright  hemmed  and  coughed  as  if  he  had  got  something  in  his  throat 
he  couldn’t  swallow ;  and  the  upper  halves  of  his  cheeks  which  were  not  concealed 
in  his  stiff,  stand-up  collar,  became,  by  turns,  red  and  pale.  Kit,  in  the  midst  of 
Ids  anxiety,  was  aware  that  Madgie  was  laughing  in  her  sleeve  at  his  father’s 
ridiculous  appearance  just  now,  with  his  hands  twitching  one  another,  and  the  long 
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d&ffodil  all  a>tremble  in  hia  button-hole.  It  was  the  laat  time  in  hit  life  Kit  was 
ashamed  of  his  father.  Suddenly,  as  they  all  looked  at  him,  as  at  one  whose  brain 
had  given  way.  Uncle  Vallou  threw  off  his  nervous,  hesitating  manner,  and, 
leaning  forward,  with  his  hands  clasped  on  the  table,  and  turning  his  eyes,  brimful 
of  modest  pride  and  tenderness,  upon  his  sou,  said,  in  a  voice  loud  and  distinct, 
but  trembling  with  emotion — 

Yes,  I  have  decided  on  what  I  will  make  of  Christopher  :  not  a  carpenter, 
though  I  humbly  believe  he  wouldn't  find  his  equal,  if  1  did ;  nor  yet  a  wheel¬ 
wright,  though  he  could  shame  his  father,  lie  knows  much ;  but,  to  be  that 
which  I  would  make  him,  he  must  know  much  more — must  labour  and  strive 
harder  than  he  has  ever  done  yet.  It’s  no  trade  I  am  going  to  put  him  to — it's  a 
profession." 

A  profession !"  was  echoed  on  all  sides. 

“  Yes,  I  am  going  to  put  him  in  a  position  to  fight  his  way  amongst  the  beet 
of  ’em.  I’ve  got  the  money  to  do  it — money  earned  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow  on 
purpose  for  him,  when  I  might  have  been  taking  my  rest — and  I  will  do  it  I  Yes, 
Humphrey  Standish,  with  God’s  blessing,  I  will  make  my  son  an  engineer  and  a 
gentleman !" 

Christopher  sat  still,  looking  down  into  his  plate,  all  unconscious  of  the  amaze¬ 
ment,  the  jianic,  which  followed  his  father’s  speech ;  his  very  soul  seemed  to  reel 
with  the  giddiness  of  a  bird  burst  from  its  long  imprisonment  into  boundless  space. 
Christopher,  1  say,  sat  still. 

The  landlord  rose  to  his  feet,  trembling  with  some  uuaceountable  emotion. 

“  Jack  \'allon,  you’re  a  fool  I’’  he  said,  hoarsely. 

His  brother-in-law  regarded  him  in  joined,  stem  surprise. 

“  Humphrey,  what  is  the  matter  with  you 

“  Matter,  Jack  Vallou !  1  take  it  to  heart,  this  yer.  I  thought  better  on  you, 
Jack — 1  thought  better  things  on  you.  Make  him  a  gentleman  !  Are  you  so  fond 
o’  the  tribe  as  you’d  make  more  on  ’em  to  suck  the  poor‘s  Is  that  your  speret, 
Jack? — is  that  your  grandfather's  speret?" 

“  Listen,  Humphrey  I”  said  Jack,  in  a  calm  tone,  that  at  once  made  him  the 
landlord’s  superior ;  “  I  have  my  reasons  for  doing  this  thing.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  hear  ’em!’’  cried  the  landlord,  almost  i)aa8ionately.  “  Reasons  1 
You  cau't  give  me  no  reasons  for  making  a  gentleman  of  a  chap  iis  was  workman 
burn  and  workman  bred.  I  put  this  to  you,  what’ll  the  ^leople  as  he's  to  go  among 
say  to  his  family — ah,  I  put  that  to  you — ‘  What’s  your  father?’  *  A  wheelwright.’ 
‘And  what  was  your  grandfather?’  ‘A  carjjenter.’  ‘And  your  great-grand¬ 
father?’  ‘A  tramping  tinker.’  Fine  ancestors  for  a  gentleman,  eh.  Kit? 
Tush !  Jack,  I  tell  you  they’ll  none  of  him ;  he’ll  be  trod  under  tlieir  feet  like 
dirt.  I  thought  you'd  ’a’  had'more  jiride  for  your  family.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  Humphrey  Standish,’’  Jack  returned,  shaking  his  head 
mournfully ;  “  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  leaving  out  o’  the  question  what  liit  may  do, 
I  haven’t  much  cause  to  be  proud  o’  my  family.  They’re  mostly  been  of  that  set  o’ 
men  who  rave  and  rave  against  the  gentry,  and  hide  their  own  slavishness  and 
ignorance  under  w’rongs  other  folks  has  to  bear,  and  which  they  cry  out  about  as 
if  they  were  their  own — a  set  that  has  ‘  My  sou  sha’n’t  be  better  than  me’  for 
their  motto,  and  acts  upon  it  age  after  age — a  set  that  wouldn’t  thank  you  for 
bettering  of  them.  No,  Humphrey,  I’ve  no  call  to  be  proud  of  my  ancestors,  but 
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my  grandaona  aha’ii’t  aay  that.  We’ll  get  out  o’  thia  somehow,  or,  if  not,  they 
shall  know  that  Jack  Vallon,  the  wheelwright,  made  a  liard  push  for  it.  1  know, 
to  my  sorrow,  Standish,  I’ve  been  as  bad  as  the  rest  in  my  time ;  and  when  Kit 
stood  at  my  side  at  three  years  old,  in  his  little  paper  cap,  and  played  with  the 
tools  before  he  could  lift  a  hammer  in  his  two  liauds,  I’d  as  soon  ’a’  thought  of 
dashing  his  brains  out  as  of  making  him  a  gentleman.  But  my  eyes  have  been 
opened  since  then,  and  1  see  there’s  wrong  on  both  sides.  What  do  we  do  to 
make  these  people,  who  we  rare  against,  place  coulideuce  in  us,  and  treat  us  more 
as  equals?  Why,  teach  our  children  to  hate  and  suspect  them.  Of  course  they 
judge  us  by  the  w'orst  of  us,  as  we  judge  them ;  and  before  things  can  be  any 
different  between  us,  we  must  learn  to  look  on  their  best  side,  and  show  them  ours. 
What  with  the  beam  in  our  eye,  and  the  mote  in  theirs,  we  can’t  rightly  see  each 
other ;  before  there’s  any  change  each  must  attend  to  himself.  1  have  thought 
this,  and  thought,  when  1  saw  Kit  showed  skill  and  promise,  1  would  bring  him 
up  a  workman  true  to  the  name — strong,  industrious,  and  with  as  much  learning 
as  he  could  get  without  turning  weak-eyed  and  yellow — and  then  to  give  him  the 
same  chances  as  a  gentleman’s  son  of  making  his  way  in  the  world,  that  is,  giving 
him  a  good  profession — one  he  likes  and  is  fitted  for — and  see  what  he  would  turn 
out.  As  for  the  trades  he  has  learned,  will  he  make  any  the  worse  engineer  or 
gentleman  for  being  able  to  put  his  linger  in  the  middle  of  a  twelve-foot  wall  with¬ 
out  measuring,  or  for  knowing,  at  a. look,  a  seasoned  plank  from  a  green  one?” 

“  Well,”  growled  the  landlord,  “  and  if  he  comes  to  be  a  rich  man — a  master — 
don’t  you  suppose  he’d  be  just  as  liard  on  his  workmen  as  the  rest  of  ’em?” 

“  No,  Standish,”  returned  Jack,  earnestly;  “1  can  answer  for  it,  no  I  Ijct’s 
get  masters  who  have  once  looked  to  the  mallet  and  the  hod  for  their  daily  bread, 
and  who  know,  by  hard  experience,  the  weight  they  lay  on  our  shoulders,  and  there 
would  be  no  more  under-wages  and  long  hours  for  us  then.  And  why  shouldn’t 
we — why  shouldn’t  the  poor  man  liave  such  masters  ?  Wliy,  if  we’re  too  broken- 
spirited  and  far  gone  in  years  to  make  ourselves  such,  shouldn’t  we  make  ’em  for 
our  sons  ?  I  have  thought  of  these  things — 1  have  thought  over  them,  year  by 
year,  as  Christopher  has  grown  up — and  I  have  worked  hard  to  lay  by  thia  money 
for  him,  unbeknown  to  liim  or  Eppie,  or  anybody  in  the  world,  for  fear  he  should 
foil  me  by  turning  out  a  rogue  or  an  idler.  lie  Las  doae  neither ;  and,  to  keep 
my  purpose,  Humphrey  Standish,  Kit  shall  be  an  engineer  and  a  gentleman.  But 
you  know  now  what  I  mean.  None  of  your  idle  gentlemen,  but  a  man  who  can  show, 
by  his  brains  and  his  character,  he  has  a  right  to  make  use  of  the  good  luck  that 
falls  to  him.  Ilis  ancestors  wont  disgrace  him  if  he  doesn’t  disgrace  them ;  and  if 
he  does,  may  our  family  end  with  him,  for  anything  more  1  shall  care  I” 

“  And  pray,”  said  Humphrey,  with  a  scarcely-concealed  sneer,  “  how  is  this 
fine  scheme  to  be  managed  ?” 

“  Why,  Gwynne  and  Hardell,  the  great  agricultural  machine-makers,  have 
seen  him  two  or  three  times,  and  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  and  I  have  agreed  to  pay 
them  a  pretty  stiff  premium.” 

“  Ay,  indeed ;  and  how  much,  now  ?” 

“  AVhy,”  said  Uncle  Vallon,  after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  as  if  to  pluck  up 
courage,  “  I  know  1  have  done  well ;  for  I  am  to  pay  only  half  of  what  their  last 
pupil  paid  them.”  Still  he  did  not  mention  the  sum,  but  wiped  his  warm  face,  and 
seemed  to  forget  the  question  had  been  put. 
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“  But  the  figure,  Jack  ?"  remorselessly  continued  Humphrey. 

“  Well,  it’s  a  stilfish  sum,  as  I  said.  No  less  than  £200 — ^but  there  are  many 
advantages.” 

Humphrey  gave  a  prolonged  whistle,  and  Mrs.  Standish  coughed  rather  gravely, 
and  altogether  there  was  an  uncomfortable  idea  pervading  the  place  that  Uncle 
Vallon  had  done  a  wild  thing.  But  the  latter  sat  quiet,  and  ceased  speaking. 

With  his  hands  clasped  between  his  knees,  looking  down  upon  the  floor,  Chris¬ 
topher  all  this  while  had  never  once  raised  his  eyes.  Whether  he  was  abashed  by 
his  father’s  confidence,  or  whether  he  felt  an  unworkmanlike  sensation  of  some¬ 
thing  pressing  at  his  lids,  1  cannot  say,  but  now  he  raised  them,  and  turned  them 
on  his  father’s  face — a  plain,  sallow,  ix)ok-marketl  face  it  was,  in  an  ordinary  way, 
but  to  Kit,  just  now,  it  was  a  countenance  too  truly  noble  to  gazo  on  unmoved. 
Presently  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  heavy  kitchen  chair  being  pushed  back  from 
the  table,  and  then  Kit  stood  at  his  father’s  side.  He  did  not  speak  a  word,  nor 
did  his  father.  Their  hard  hands  touched  for  a  second,  and  they  looked  into  each 
other’s  eyes  one  long  questioning  and  answering  glance.  That  was  all.  Kit  re¬ 
turned  to  his  place.  Yes,  he  returned  to  his  place,  but  his  soul  was  down  at  Uncle 
Vallon’s  feet,  and  Uncle  Vallon  was  bending  over  it  with  the  blessing  that  he  never 
breathed  in  words. 
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WiTti  a  merry  laugh  and  a  shout, 

The  Jester  performs  his  part, 

A  comical  leer  on  his  painted  face. 

But  a  sorrowing  pain  at  his  heart. 

For  oh !  for  oh  I 
You  little  know 

That  the  brightest  eyes  cherish  the  deepest  woe. 

Ha!  ha!  an  excellent  joke! 

Yon  laugh  in  your  misplaced  glee, 

And  think  what  unsullied  happiness 
A  merryman’s  life  must  be ; 

And  yet,  and  yet. 

You  quite  forget 

What  troubles  the  poor  clown's  home  beset. 

Hard  at  work  in  a  garret  dim. 

His  wife  is  pining  away. 

And  his  star\'ing  children  cry  aloud 
At  the  father's  long  delay. 

Delay,  delay. 

Every  day. 

For  the  hungry  must  starve  to  please  the  ga// 


He  who  sings  the  glory  of  war 
Has  a  Quaker's  dread  of  strife ; 

He  who  praises  a  Roman's  death 
Seems  fond  of  an  Englishman's  life. 
What  then,  what  then ! 

Ob!  fellow  men. 

The  heart  of  the  writer  belies  his  pen. 

The  kindest  of  nature  may  stoop 
To  the  satirist's  bitterest  gall. 

And  the  poet  who  sings  of  the  stars 
Prefers  his  warm  bed  to  them  all. 

Ah  me !  ah  me  I 
I  grieve  to  see. 

Chief  mourners  are  weeping  where  bridals 
should  be. 

So  he,  at  whose  jokes  you  laugh, 

Whom  a  capital  punster  deem, 
lias  cares  hid  under  that  smiling  front 
Of  which  you  little  dream. 

So  I,  so  I, 

How  often  sigh, 

To  think  that  your  Mirth  is  his  Misery ! 

W,  H.  C.  N. 
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HISTORICAL  FEMALE  RIOGRARHIES. 

I.— BARDAKA  MOUBUAY  AND  GllXlliS  MOUBRAY,  JIAIDS  OF  HONOUR 
TO  AIARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

Bakbaua  MoirnnAY  and  Gilliks  MornRAV  were  the  youngest  daughters  of 
Sir  John  Moubray,  Baron  of  Barnbougal,  a  nobleman  of  ancient  Norman  descent, 
whose  ancestors  had  settled  in  Scotland  and  acquired  wide  domains  there. 

Barbara  Moubray  was  born  in  the  year  1559 ;  Gillies  was  some  years  younger. 

They  were  educated  in  the  Reformed  faith — their  father  being  one  of  the  lords  of  { 

the  congregation,  a  leading  member  of  the  presbytery,  and  a  vehement  adversary 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  arrayed  himself  with  the  rebel  lords  against  (jueeu 
Mary,  and  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  her  cause.  This  must  have 
been  purely  on  religious  and  political  grounds,  not  from  any  unfavourable  opinion 
of  her  conduct  or  character,  since  he  did  not  prevent  his  daughters,  Barbara  and 
Gillies — who  had  coac^ived  an  ardent  affection  for  their  unfortunate  sovereign — 
from  carrying  into  effect  their  romantic  desire  of  leaving  him,  and  abandoning 
their  country,  to  wait  upon  her  in  her  English  prison. 

Two  vacancies  occurred  in  the  household  of  the  captive  queen  in  the  year  1584, 
by  the  death  of  Mademoiselle  Rallay  and  the  resignation  of  Mary  Seton,  who  liad 
retired  to  the  convent  of  Rheims,  her  health  being  entirely  broken  by  the  hard¬ 
ships  she  had  suffered  d'jring  the  sixteen  years  she  had  voluntarily  shared  the 
imprisonment  of  her  royal  mistress.  The  first  application  of  Barbara  Moubray  to 
be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  service  of  her  hapless  queen  in  the  land  of  exile  and 
the  house  of  bondage  was  made  in  that  year,  through  the  French  ambassador, 
Mauvissiere  de  Castelnau.  More  than  twelve  months  elapsed  before  the  consent 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  council  could  ba  obtained ;  and  then  Gillies  deter¬ 
mined  to  accompany  Barbara,  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  her  sister’s  name 
included  in  the  passport  granting  them  liberty  to  travel  through  England.  The 
fact  of  their  being  Protestants,  and  the  daughters  of  a  nobleman  who  had  taken  a 
very  decided  part  against  (^ueen  Mary,  was  probably  the  cause  why  this  favour 
was  granted  to  the  two  Moubrays,  which  had  been  inexorably  refused  by  the 
English  government  to  the  Countess  of  Athol  and  her  daughter,  who  had  made 
repeated  applications  to  be  added  to  the  devoted  company  of  Scotch  ladies  who 
waited  on  their  incarcerated  sovereign. 

The  two  elder  sisters  of  Barbara  and  Gillies,  Agnes  and  Elizabeth  Moubray, 
were  richly  and  honourably  married — one  to  Archi  bald  Napier,  Baron  of  Mcr- 
chiston ;  the  other  to  Crichton  of  Elliok,  the  king's  advocate,  the  father  of  the 
“  Admirable  Crichton" — but  the  loyal  damsels,  Barbiira  and  Gillies,  preferred  the 
.  nun-like  vocation  of  becoming  unpaid  maids  of  honour  to  their  unfortunate  <iueen 
in  her  captivity  to  the  chances  of  forming  the  most  brilliant  matrimonial  alliances 
the  court  of  Scotland  could  offer  to  their  accejjtance.  if  they  had  ever  seen 
Queen  Mary,  it  must  have  been  in  the  days  of  their  childhood.  They  had  been 
associated  with  none  but  her  foes — they  were  members  of  a  different  Church 
from  her^yet  they  had  conceived  feelings  of  love  and  reverence  for  her,  in  her 
adversity,  which  prompted  them  to  leave  their  own  country  and  kindred,  and 
seek  her  service  in  the  unfriendly  land  where  she  had  been  withering,  in  damp, 
dismal  prisons,  for  sixteen  long  years. 
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Their  father's  stately  castle  and  lordship  of  Barnbougal  is  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  seven  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  is  now 
amalgamated  with  the  Earl  of  Rosebery's  beautiful  domain  of  Dalmeny.  It  must 
have  cost  the  sisters  some  pain  to  bid  lulieu  to  so  fair  a  scene.  They  left  it 
in  the  month  of  August,  when  the  rich  woods  were  in  their  greatest  luxuriance, 
and  the  corn  ripening  for  harvest. 

The  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London  was  a  serious  undertaking  in  those 
days,  and  seldom  performed  by  gentlemen  in  leas  than  three  weeks.  How  its 
perils  and  difficulties  were  surmounted  by  Barbara  and  Gillies  Moubray  no 
Burvinng  record  tells. 

Queen  Mary,  in  a  postscript  to  an  autograph  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Walsing' 
ham,  dated  from  Tutbury,  the  dOth  of  September,  1585,  says : — 

‘‘  Monsieur  de  Walsingham,  I  am  informed  that  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Laird  of  Barnbougal  has  arrived  in  London  with  the  intention  of  coming  to  serve 
me,  from  the  report  some  have  made  to  her  of  me.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
give  her  a  passport,  I  will  arrange  to  receive  her,  instead  of  one  of  the  others 
for  whom  I  have  solicited,  inasmuch  as  her  journey  is  so  far  accomplished,  and 
I  have  to  prepare  myself  against  the  winter  for  the  relief  of  my  invalided  servants. 
Therefore,  if  you  find  this  good,  I  beseech  you  earnestly  not  to  refuse  her  a  })ass- 
port,  it  not  being  well  for  one  of  her  sex  to  remain  without  a  home  in  such  a  place.”* 

Thus  we  see  Mary  was  not  aware  that  Barbara  was  accompanied  by  her  sister 
Gillies.  She,  however,  gladly  welcomed  lx)th  her  young  countrywomen,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  them  into  her  diminished  band  of  maids  of  honour. 

The  locality  of  Tutbury  Castle  was  anything  but  agreeable,  seated  on  a  bleak, 
bare  rock  in  the  centre  of  ten  miles  of  undrained  fen,  and  approached  by  a 
fortified  bridge  over  a  broad  moat  thirty  feet  in  depth.  The  discomforts  of  the 
apartments  to  which  the  captive  queen  and  her  ladies  were  confined  are  best 
described  by  her  eloquent  pen,  in  a  letter  to  the  French  ambassador,  requesting 
him  to  represent  them  to  her  royal  gaoler.  Queen  Elizabeth. 

“Tell  her,”  she  emphatically  observes,  “there  are  a  hundred  peasants  in  the 
wretched  village  at  the  foot  of  this  castle  who  are  better  lodged  than  I  am. 
In  order  to  convey  to  you  a  correct  notion  of  the  situation  of  the  place  where 
I  am  kept,  that  you  may  remonstrate  in  my  behalf  with  this  queen,  who  has 
never,  I  presume,  been  properly  informed  on  the  subject,  I  must  tell  you  that 
it  is  surrounded  with  high  fortified  walls,  seated  on  the  summit  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  exposeil  to  the  assaults  of  all  the  winds  of  heaven.  Within  this  inclosurc 
is  a  ruinous  building  of  lath  and  plaster,  similar  to  the  old  hunting-lodge  in 
the  wood  of  ^’incenne8,  falling  to  pieces  on  every  aide,  the  plaster  broken 
away  frciii  the  wood- work,  and  cracked  in  all  directions.  This  edifice  is 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  walls,  and  lies  so  low  that  the  rampart  of  earth 
behin<l  the  walls  is  on  a  level  with  the  highest  ]iart  of  it,  so  that  the  sun  is 
entirely  excluded  on  that  side,  and  can  never  shine  upon  it,  nor  can  any  fresh 
air  visit  it ;  for  which  reason  it  is  so  damp,  no  furniture  can  be  put  in  that 
quarter  without  its  being,  in  four  days,  covered  with  mould.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  how  that  must  affect  the  human  body.  The  only  apartments  1  have 
for  myself  are  two  miserable  little  rooms,  so  excessively  cold,  especially  at 
night,  that,  but  for  the  ramparts  and  iutrenchments  of  curtains  1  have  had 


*  “Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart.”  1‘ar  le  I’riuce  I>abanoff.  Vol.  VII.  Appendix,  p.  335— C. 
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mad«,  I  should  not  be  able  to  exist.  Scarcely  oue  uf  the  ladies  Lave  sat 
up  with  me  at  night  has  escaped  without  intiaiuuiatiou,  catarrh,  or  some  other 
malady.  Sir  Amyas  Paulet”  (her  new,  uusympathisiug  keeper)  can  bear  witness 
that  he  has  seen  three  of  my  damsels  ill  at  once  from  this  cause  alone.  My 
physician,  who  has  had  his  share,  declares  positively  that  he  will  not  take  the 
charge  of  my  health  this  winter  if  I  am  to  remain  in  this  house.” 

These  discomforts,  and  many  others  which  Mary  piteously  describes,  liad  the 
two  daughters  of  the  Baron  of  Barnbougal  voluntarily  abandoned  the  social  plea¬ 
sures  and  freedom  of  their  paternal  castle,  and  the  festivities  of  the  Scottish 
court,  to  share. 

The  only  place  in  which  they  and  their  royal  mistress,  and  the  other  ladies 
in  her  prison  retinue,  were  permitted  to  take  air  and  exercise,  was  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  newly-dug  land,  near  the-  stables,  which  had  been  recently  inclosed 
for  that  purpose  with  a  rough  wooden  paling  neither  ladies  nor  gentlemen  were 
ever  permitted  to  pass  the  castle  gates. 

In  this  dreary  seclusion  from  the  outer  world  an  attach.) lent  was  formed 
between  Queen  Mary's  grave  Scotch  secretary,  Gilbert  Curie,  who  had  been  in  her 
service  more  than  tw'enty  years,  and  the  new  maid  of  honour,  Barbara  Moubray. 
Their  bve  was  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  their  royal  mistress,  and  tho 
gloom  of  those  lugubrious  towers  was  enlivened  by  the  unwonted  event  of  a  bridal. 
The  wooing  had  been  a  brief  one,  for  their  marriage  took  place  on  the  2nd  of 
November, .less  than  a  mouth  after  tho  arrival  uf  Barbara  and  her  sister  at 
Tutbury  Castle,  tiueen  Mary  presented  them  with  2,000  crowns  as  a  wedding 
gift.  The  liberality  of  their  royal  mistress  to  the  newly-wedded  pair  excited  great 
jealousy  among  her  dependants  both  within  and  without  tho  castle. 

“  I  pray  you  to  retlect,”  writes  she  to  Pere  la  Rue,  o jo  of  her  ecclesiastical 
correspondents,  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  accusing  her  of  too  great  partiality 
in  lavishing  her  bounty  on  her  Scotch  secretary  aud  his  bri'Io,  how  dihicult  it 
is  for  princes,  however  just  aud  conscientious  they  may  bo  in  their  actions,  to 
satisfy  every  one  about  them,  many  being  more  intent  on  their  own  seltish  interests 
than  the  weal  of  their  masters.  If  I  have  favoured  Curio  about  his  marriage  he 
has  well  deserved  it  of  me,  aud  1  hold  myself  in  conscience  bound  to  reward  him, 
ho  having  been  with  me  during  the  whole  period  of  my  captivity." 

On  the  Christmas- eve,  little  more  than  seven  weeks  after  these  hasty  prison 
nuptials,  Barbara  and  her  husband  and  Gillies  Moubray  were  transferred,  with 
their  royal  mistress  aud  the  rest  of  her  retinue,  from  Tutbury  to  Chartley  Castle, 
in  the  same  county  of  Staffordshire. 

Clueen  Mary,  who  was  suffering  severely  from  rheumatic  gout  at  the  time, 
took  cold  on  the  journey,  and  was  coniined  to  her  bed  for  many  weeks,  occasion¬ 
ing,  of  course,  great  uneasiness  and  fatigue,  with  niglit-watchiug  aud  nursing,  to 
her  faithful  ladies.  They,  as  well  as  herself,  were  subjected  to  tho  tyranny  of  her 
pitiless  keeper.  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  of  whom  the  captive  queen  thus  speaks:  — 

"  He  is  oue  of  the  strangest  and  most  ferocious  men  I  have  ever  met  with  ; 
more  fit  for  a  gaoler  of  criminals  than  for  the  guard  of  a  lady  of  my  quail)  y.” 

This  uncourteous  otiicial  placed  the  harshest  restraints  on  ail  the  ladies  of 
Mary’s  prison  household,  not  suffering  one  of  them  to  receive  letters  from  their 
friends  or  nearest  relatives,  or  to  take  the  slightest  exercise  in  the  open  air.  He 


*  (jueen  filary  to  Mauvissi«)re  and  M.  de  Chitteauucuf.  LabanolF,  Vol.  VI. 
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planted  sentinels  in  every  passage  leading  to  their  chambers,  and  outside  every 
window  and  door  in  that  quarter  of  the  castle  where  they  were  lodged.  Their 
beds  were  of  the  most  miserable  description,  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  pillows, 
curtains,  sheets  and  blankets,  and  he  proceeded  to  cut  down  the  daily  allowance 
for  their  table,  so  as  to  render  it  barely  sufficient  for  the  absolute  wants  of  life. 

“  If  he  continue  these  retrenchments,”  observes  Queen  JIary,  in  a  letter  to 
her  faithful  minister,  Beton,  .tVrchbishop  of  Glasgow,  “  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
making  my  servants  leave  this  prison  by  rendering  it  intolerable  to  them.” 

The  two  Moubrays,  the  youngest  and  last-come  of  these,  resigned  themselves 
with  uncomplaining  patience  to  the  hardshiia  of  the  lot  they  had  voluntarily 
embraced,  and  nobly  emulated  the  self-devotion  of  Jane  Kennedy,  Elizabeth  Curie, 
and  Marie  Courcelles,  who  had  for  nearly  twenty  years  shared  all  the  trials  of 
their  royal  mistress  in  the  spirit  of  martyrs. 

It  was  during  this  joyless  winter  and  spring  of  158C  that  Queen  Mary  rashly 
allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  into  a  fatal  correspondence  with  Anthony  Babington, 
a  romantic  young  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  who  had,  during  her  imprisonment 
at  Wingfield  Manor,  devoted  himself  to  her  service,  and  been  employed  by 
her  in  the  transmission  of  her  letters  to  and  from  her  friends  and  adherents. 
He  had  now  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  five  other  young,  hot-headed  men 
to  effect  her  escape,  and  was  goaded  on  by  Gifford,  Maude,  and  Pooley,  three 
false  priests,  spies  of  Walsingham,  to  unite  with  this  design  a  project  for  the 
assassination  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  is  no  evidence  of  Mary  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  latter  intention,  though  that  accusation  was  the  pretext  used 
for  bringing  her  to  the  block. 

Her  two  secretaries,  Nau  and  Gilbert  Curie,  the  husband  of  Barbara  Moubray, 
wrote  the  letters  in  cipher  iu  reply  to  Babington's  letters.  These  were  inclosed 
in  a  little  wooden  box  which  was  placed  within  a  barrel  of  ale  that  was  brought 
weekly  from  Burton  by  the  brewer  who  supplied  the  castle.  The  box  was  taken 
out  by  Queen  Clary’s  butler,  and  delivered  to  Curie  or  Nau,  by  whom  the  answers 
were  written  and  transmitted  in  the  empty  barrel. 

The  Burton  brewer  was  a  perfidious  person,  who  betrayed  the  trust  unwisely 
reposed  in  him,  for  both  letters  and  replies  were  regularly  transmitted  to  the 
office  of  Elizabeth's  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  where  they  were 
opened,  read,  and  interpolated  with  passages  tending  to  criminate  Mary.* 

The  arrest  of  Babington  and  his  associates,  and  the  fearful  accusation  of  implica¬ 
tion  in  the  plot  against  Elizabeth’s  life,  were  kept  secret  from  the  captive  queen  and 
her  servants.  On  the  8th  of  August,  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  invited  her  to  take  a  ride  on 
horseback  with  him.  She  did  so,  attended  by  jiart  of  her  prison  retinue,  amongst 
whom  were  her  two  secretaries,  Nau  and  Curie.  They  were  encountered  in  the 
park  by  a  company  of  armed  horsemen,  whose  leader.  Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  told 
Mary  that,  in  consequence  of  her  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his  sovereign,  he 
had  orders  to  conduct  her  to  Tixal.”  Her  indignant  denial  of  the  charge  was 
unavailing ;  she  was  forcibly  carried  thither,  aud  Nau  and  Curie  were  arrested 
and  transported  to  London  under  a  strong  guard.  All  the  ladies  were  shut  up  in 
solitary  confinement. 

As  all  Mary’s  attendants  were  separated  and  kept  in  separate  chambers,  it 

*  See  “  Life  of  Mary  Stuart,”  by  Agnes  Strickland,  VoL  Vil.  "hires  of  (Queens  of  Scotlaml,” 
pp.  338  and  following. 
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ia  jr  jbable  that  Barbara  and  Gillies  were  forced  asunder.  Barbara  was  ex{)ecting 
to  become  a  mother  at  that  time  of  terror  and  consternation  ;  and  while  uncertain 
of  her  husband’s  fate  she  gave  birth  to  her  first  child. 

In  the  inventory  of  tiueen  Mary’s  effects,  taken  by  Sir  Aniyiis  Paulet 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1.^80 — the  day  before  her  return  from  Tixal — the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles  are  noted  by  him  as  being  in  the  custody  of  Gillies  Moubray  : — 
“A  pair  of  gold  bracelets,  a  jewel  of  crystal,  set  in  gold,  and  a  little  ox  of  gold, 
enamelled  red ;  also  150  French  crowns.  In  the  wardrobe  department  she  had 
the  keeping  of  a  plaine  black  velvet  gown,  a  gown  of  cypress,  a  kertell  of  tawny 
taffaty,  a  cloak,  and  a  velvet  hat.  This  young  lady  had  also  the  care  of  two  pair 
of  virginals  belonging  to  her  royal  mistress,  a  citheren  or  guitar,  and  a  saddle 
covered  with  velvet.” 

At  the  end  of  seventeen  days  Mary  was  brought  back  to  Chartley.  Her  first 
inquiry,  on  entering  the  castle,  was  for  Mrs.  Curie,  whose  situation  she  considered 
claimed  all  her  8ymi)athy.  On  being  informed  that  she  had  been  delivered  of  her 
child,  Mary  insisted  on  being  permitted  to  visit  her  before  she  would  enter  her 
own  apartment ;  nay,  more,  she  carried  her  ix>int,  though  Sir  Aniyas  Paulet  rudely 
followed  her  into  the  lying-in  chamber.  Regardless  of  his  presence,  she  did  her 
best  to  cheer  and  console  the  anxious  young  matron,  bidding  her  be  of  good 
comfort,”  and  “  promised  to  answer  for  her  husband  in  all  that  might  be  objected 
against  him.”  Then  observing  that  the  infant,  a  little  girl,  was  weakly,  she 
inquired  if  it  had  been  baptised ;  and  l)eing  told  it  had  not,  she  asked  Sir  Amyas 
“  to  allow  his  chaplain  to  baptise  it,  with  such  sponsors  as  lie  could  procure,  so  as  it 
might  bear  her  name.”  He  churlishly  refused,  and  her  majesty  left  the  chamber, 
but  presently  returned,  and,  placing  the  babe  on  her  knee,  proceeded  to  administer 
the  rite  of  lay  baptism,  taking  water  from  a  basin  and  casting  it  on  the  face 
of  the  child,  with  these  words :  “  Mary,  I  baptise  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  1” 

When  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  and  his  assistant  myrmidons  searched  Curie’s  chamber, 
they  found  two  canvass  rolls,  each  containing  1,000  crowns;  and  though  informed 
that  they  were  the  tiueen  of  Scots’  gift  to  Mrs.  Curie  on  her  marriage,  he  sealed 
and  took  possession  of  them  in  his  sovereign’s  name,  with  the  ri!St  of  the  plunder. 

Barbara  and  Gillies  were  separated  on  the  the  21st  of  September,  when  Queen 
Mary  was  removed  from  Chartley,  on  her  fatal  journey  to  Fotheringay ;  Gillies 
being  include<i  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  chosen  to  accompany  their  royal 
mistress,  while  Barbara  was  detained  at  Chartley  with  the  others,  in  strict  con¬ 
finement. 

The  two  sisters  spent  that  dismal  autumn  and  winter  in  their  separate  prisons 
— Barbara  in  agonising  uncertainty  of  her  husband’s  fate,  or  what  his  conduct 
would  be  in  regard  to  his  hapless  sovereign ;  Gillies  in  attendance  on  her  royal 
mistress  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  equally  precluded  with  her  from  air,  exercise,  or 
communicating  with  kindre<l  and  friends. 

Gillies  Moubray  was  present  when  the  sentence  of  death  was  announced  to 
Queen  Mary  by  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  kept  tearful  vigils  with  the 
other  ladies  round  her  bed  the  last  night  of  her  life,  and  assisted  in  her  toilet  on 
the  fatal  morning  of  her  execution. 

Mary  had  mentioned  all  her  servants  in  her  will,  including  Mrs.  Curie  and  the 
others  who  were  left  at  Chartley,  but  had  forgotten  to  name  Gillies  Moubray  or 
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Mademoiaelle  llaUay  Beauregard.  Bourgoigne,  her  physiciaD,  told  her  “  they  com* 
plained  that  their  uami's  were  not  mentioned  in  her  will,  not  that  they  were  greedy 
of  bequests,  but  feared  the  omission  might  cause  it  to  be  said  they  had  not  per¬ 
formed  faithful  service  to  her.’’  Mary  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  remark, 
and,  though  she  had  jiut  knelt  down  to  pray,  rose  and  inserted  both  their  names, 
devising  to  each  a  legacy  of  1,000  francs.  She  also  added  a  jiaragraph,  recom¬ 
mending  Gillies  Moubray  to  her  aunt,  the  Abbess  of  St.  Pierre,  with  a  request 
“  that  she  would  either  place  her  in  some  good  situation,  or  take  her  into  her  own 
service.”  Gillies  Moubray’s  vocation  was  not  to  be  that  of  cloistered  seclusion. 

After  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  had  been  perpetrated,  Barbara  Curie,  and  the 
rest  of  the  murdered  ([ueen’s  faithful  attendants,  were  conducted  from  Chartley  to 
Fotheringay  Castle,  by  Sir  Amyas  Paulet’s  servants.  On  the  way  they  were 
met  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Catlin,  who,  in  a  letter*  to  some  })ereon 
of  influence,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  details  the  {larticulars  of  a  conversation 
which,  he  says,  ^lassed  between  liim  and  Mrs.  Curly,  the  daughter  of  the  lord  of 
Barnbougle,  sumamed  Mobray.  She  spoke  of  the  trouble  her  husband  was  in, 
and  his  imprisonment,  and  her  intention  of  becoming  a  suitor  in  his  behalf.”  She 
passionately  <leclare<l  her  opinion  that  the  young  king,  her  sovereign,  could  not  bo 
so  graceless  and  monitrous  in  nature  as  to  leave  his  mother's  death  unavenged ; 
but  if  ho  woidd,  other  princes,  her  allies,  would  make  common  cause  for  that 
pur|)08e.  Barbara  intrusted  a  message  and  token  of  credence  to  this  gentleman 
for  her  father,  together  with  a  direction  to  Ualfe  Lawson,  of  Catterick  Briggs,  in 
liichmoudshire,  who  wiis  probably  the  i)erson  on  whom  she  relied  for  its  being 
conveyed, 

A  sweet,  yet  sorrowful,  reunion  it  must  have  been  for  the  noble-minded 
sisters,  Barbara  and  Gillies,  when  they  met,  after  their  five  months  of  separation, 
in  those  gloomy  towers,  where  their  beloved  mistress  had  been  lawlessly  done  to 
death  under  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  where  her  mangled  remains  lay  cothned, 
but  uuburied.  Gillies  had  much  to  tell  Barbara  of  the  melancholy  scenes  by 
which  those  months  had  been  marked.  The  murdered  queen  had  been  persuaded 
that  her  secretaries  had  saved  themselves  from  the  rack,  the  halter,  and  the 
quartering-kuife  by  bearing  false  witness  of  her.  But  Barbara  refused  to  believe 
that  her  husband,  Gilbert  Curie,  had  done  aught  in  prejudice  of  his  royal  mistress. 
Indeed,  presumptions  of  innocence  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  both  he 
and  Nau  were  still  incarcerated  in  the  Gate-house  at  Westminster,  instead  of  being 
liberated  with  the  rewards  of  treachery. 

Barbara  and  Gillies  united  with  the  other  faithful  attendants  of  (^ueen  Mary 
in  petitioning  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  country ;  but  no  1  all  were 
detained  in  the  like  rigorous  restraint  as  when  she  was  living.  Spring  clothed  the 
rich  plains  of  Northamptonshire  with  llowers  and  verdure,  and  summer  suns 
smiled  on  the  silvery  bosom  of  the  broad  Nen ;  but  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  sternly  denied 
the  captive  baud  the  solace  of  an  occasional  stroll  in  those  pleasant  meads.  Barbara 
and  Gillies  were  Protestants,  but  he  treated  them  no  wlut  more  favourably  than 
those  sealous  members  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  Ehzabeth  Curie  and  Benee  Ballay. 

Six  mouths  i)asBed  away,  and  the  gloomy  monotony  of  Fotheringay  was  sud¬ 
denly  broken  by  the  arrival  of  poursuivauts,  heralds,  and  officers  of  state.  Queen 


*  This  letter  is  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Ufiioe. 
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Elizabeth  had  suddenly  decided  on  giving  her  dearly- beloved  sieter  and  cousin,  the 
late  Queen  of  Scots,”  a  ppmpous  state  funeral,  and  to  j)erform  the  ottice  of  chief 
mourner  by  proxy.  The  funeral  was  to  bo  solemnised  at  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
at  which  all  the  faithful  servants  of  the  said  queen  were  to  assist,  and  to  be  clad  in 
suitable  mourning,  at  the  expense  of  her  gracious  majesty  of  England.  Otiicers  of 
the  royal  wardrobe  and  tailors  arrived  with  bales  of  black  cloth,  crape,  and  mourning 
silks,  both  for  the  gentlemen  and  ladies.  She  had,  moreover,  sent  a  French  gentle¬ 
woman  to  make  caps  and  hoods  for  the  ladies  in  the  most  approved  fashion  for  a 
royal  funeral  procession.  But  these  true  mourners  unanimou.sly  answered — 

“  Such  i)oor  black  as  we  had,  or  could  procure,  we  assumed  when  deprived  of 
our  dear  queen  and  mistress  six  months  ago.  We  have  worn  it  ever  since,  and 
desire  none  other,  nor  will  w’e  accept  anything  that  is  the  ( jueen  of  England’s  gift.” 

Though  all  (jueen  Mary’s  personal  attendants,  both  male  and  female,  walked  in 
procession  at  her  long-delayed  funeral,  none  would  attend  the  prayers  and 
sermon,  except  the  two  Moubray  sisters,  Barbara  and  Gillies,  and  Sir  Andrew 
Melville,  who  were  Protestants.  They  united,  however,  with  the  others  in  refusing 
to  attend  the  funeral  banquet,  to  which  they  were  all  pressingly  invited,  and  were 
remanded  back  to  prison,  in  consequence,  jierhaps,  of  the  indignant  manner  in 
which  they  had  reiielledall  the  proffered  civilities  of  the  t  tueen  of  England. 

Barbara  and  Gillies  are  said  to  have  been  more  hardly  dealt  with  than  the  other 
ladies.  The  particulars  of  their  treatment  were  at  last  communicated  to  the  young 
King  of  Scotland,  who  despatched  their  own  father,  the  Baron  of  Barnbougal,  as 
an  accredited  ainbassador  to  the  court  of  England,  to  offer  a  remonstrance  to  tjueen 
Elizabeth  in  behalf  of  the  faithful  servants  of  the  late  queen  lus  mother.  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  no  pretence  on  which  to  ground  a  refusal,  and  all  were  released,  after 
three  months’  rigorous  detention. 

Mrs.  Curie  and  Gillies  Moubray  joined  their  father  in  Ivondon  with  Elizabeth 
Curie,  and  they  all  remained  together  till  the  liberation  of  Gilbert  Curie  was  at  last 
obtained.  The  sisters  then  parted  for  ever.  Barbara  embarked  with  her  husband, 
their  infant  daughter  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  Curie,  for  Antwerp  ;  Gillies  Moubray 
returned  with  her  father  to  Scotland.  There  she  married  a  rich  and  honourable 
gentleman,  the  laiird  of  Pennicuick,  from  which  marriage  the  present  possessor  of 
that  fair  domain.  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.,  is  lineally  descended.  He  possesses  the 
following  relics  of  ttueen  Mary,  which  are  said  to  have  been  given  by  her  to  Gillies 
Moubray  when  she  divided  her  trinkets  among  her  ladies  the  evening  before  her  de¬ 
capitation  : — A  necklace  of  oval  gold  beads,  the  size  and  shape  of  redbreasts’ 
eggs ;  each  bead  is  delicately  punctured  with  holes  in  a  lace  pattern,  and  unscrews 
for  the  pur])OBe  of  being  filled  with  cotton  saturated  with  scented  essence,  the 
fragrance  of  which  exudes  through  the  perforations.  One  bead,  considerably 
larger  than  the  others,  is  suspended  from  the  centre  like  an  amulet.  There  is  also 
a  beautiful  gold  locket,  enamelled  with  the  miniatures  of  (jueen  Mary  and  her  first 
husband,  Francis  11.,  in  very  small  size,  garnislied  with  pendant  pearls,  suspended 
by  little  gold  chains  from  the  bottom  of  the  setting. 

Barbara  passed  the  residue  of  her  days  in  Antwerp  with  her  husband,  Gilbert 
Curie,  and  his  sister  Elizabeth,  in  tranquil  happiness,  fur  fuur-and-twenty  years. 
She  liad  eight  children,  of  whom  only  two  survived  her  and  their  father.  Gilbert 
Curie,  who  was  many  years  older  than  Barbara,  died  first.  He  wrote  and  publishal 
an  explanation  of  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Babington  plot,  proving  that  he 
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luid  not  wilfully  done  anything  to  injure  his  royal  mistress,  though  his  alleged  tes* 
timony,  and  that  of  his  colleague  Nau,  had  been  cited  against  her  on  her  mock 
trial  in  the  hall  of  Fotheringay  Castle ;  fur,  though  the  most  frightful  threats  had 
been  used,  and  he  had  been  shown  the  rack  several  times,  he  had  persisted  in  main¬ 
taining  her  ignorance,  as  well  as  his  own,  of  any  evil  designs  against  Queen 
Elizabeth,  solemnly  protesting  that  the  object  of  Babington’s  conspiracy,  as  far 
as  they  knew  of  it,  was  merely  for  the  emancipation  of  the  queen  his  sovereign 
from  prison.” 

Barbara  died  in  the  year  161G,  having  survived  her  husband  and  his  sister 
Elizabeth  five  years,  and  her  beloved  queen  twenty-nine.  She  and  her  sister-in- 
law,  Elizabeth  Curie,  were  interred  in  the  same  grave,  in  the  little  church  of 
the  Scotch  College  at  Antwerp  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  They  had  brought  with 
them  from  England  the  beautiful  original  portrait  of  their  royal  mistress,  which  is 
placed  over  their  tomb  between  two  angels,  one  of  whom  is  in  the  act  of  recording, 
the  other  of  proclaiming,  her  virtues  and  her  wrongs. 

The  monument  is  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  the  tablet  containing  the 
epitaph  of  these  faithful  attendants  on  their  murdered  queen  is  supported  between 
the  statues  of  St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  Barbara.  The  inscription  is  iu  Latin,  from  the 
pen  of  the  youngest  surviving  son  of  Barbara  Moubray  and  Gilbert  Curie.  The 
following  is  a  literal  translation : — 

Traveller,  thou  seest  here  a  tomb  where  rest,  awaiting  the  awaking  of  the 
just,  two  noble  British  ladies.  One  of  these,  Barbara  Moubray,  daughter  of  the 
Baron  John  Moubray,  was  lady  of  honour  to  the  illustrious  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of 
Scotland,  and  was  married  to  Gilbert  Curie,  who,  during  more  than  twenty  years, 
was  secretary  to  that  queen.  The  husband  and  wife  lived  four-and-tweuty  years 
in  the  most  perfect  union,  and  had  eight  children,  of  whom  six  preceded  them  to 
heaven.  The  two  who  survive  were  brought  up  in  the  paths  of  learning.  James, 
the  eldest,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesuits  at  Madrid.  Hippulite,  the  second,  is  an 
Associate  of  the  same  company  in  Belgic  Gaul.  This  last,  weeping  the  beet  of 
mothers,  who  passed  from  this  life  to  the  life  eternal  the  Slstof  July,  1C16,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-seven  years,  has  rabed  this  monument  to  the  best  of  mothers. 

“  The  other,  Elizabetli  Curie,  descended  from  the  same  honourable  house  of 
Curie,  was  likewise  lady  of  honour  to  Mary  Stuart,  and,  after  having  been  during 
eight  years  her  faithful  companion  in  her  prison,  was  present  at  her  immolation, 
and  received  her  last  kiss.” 

It  was  Elizabeth  Curie  who  presented  to  the  Scotch  College  at  Douay  the 
noble  whole-length  portrait  of  Mary  Stuart  on  the  scaffold  which  is  at  present 
preserved  in  the  College  of  Blairs,  near  Aberdeen. 

If  we  may  venture  to  give  credit  to  the  Ktatement  of  a  curious  contemporary 
Flembh  MS  ,  Barbara  and  Elizabeth  Curie  brought  with  them  to  Antwerp  a  case 
containing  the  severed  head  of  their  royal  mistress,  which  they  had  succeeded  iu 
abstracting  from  her  coffin  while  her  remains  continued  so  long  unburied  in  a 
chamber  of  Fotheringay  Castle,  and  which  they  caused  to  be  dejwsited  in  a  silver 
urn  at  the  foot  of  a  pillar  in  tlie  same  little  church  of  St.  Andrew’s  where  they  were 
themselves  afterwards  buried.*  Aunes  Stiuckland. 


•  Cited  by  Mark  Napier,  Etq.,  in  a  note  to  liis  invalnablc  edition  of  ”  Spotlbwood’s  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,”  Vol.  III.,  p.  IIG. 
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CIIAPTEU  XVI. 

AN  INTKUKriTlOX. 

Soon  after  breakfast,  on  the  morning  follosriiig  my  excursion  with  Mr?. 
Donhead,  I  learned  that  she  was  going  out  shopping,  ac  lompanied  by  Mrs.  White ; 
and,  as  I  he-ard  them  propose  to  visit  some  mutual  friend  with  whom  I  wa 
unacquainted,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  stay  at  home  and  await  their  return 
to  dinner,  which  had  been  fixed  at  a  late  hour,  when  my  guardian  and  Mr. 
Donhead  would  join  us.  It  was  a  rather  dull  but  not  a  wet  day,  the  blue  of  the 
sky  seeming  almost  wintry  in  its  steel-like  hue,  and  traversefi  by  clouds  which, 
though  laden  with  rain,  were  driven  by  the  gusty  autumnal  wind  too  swiftly  to 
dischargo  their  showers.  It  may  seem  remarkable  that  I  should  remember  this,  or 
rather  that  1  should  have  noticed  the  skyey  aspects  in  a  not  very  broad  London 
street,  where  no  great  expanse  of  cloud  could  lie  observed  beyond  the  opposite 
house-tops ;  but  it  was  an  old  habit  of  mine  to  muse  dreamily  upon  this  aerial 
scenery,  and  watch  the  moving  flecks  which  massed  themselves  at  last  into  fantastic 
and  fleeting  shapes  of  peak,  and  ridge,  and  tower. 

On  this  particular  morning  I  had  determined  to  spend  the  time  till  noon,  at 
least,  in  the  library ;  for  I  had  almost  ceased  auy  regular  course  of  study,  and  the 
advent  of  visitors  had  given  me  some  semblance  of  excuse  in  abating  the  usual 
readings  for  a  time. 

To  the  library,  then,  I  went,  and,  having  selected  a  book  which  I  knew  would 
enchain  me  for  an  hour  or  more,  drew  a  stool  to  the  window,  and,  half  shaded  by 
the  curtain,  began  to  read.  Is  it  true  that,  in  some  peculiar  states  of  constitution, 
mental  or  physical,  we  have  within  us  subtle  premonitions  of  external  influences, 
good  or  evil — much  more  frequently  the  latter  ?  Does  some  magnetic  quality  warn 
us  of  approaching  harm,  to  strike  the  weak  and  irresolute  with  nerveless  fear,  and 
to  rouse  the  determination  of  the  stronger  will  and  more  undaunted  heart  ?  I 
believe  it  does,  and  that  in  this  subtle,  true,  and  potent  force  may  be  discerned 
that  mysterious  sympathy  or  antagonism  between  living  beings  which  needs  no 
meflium  to  enhance  its  power. 

Not  the  most  unscrupulous  spirit-rapper  who  ever  interpreted  lying  statements 
and  bad  spelling  by  explaining  how  disembodied  ghosts — caught  on  the  ]x>int  of  an 
odylic  corkscrew  in  their  wandering  through  strata  of  circles — visit  back-rooms  to 
play  tunes  on  cheap  accordions,  has  yet  produced  a  juggle  half  so  wonderful  in 
seeming  as  is  this  strange  reality,  which  comes  upon  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
every  year,  and  points  to  a  practical  and  easily  recognised  result. 

My  book  lay  upon  my  knee  unread  as  I  gazed  upward  at  the  strip  of  sky  just 
visible  beyond  a  corner  house,  and  watched  a  dim  sea  rolling  in  white  foam  upon 
a  rocky  coast  of  slate.  I  was  conscious  of  no  fully-formed  thought ;  my  musings 
were  vague  aud  misty  as  the  scene  I  had  conjured  up  ;  but  mixed  with  them  some¬ 
how  were  the  pictures  which  hung  behind  me,  and  to  which  I  liave  before  referred, 
of  the  sea-bird  on  the  rock — of  the  tossed  aud  solitary  wreck.  I  had  been  sitting 
long — or  I  believe  1  liad — before  this  new  element  became  connected  with  my  day¬ 
dream,  and,  turning  round,  lialf  involuntarily,  to  glance  at  the  pictures  themselves, 
found  that  the  curtains  had  fallen  over  me  so  as  to  shut  out  that  side  of  the  room. 
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leavin|{  only  a  small  space  through  which  I  could  see  the  opposite  wall  and  the 
door.  Not  rectifying'  the  accident,  I  was  turning  to  the  window  again,  my  cheek 
resting  on  my  hand,  when  1  heard  the  lock  click,  the  door  open,  and  the  woman, 
whom  that  instinctive  Bcnsation  might  well  have  foretold,  entered  with  a  hurried 
glance,  which  seemed  coutidetit  of  the  room  having  no  inmate. 

Shu  laughed  slightly  to  herself  as  she  closed  the  door  after  her  without  noise, 
and  approached  the  bookcase,  which  stood  opposite  me,  with  something  in  her 
hand,  which,  in  the  half -obscured  room,  looked  like  a  key.  This  she  applied  to  a 
drawer  beneath  the  shelves,  which,  together  with  the  glass  doors  of  the  bookcase 
itself,  was  always  kept  locked,  and,  after  haggling  for  a  moment,  contrived  to 
force  l)ack  the  bolt  and  draw  down  the  front,  which  opened  in  the  manner  of  an 
escritoire.  1  sat  almost  without  breathing,  uncertain  whether  to  spring  to  the 
bell-rope  and  pull  it  until  cook  came  from  the  kitchen,  or  to  be  still  and  watch  her. 
It  was  evident  that  she  had  had  precise  directions,  but  that  there  was  still  some 
diliiculty  in  finding  what  she  sought  there. 

lie  said  in  the  right-hand  drawer.  I’ll  swear !”  1  heard  her  mutter  to  herself ; 
“  but  I  can’t  find  no  spring.  The  old  fool’s  been  and  hid  it  somewhere  elae« 
perhaps,  though.  1  wonder  what  the  papers  inside  can  be  about !  I’ve  a  good 
mind  to  break  the  seal  and  look,  and  I  will,  too,  if  1  once  find  it ;  an’  then, 
perhaps,  1  sli^ll  get  you  under  my  thumb,  Mr.  AN’illmott — and  that  young  hussy, 
too,  with  her  quiet  airs  an’  cat’s  eyes,  suspectin’  everything — yes,  and  /dm,  too— 
and  perhaps  /«  r — who  knows  I’ll  empty  this  drawer.” 

She  removed  some  papers  and  rolls  of  pamphlets  as  she  spoke,  and  laid  them  on 
the  table.  When  she  turned  to  the  escritoire  again,  1  could  hear  her  scraping  with 
her  fingers  round  what  appeared  to  be  the  inside  of  some  cavity  in  its  interior 
fittings.  Presently  a  sharp  but  scarcely  audible  crack  sounded  so  suddenly  that 
she  started  back,  and  a  flat  piece  of  wood  shot  forward  and  fell  upon  the  carpet. 

“  It  give  me  quite  a  turn,”  I  heanl  her  say ;  “  but  there’s  the  package,  I 
s’pose,  right  enough.  He  swore  no  harm  to  me  could  come  of  it  if  I  wasn’t 
discovered  takiu’ it  away ;  but  how  do  I  know  that'/  It’s  robbery,  I  suppose.  No, 
DO,  I'll  have  a  look  at  ’em  first,  and  if  they’re  wrote  plain  we’ll  see,  mister,  who’s 
the  Bhar{>est  of  us  two.” 

It  was  rather  a  bulky  packet  that  she  took  out  of  a  recess  which  had  l>een 
revealed  by  the  displacement  of  the  front — a  packet  of  white  paper,  sealed  at  both 
ends  and  in  the  middle  with  a  large  red  seal. 

“  It’s  so  plaguy  dark  I  can’t  make  out  what  it  is,”  she  said.  I’ll  chance 
openin’  them  curtains,  for  it  looks  like  French.”  She  was  looking  at  some 
indorsement  on  the  outside  of  the  packet,  and  as  she  spoke  came  forward  towards 
the  window. 

There  was  no  time  for  reflection ;  but  I  saw  that  some  personal  struggle  was 
almost  inevitable,  and  felt  a  strange  excitement  rise  up  within  me — an  excitement 
which  was  still  allied  to  a  sort  of  calm  which  kept  my  pale  face  steady,  I  knew, 
and  enabled  me  to  keep  my  clenched  hands  quiet. 

Another  moment,  and  her  hand  was  on  the  curtain.  I  let  her  draw  it  half 
back  before  I  rose,  then  sprang  to  my  feet,  and,  snatching  the  paper  from  her 
hand,  dashed  away  her  uplifted  arm,  and,  wrenching  open  the  door  of  communica¬ 
tion,  burst  into  the  drawing-room  before  she  could  stay  me. 

Almost  without  reflection,  and  yet  with  some  dimly  preconceived  plan,  I  forced 
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np  the  Bash  of  the  heavy  front  window.  With  a  curse  ehe  came  after  me,  her  face, 
which  expreaaed  both  rage  and  fear,  tiushed  in  dark,  purple  patches,  and  working 
frightfully,  the  white  foam  standing  on  her  dry  lips. 

“  Stop  I”  1  shouteil  in  a  voice  which  sounded  strangely  unlike  my  own,  as  it 
rang  through  the  room  and  sounded  its  own  echo  on  the  piano.  “  Dare  to  lay  a 
hand  on  me,  or  try  to  take  this  away,  and  1  will  scream  for  help  till  I  bring  a 
crowd  round  the  door.” 

She  clenched  her  hands,  but  suffered  them  to  drop  by  her  sides ;  then,  hoarsely, 
and  as  though  she  attempted  to  swallow  by  a  spasmodic  effort — 

“  Hah!  cowardly  beast!  you  know  what  you  deserve,  do  you  ?  You  know  I’d 
murder  you  outright  with  half  a  hand — you  jxmr,  pale-faced  minx !  You're  come 
of  a  nice  stock,  you  are— of  a  nice  father  an’  a  nice  mother— oh,  1  know  you !’’ 

I  am  writing  my  own  story,  and  1  feel  bound  to  write  it  truthfully.  Away 
with  false  shame,  then,  and  let  mo  at  once  acknowledge  that,  during  the  first  part 
of  this  address,  1  felt  as  1  suppose  men  must  feel.  1  was  almost  reiuly  to  humour 
her,  and  spring  on  at  once  to  the  attack,  deciding  the  issue  by  wager  of  battle.  It 
was  most  unfeminine  and  unladylike,  doubtless ;  but,  for  a  moment,  indignation 
held  me  undecided,  and  1  took  a  step  forward.  One  idea  in  conne.xion  with  this 
woman  vaguely  recurretl  to  me  even  then,  however,  and  I  fancied  she  might  have 
a  concealed  weapon  somewhere.  Whether  or  not,  the  warlike  impetus  was  too 
transient  to  grow  into  action,  and  1  stood  firmly  to  my  first  advantage. 

“I  know  you  too,”  1  retorted,  “and  everybody  in  the  street  shall  know. 
Iveave  the  room  instantly,  or  1  will  call  *  Thieves  1’  ”  1  raised  my  voice  at  the  last 
word  sufficiently  to  frighten  her,  for  she  cast  a  frightened  glance  round,  and,  with 
a  malignant  face,  o^ieued  the  door  and  walked  out. 

1  felt  that  I  should  bo  safe  only  at  the  window,  and  yet  I  shrank  altogether 
from  calling  for  assistance.  The  whole  scene  was  not  more  repugnant  to  my 
nature  than  would  have  been  this  termination  to  it;  and,  in  a  confused  uncertainty 
how  to  act  or  what  to  do,  I  stood  holding  the  paper  in  my  hand.  1  had  just 
glanced  mechanically  at  the  inscription  with  which  the  packet  was  indorsed — it  was 
in  French,  and  consisteil  only  of  the  words,  Ia  h  temoiiinaiii  n,  when  cook  burst 
into  the  room,  her  broad,  honest  face  flushoil  and  agitated,  her  fat  hands  wringing 
each  other  in  utter  distraction. 

“Oh,  Miss  Wayfe,  Miss  Wayfe!”  she  ejaculated,  “whatever  hare  happened’? 
That  creetur  down-stairs  is  goin’  on  like  a  Bedlamite ;  she’s  turned  my  whole  mask 
o’  blood  with  her  awful  language.  ^Vllatever  are  you  a-standin’  at  the  open  winder 
for'?  an’  she  a-vowin’  vengeance  against  you.” 

“  Look  here,”  I  said,  jiointing  to  the  open  escritoire.  “  She  came  in  here  to 
commit  rubbery ;  I  was  sitting  at  the  window  aud  saw  it  all.  What  is  to  be  done  ’? 
she  ought  to  be  punished.” 

Cook  dropped  into  a  chair,  still  wringing  her  hands,  and  seeming  to  be 
threatened  with  hysterics. 

“  Don’t  touch  nothing  till  master  and  ^tlrs.  White  comes  home,”  she  said ;  “  we 
can’t  do  nothing  without  them,  not  if  we  was  to  raise  the  street — and  a  jiair  of 
fowls  to  truss  aud  the  pies  not  half  made.  I  think  she's  up-stairs  a-gettin’  her 
things  on  to  go  away.” 

“Stay  here  a  moment,  then,”  1  replied,  as  1  went  out  into  the  passage.  1  had 
some  vague  thought  of  following  her ;  but  before  1  had  reached  the  stairs  the 
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sfcreet-door  ban^l  with  a  concussion  that  shook  the  house,  and,  as  cook  and  I 
rushed  to  the  window,  the  woman,  who  was  walking  rapidly  away  with  a  bundle 
under  her  arm,  stopped  to  shake  her  fist  at  us,  and  ground  her  teeth  together  in 
ungovernable  ratfe.  It  was  half-an-hour  before  we  left  the  window,  and,  having 
shut  it  again  and  locked  the  doors  of  both  rooms,  leaving  the  papers  on  the  ground, 
1  went  down  with  my  companion  into  the  kitchen,  and  helped  to  prepare  the 
dinner ;  but  not  before  she  had  insisted  on  my  swallowing  some  liquid  which  she 
said  was  “cordial,"  tasting,  as  I  thought,  like  a  spirituous  compound  of  unknown 
ingredients. 

“  Well,  the  place  is  more  wholesome  now  she’s  gone,  anyhow,"  she  said ;  “  for 
she  was  always  threatening  about  something ;  and  what  Mrs.  White  should  have 
had  her  here  for  I  can’t  make  out,  except  it  was  because  she  knew  about  Mr. 
Willmott’s  son.” 

1  stopped  with  half-frozen  pulses,  leaning  my  hand  heavily  on  the  dresser, 
where  I  hml  l)een  arranging  a  dish.  “  What  did  she  know  alx)ut  him  ?"  1  iusked. 

“  Oh  !  I  can’t  tell.  I’m  sure  ;  and  if  I  did  I  oughtn’t  to  let  you  know  it,  miss ; 
but  she  told  me  once  as  she  was  more  to  him  than  anybody  in  that  house,  and 
that  they’d  find  it  out  some  o’  these  days." 

“  And  you  never  mentioned  this  to  Mrs.  White  ?" 

“  No ;  why  shoulil  I  'i  Lor’  bless  you,  she  used  to  run  on  like  a  mad  creetur  at 
times  about  young  Mr.  Willmott’s  wife,  an’  once  or  twice  I  wondered  why  she 
wasn’t  afraid  o’  talking  to  me  so ;  but  I  don’t  think  she  could  help  it,  you  see,  she 
was  that  wild ;  and  of  course  Mrs.  White  knew  best  why  she  came  here.” 

1  don’t  think  Mrs.  White  knew  anything  about  it,”  1  replied.  Further 
parley  was  ended  by  Mr.  Willmott’s  knock  at  the  door,  and,  with  my  hands  all 
covered  with  Hour,  1  ran  up  to  let  him  in. 

CHAPTER  XVH. 
ca.\.\G  K. 

My  guardian  looked  at  me  sharply  as  he  came  into  the  hall,  followed  by  Mr. 
Donhead,  who  seemed  to  take  in  every  point  of  my  dishevelled  appearance  in  one 
slow,  icy  glance  from  his  unaltered  eyes. 

“Why,  Wayfe,”  said  the  former  gentleman,  “have  you  commenced  a  new 
course  of  study,  meaning  to  qualify  yourself  fur  a  good  plain  cook?  You  sec, 
Donhead,”  he  added,  turning  to  his  companion,  “  she  takes  advantage  of  our  having 
a  good  dinner  in  your  honour  by  sccuriiig  a  lesson  in  housekeeping.” 

I  suppose  something  in  my  face  conveyed  to  the  clergyman  that  there  was  a 
greater  anxiety  than  the  success  of  the  dinner  to  account  for  my  hurried  manner 
and  negligent  dress. 

“Has  Mrs.  White  or  Mrs.  Donhead  returned  V”  ho  asked,  his  eyes  dwelling 
on  me  with  a  scrutiny  which  seemed  to  fix  itself  on  my  trembling  lii>3. 

“  No,  they  have  not  arrived  yet.” 

Mr.  Willmott  had  turned  quickly,  with  his  foot  on  the  stair ;  he  now  walked 
back,  and  placed  his  hand  on  mine. 

“Who  has  been  here  this  morning?”  he  asked,  almost  fiercely,  as  his  face 
set  into  an  expression  of  stony  harshness,  and  turned  pale,  but  not  white. 

“  No  one  has  been  here,  sir,  but  somebody  has  gone  away.  Tell  me,  have  you 
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any  documents  or  papers  which  arc  of  value  —  any  that  you  aro  careful  uot 
to  lose  ?” 

Ho  loosed  his  hold  of  my  luud  and  tottered  for  a  moment  to  the  baluster, 
leaning  heavily  upon  it.  I  thought  he  would  have  fallen  iu  a  fit,  for  he  tried  to 
speak,  and  no  sound  came  from  his  lips.  Vitality  was  still  strong  within  hU  old 
but  healthy  frame,  however,  and  he  waved  aside  the  arm  that  Air.  Donhead 
offered  him. 

“  Who  has  stolen  any?"  he  said,  hoarsely.  “  Toll  me  at  once,  and  I  may  know 
how  to  get  them  back  before  they  reach  the  villain  who  has  planned  this.  Son  of 
mine ! — No!  here,  as  1  stand,  an  old  man  who  has  never  yet  cut  him  off  from  my 
relationship,  I  curse - ” 

“  Stay  1"  cried  Mr.  Donhead,  sternly,  but  with  an  intensity  in  his  frozen  eyes 
which  seemed  to  emphasise  his  words  as  though  they  had  been  a  truin]H:t  blast. 

Curses  are  futile  till  you  know  the  extent  of  your  wrong.  AVayfe,  come  with  us 
up-sUtirs." 

I  saw  my  guardian  trembling,  and  yet  he  stood  upright,  and  with  a  kindling 
expression  which  seemed  to  resent  his  son-in-law’s  rebuke. 

“  They  are  not  stolen  !"  1  almost  shouted,  wishing  to  obviate  the  first  effects  of 
my  ill-chosen  question.  “  1  have  locked  them  in  the  drawing-room,  and  every¬ 
thing  remains  as  it  was.  Como  up!  come  up!"  and  I  ran  ou  at  once,  beckoning 
them  to  follow.  I  had  no  .sooner  opened  the  door  than  my  guardian  strode  to  the 
bookcase,  the  drawer  in  which  still  remained  open,  with  tiiu  false  key  in  the  lock, 
and,  as  he  saw  that  the  secret  nook  had  s])rnng  u})cu,  looked  round  in  dismay. 

“  There  was  a  packet,  Wayfo,"  he  said — “  a  sealed  jiacket.  Where  b  it  ? — 
have  you  seen  it  ?" 

1  had  already  secured  it,  for  I  saw  Mr.  Donhead’s  calm  eye  sura'cy  the  room, 
and  fix  itself  upon  the  parcel  us  it  lay  beneath  the  window.  From  1  know  not 
what  instinct,  1  felt  that  my  guanlian  would  rather  he  should  not  read  the  super¬ 
scription  on  the  envelope ;  and,  even  os  I  spoke,  disregarding  the  hand  held  out  to 
arrest  it  on  its  progress  from  mo  to  its  owner,  I  gave  it  up,  with  the  writing  down¬ 
wards. 

As  Mr.  Willmott  glanced  quickly  at  the  seals,  and  found  them  unbroken,  I  saw 
him  draw  a  deep  breath,  .and  the  deadly  ^talcness  left  him.  By  referring  to  a 
memorandum  which  he  withdrew  from  the  cover  of  one  of  the  books  ou  the  lower 
shelf,  he  discovered  that  nothing  was  missing;  but  1  noticed  that  he  carefully  locked 
the  mysterious  inclosure  in  a  drawer  iu  the  writing-table  befure  he  turned,  and, 
taking  me  in  hb  arms,  while  he  pressed  a  kiss  upon  my  foreliead,  sought  an 
explanation. 

“  1  must  have  brought  a  good  fairy  into  my  house  when  I  iidopted  you,"  ho 
said,  with  strange  emotion.  But  tell  us  by  what  sjHiU  you  frustrated  the  thief  ?" 

Mr.  Donhead  retained  the  same  imperturbable  calm,  but,  as  he  sat  down  to 
Ibtcn,  I  could  see  the  strange,  suspicious  expression  which  I  had  at  first  noticed  in 
hb  face  deepen  into  a  slight  frown,  full  of  penetrating  inquiry.  There  was  a  mys¬ 
tery  about  which  he  was  too  well-bred  to  inquire,  but  which  he  would  dearly  have 
liked  to  solve. 

When  1  had  finished  my  narrative,  no  solution  came,  however,  oven  though  he 
went  so  far  as  to  hint  at  the  valuable  nature  of  the  documents  whose  supposed  loss 
had  affected  my  guardian  so  deeply.  Mr.  Willmott  merely  assented,  not  without  a 
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quick  gUnce,  as  penetrating,  though  not  as  suspicious,  as  Mr.  Donhead’s  own,  aiid 
the  faint  reflection  of  a  shrewd  smile,  which  gave  place  instantly  to  a  heavy  sigh. 

“  You  will  give  information  at  once,  of  course  ?”  said  the  clergyman.  “  I  will 
go  with  you.  ^V^e  shall  have  time  before  dinner.” 

1  have  lost  nothing,”  replied  my  guardian.  No ;  I  shall  pursue  the  matter 
no  further.” 

“  May  I  .ask  why  ?”  pursued  his  guest,  surprised  for  a  moment  out  of  his  self- 
contained  calm. 

“  I  see  nothing  but  a  disagreeable  result — and,  indeed,  circumstances  make  it 
undesirable.  This  is  Richara’s  work.  I  will  take  your  advice,  Donhead,  and 
invoke  no  curse  upon  him  heavier  than  that  he  bears  already.  But  he  is  no  more 
son  of  mine.” 

Mrs.  Donhead  and  Mrs.  White  coming  in  terminated  the  colloquy ;  but  could 
see  that  Mr.  Donhead  was  more  disturbed  than  I  had  ever  hoped  to  see  him.  llis 
was  one  of  those  natures  which  cannot  brook  a  secret  battling  their  sagacity. 

“  Run  away  and  get  dressed,  Wayfe,”  said  my  guardian,  kindly ;  “  we  have 
twenty  minutes  before  dinner-time,  and  that  will  sutfice  to  tell  Mrs.  White  and 
your  aunt  all  about  it.” 

Strangely  enough  it  sounded  to  hear  him  refer  to  my  relationship  after  having 
disowned  my  father,  llis  voice  faltered  on  the  word  ^‘aunt,”  too,  but  he  did  not 
change  it  as  he  repeated,  “Got  go !” 

Twenty  minutes  might  have  sufliced  for  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  events  of 
the  morning,  but  Mrs.  Donhead  was  still  lost  in  frightened  simprise  and  in  vague 
speculation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  jmpers  to  obtain  possession  of  which  the 
attempt  had  been  made,  when  we  heard  Mr.  Willmott’s  bell  ring,  and  knew  that 
dinner  was  about  to  be  served.  I  had  noticed  that  Mrs.  White  hazarded  little 
remark,  but  appeared  much  disturbed. 

“  1  should  have  obeyed  my  first  impulses  about  that  woman,  as  Wayfe  said,” 
she  half  whispered.  When  she  left  the  room,  hurrying  down-stairs  to  help  serve 
the  dinner,  Mrs.  Donhead  touched  me  on  the  arm.  “  Do  you  think  it  was  my 
father's  will  that  they  tried  to  steal  V”  she  .asked. 

No,  1  think  not ;  it  was  nothing  like  a  will ;  besides,  what  could  have  been 
the  motive  for  stealing  that  during  his  lifetime?” 

“  1  don’t  know.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Donhead  will  know  what  papers  they  were  ?” 

“  1  think  it  very  unlikely.  Mr.  Willmott  said  nothing  on  the  subject.” 

‘^And  he  refuses  to  punish  the  woman?” 

“  Decidedly  refuses.  Indeed,  I  don’t  think  he  will  refer  to  the  subject  much 
more  at  all.” 

My  opinion  was  verified ;  for,  during  the  dinner,  the  cloud  on  Mr.  Donhead’s 
brow  deepened — Mrs.  ^Vhite  was  silent — and,  at  last,  my  aunt,  with  great  effort, 
said — “  Surely,  papa,  you  will  take  some  steps  to  discover  who  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this  attempt,  as  the  papers  were  evidently  of  so  much  importance?  How  else 
can  you  be  sure  of  their  safety  in  future?” 

“  Why  should  1  try  to  learn  more  than  1  know  at  present  ?  It  is  quite  evident 
who  the  real  thief  must  be,  since  his  iostrument  had  such  distinct  instructions.  As 
for  the  papers,  before  midnight  they  will  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  stolen, 
because  1  mean  to  bum  them.  They  are  of  no  great  value,  but  they  contain 
certain  matters  which  would  implicate  others,  and  they  had  better  be  destroyed. 
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I  shall  endeavour  to  forget  the  subject  afterwards,  and  we  may  as  well  try  to  do 
so  now ;  it  is  a  very  ugly  theme,  that  of  the  conduct  of  your  brother,  who  is  no 
longer  son  of  mine.” 

The  whole  evening  passed  off  gloomily,  although  I  sat  r^uiet  and  with  a  certain 
serene  enjoyment  of  Mrs.  Donhead's  music. 

My  guardian  was  taciturn,  and  his  mood  was  not  disturbed  by  Mr.  Donhead, 
who  took  up  a  book,  and  turned  page  after  page  without  seeming  to  fix  his 
thoughts  upon  the  subject.  At  last  Mrs.  Donhead  rose  to  go,  and  presently  her 
husband  bade  us  good  night,  as  Mrs.  White  went  down  to  see  the  house  properly 
fastened.  1  was  turaing  to  follow,  when  Mr.  Willmott  beckoned  me  to  stay. 

“  Wayfe,”  he  said,  as  he  drew  me  beside  his  chair,  “  you  have  done  me  a  great 
service,  which  more  than  repays  all  I  have  done  for  you ;  and  I  feel  it  the  more 
because  1  must  part  with  yon  for  a  time.  AVouhl  you  like  to  go  home  with  your 
aunt?” 

I  would  rather  go  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donhaad  than  with  a  stranger,”  1 
replied.  “  You  can  never  know  how  much  1  dread  the  position  yon  have  intended 
me  to  occupy — that  of  a  governess  in  some  great  faiaiiy.  I  would  rather - ” 

“Rather  what? — be  a  good  plain  cook?  Was  that  the  reason  of  your 
preeenoe  in  the  kitchen  this  morning  ? ” 

“  No ;  but  1  would  rather.  1  should  then  be  able  to  establish  myself  in  a 
coaiditaon  whioh  would  be  held  on  no  uncertain  tenure.  It  would  Iw  definite  and 
iudependent — il  not  eo  pretentious,  infinitely  leas  huauliating.” 

**  Then  yon  seem  to  imagine  that  I  shall  exercise  no  discretion  in  pladiig  you. 
At  ail  events  you  shall  go  to  your  aunt,  first,  for  a  year,  to  get  a  thorough  change, 
and  blow  off  some  of  your  prejudices  in  the  sea  air;  and  remember,  child,  that, 
alOunghl  cannot  adopt  your  mother  and  diacard  yonr  father,  I  adopted  you  that 
nichtat  Saint  Bradley’s,  and  you  arc  my  granddaughter,  though  you  are  not  of 
my  naaM.  I  append  one  condition  to  your  going  to  your  aunt — that  yon  write  to 
me  once  a  fortnight,  and  tell  me  how  you  like  it,  and  how  you  get  on  with  the 
parson.  So  now  kiss  me,  and  good  night.” 

1  sought  Mrs.  AV'hite’s  room,  and  talked  over  the  events  of  the  day.  She  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  packet,  the  probable  loss  of  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  anxiety,  but,  from  the  fact  of  its  superscription, 
believed  it  to  be  connected  with  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Willmott’s  life,  in  whioh  he 
was  concerned  in  the  stormy  and  terrible  politics  of  the  French  revolutionists. 

It  was  dawn  before  I  slept,  and  I  felt  prostrate,  weak,  and  faint,  for  the  reaction 
had  set  in,  and  I  started  broad  awake  every  few  minutes,  with  a  sensation  of 
sinking  through  the  bod,  and  feeling  the  feathers  choke  me  as  I  struggled 
impotently  for  release. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donhead  were  to  return  in  four  days;  and,  as  it  had  been 
arranged  that  I  should  go  at  once,  as  a  member  of  their  family,  and  yet  with  the 
duties  of  a  governess  before  me  on  behalf  of  my  little  cousins,  my  time  was  pretty 
well  employed  in  preparing  for  the  journey. 

The  three  or  four  visits  of  friendly  farewell  which  were  to  be  paid  I  put  off 
until  the  day  before  the  last  of  our  stay.  That  last  day  I  determined  should  be 
spent  with  Mrs.  AVhite,  to  part  from  whom  gave  me  a  pain  so  keen  that  I  felt 
bloodless,  and  lived  almost  entirely  on  cold  water.  This  regimen,  perhaps,  saved 
my  life,  for  a  great  danger  threatened  me,  and  in  its  shadow  1  lay  unconscious. 


XUM 


Sl'cu  is  the  title  of  the  artist's  picture,  conveyiug,  it  may  be,  some  satirical 
mcMiing — not,  1  am  willing  to  believe,  in  the  nature  of  a  jest,  but  sorrowfully,  as 
a  truth  which  is  unpalatable  as  unleavenei  bread  eaten  with  bitter  herbs. 

To  theological  controversy,  or  even  to  (liscmsiou  of  Church  formularies,  these 
luges  would  be  ill-dcvoted.  It  is  no  province  of  the  essayist,  who  has  here  coh- 
linexl  his  attention  mostly  to  social  topics,  to  rush  unbidden  and  unprepared 
into  considerations  involving  the  ceremonial  observances  of  High  or  Low  Church. 
'Fhe  subject  suggested  is  of  another  kind : — /v/e  Church — that  institution  which, 
being  but  a  sickly  child  of  Papacy,  is  handed  over  to  Anglo-ltoman  nursing  until 
its  feeble  legs  are  strf'iig  enough  to  carry  it  to  the  maternal  embrace,  there  to  be 
numbered  with  a  family  to  which  it  goes  with  little  strengthening  influence  to 
cumber  already  failing  knees.  The  weaiwus  to  which  Home  li:st  clings  are 
temporal — the  means  of  her  final  warfare  carnal ;  the  mechods  of  her  appeal  have 
long  been  sensuous  and  coriwred,  w  hether  by  luxury  or  mortification — the  results 
emotional.  The  weakly  bantling,  tottering  towards  the  tarnished  chair,  where 
pictures,  music,  incense,  robes,  and  gorgeous  upholstery  daze  its  feeble  brain, 
clings  to  the  gilded  furniture,  and  draws  its  tiny  sword  of  tinselled  lath  to  do 
battle  with  the  world. 
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In  au  age  of  which  deep  and  appalling  indifforentiam  is  the  worst  evil,  are 
these  the  warriors,  these  the  weapons,  of  spiritual  warfare 

The  reapers  in  the  great  harvest-field  need  strong  arms,  and  may  have  to  take 
off  their  coats  ere  tliey  can  wield  the  sickle  effectually.  Why  do  these  wrap  them¬ 
selves  in  robes  made  after  the  pattern  of  those  which  have  enveloped  the  giant 
limbs  of  Home,  and  placidly  wait  for  their  baud  of  gleaners  to  bind  the  scanty 
sheaves  in  gorgeous  phylacteries  ? 

It  is  not  according  to  their  outward  seeming,  however,  t’.iat  we  should  judge 
of  men.  The  physically  muscular  Christian  may  bring  but  incompetent  energy 
to  the  work  of  his  pastoral  calling,  and  that  delicate- looking  and  mildly  effeminate 
curate  may  visit  places  which  are  very  pest-houses  of  disease  and  abodes  of  vice — 
visit  them  in  a  calm  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty  which  elevates  him  into  au 
heroic  Greatheart”  fighting  with  Satan  in  his  own  strongholds,  and  passing 
unscathed  through  the  brunt  of  battle,  with  his  rescued  followers  from  amongst 
the  poor  and  neglected  of  mankind.  This  man,  however,  will  attach  no  vital 
importance  to  ecclesiastical  trappings.  His  artistic  tastes  may  (being  little  culti¬ 
vated  in  any  other  direction )  recognise  in  them  a  power  which  may  be  legitimately 
exercised  within  a  very  limited  compass,  but  he  can  never  really  consume  himself 
in  the  elaboration  of  garlands  for  wax  candles,  or  the  direction  of  embroidery  for 
altar-cloths.  Rubbing  daily  against  the  rags  of  Lozarus,  he  may  leave  to  others 
the  preparation  of  costly  vestments,  even  for  the  sacred  service. 

The  fascinating  incapacity  of  him  who  is  represented  in  our  picture,  however, 
had  little  need,  it  was  thought,  to  be  shocked  by  scenes  so  terrible.  The  church 
lay  in  a  district  too  exclusively  fashionable  to  tolerate  the  existence  either  of  crime, 
dirt,  poverty,  or  ignorance.  Pervaded  by  a  rose  odour  of  sanctity,  pale,  delicate, 
intere-stiug,  with  hair  accurately  parted,  and  dressed  in  the  most  edifying  mode 
of  severe  foppery,  his  presence  was  desired  in  certain  drawing-rooms  where  an 
affectation  of  medimvalLsm  in  the  furniture  prepared  one  for  the  conversion  of 
some  upper  back  room  into  an  oratory. 

By  a  judicious  arrangement  of  visiting  (in  this  way)  his  flock,  he  contrived  to 
fulfil  his  days  without  the  overpowering  ennui  which,  but  for  the  charming  society 
and  the  admirable  luncheons,  must  inevitably  have  overtaken  him.  Perhaps,  bad 
he  been  differently  circumstanced,  and  so  been  convinced  that  his  duty  lay  lunougst 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  he  would  have  recognised  the  trust  consigned  to  him;  but 
there  were  no  poor  at  Saint  Sigismundus,  except  three  old  women  i)eusioner8,  caref  ully 
preserved  as  objects  of  charity,  who  sat  on  a  back  seat  at  all  the  services.  His  co¬ 
pastor,  rector,  or  superior,  too  (you  see  him  by  the  window),  had  once  visited  in 
a  neighbourhood  where  he  took  occasional  duty  at  a  teeming  parish  church,  and  his 
accounts  of  it  were  not  inspiring,  except  to  on  ardent  temperament,  recognising  the 
awful  responsibility  of  his  ministry.  The  young  man  would  have  succeeded  better 
than  his  friend,  however,  for  he  had  within  him  that  sort  of  sympathy  which  is  easily 
aroused  by  physical  suffering  or  deep  mental  anxiety,  and  his  unruffled,  negative 
existence  was  blameless  as  that  of  his  fair  companions,  and,  indeed,  far  more  amiable. 
The  elder  {lastor,  though  tending  towards  Rome,  had  taken  to  his  pour  parishioners 
tlic  mistake  which  his  imperfect  Papacy  made  inevitable,  and,  indeed,  which  must 
be  inevitable  to  all  those  clergy  of  the  Anglo-Roman  Eye  Church  persuasion  who 
visit  amongst  the  lower  classes.  The  regular  Romish  priest  is  often  chosen  fitly 
for  the  work,  and  moves  constantly,  silently,  and  with  piitient  sympathy  amidst 
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scenes  which  require  an  almost  undaunted  courage  to  witness.  He  is  the  servant 
of  the  Church,  deriving  from  her  power,  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  and  so  requires 
no  self-iissertion  to  enhance  his  authority,  which  he  feels  will  bo  undisputed  by  the 
poor  of  his  own  Hock,  and  which  his  own  service  to  the  Romish  cause  requires 
should  be  at  first  unexpressed  to  the  heretic  who  may  seek  his  ministering  kindness. 
The  Anglo-Roman  priest,  l)eing  often  full  of  that  strange  assumption  which  desires 
to  add  “  master"  to  pastor — as  though  the  two  had,  not  long  ago,  and  on  the  Highest 
Authority,  been  j.ronounced  incompatible — moves  with  the  unpleasant  consciousness 
both  that  his  claims  arc  only  half  allowed,  and  that  he  lacks  some  element  of  success 
which  seals  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  his  often  well-meant  advice.  He  seldom 
perceives  that  this  want  is  in  I'.imself,  and  lies  in  the  absence  of  that  real  human 
interest  and  common  brotherhood  of  sentiment  which,  Jortii  llimi  self  and  thinking 
only  of  the  Master,  the  work,  and  the  brother,  speak  a  language  easily  translated, 
and  potent,  even  now,  to  work  true  miracles. 

To  return  to  our  friend  at  the  window,  there  was  one  institution  which  he 
personally  maintained,  notwithstanding  Papal  iwedilections — 1  mean  marriage — in 
which  he  liad  had  some  experience,  having,  indeed,  been  the  husband  of  two  wives, 
both  dead  at  the  time  to  which  our  picture  relates,  and  whose  vacant  places  he 
was  not  altogether  unwilling  to  fdl  for  the  third  time.  His  mature  years  justified 
the  object  of  his  choice,  who,  l>ending  her  head  over  the  embroidery  frame,  gave 
a  not  reluctant  ear  to  his  premonitory  conversation,  and,  finally,  when  he  became 
more  definite,  .and  after  he  had  made  certain  judicious  in(iuirie8  respecting  her 
property,  consented  to  accept  his  reverend  hand.  This  was  all  very  well  for  him, 
as  her  money  helpe<l  him  out  famously  during  the  well-known  dispute  between 
himself  and  the  churchwardens  about  the  ebony  crucifix ;  but  his  young  companion 
had  almost  vowed  celibacy,  a  determination  from  which  he  was  moved  by  the 
discovery  that  a  young  lady  (she  who  is  busy  with  the  taper)  was  so  deeply  in  love 
with  him  that  her  friends  were  fearful  of  pulmonary  symptoms.  There  was  no 
particular  reason  for  Ids  disliking  her,  and  so  they  were  married ;  and,  altbough 
their  happiness  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  his  debts,  which  had  very  considerably 
accumulated  during  the  dispute  above  referred  to,  had,  perhaps,  no  great  cause  to 
repent.  She  was  useful,  too,  in  a  weak,  uncertain  way  ;  and  on  his  removal  as 
rector  to  another  parish  where  more  purely  Anglican  views  were  adopted,  esta¬ 
blished  a  very  well  organised  school,  which  soon  lost  all  taint  of  Eye  Church 
training  under  the  vigorous  jiersonal  superintendence  of  a  resident  curate. 

The  lady  who  is  displaying  the  altar-cloth  followed  out  her  course,  step  by  step, 
from  altar-cloth  to  altar,  from  candle  to  censer,  from  censer  to  priest,  from  image 
and  picture  to  saint  and  relic.  I  say  followed  out  her  course,  not  liecause  these 
things — altar-i  loth,  candle,  sculpture,  iiainting — might  not  be  harmlessly  decorative, 
nay,  even  artistically  suggestive,  but  because  the  Eye  Church  persuasion  regarded 
them  .as  effectual  objects  of  religious  ceremonial. 

Of  the  last  of  our  little  party  not  much  remains  to  be  said.  She  was  never 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  only  liked  to  make  the  church  pretty,  without  much 
regard  to  ritual  or  formulary.  The  inevitable  quarrel  once  over  with  the  guards¬ 
man,  she  married  her  cousin  in  the  Treasury,  and  is  of  the  High  Church,  but  no 
longer  of  the  Eye  Church,  jiarty. 
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IS  FOrR  CHAPTERS. 

11. — THE  HEWm  ilED  VERSUS  THE  ItEWITCHER. 

Picture  to  yourselves,  dear  readers  (always  supposinp;  I  have  any),  a  ramblinR 
old  house,  lioary  with  four  centuries  of  wear,  liuhind  stretcheil  a  broad,  bare 
moor,  over  which  every  breeze  swept  with  a  low,  deep  moan,  as  if  the  pent  earth 
were  sobbing  under  its  armour  of  passive  heather.  The  rays  of  the  noon-day  sun, 
gathering  sullen  tire  from  the  sheet  of  purple  gleam,  might  have  illumined  the  scene 
into  beauty  and  life ;  but  to-night,  as  1  arrived,  it  looked  like  a  mass  of  shadow, 
usurping  all  the  level  ground  in  that  direction  that  the  eye  could  reach.  A  huge 
hill,  such  as  the  south  scarcely  knows,  loomed  ominously  over  (Ireyhill  to  the 
north,  and  [)atched  the  untinted  horizon  with  breadth  of  gloom,  whilst  a  line  of 
mountains  in  the  distance  merged  their  sombre  peaks  in  the  bend  of  cloud  and  haze. 
The  atmosphere  had  a  chilly  keenness  that  j)artook  more  of  winter  than  the  spring 
I  had  left  behind,  and  torrents  of  rain  had  evidently  but  just  preceded  my  advent. 
Everything  looked  dreary  enough,  and  a  shiver,  not  born  of  cold  alone,  went 
through  ray  whole  frame ;  but  1  struggled  .against  succumbing  to  the  inlluenccs 
around  me,  and  exorcised  the  demon  of  discontent  by  a  mental  summary  of  the  hopes 
that  had  accompanied  my  exile.  Hut,  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  a  vague  presentiment 
of  evil  met  me  on  the  threshold  of  (Ireyhill  its  J  passed  over  it,  and  through  a  long 
IMissage  into  a  large  oak-panelled  room,  followed  closely  by  my  aged  guide,  who 
evidently,  by  the  alacrity  with  which  he  welcomed  me,  and  the  entire  vacuity  of  his 
look,  had  been  taught  to  feel  no  surprise  at  seeing  me,  and  also  to  greet  my  stay 
with  all  the  hospitality  his  resources  would  allow. 

I  was  not  disposed  to  cavil  at  his  efforts,  however  meagre  and  deficient.  A 
greater  or  smaller  share  of  personal  comfort  was  immaterial  to  me  in  my  temporary 
sojourn,  and  all-engrossed  as  I  was  with  the  result  of  which  this  was  to  be  the 
cause.  I  might  have  desired  a  more  cheerful  locality  had  1  my  own  choice  in  the 
matter ;  but,  on  the  whole,  1  was  tolerably  content. 

The  night  closed  around  me  in  this  satisfactory  mood.  The  old  guardian 
tottered  in  and  out  with  officious  frequency,  piled  up  my  fire  anew,  so  gave  me  a 
cheery  mumble,  and  then  departed.  Hut,  amiable  and  willing  as  he  seemed  anxious 
to  appear,  his  old  age  was  not  prepossessing.  The  dim  grey  eyes  had  a  sort  of  hungry, 
curious  look,  and  the  obsequious  earnestness  of  his  service  was  by  no  means  what 
I  cared  to  obtain  from  one  so  isolated  and  full  of  years.  Solitude  softens  our 
pride.  I  wanted  to  be  friendly  with  Wilson,  and  he  would  only  allow  me  to  be 
condescending.  This  distant  humility  and  laboured  respect  irritated  my  nerves, 
and  made  me  regard  the  old  man  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  Nevertheless,  1  made 
an  effort  to  dismiss  this  prejudice,  and  also  to  warm  him  into  some  measure  of 
cordiality.  Hy  unlocking  his  reminiscences  1  cffectcil  the  diversion  1  desired,  and 
the  following  conversation  then  ensued  between  us,  I  at  first  taking  the  initiative, 
but  soon  drowned  in  the  Hood  of  garrulity  I  had  wantonly  provoked. 

“  How  many  years  have  yon  lived  here,  my  man  ?” 

“  1  be  a  leetle  <leaf,  sir.” 

I  raised  my  voice,  and  repeated  my  question. 

“  Pretty  nigh  thirty  year  come  next  Whitsuntide,"  answered  the  old  man. 
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“  You  weren’t  born  in  the  north,  surely  ?  Yours  is  a  southern  tongue.” 

“  Ay,  rir,  asking  your  pardon,  so  it  be.” 

“  What,  thtn,  made  you  settle  so  far  from  home?” 

“  Well,  you  see,  sir,  a  poor  man  liasn’t  much  choice  of  situwations.  He’s  most 
always  ready  to  take  what  turns  up  fust.  The  father  of  the  young  lady  what  this 
place  belongs  to  now  was  a  wild,  rackety  gentleman,  what  w.i8  fond  of  osses,  and 
would  have  the  most  spirity  he  could  hod,  and  them  he  druvcd  as  if  the  devil  was 
arter  him,  a-l)egging  his  pardon,  though  he’s  dead  aud  gone  now.  lie  was  often 
a-knocking  some  one  down ;  it  didn’t  seem  as  if  ho  could  sec  a  {Kx>r  man,  let  him  bo 
ever  so  near.  Well,  one  day  my  turn  corned,  and  I  got  a  kick  in  my  ribs,  such  as 
made  my  bones  rattle  pretty  well,  I  reckon.  ‘  Pick  him  up,  and  take  him  to  the 
doctor  to  be  mended.’  says  Sir  Charles,  in  his  off-hand  way,  cos  these  sort  of 
haccidents  never  troubled  him  much,  when  they  happened  to  other  people ;  so  I 
was  tooken  as  he  ordered,  he  a-calling  out  he’d  pay  the  damages,  and  making  a 
joke  of  it  like;  then  he  cuts  into  his  osses,  and  scampers  off  again  like  mad. 
Well,  the  doctor  said  as  how  I’d  got  some  eternal  hinjury,  aud  that  I  shouldn’t 
never  count  another  good  day’s  work  in  all  my  life,  and  he’d  speak  to  Mr.  Grey 
about  it,  aud  get  him  to  do  something  for  me.  So  Mr.  Grey  gived  me  twenty 
pound  down,  aud  offered  me  this  situwation ;  for  the  Greys  was  .always  a  proud  and 
stubborn  lot — begging  their  pardons — and  a  dark  lot,  too,  if  you  put  them  out ;  but 
they  was  free  enough  with  their  gold,  aud  .the  poor  liked  that  about  them  if  they 
didn’t  like  nothing  else.” 

“  What  became  of  this  Mr.  Grey  ? ” 

“  Sir  Charles  Grey — that  was  his  title,  sir,  only  he  was  such  a  young 
gentleman  when  I  fust  knowed  him,  1  forgets  to  be  as  respectful  and  particler  as 
I  should  be.  Well,  sir,  he  married,  and  after  that  he  livetl  mostways  at  the  other 
jdace  in  the  south,  in  grand  style ;  but  I  don’t  think  her  ladyship  was  happy. 
They  hadn’t  no  son,  and  he  wanted  one  badly  enough,  because  the  great  house  was 
to  go  away  if  there  wasn’t  a  young  gentleman.  So  the  poor  lady  had  her  troubles 
like  the  rest  of  us,  and  it  was  said  they  killed  her,  for  she  came  down  here,  and 
died  before  four  years  was  over.  Aljout  eight  year  after,  .Sir  Charles  seemed  to  take 
a  sudden  fancy  to  be  here  hisself ,  and  he  harrives  all  of  a  hurry  one  day” — here  the 
old  man  lowered  lus  voice,  and  crept  nearer  me  and  the  w.arm  blaze,  <as  if  the 
shadowy  corners  scared  him — “  and  1  made  him  his  bed  in  the  room  where  her 
ladyship  died,  cos  it  was  the  only  one  that  was  respectable-like  for  quality  use ; 
and  he  says  to  me,  w'heu  I  was  doing  up  the  tire  the  last  thing,  says  he,  ‘  Wilson, 
this  is  a  damned  dreary  old  place !’  (he  always  spoke  in  that  free  way.)  ‘  Can’t  you 
find  a  jxmr  devil  a  more  cheerible  roost  ?’  ‘  Not  comformable  for  such  as  you,’  says 
1.  ‘  rhero's  four  more  rooms  like  this  ’ere,  only  they're  colder  still,  and  aint  got  no 
beds  in  ’em  ;  and  there’s  the  hattics  too,  but  the  rain  comes  in  through  the  roof, 

and  the  winders  don’t  shut  close,  and - ’  ‘  Oh !  well,’ well,’  says  he,  ‘  you’re  Job’s 

comforter.  I  dare  say  I  shall  sleep  well  enough — I’m  deuced  tired.  And  now 
take  yourself  off.’  ^Vell,  1  hadn’t  more  than  got  to  the  door,  when  he  calls  out, 
and  says,  ‘  Wilson,’  says  he,  ‘  don’t  they  say  there’s  some  damned  old  ghost  in  the 
family,  that  makes  free  with  the  premises  after  dark  ?’  ‘  So  they  says,  sir,’  I 
made  answer.  ‘  Oh,  well !’  says  he,  ‘  I  dare  say  they  wont  touch  me.  The  devil 
aud  I  always  get  on  so  well  together  that  he  wont  let  them  disturb  my  rest. 
There's  nothing  like  having  a  friend  in  power.’  ” 
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The  old  man  ])auscd  here  a  moment,  looked  cautiouely  about  him,  and  then 
subjoined,  in  a  solemn,  cowed  tone — 

“  Them  was  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke.” 

“  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  he  died  in  the  night?”  I  interrogated. 

“  He  did,  sir.  There  wasn't  nothing  the  matter  with  him  more  than  there  is  with 
you  or  me  at  this  minute ;  but  he  liad  spoken  agin  the  ghostesscs,  and  they  tooked 
their  revenge.” 

“  Come,  Mr.  Wilson,”  I  said,  smiling,  and  .suddenly  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  he  had  some  ulterior  motive  in  his  ingenious  rendering  of  a  natural  fact, 
jKKsibly  suggested  by  his  young  mistress  to  try  my  courage  to  the  utmost;  “if 
you  are  trying  to  frighten  me,  it  wont  do.  I  don’t  believe  in  ghosts  and  hob¬ 
goblins,  and  never  did.  It  would  also  be  dillicult  to  i)erauad3  me  you  were  less 
sceptical  than  myself  on  this  point,  otherwise  you  would  take  good  care  not  to 
subject  yourself  to  the  chance  of  being  visited  by  these  intangible  and  lugubrious 
gentlemen.  Your  class  are  generally  superstitious — true ;  but  I  imagine  you  are 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  or  you  would  not  have  survived  to  a  ripe  old  age  in  a 
haunted  house.” 

“  Asking  your  pardon,  sir,  I  be  a  leetle  hard  of  hearing.” 

Wilson  did  not  understand  me,  evidently,  though  he  would  not  acknowledge 
it.  1  therefore  slightly  changed  my  sentence  to  make  it  intelligible  to  his  obtuse 
comprehension,  and  awaited  his  answer  with  an  assured  look,  that  was  meant  to 
express,  “  You  see  you  can’t  baffle  my  penetration.”  1  expected  him  either  to 
look  mysteriously  discreet,  or  to  blurt  out  a  ])enitent  confirmation  cf  my 
suspicions ;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  only  answered,  in  a  philosophical 
sort  of  way — 

“  Well,  I  be  old,  to  be  sure.  I  was  young  once.” 

Wilson’s  face  was  not  one  easy  to  picture  in  the  glow  of  health  and  youthful 
comeliness.  It  bore  a  look  of  settled  antiquity  and  long-worn  cunning  that  one 
felt  inclined  to  believe  had  first  jirinted  themselves  there  so  far  back  as  his  cradle 
days.  His  pendulous,  dark-coloured  lips,  toothless  jaws,  and  bent  figure,  all  boro 
the  indelible  impress  of  Time’s  ruthless  fingers,  and  that  so  firmly,  that  it  was 
difficult  enough  to  persuade  oneself  that  they  had  ever  been  respectively  rosy,  well- 
garnished,  and  erect.  Still  I  did  not  permit  myself  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Wilson’s 
assertion.  It  is  only  for  the  goddess  of  wisdom  to  have  no  childhood,  and  spring 
into  life  mature  and  fully  developed.  I  felt  Wilson  could  have  no  affinity  with 
such  an  Olympian  precedent.  As  this  comparison  jiasscd  through  my  mind,  the 
very  idea  of  his  speech  having  suggested  it  caused  me  to  smile  rather  broadly,  then 
to  laugh. 

Wilson  looked  perplexed,  angry,  and  hurt,  and  regarded  me  curiously.  He 
was  but  rarely  brought  into  contact  with  human  brothers,  but  he  evidently 
thought  that  now  he  was  sheltered  under  the  same  roof  with  something  too  sphin.x- 
like  to  be  altogether  canny.  He  surveyed  me  from  head  to  foot  anxiously  and 
deliberately,  dwelling  on  my  iwlisbed  boots  with  manifest  urgency,  as  if  he 
expected  a  cloven  extremity  to  peer  from  under  my  trowsers  (at  least,  so  I 
interpreted  his  glance) ;  then  his  dim  eyes  returned  to  my  face  again,  and  fixed 
themselves  there  with  protracted  scrutiny.  At  last  he  muttered  a  few  incoherent 
words,  amongst  which  I  managed  to  distinguish  “make  fun,”  and  “ghost,” 
coupled  with  a  lugubrious  prophecy  as  to  the  infallible  consequences  of  my  d(>fiaut 
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mirth,  that,  b“  it  said,  mh  reisd,  made  me  the  least  bit  in  the  world  uncomfortable ; 
then  he  adjourned  silently  to  his  own  especial  regions,  leaving  me  to  digest  his 
communication  at  my  leisure.  Of  this  last  I  had  enough  and  to  spare.  It  ,is 
true  I  had  books  with  me,  bat  they  were  still  in  my  portmanteau,  and  I  was  too 
lazy  to  go  and  rout  them  out.  I  lit  my  cigar,  therefore,  and  made  this  my 
companion. 

The  wind  sobbed  fitfully  round  the  house.  Now  it  crept,  in  a  low,  distinct 
wail,  through  the  crazy  shutters,  then  it  sent  out  a  wrathful  blast,  and  drove  the 
rain  in  a  fierce  stream  against  the  shrinking  casement.  (Jne  moment  the  storm 
raged  with  urgent  zeal,  then  it  died  away  again  into  a  soft,  eerie  whisper,  like  a 
giant  who  gathers  in  his  strength  to  give  added  vigour  to  the  next  blow.  But  I 
scarcely  noticed  all  this,  or,  at  least,  allowed  it  to  affect  me  arbitrarily.  A  bright 
thought  had  come  to  my  heart,  and  nourished  it  with  fiery  food.  Love  absorbed 
all  the  glo  jmy  iuiluences  around  me.  I  pictured  the  room  as  it  would  be  later, 
radiant  with  light  and  joy.  Close  to  my  side,  the  soft,  velvet-like  touch  of  her 
fingers  vivid  enough  to  be  real,  sat  my  bride — my  wife.  Her  white  imperial 
brows,  under  their  crown  of  s<jnibre  braids,  lay  on  my  breast — tlic  rosy  fold  of  her 
pure  sweet  lips  wooed  my  kiss.  It  had  been  a  long  reverie  before  I  reached  this 
inspiriting  climax.  But  here  I  haltefl ;  a  wild,  shooting  thrill  passed  with  electric 
sharpness  to  my  very  feet.  I  dared  think  on  this  no  more ;  my  very  breath  felt 
flame. 

I  arose,  puffed  vigorously  at  my  cigar,  shook  myself  ivdrnonishingly,  and  went  to 
the  winilow.  The  aged  shutters  re  quire  I  but  small  effort  to  divorce  them  from  their 
tottering  union.  I  ilrew  them  aside,  ami  looked  out.  The  clouds  overcast  the  sky  in 
shadowy  arniie-s,  or  sepanited,  to  speed  hither  and  thither  in  small  detachments,  as  if, 
irnpelleil  by  a  strong  word  of  command,  they  dared  not  resist.  No  star  8i)ecked  the 
gloom.  Once  a  faint  silver  crescent  sat  on  the  lirow  of  a  storm-cloud,  but  a  moving 
mass  of  darkness  ruslicd  towanis  it  with  hurried  virulence,  and  its  pale  beam  sank 
back.  <picnched.  1  could  see  nothing  beyond  tliis.  'rheinoor  lay  in  total  obscurity, 
and  Cimmerian  darkne.ss  enveloped  the  gaunt  old  hills.  I  had  had  enough  of  this 
view,  and  I  went  b.ick  to  my  place  by  the  ruddy  fire.  A  few  more  minutes,  and  .an  old 
clock,  the  iidiabitaut  of  regions  yet  unexploreil,  gave  out,  in  a  dim,  cracked  voice, 
ten  forlorn  strokes,  and  sitiiultanccusly  the  door  oj)ened.  Wilson  put  me  a  candle¬ 
stick  on  the  table,  and,  diluting  me  half-grulily,  half-rcproacbfnlly,  retired  for 
good.  I  soon  followed  his  example.  It  never  struck  me  my  perch  was  unknown 
until  I  issued  fr  mi  the  sitting-roiiui,  .and  raised  my  flickering  candle  towards  the 
damp  walls,  searching  for  the  ordinary  mo<Jo  of  ascent.  The  hall  was  rambling 
and  spacious;  I  Lad  traverse*!  no  mean  extent  of  stone  tlo<mug  when  I  came  upon 
the  staircase,  in  a  remote  corner,  not  easily  to  he  detected  by  those  uninitiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  old  houses,  their  intricacies  and  technicalities.  It  was  built 
entirely  of  oak,  strangely  contorteii  and  fashioned.  'I'he  banisters  were  curiously 
carved,  and,  though  drippe<l  and  disfigure*!,  still  Ixire  a  look  of  sombre  magnificence. 

.V  white  marble  statue  of  Psyche  glistened  palely  from  out  the  general  gloom, 
that  seemed  to  e*mceutraUj  all  its  jAiwcr  amid  tlie  rich  dark  panelling.  Very 
sweetly  her  white  lij^j  siiuk^i  at  me  ov<t  her  *lismenibereil  trunk — as  sweetly  as 
she  liad  Hiuile*!  years  ago,  when  the  wilful  la*ly  of  my  love  liad  Ijecn  lifte<l  up  by 
h*-r  pruu*i  molher  to  touch  the  hand  then  extended  towards  her  with  her  rosy, 
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childish  fingers.  She  had  spoken  of  this  to  rae  herself  one  evening,  seated  quietly 
at  the  fireside,  when  she  had  grown  sad  and  soft  with  thinking  upon  her  youthful 
days.  Be  sure  I  remembered  that  now,  and  saluted  Psycho  with  an  impassioned 
breath  across  my  i>alm,  that  bore  the  sign  of  a  kiss  I  would  have  given  her 
mistress,  if  I  dared. 

Then  I  passed  up  into  my  own  room.  It  was  not  dilFicult  to  find.  Wilson  liad 
obviously  been  mindful  of  my  comfort,  as  far  as  lay  iii  Ida  power,  which  was  not 
expansive  or  unmeasured.  Through  the  door,  which  he  had  purposely  left  ajar 
for  my  guidance,  came  the  gleam  of  a  bright  fire,  that  seemed  to  possess  a  most 
conscientious  desire  to  penetrate  through  the  whole  depth  and  breadth  of  the  room, 
and  failed  only  from  the  sheer  inadequacy  of  its  resources  to  effect  the  desired 
result.  A  huge  lied  usurped  to  itself  no  small  share  of  space  and  gloom.  Massive 
curtains  of  a  blood-red  hue  hemmed  it  in  on  every  side,  and  a  gilded  shield, 
emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  Greys,  reigned  above  the  gory-tinted  folds. 
Apart  from  this  one  article,  which  was  ample  and  imposing  enough,  the  rest  of  the 
furniture  was  scanty  and  ill-preserved.  The  toilet-table  was  worm-eaten  and 
tottering,  and  its  garb  of  lace  and  silk  hung  about  it  like  a  badly-fitting  shroud. 
An  old  sofa,  that  had  every  reason  to  deprecate  your  patronage,  stood  against  the 
wall,  kept  in  countenance  by  a  peculiar-looking  washing-handstand— an  antique 
affair,  with  extended  wings — that  must  have  been  invented  when  our  ancestors 
had  but  a  sorry  notion  of  economising  either  time  or  space.  An  aged  bureau, 
dotte<l  with  tshining  nobs,  the  tangible  demonstradon  of  drawers,  whose  name  w'as 
legion,  was  placetl  near  the  fireplace,  where  three  large  bars  of  (laming  wood  were 
laid  across  the  iron  “dogs.” 

If  1  give  all  these  details  with  so  much  minuteness,  it  is  that  niy  readers  may 
realise  fully  every  turn  of  my  jiosition.  It  might  lie  impossible  to  have  faith  in 
supernatural  visitations,  shut  iu  by  four  white  walls,  or  a  matter-of-fact  blue 
pap(*r  staring  you  in  the  face,  practical  utility  the  fashion  of  your  surrounilings, 
and  no  one  dark  corner  where  a  ghost  could  sejueeze  into  and  remain  out  of  sight 
until  the  orthodox  hour  for  his  solemn  apiiearauce  on  the  scene.  But  how  would 
it  have  l*een  in  a  room  such  as  I  at  first  described,  bearing,  ns  it  did,  all  the 
characteristics  ])0]iularly  and  specially  designated  as  the  fitting  s])hcre  of  ghostly 
convivialities?  Not  that  I  experienced  any  degree  of  fear  at  this  time.  I  have 
been  more  .actively  courageous  iu  my  life,  but  1  was  conscious  now  of  feeling  that 
amount  of  passive  boldness  the  occasion  re(|uire<l. 

I  was  soon  in  lied,  and,  .after  listening  a  little  while  to  the  distant  sobs  of  the 
dying  blast,  a  delightful  feeling  of  drowsy  warmth  crept  over  me,  a  mist  enveloped 
my  senses,  I  lost  even  the  most  vague  notion  of  my  own  iilentity,  and  the 
occurrences  of  the  day  grew  distorted  and  confusetl.  Total  oblivion  followed 
speedily  on  this.  Fatigue  js  a  strong  soporific.  1  have  no  memory  of  one  minute's 
wakefulness  until  a  jade  glow  of  sunlight  crept  through  the  diamond  panes  of  the 
ancient  uisement,  and  warned  me  (hat  the  morning  wasfarsjient.  I  arose  at  once, 
internally  much  satistieil  with  luy  first  night’s  experience — or  rather  iuexpierience — 
and  eagerly  lientu|ion  unfolding  it  to  Wilson,  .is  a  foil  to  his  lugubrious  prophecies. 
1  found  my  breakfast  jirepared  and  awaiting  my  tlescent. 

Whilst  I  discussed  my  eggs  with  infinite  npisUiteantl  relish,  1  trii-d  to  conciliate 
Wilson  and  conquer  the  taciturnity  he  now  jiersisted  iu,  and  wldch  formed  such  a 
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marko'l  contnist  to  Lis  previous  ready  gamility  wlien  encouraged.  He  allowed 
himself  to  be  melted  in  time,  but  with  difficulty.  He  regarded  me  ns  a  degenerate 
being,  sceptical  on  subjects  only  ranking  next  to  (lospel  truths.  He  told  me 
this  in  plain  language,  and  1  was  rather  glad  to  hud  that  the  notion  of  my 
intellectual  and  mural  deliciencies  had  dissiimtcd  all  his  servile,  strained  veneration. 
He  took  his  stand,  now,  on  an  equality  with  myself,  and  I  even  fancied,  at  times, 
there  was  a  shaile  of  superiority  and  disdain  in  his  manner,  as  if  my  ignorance 
moved  him  to  contempt  as  well  as  exultation.  He  received  the  intelligence  of  my 
dreamless,  undisturbed  night  with  a  dubious  shake  of  the  head,  which,  like  Lord 
Burleigh's,  expressed  volumes. 

“  Well,  Wilson,’’  said  I,  in  a  jocular  tone,  “  you  may  depend  uix)n  it  your 
intangible  friends  wont  come  near  me  now.  They  didn’t  resent  my  invasion  at 
first — ( r<ji),  they  mean  me  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  territories  as  long  as  it 
pleases  me  to  stay.” 

Wilson  wagged  his  head  mysteriously,  but  made  no  verbal  comment  on  my 
speech.  The  daylight  makes  even  cowards  brave,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  was,  or 
.am,  a  coward.  I  had  felt  no  fear  at  night;  but  now,  with  the  sunshine  pouring 
cheerily  into  the  room,  I  was  ready  to  perform  prodigies  of  valour.  The  old  man’s 
reticence  and  want  of  faith,  therefore,  irritated  me,  and  I  subjoined,  somewhat 
sharply — 

Come,  man,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Don’t  keep  your  tongue  between  your 
teeth.  Say  what  you’ve  got  to  say  at  once,  and  let’s  have  none  of  these 
infernal  shakes  and  sighs !” 

Wilson  drew  closer  to  me,  and  answered  at  once — 

“  It  wasn’t  the  night.” 

“  What  night?” 

“  Why,  the  one  they  comes.” 

“  Ah !  yes,  I  remember,  their  visits  arc  periodical,  and,  like  reasonable  spirits, 
they  like  to  be  exact.  So  I  may  expect  them  still,  and  my  boasts  have  been  either 
a  fallacy  or  exceedingly  premature.” 

“  Don’t  laugh,  sir ;  it  wont  be  a  laughing  matter,  unless  I’m  much  mistaken. 
As  sure  iis  you  sit  there  alive,  you’ll  see  them  to-night.” 

“  The  deuce  1  shall !  But  what  will  be  their  object  in  molesting  me,  if  you,  an 
old  intruder,  escape  scot-free?” 

“  I’re  a  poor,  worn-out  old  body.  It  wouldn’t  do  them  ho  good  to  rumple  such¬ 
like  folks ;  besides,  I  always  sj)eak  respectful  of  them  on  all  hercasions.  They  don’t 
care  for  the  hattics  neither ;  ghostesses  aint  got  the  use  of  their  legs  for  walking 
up  and  down  stairs  as  our  sort  has.  And  then  it  wasn’t  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
house  the  munler  took  place.” 

“  What  murder  ?” 

“  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it,  sir,”  answered  Wilson,  evidently  settling  himself  for 
a  long  narration.  “  You  see,  the  Greys  was  a  spirity  lot  in  times  gone  by,  and 
so  was  Sir  Charles — a-beggiug  his  pardon — though  he  didn’t  come  up  to  his 
ancestials.  Well,  Sir  tVilliam,  the  grandfather  of  my  young  mistress  what  now  is, 
was  about  the  worst  of  the  family  in  this  way,  and  there  wasn’t  no  ’counting  for 
his  goings  on.  He  broke  his  poor  mother’s  heart,  and  even  then  he  didn’t  get  no 
better.  He  got  married  pretty  early,  for  the  Greys  was  such  people  for  marrying 
— and  quite  right  too,  if  they  could  ’ford  it”  (here  I  began  to  entertain  a  great 
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Opinion  of  AVilson’s  sense  and  judgment) — “  and  lie  brought  his  wife  home  to 
Greyhill  fust,  and  it’s  said  she  was  about  the  ]>rettiest  crittur  that  any  one  ever 
laid  eyes  on,  and  as  hinnocent-looking  too.  Hut  it  seems  as  if  looks  niusn’t  go  for 
nothing,  for,  though  she  was  as  licautiful  and  gentle  as  may  lie,  outward-like,  she 
had  a  dark  enough  heart.  'I’he  luiistcr  was  very  whole  over  her  for  awhile,  but  it 
didn’t  last  long.  You  see  he  v,’a3  fond  of  change.  Many  a  jwr  girl  he  got  into 
shame,  and  then  he  was  off  to  another.  It ’peared  like  as  if  he  couldn’t  settle 
hisself  nuhows,  and  didn't  want  to  it.  All  this  was  a  trouble  to  her  ladyship,  us 
you  may  be  sure,  though  she  never  said  nothing  to  no  one  about  it,  only  she  got 
whiter  and  prouder  every  day,  and  people  thought  when  Mr.  Grey  was  borned  it 
would  be  the  death  of  his  jKxir  mother ;  but  it  wasn’t ;  she  got  about  again  in 
time,  only  her  beauty  was  most  gone,  and  she  looked  black-like,  and  frowning, 
and  wasn’t  easy  to  please,  so  that  the  servants  didn’t  know  how  to  stand  her 
humours.  Sir  William  used  to  be  a  great  deal  from  liome  as  time  went  on,  and 
my  lady  got  crosser  and  Grosser  at  it.  At  last  he  comes  back  all  of  a  sudden  one 
night,  and  noboay  knowcd  he  was  in  the  house  until  they  seed  him  taking  off  his 
coat  in  bis  bedroom.  Well,  her  ladyship  was  pleased  to  have  him,  though  she 
nagged  at  him  a  bit  for  staying  away  so  long ;  and  the  young  gentleman  was  sent 
for  to  see  his  father,  and  had  some  fine  Lunnun  toys  given  him,  though  he  wasn’t 
tooken  much  notice  of  on  ord’nary  hercasions.  Well,  he  stopped  at  home,  now, 
month  after  month,  and  he  didn’t  seem  to  get  no  hideaof  going  to  his  other  ]ilaee; 
and  when  her  ladyship  proposeii  it  he  got  ijuite  angry,  and  told  her  to  mind  her 
own  business,  and  so  on.  Things  was  quiet  enough  all  this  while ;  my  lady 
got  her  looks  up,  and  her  temper  was  better.  As  for  the  master,  he  seemed 
as  happy  and  contented  as  could  be,  and  used  to  go  out  for  long  walks  of  a 
morning,  and  then  again  after  dinner,  of  evenings ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  only 
in  a  hinnocent  way,  for  nobody  could  find  out  that  he’d  got  a  new  sweetheart ; 
when  all  of  a  sudden,  just  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  as  the  woman  who  was  here  at 
the  time  told  me  herself,  the  great  misfortune  coined.  One  night,  when,  the  master 
went  out,  her  ladyship  took  the  notion  to  foller  him — (females  is  so  coorious,  you 
know,  sir) — and  then  she  found  that,  instead  of  going  for  a  walk,  he  crept  round 
the  house,  a-watching  to  see  if  anylxjdy  was  looking,  and  swinging  a  basket  on  his 
arm  that  clinked  inwards  as  if  it  was  full  of  crockery,  and  heatables,  and  such-like 
things ;  and  he  goes  through  a  queer  little  place  beside  the  old  well  what  had  been 
blocked  up  with  lubbidge  and  dirt  ever  so  long,  fjo  her  ladyship  hides  herself  close 
by,  .and  waits.  In  about  a  couple  of  hours  out  comes  Sir  William  again — at  least, 
so  people  says — a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  smiling  to  hisself  as  if  he  was  very 
satistied.  '•  AVell,’  thinks  my  lady  to  herself,  ‘  what  the  dooce  has  he  been  doing  in 
them  ruins  so  long?  and  where  did  he  get  the  light  for  his  cigar?’  ” 

“  Oh  1  I  see.  It  was  a  second  edition  of  Oueen  Eleanor  and  Fair  Rosamond," 
I  here  interrupted,  anxious  to  show  my  penetration  and  sagacity. 

‘‘  I  be  a  leetle  hard  of  hearing,  sir." 

I  had  already  discovered  that  Mr.  Wilson  would  not  acknowledge  he  did  not 
understand  me,  and,  therefore,  became  unusually  deaf  when  anything  in  my 
sentence  was  beyond  liis  comprehension.  I  respected  this  weakness — it  was  natural 
enough  ;  I  had  seen  it  practised  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  world.  1  had  known  a 
quotation  from  Euripides  or  -Eschylus  make  a  man  previously  boasting  of  his 
classical  erudition  and  general  attainments  suddenly  minus  the  sense  of  hearing,  and 
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I  fear  I  am  apt  to  be  a  “  leetle  barcl  of  hearing’’  myself  when  people  arc  getting 
beyond  my  iutellectual  depth.  I  knew  that,  in  similar  circumstances,  torture  would 
not  have  wrung  from  me  this  acknowledgment.  I  therefore  acted  for  once  on  the 
golden  rule  of  djiug  unto  <.>thera  as  one  would  wish  to  be  done  by,  and  j)retended 
not  to  perceive  the  motive  of  his  convenient  deafness,  whilst  I  changed  my  historical 
precedent  into  a  trivial  comment.  Amply  salisfieJ,  Wilson  continued  his  tale. 

“  Well"  (this  little  word  headed  every  clause),  “  my  lady  scented  mischief — for 
she  was  pretty  ’cute — at  least,  it  was  said  she  did,  for  people  don’t  know  exactly  how 
It  was.  At  any  rate,  she  soon  managed  to  find  out  everything  she  wanted  to  know. 
Well,  it  was  noticed  about  as  how  her  ladyship  got  dreadful  bad-looking,  and  her 
eyes  glared  so  that  the  maids  grew  afraid  of  her,  and  even  the  young  gentleman 
would  looked  terrified,  and  scream  out.  when  she  came  to  where  he  was,  she’d  got 
such  a  hevil  face.  One  night  she  and  the  master  went  lied,  at  ord’nary  times, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  maids  heard  awful  screams,  as  if  all  the  ghosts 
that  ever  was  hornel  had  got  together,  and  was  hollering  for  a  wager.  The  men- 
Berv..nts  got  up,  went  down-stairs  and  searched  the  house,  but  couldn’t  find 
notiling ;  then  they  knocked  at  my  lady's  <loor,  and  asked  if  anything  was  the 
matter  there,  and  she  coined  to  meet  them  in  her  dressing-gown,  and  reg’lar 
laughed  at  them,  though  she  looked  jiale  and  .scarefi  herself ;  and  she  said  they 
wa.s  all  a-dreaming,  for  their  master  hadn't  heard  nothing,  and  was  as  fast  asleep 
as  could  Ije.  (Jn  this  they  all  goes  to  bed  again,  and  there  wasn’t  no  more  noise 
heard  tlirough  the  niglit.  The  next  morning,  .Sir  William  and  iny  lady  didn’t 
come  down  to  iireakfait,  and  the  servants  got  ’larraed,  and  went  to  their  bedroom, 
and.  as  they  couldn't  get  no  answer  or  nothing,  they  goes  right  in.  Tliere  lays  Sir 
William  on  the  b.-d,  with  my  lady  by  liis  side,  both  nf  them  iinite  cold  and  dead, 
and  their  li[«  swollen  and  coverc<l  with  foam,  and  just  as  stiff  as  that  log  of  wood 
on  the  hearth.  The  servants  made  a  lireadful  fuss,  sent  for  tbfe  doctor  and  a 
magistrate,  and  when  they  coined,  jioison  in  a  jiafier  was  found  clutched  tight 
in  her  ladyship’s  hand,  and  js.ople  made  sure  she'd  fouml  out  that  her  husband 
bail  a  new  sweetheart,  and  had  murdered  him  fust  and  lierself  afterwanLs.’’ 

“  And  the  woman  he  was  fond  of — what  became  of  her'/’’ 

“Mo  one  could  find  out,  sir,  for  a  long  time;  at  lust  one  of  the  maids 
remeinben.'d  iiearing  her  mistress  talking  about  a  door  near  tlie  well,  one  evening 
when  she  had  fallen  :islee|j  on  the  sofy  ;  so  tliey  thought  to  search  there,  and  found 
a  long  i^aBsage,  leading  to  a  secret  room  in  tlie  middle  of  tlie  hou.se.  At  first  they 
cemidu  t  get  no  further,  and  was  going  to  give  it  up,  when  a  carpenter  who  was 
with  them  found  out  a  sliding  door  hidden  liehind  a  picture,  and  they  opened  it, 
and  came  upon  a  iiicely*furuishe<l  room,  witli  a  be<l  in  it  and  everything 
couifonna'ole,  and  there,  seated  in  a  harm-chair,  was  a  skillington  all  dresseil  up  in 
silks  and  satins :  and  tiiey  said  this  was  the  sweetheart  my  lady  had  found  out  alxnil, 
and  shut  iii  there  to  starve.  Mot  that  1  can  sfieak  for  certain  on  this,  sir,  for  the 
old  v\ouiaii  ttliat  told  me  was  housekeejier  here  at  the  time,  and  wasn’t  so  sure  on  tills 
p'iut  iierseii  ;  but  there's  iiue  thing  I'm  as  (xinwinced  of  as  that  I  stand  liere  at  this 
iiioiuent,  and  liiat  is,  that  .Sir  Williain,  his  lady,  and  the  jxxir  skillington,  wlioever 
starved  her,  walk  aliout  this  'ere  v<ry  liouse  tlie  night  the  murder  was  done,  and 
other  nights  too;  for  many's  the  time  I’ve  hearil  the  screams  myself,  and  a  mighty 
noise  of  woe,  just  as  if  tiie  young  thing  that  Sir  William  was  fond  of  when  he 
abouldu't  have  been  was  shrieking  for  lielp,  and  Sir  William  was  luoaniog  in 
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agonies,  and  not  able  to  let  her  oat.  Then  I  fancy  I  can  see  her  hulyship  coming 
to  the  door  with  that  cruel  smile  upon  her  hevil  face,  and  telling  the  servants  that 
their  master  hadn’t  been  disturbed,  when  she  knowed  well  enough  all  the  time  he 
was  dead  by  her  own  hand.  Not  that  1  really  have  seen  them,  though  I’ve  often 
heard  the  screams  1  told  you  about  just  now,  as  if  the  poor  skillington  was  a-dying, 
and  dying  hard.  They  was  heard,  too,  for  many  a  night  after  the  muriier,  faint  and 
low  like,  and  the  servants  thought  it  was  ghosts,  and  ran  away  scared.  But  it's 
my  belief  it  was  her  all  the  time,  and,  if  the  maid  had  thought  to  tell  about  her 
mistress's  dream  before,  she  would  have  been  saved.  But  this  aint  no  use  now  ; 
only  all  I  say  is  that  she  comes  back  every  now  and  then  to  see  the  pltce  where 
she  suffered,  and  Sir  William  and  her  ladyship,  and  they  both  of  them  cusses  as 
hard  and  long  as  they  can  at  my  lady  who  did  this  foul  wrong." 

“  But  if  you  hear  these  screams,  ^V'ils^n,  as  you  try  to  persuade  me  you  do, 
what  makes  you  remain  in  the  house  at  this  time 

“And  where  should  I  go?  begging  your  par  Ion.  Thera  aint  no  house  for 
miles  around,  and  the  ghostesses  don’t  hurt  mo.  1  got  a  mau  to  sleep  with  me  the 
first  time  they  coined,  but  ho  was  scared — ho  jumped  right  down  out  of  the  hattic 
window,  and  ’twns  a  wonder  he  wasn’t  murdered  hisself ;  so  now  I  don’t  make 
nothing  of  the  matter.  I  burns  a  candle  all  the  while  it  lists,  and  prays  for  the 
ghostC'^ses  respect ful-like  liefore  1  goi-s  to  bed,  and  now  1  don't  hear  them  if  they 
hollers  ever  so  hard.  You  see,  as  I  got  deafer,  1  was  more  hard  of  hearing." 

“Undoubtedly,  Wilson.’’ 

“  And  so  1  wasn’t  so  much  disturbetl ;  and  now  I've  got  so  accustomed  to  them 
I  don’t  mind  their  ways.  When  I  knows  their  time  for  coming’.s  near,  1  sets  all  the 
doors  open  dow'ii-stairs,  so  as  to  leave  them  the  ruu  of  the  house ;  then  1  liK-ks  myself 
in,  and  goes  to  lieil.” 

My  dear  readers,  as  you,  perhaps,  remember,  1  proclaimed  my.self,  at  first,  a 
true  chronicler;  1  must,  therefore,  acknowlelgo  that  I  felt  very  much  inclined, 
just  then,  to  tell  Wilson  1  would  follow  his  example,  adjourn  to  the  more  elevated 
part  of  the  house,  and  leave  the  ghosts  their  own  especial  {iromemute.  Biassetl  for 
a  moment  by  the  inlluence  of  his  strong  Udief,  1  forgot  to  analyse  and  me.isure  its 
incongruities,  or  give  him  credit  for  a  decideil  tendency  to  hyperbole.  For  the 
time,  1  felt  exceedingly  tempted  to  carry  the  intention  1  h.ive  expresse»l  into  effect. 
Only  one  consideration  deterred  me.  What  if  this  ignominious  retreat  should  iK):ie 
out,  and  come  to  Sydney’s  ears ’?  N’irtually,  it  was  a  breach  of  our  contract.  She 
R]>ecitically  stated  that  1  was  not  to  avoid  fear,  but  dare  it.  l’erha|>s  1  might  have 
found  some  mental  sophistry  able  to  reconcile  me  to  the  view  of  the  cose  appearing 
most  desiralile  to  inysidf  (and  not  have  been  the  first  man,  eitJier,  guilty  of 
])ai'alogising  to  make  his  morality  stretch  to  meet  his  pivseut  ends),  and  have  worn 
gratefully  the  bride  1  had  but  half  won.  .Vs  f.ir  as  i  waseoneernetl,  Sydney  would 
be  none  the  wiser  for  iny  deterniination.  1  could  pl.iee  an  implicit  faith  in  iny  ow  n 
discretion,  but  could  not  Im^  so  conlidcnt  on  \\  il.-.  n’s  score.  To  briU'  him  to  my 
purpose  would  have  been  a  degrailing  and  unpal.italile  action,  iutinitely  unworthy 
of  one  destined  to  wear  sucli  a  proud  jewel  in  liis  bos.mi  as  Sydney  tliey.  I’hi.s 
idea  couhl  nut  be  entertained,  and  I  banished  it  atonee.  If  I  must  be,  1  wouUl  at 
least  do  it  in  a  well-breil  way — secretly,  with  no  menial  to  share  my  sin. 

“  I'U  ce  ii’csf  fills  yx'c/ii /■,  ijm  /ac/icr  <  /i  sihiu'i." 

This  wan  somewhat  my  fallacious  iloctriue  at  the  time — evil  aiul  obiioxiotu 
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enough,  I  knew ;  bnt,  instead  of  resisting  its  power  steadily  and  strenuously,  1  had 
only  one  firm  resolve,  and  that  was,  that  no  confession  of  mine  should  divorce  me 
from  ray  cherished  hopes.  If  I  should  experience  a  momentary  sensation  of  fear 
that  night,  I  would  never  acknowledge  it — even  declare  the  contrary.  Too  much 
was  at  stake  for  any  scruples  of  conscience  to  arbitrate  against  this  decision ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  no  menial  should  be  able  to  say  I  had  made  him  my  equal — the 
equal  of  Sydney  Grey's  husband — by  paying  him  to  aid  in  the  deception  that  gained 
me  this  blessed  title. 

Later — years  after  our  marriage — when  Sydney  had  proved  me,  and  found  me 
not  really  wanting  in  the  quality  she  desired  I  should  possess,  then  I  would  humbly 
confess  that  I  had  obtained  her  by  fraud,  and  bring  forward,  as  an  excuse  and 
atonement  combined,  the  force  and  durability  of  my  love. 

You  see,  all  through  this  mental  soliloquy  I  have  so  candidly  narrated,  I  had 
no  actual  faith  in  Wilson’s  creed.  But  I  did  not  feel  certain  that  at  night  his 
ingenious  and  prophetic  revelations  might  not  recur,  and  gather  strength  and 
significance  from  the  stillness  and  gloom  about.  I  expected  to  own  a  temporary 
feeling  of  uneasineas — assuredly  nothing  more ;  but  even  this  I  was  not  to  know. 
It  was  Sydney’s  will  that  I  should  bo  able  to  put  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and 
solemnly  declare  I  had  not  had  one  second’s  fear  during  the  whole  week  of  my 
sojourn  at  Grcyhill ;  and  I  should  have  preferred  to  have  known,  over  my 
assertions  to  this  effect,  a  distinct  moral  conviction  that  there  was  nothing  I 
could  remember  liable  to  a  contrary  interpretation. 

But  I  settled  in  my  own  mind  that  I  could  not  l)e  expected  to  be  strictly 
truthful  under  such  circumstances,  the  Psalmist  giving  us  his  authority  for  stating 
that,  even  on  general  occasions,  “  all  men  arc  liars.”  I  also  persuaded  myself,  with 
equal  facility,  that  it  was  a  feeble  passion  indeed  that  could  not  wade  through  some 
mire  to  reach  the  pure,  beautiful  sovereign  beyond.  If  the  taint  of  my  passage 
was  to  have  been  visible  and  abiding,  I  should  probably  have  resigned  my 
intention ;  but,  as  it  was,  I  made  a  patcbed>up  peace  with  my  conscience,  and  my 
plans  were  partially  concluded  before  Wilson  had  cleared  away  the  breakfast- 
things,  and  left  me  alone  to  mature  them  at  my  leisure,  and  reason  away,  with 
convenient  morality,  the  last  remnant  of  my  scruples. 

The  rest  of  the  day  I  passed  out.  Thu  air  was  keen  and  invigorating,  and,  once 
the  moorland  left  behind,  the  view  of  dark  fell  and  jagged  hill  sublime  and 
picturesque.  The  works  of  Infinity  lay  stretched  before  me  in  a  glorious  panorama, 
mighty,  expansive,  and  measureless.  Above  the  blue  arch  of  heaven,  beneath  the 
green  bend  of  earth,  God’s  spaceless  power  met  me  face  to  face,  and,  drooping  my 
head,  in  a  lowly  attitude  of  praise  and  awe,  I  acknowledged  how  poor  an  atom  our 
humanity  was  of  all  this  marvellous  show  of  omnific  wisdom  and  potency. 
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Mr.  SAUsnicBS  may  be  congratulated  upon 
hU  success.  The  numerous  eulugiiiiiis  showered 
by  the  press  and  the  novel-reading  jmblic  on 
"  The  Suadow  iu  the  Home”  (which  we  believe 
was  his  first  considerab  e  eflort  in  prose)  are 
still  tresh  in  our  minds  when  we  are  iiitMduced 
to  Abel  Drake's  Wife  (l.ockwood  and  Co.); 
and  justice  demands  that  critic  pen.s  should 
again  open  their  mbs  to  speak  iu  laudatory 
strain. 

Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Saunders  tells  his 
story  in  simple,  unaffected,  and  yet  poetic 
language;  and  so  bkiirully,and  yet  so  tenderly, 
does  he  lay  bare  the  workings  of  a  mother's 
heart,  that  one  turns  to  the  title-page  to  re¬ 
assure  oneself  that  it  is  indeed  a  “  Jolin”  who 
performs  the  operation,  “John”  it  is,  but  still 
the  lingering  thought  remains  that  some  one 
.lohn  doth  help  with  female  fancy  and  a 
woman’s  wit.  Our  author  is,  too,  an  ardent 
lover  of  Nature — one  wno  would  not  wi.lingly 
allow  the  most  transient  ex|)ression  of  her 
countenance  to  pass  by  unobserved — hence, 
when  he  describes  her  in  one  of  her  ever-vary¬ 
ing  moods,  it  is  as  tnough  he  painted  the  scene 
he  wishes  to  present  to  his  reauers,  and  this 
so  skilfully,  and  with  such  pleasing  and  “  I're- 
Kaphaelite"  fidelity,  we  are  ulniost  led  to 
believe  that  that  which  has  only  been  seen  by 
our  minds'  eyes  bas,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  pro¬ 
duced  an  impression  un  the  retinm  of  our  more 
distinguishable  visual  organs. 

Were  we,  in  our  wanderings  in  laincasbire, 
to  come  upon  the  village  whicn  figures  in  the 
narrative  under  the  name  of  Uarden  Urow,  we 
should  surelv  rejoice  those  who  are  interested 
in  that  which  relates  to  the  sentiment  of  pre- 
existence  by  exclaiming,  “  We  have  seen  all 
this  before."  .\nd  very  delighted  should  we 
be  to  have  the  opportunity  of  so  expressing 
ourselves,  as  the  locality  in  which  the  action  of 
the  tale  takes  place  is  decidedly  picture-.que ; 
for,  although  the  “  Lady  Itountiful  ’  is  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  wile — although  most  of  the  other 

ersonages  with  whom  we  are  made  acquainted 

ave  been,  are,  or  should  be,  connected  with  the 
mill— constitutions  shattered  by  performing  the 
behests  of  Mammon  are  either  supjiosed  nut  to 
exist  or  ingeniously  kept  out  of  sight ;  whilst 
we  are  not  forbidden  to  rejoice  in  laiid.scape 
beauty,  there  being  a  total  absence  of  tlnit 
“hideousness  of  smoke,  order,  and  unrest,” 
which  Mrs.  Gatty  mourns  over  after  her  eight 
hours’  journey  through  that  part  of  ling- 
land  metoiiynncaily  termed  “  commercial  pros- 
perily.’’ 

W  e  will  now,  however,  try  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  book. 

In  this  manufacturing  paradise  resided 
Barbara  Drake,  who,  when  wo  first  pars  over 
the  darkened  threshold  of  her  mothers  cottage 
in  Abbott's  Court,  we  find  bending  over  her 
dying  child — herself  a  child,  and  yet  the  de¬ 
serted  wife  of  one  to  whom  but  two  years  ago, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  unhesitatingly  plighted 
her  troth.  Starvation  stares  the  widow  and 
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:e's  Wife.) 

I  her  daugiiter  in  theface.bnt  t’ocyarc  too  proud 
j  to  ark  the  he'p  wliich  their  kindiy  iicighboms 
I  are  ready  to  ad'ord  ;  an  l  it  is  only  w  hen  some 
I  one  proposes  to  send  for  .Mrs.  Wolcoinbe  (tlm 
i  laoy  of  (.loppeshall)  that  liarbar.i  assents,  and 
I  the  legs  ot  laizy  .lob,  a  rejeced  lover,  perforin 
unwonted  feats  tiy  the  rapiuity  with  which  they 
bear  him  to  seek  the  required  assistance.  The 
I  “  ministering  angel"  (surely  such  a  one  as  we 
should  all  be  proud  to  know)  fails  not  to  answer 
!  to  the  summons,  and  we  soon  see  her  standing 
j  by  the  young  mother's  side,  and  displaying 
such  tact  in  her  endeavour  to  convey  conilort 
that  we  are  tempted  to  wish  that  all  the 
:  Kliphazes,l!ildads,undZopharsiiicre.'ition  would 
,  take  a  le-son  from  her  book — or  shall  we  say 
from  her  heart '<*  The  time  is  |iastwheu  human 
I  succour  might  have  been  of  any  av.iil — the  girl 
I  hushes  lier  babe  lor  the  last  time,  and  the  sleep 
I  it  sleeps  is  nut  one  which  aught  on  earth  can 
I  break.  O  the  agony  of  that  fond  watcher's 
j  silent  grief!  G  the  love  the  [loor  mother 
I  lavishes  on  that  seiveless  lump  of  clay!  O 
I  the  combat  which  imi-t  have  torn  that  once 
I  devoted  soul,  so  that  it  can  now  cry  aloud, 

'  “  .\b'jl  Drake !  if  ever  ye  come  b  ek  t>  me — 

I  come  ye  rich  or  come  ye  poor,  .sh  k  or  in  health 
— 1  tell  thee  now,  o’er  the  dead  bodjr  of  our 
!  child,  and  in  God's  own  presence.  Til  never 
I  own  thee  as  niy  linsband — neve-i” 

The  funeril  is  over,  und  Barbara  feels  that 
[  there  are  i.o  “giief  luxuries’*  for  her — that  she 
I  must  luuse  herself,  re-collect  ail  her  energies, 
und  so  render  herself  fit  to  icsume  her  place  in 
;  the  army  of  bread-winners  at  the  mi  l.  But 
I  .Mrs.  \Vi  Icomhe  is  not  so  miniiiidlul  of  her 
I  jirotiijee  as  to  wish  liei  to  follow  mi  occupation, 

I  and  to  Inquent  a  place,  which  must  ever  call 
up  painful  memories  connected  with  him  who 
j  bad  afuretiuie  worked  by  her  side,  und  wliis- 
I  jieicd  love  under  cover  ot  the  whirring  of  the 
I  loom.  It  is,  therefore,  propjsed  that  the  vacant 
I  place  of  iiursciiiuid  at  Coppesbah  shall  be  lllleu 
!  by  our  heroine;  wliich  offer  being  gratefully 
I  accepted,  and  all  dus  Imbiliineiitary  prejiara- 
tioiis  being  made,  we  are  treated  to  a  rich  scene 
i  between  her  and  .lob,  whose  devotion  has  tein- 
{  pururily  conquered  bis  natural  inuoleiice,  iuss- 
'  iiiueli  as,  unasked,  be  ull'ers  to  carry  to  its 
I  ilestination  the  scanty  liiggigc  of  the  object  of 
j  bis  admiration, 

'  “  1!  irbara  walked  on,  deeply  engrossed  with 

I  her  thoughts,  .lob,  to  do  limi  justice,  made 
!  numerous  attempts  at  getting  up  a  conversa- 
’  tioii ;  hut  it  lag.;ed,  do  ail  he  couid.  ‘  Wonder 
!  if  yo'li  hae  inuch  to  do  yonder ’i*’  he  spei  ulated 
;  mi  mis  iccasimi,  making  sure  he  niuit  be  rightly 
'  aiilicipating  the  nature  of  Bar  <ara's  tbonglits. 
I  No  answer,  .lob  snilVtd  the  Ireslily-jicrtuim'd 
<  air,  almost  raised  his  bead,  and  hs  ked  aeross 
1  the  country  wiih  a  Certain  sense  of  enj  lynient 
.  that  made  him  forget,  lor  un  instant,  the  un- 
sociablcue.ss  of  his  cotiipaiiiuii.  There  was,  in 
I  fact,  just  a  touch  of  liiu  poetry  of  idleness  in 
I  .lob.  Had  Tortmie  only  inuda  him  a  rich  man, 
.  he  would,  probably,  have  been  thought  nut  only 
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u  good -nature J  gentleman,  and  a  perfectly  re- 
spectalile  memlier  ut'  society,  but  have  died 
with  the  reputation  of  having  lultilled  all  the 
duties  of  iife  m  a  most  exemplary  manner. 
Uiit  remaining  the  same  man — iu  |)overty--of 
course  he  was  only  ‘  l.azy  .lob.’  ‘  I’urty  land- 
skip,’ continued  he,  making  another  attempt  on 
Harbara's  taciturmtv,  ‘on’y  th’ warkus  down  | 
yonder  s]iile.s  it.  iror/.v/*.' — the  name's  enow  ' 
to  set  ye  agin  it.  Dunna  ye  think  so?’  ‘  Yo’ll 
be  getiin  to  a  waur  plate  nor  that  if  ye  dunna 
gie  up  your  idle  ways,  .lob,’  answered  llarbara, 
shortly,  and  with  very  much  the  same  elFect 
upon  him  as  if,  when  meditating  somo  cosy  bit 
of  enjoyment  in  a  secret  corner,  a  shower-oath 
bad  .suddenly  opened  above.  ‘  A  strung,  hearty 
mon  like  you  a’most  a-livin’  on  the  parish! 
Ye've  getten  a  deal  o’  pride  to  spare  for  railin’ 
at  warnhouses,  ye  hue!’  ‘.Vs  to  pride,’  ob¬ 
served  .lob,  de  jectedly,  ‘  aw  dunna  boast  o’  that ;  ■ 
it  got  a  knock  o’  tli'  head  a  whol  ago,  when 

yo - ’  If  llsroara  heard  this  she  did  not 

choose  to  notice  it.  And  .lob  would  have  done 
well  to  take  a  hint,  and  be  silent ;  but  somehow 
he  must  go  on  till  he  had  effectually  roused  'ms 
companion.  ‘  Kigh,  IJart  aral  aw'd  liiii  a  diffe¬ 
rent  mon  if  yo’d - ’  \'es,  llarb.ira  was  now  , 

roused  indeed.  .She  stopped  abruptly  just  where 
she  was  in  the  road,  turned  full-face  upon  .lob, 
and,  while  her  indignant  gaze  seemed  to  burn 
into  poor  .lob’s  'altering  and  winking  eves,  and 
while  he  shifted  from  one  foot  to  another,  and 
with  a  humble  and  deprecatory  gesture  strove 
to  .stay  the  impending  storm,  she  exclaimed,  ; 
‘  Down  wi’  it  I  I’ut  down  th’  box  1'  .Seeing  he 
hesitated — hardly  knowing  what  she  meant,  or  i 
how  he  had  olfended,  for  his  ideas  were  too  slow  ' 
to  keep  due  pace  with  itarbara’s — she  repeated 
her  words  in  so  stern  a  voice  that  .lob  shivered 
as  he  obeyed  lier,  and  set  down  the  box  in  the  ! 
middle  of  the  road.  ‘Now,  then,  ye  knaw  th’ 
way  back,  dunna  ye  ?  or  mun  I  go  wi’  you  to  ; 
show  you?’  .lob  stared  at  Barbara,  and  at  the  ' 
box ;  then,  in  liewildered  succession,  at  the 
ground,  the  way  back,  the  way  forwards,  ! 
the  trees,  and  the  sky,  without  getting  the  I 
least  bit  of  enlightenment  anywhere.  .At  last,  ! 
as  the  tears  g.ithered  in  his  eyes,  he  gruffly  j 
murmured,  ‘  Aw  ax  your  pardon,  Barbara,  aw’m  ■ 
sure,  iv  1  said  owt  to  hurt  thy  feelin’a ;  aw  didn’t  ' 
mean  ony  harm.'  ‘Harm! — mean!  How  daur 
ve  lay  vour  laziness  o’ me?  1  mak’  you  idle! 
Luve  o'  me  (if  that’s  whatten  you  mean)  mak’  I 
you  idle  I  1  wonder  yo're  not  ashamed  o’  your-  j 
sel’  to  say  so.  It’s  luve  o’  yourscl’,  an’  hate  o’ 
everything  that’s  manly,  an’  honest,  an’  inde-  | 
pendent.  Now,  .lob,  I  tell  'bee,  once  for  all,  if  | 
ye  dunna  promise  me  this  u.innit  that  yo'll  I 
never  daur  to  say  sich’n  thing  agen — never  I 
think  sich'n  a  thing  agen — dost  mind  rae‘? — 
ril  carry  th’  box  to  Coppeshall  o’  my  own  ! 
shoulders,  an’  shame  thee  afore  th'  whole  I 
pariah,’  ‘.Awwuima  say  so,  wuniia  think  so, 
iver  agen;  aw  wuinii,  iiidceil,  Barbara!’ 
snivelled  .lob.” 

And  so,  peace  being  restored,  and  the  pr.unise 
extorted  from  .lob  that  he  would  seek  for  | 
regular  employment,  he  was  )iermitted  again 
to  resume  the  office  of  porter,  and  the  two  | 
went  amicably  on  to  Barbara’s  new  home. 

Life  at  Coppeshall  and  life  in  Abbott's  Court 


were  soon  found  to  be  very  difl'erent  things; 
but  Barbara  was  not  long  ere  she  became  used 
to,  and  thoroughly  appreciated,  the  change,  as 
with  faithtul  service  she  evinced  lier  gratitude 
for  the  kindly  interest  -Mrs.  Wolcoinbe  had 
taken  in  her  welfare.  Hugh,  the  younger  son 
of  the  house,  was  a  headstrong,  mischievous 
little  rogue,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  plaguing 
his  nurse,  who  had  reason  to  beiieve  that  he 
was  encouraged  in  his  refractory  conduct  by 
the  inanufiuturer’s  heir,  Mr.  l.ancelot,  who 
seems  to  liave  conceived  ( what  at  first  appears) 
an  extraord  nary  dislike  to  the  inoffensive  de¬ 
pendant,  but  who,  at  length,  manifested  feel- 
lugs  of  a  very  contrary  nature  (which  we  were 
once  inclined  to  think  were  scarcely  more  com¬ 
mendable)— the  said  feelings  being  primarily 
exhibited  when,  in  the  untiinching  iirosecution 
of  her  duty,  she  is  tutten  by  one  of  his  two 
remarkable  dogs,  which  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
Tiinoii.  sVfter  tliis  event  Mrs.  W'olcombe  dis¬ 
covered  her  .sou  and  Barbara  in  close  confabu¬ 
lation,  and  naturally  expressed  her  surprise; 
but  L'liieelut  had  only  been  dressing  the 
wounded  wri-t  (tlie  courage  and  the  caustic  here 
described  are  familiar  to  us — were  they  not  in 
“  Shirley  ?”),  and  Barbara  had  only  given  him 
similar  advice  to  that  with  wliich  she  had  fa- 
vuureu  .lob— to  be  up  and  doing — and  .so  next 
day  the  young  man  lelt  his  home  to  join  the 
army,  (jnick  woik,  Mr.  .Saunders! 

Years  passed  on,  and  Barbara  was  no  longer 
the  untutored  factory-girl  we  knew  her  first. 
She  hud  ever  yearned  after  knowledge ;  and  for 
some  tune,  by  receiving  furtive  leasons  from 
her  old  sehoolmastcr,  Isaac  Sleigh,  had  tried  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  her  mind;  hut  two 
hours  twice  a  week  with  a  tutor  were  insuf¬ 
ficient  tor  one  who  aipired  to  know  “every¬ 
thing  and  it  was  a  happy  day  for  Abel 
Drake’s  wife  when  .Mrs.  Wolcombe  discovered 
the  desire  of  her  heart,  and  placed  the  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  more  fully  within  her 
reach,  particularly  as  at  the  same  time  mis¬ 
tress  and  servant  (in  a  most  delightfully  nsvelish 
way)  cleared  up  matters  of  doubt  which  had 
sprung  up  between  them,  and  renewed  their 
coutidence  in  each  other. 

When  Mr.  I.aiicelot  next  appeared  upon  the 
scene  he  found  the  ci-devmt  nursemaid  in¬ 
stalled  as  governess  to  the  children — a  well- 
bred  woman  in  every  word  and  action.  He 
brought  the  news  of  Abel  Drake’s  death,  and 
gained  his  mother's  consent  that  be  should  no 
lunger  conceal  his  love  for  Abel’s  wife,  provided 
that  the  intelligence  he  bore  did  not  revive  the 
old  feeling  towards  the  lirst  loVe  which  had  so 
long  lain  dormant;  if  otherwise— as  iatncelot 
did  not  feel  equal  to  brooking  a  refusal — it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  not  declare  himself,  hut 
again  bullish  himself  from  home.  Mrs.  t\ol- 
coinbe  was  to  test  the  chances  of  his  success 
or  failure ;  and  when  she  said,  one  day,  to  him, 
“(Jod  bless  you,  my  boy!  1  think  you  had 
better  go,”  he  knew  what  she  meant,  and  “he 
went  with  a  smile  on  his  face.” 

But  a  few  days  later,  and  the  mistress  of 
Coppeshall,  who  had  long  been  ailing,  had 
ceased  to  breathe;  and  Barbara,  having  been 
told  the  story  of  young  Wolcombe’s  love  for 
her,  and  having  been  requested  to  remain  in 
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charge  of  her  motherless  pupils,  wiis  not  sur¬ 
prised  when  the  soldier  heralded  his  nest  iid-  ; 
vent  at  home  liy  writing  to  ask  her  to  he  his 
bride.  “  Silence  gave  conselit and,  joyous  aa 
were  the  l  elU  which  rang  to  welcome  the  cap¬ 
tain  on  his  return  to  his  native  village,  they  j 
were  not  more  joyous  than  that  manly  heart  ' 
which  dreamt  that  it  might  now  reap  the  Iruit 
of  its  weary  sowing,  and  lose  the  inemoty  of 
the  longing,  aching  past  in  the  bright  rays  of 
hope  winch  it  might  cherish  for  the  tuture. 

liut  Abel  Drake  was  not  dead,  nor  was  he  us 
unmindful  of  his  child- bride  as  she,  in  her 
misery,  had  deemed  him  to  be.  I'lie  tlery, 
visionary  youth  had  matured  into  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  inventive  man;  and  alter  having 
obtained  his  discharge  from  the  army,  in  which 
he  had  enlisted,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  his 
native  village,  and,  being  in  disguise,  took  up 
his  residence  as  a  lodger  with  his  mother-in- 
law — his  only  riches  the  model  of  a  machine 
invented  by  himself,  by  the  sale  of  which  he 
hoped  to  gain  such  a  competence  as  might 
preserve  his  Itarbura  from  want  for  ever. 

The  labour  ot  years  becomes  Mr.  Wolcombe's, 
and  theiaventor  cecomesthe  justly-unthankfui 
recipient  of  Ml. !  The  dream  of  his  banishment 
was  vain — ISarbara  is  about  to  marry  another — 
the  machine,  which  he  loves  as  a  mother  loves 
her  child,  is  his  no  more,  and  poverty  has 
forced  him  to  accept  a  sum  which  is  scarcely 
equivalent  to  one  throe  which  was  cost  him  by 
its  birth.  Then  the  unknown  genius  is  liidden 
to  Cuppeshalt,'tbat  he  may  explain  the  working 
of  the  model  to  the  company  assembled  there. 
Ilow  shall  he  stand  in  fitr  presence?  liow 
shall  he  bear  to  breathe  the  same  air  as  Lan¬ 
celot?  AVhat  wonder  that  he  cannot  endure 
the  tumultuous  beatings  of  his  heart?  What 
wonder  that  his  throbbing  temples  go.ad  him 
almost  to  madness?  What  wonder  that  he 
fails  to  retain  his  disguise  throughout  the 
dreaded  interview?  and  that,  hearing  .\bel 
Drake  spoken  of  os  dead,  and  fancying  that 
Barbara  rejoices  in  her  freedom,  he  can  no 
longer  remain  the  mere  “man  with  the  ma¬ 
chine,”  but  is  driven  to  declare  his  identity 
with  him  whom  the  childless  wife  long  ago  had 
Vowed,  solemnly  vowed,  never  again  to  receive 
as  husband  ?  Barbara - . 

But  our  space  forbids  us  to  linger  more  over 
this  interesting  portion  of  the  narrative,  which 
is,  us  any  i  ue  may  perceive,  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Y'oung  ladies  who  “devour”  all  the 
new  novels  will  scarcely  thank  us  for  spoiling 
their  appetites  by  giving  them  so  large  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  “Abel  Drake’s  Wife”  {surtly  they  will 
not  call  her  “«  thick!");  but  they  must  re¬ 
member  that  every  one  is  not  a  subscriber  to 
Muoie's,  and  accord  us  pardon  for  the  sake  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  will  have  to  content 
themselves  without  making  further  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Mr.  Saunders’  work.  W  eli,  grumblers 
need  not  listen :  but  one  more  extract,  ami  we 
have  done.  We  are  about  to  chronicle  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  uttered  in  a  certain  cottage 
some  days  after  the  scene  in  the  dining-room 
at  Coppesball. 

“  God  will  forgive  me,  mother— Gjd  will  for¬ 
give  me  for  hrtoking  my  vow  ?” 

“Yes,  O  yes,”  the  widow  said,  as  she  bent 


and  kissed  them  hoth.  “  Do  not  fear,  my  child ; 
it  IS  the  vow  made  in  love  and  broken  in  hate 
that  is  accursed  before  God;  i'Ut  a  vow  made 
io  hate  and  broken  iii  love  is  a  good  and  blessed 
thing.” 

It  does  not  need  tlidipus—Daviis  could  tell 
ns  that  Abel  and  Barbara  had  made  each  other 
happy. 

In  conclusion,  whilst  we  acknowledge  our¬ 
selves  to  I'U  ailmirtrs  ot  .Mr.  .Saunders  as  a 
writer  ot  lictioii,  there  are,  we  conless,  some 
things  in  the  work  tad'ore  us  which  require  a 
revising  hand.  It  were  well  that  the  .Mrs. 
Ghlford  of  future  editions  should  refrain  troiii 
calling  her  son  in-l.i.r  by  his  Christian  name 
at  ]iage  J.Vi  if  .she  is  to  do  so  lor  the  “first 
time”  at  page  t’Utt.  It  weie  well  that  our 
author  should  decide  whether  the  action  of  the 
.story  took  idiice  during  the  Grimean  War 
1  (page  -17),  or  “when  the  rumour  of  an  iin- 
;  peuaiiig  quarrel  betwixt  Kiigland  and  the 
’  United  .States  began  to  reach  Canada”  (page 
I  I'bl).  '1  hen,  is  Barcara  obliged  to  walk  down 
I  to  her  mother’s  in  the  eventide  attired  in 
tchile f  (page  I'J!)).  .Mr.  Wolcombe’s  letter  is 
I  a  mistiae;  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  should 
I  be  the  last;  fur  if  poor,  noble  L.mcelot  is  nut 
j  to  I  e  slain  ere  he  can  again  return  to  Ooppes- 
liall,  his  patient  heart  Uiserves  a  better  late 
than  the  punishment  w  hich  a  revengeful /.eus 
j  might  iiitlict  on  a  lover  lantalus.  We  trust 
I  that  Barbara  had  the  good  taste  to  refuse  the 
'  kind  iuvitalion.  .^nd  has  .Mr.  Sauuders  ever 
,  been  a  strong  political  partisan?  We  kuow  not; 
i  but  a  phra-e  or  two  struck  us  very  unplea¬ 
santly.  Thus — “But  1  tell  you  again,  she  is 
nut  one  of  you — she  is,  and  n.ust  remain,  a 
woman  of  the  people.”  Why,  are  wo  nut  all 
“of  the  jieople?'’  .Mirely,  because  my  jiosses- 
sions  are,  uutortunately,  larger  than  my  neigh¬ 
bour's,  1  am  nut  to  lose  my  title  to  oe  con¬ 
sidered,  equally  with  him,  one  of  the  people. 
It  1  am  nut  to  be,  then  Mr.  .Saunders  must 
i  draw  up  a  sliding- scale,  accurately  showing 
.  — say  above  and  below  the  salt — who  are,  and 
who  are  nut,  of  the  jieo/ile.  Authors  should 
^  write  novels,  and  keep  to  their  trade,  or 
j  they  should  not.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
I  novel-writer  cannot  or  should  not  pen  poli¬ 
tical  essays,  but  there  is  every  reason  why 
I  he  Simula  nut  mingle  the  two  handicrafts  in 
;  one  volume.  Again,  what  Mr.  .Saunders’  re- 
'  ligious  opinions  may  be  we  know  nut,  neither 
I  .seek  to  know,  but  we  do  think  it  a  pity  that 
he  .should  accuse  Isaac  Sleigh  (who  had  too 
much  respect  for  “the  bishop’  to  hold  hetero¬ 
dox  doctimes)  of  writing  so  extraordinary  an 
epitaph  tor  .\ilsie  Drake  s  grave  as  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

“(jo,  little  martyr,  go  and  jilc.id 
For  striiggbng  souls  forlorn ; 

Tell  linn  those  liuby-bamls  that  bleed 
I  Fur  us  the  cross  have  borne. 

“  No  shilling  robes,  no  martyr’s  crown, 

()  diirliiig,  seek  to  win  ; 

I  But  l.iy  tby  staiilless  glory  down 

I  To  ransom  souls  iii  sin." 

We  cannot  say  much  for  the  grammatica 
'  structure  of  these  verbe.s — we  can  say  less  for 
their  accordance  with  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  I.et  Mr. 
i  Saunders  look  to  it. 
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Ali.  the  largest  and  most  fashionable  rmga- 
fint  de  modes  in  Paris,  and  the  tirst-claas 
West  end  houses  in  London,  are  literalljr  over- 
llowing  with  charming,  fresh,  and  elegant 
uo%'eltirB  for  the  coming  season.  An  endless 
variety  of  new  materials  has  been  mauutac- 
tured,  suitable  for  summer  wear,  of  a  thin  and 
light  description;  and  last  year’s  materials 
have  been  so  much  improved  in  design  and 
quality,  that  they  really  may  be  reckoned  in 
the  list  of  this  season’s  novelties. 

For  morning  wear,  foulards  are  now  most  in 
vogue — these  dresses  combining  lightness  with 
durability.  Some  are  made  with  a  black 
ground,  with  tiny  bouquets  or  sprigs;  others 
are  sputied,  or  checked;  whilst  we  have  seen 
some  with  drab,  violet,  and  grey  grounds. 
This  style  of  dress  is  made  with  a  body  d  revert 
(showing  the  chemisette)  and  closed  sleeves. 

Another  charming  malerial  which  lias  ap¬ 
peared  this  season,  and  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration  in  our  Fashion  plate  of  this  number, 
consists  of  a  kind  of  siisy  gauze,  generally 
made  in  drab,  grey,  or  a  neutral  lint,  with  a 
border  woven  in  of  some  bright  colour.  A 
shawl  manufactured  of  the  same  material 
always  accompanies  the  dress. 

Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask,  of  Oxford-street, 
have  just  received  a  large  quantity  of  these 
new  materials,  in  boxes,  each  one  containing  a 
dress  and  shawl  to  match.  Some  are  drab, 
with  green  borders ;  others  grey,  with  mauve 
borders;  some  with  three  narrow  stripes; 
others  with  one  broad  stripe.  The  shawls  are 
ornamented  with  a  stripe  all  round,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt  in  the  same  manner  as 
seen  in  our  coloured  plate. 

tshawls  and  dresses  made  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  are  likely  to  be  verv  much  worn,  during 
the  coming  season,  lor  waAieg  toilets,  and  are 
particularly  economical,  us,  when  the  dress 
becomes  somewhat  /one,  it  may  be  renovated 
by  using  the  shawl  tor  making  a  new  body,  Ate. 

Chitte  uiohsirs,  to  imitate  silk,  Irish  pop- 
linettes,  lustres,  and  mohairs  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  aie  amongst  the  inexpensive  materials  of 
the  season ;  whilst  for  elegant,  but  not  eco¬ 
nomical,  toilets,  we  may  mention  white  grena¬ 
dine,  embroidered  in  tiny  silk  sprigs  in  mauve, 
green,  and  bright  blue.  Of  the  elegance  and 
simplicity  of  this  pretty  material  we  canuot 
speak  too  highly,  and  for  young  ladies’  wear  it 
is  extremely  appropriate. 

In  our  next  remarks  on  fashion  we  hope  to 
give  our  readers  a  lung  list  of  pretty  things  in 
the  way  of  muslins,  grenadine.s,  and  bsreges — 
dresses  more  suitaole  fur  the  very  warm 
weather. 

Plain  glace  silks  are  always  in  good  taste, 
and  these  are  now  bei' g  worn  trimmed  wi'li 
lace  put  on  in  a  variety  of  devices,  witii 
ruebim;,  puffing-,  and  black  Uce  insertion  laid 
over  white.  The  latter  style  of  trimming  is  now 
much  in  vogue  fur  mantles  as  well  as  dresses. 

The  SlIUKT  P.VLKTOT,  or  YACHTIXII  JaCKtiT, 
is  likely  to  be  a  very  popular  shape  for  out¬ 
door  garments,  made  with  very  little  trimming. 


Light  speckled  cloths,  braided  in  black,  corded 
silk,  and  plain  cloth  bound  with  braid,  are 
amongst  tho^e  we  have  seen;  and  many  of 
these  paletots  are  made  double-breasted.  They 
are  neat,  stylish-hioking  garments  for  morning 
wear,  and  are  intinitely  preferable  to  the  long, 
trailing  cloaks  tint  have  been  so  much  in 
vogue  of  late.  For  elegant  toilets,  .more  ftissy 
and  more  elaborately-trimmed  mantles  are 
necessary. 

White'  SiiAwi.s,  which,  until  last  summer, 
had  almost  ceased  to  be  worn,  are  now,  and 
will  be,  much  in  vogue.  We  have  seen  some 
beautiful  specimens,  embroidered  in  black  and 
mauve,  which  were  exceedingly  unique.  There 
was  no  trimming  round  the  edge  of  the  shawls ; 
being  so  richly  embroidered,  they  required  no 
iurther  ornament.  Black  shawls  emuroidered 
in  white,  in  chain  stitch,  are  amongst  the 
novelties  of  the  season ;  and  shawls  made  in 
twilled  or  .spun  silk,  checked  and  plain,  are 
very  general  for  the  mid-season. 

In  Bonnet.s  we  have  seen  a  ,'n'eat  variety, 
but  nothing  that  struck  us  as  feing  particu¬ 
larly  uew.  They  are  all  trimmed  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  feathers  and  (lowers,  and  always 
arranged  in  tufts.  Tlie  shape  at  the  top  is 
slightly  altered,  not  lieing  quite  so  exaggerated, 
but  still  there  is  room  for  improvement,  and  we 
hope,  ere  long,  to  see  a  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  front  of  the  chapeau. 

Drawn  silk  and  straw  bonnets  are  being 
generally  worn,  ns  well  as  grey  chip  and  black 
en'n.  Dove,  grey,  and  drab  teem  to  be  the 
favourite  shades  lor  silk  bonnets,  and  the  new 
pink  is  sometimes  adopted  for  this  style.  Straw 
trimmings,  in  the  shape  of  buttons,  rosettes, 
buttei  Hies,  and  tassels,  arc  much  used  fur  orna¬ 
menting  straw  buiiucts,  arranged  with  black 
velvet  and  white  tibbon.  This  mixture  is  in  very 
good  taste,  aud  goes  nicely  with  any  dress  or 
mantle.  We  will  brietiy  notice  a  rice  straw  bonnet, 
trimmed  in  this  manner.  The  curtain  was  made 
of  w  liite  silk,  bound  with  velvet,  with  small  straw 
rosettes  laid  at  intervals  round  the  velvet. 
Flutings  of  tilk,  edged  with  velvet,  ornamented 
the  tup  of  the  bonnet,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  straw  rosettes,  and  the  bandeau  was  made 
of  black  velvet  and  straw  ornaments.  .An  in¬ 
novation  has  been  made  lately  in  the  fashion  of 
Imnnets;  but  we  do  not  think  it  will  be  looked 
upon  with  favour,  as  it  would  be  becoming  to 
so  very  few  faces.  It  consists  ot  wearing  them 
without  any  caps  at  the  side,  and  with  merely 
a  tuft  at  the  tup.  Wc  have  not  teen  many 
clfijieuux  made  like  this,  but  we  had  it  on 
hi,,ii  authority  that  it  would  be  la  mode  for  the 
coining  sumnier.  A’ous  verrunt. 

Lauies'  Hats  areot  the  most  charming  shape 
this  season — at  least,  those  manulaciured  by 
Hist- rate  houues.  They  are  neither  too  mucu 
turned  down  nor  vice  vertu,  but  are  ot  a  pretty 
oval  shape,  nicely  protecting  the  lace,  and  with 
tunied-up  brims.  Feathers  of  every  imagin¬ 
able  hue  are  worn,  but,  generally  speaking,  over 
a  black  trimming,  the  sombre  hue  of  the  latter 
colour  harmonising  nicely  with  the  bright 
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hhn.'lpii.  The  Scarboraugli  bate,  made  pointed 
behind,  find  with  a  very  deep  turned-up  brim 
in  front,  are  souietimes  seen,  but  not  on  ladies 
who  have  any  pretensions  to  pood  taste.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  conspicuous  vulgarity 
connected  with  them ;  therefore  they  sliould  he 
shunned  by  all  moderate  people.  There  is  no 
objection  to  children  wearing  them.  Xow  we 
are  talking  of  bonnets  and  hats,  we  may  as  well 
mention  the  pretty  little  whita  hice  veils, 
trimmed  with  black,  and  the  black  .Maltese  lace, 
trimmed  with  white.  These  are  all  short,  and 
rounded  at  the  corners,  and  the  etfect  of  black 
lace  on  the  white,  and  rice  versi,  is  exceedingly 
good. 

Now  that  open  dresses  are  coming  in  again, 
CiiKMisKTTES  will  be  required,  and  we  have 
already  seen  many  shapes  and  patterns.  One 
we  noticed  was  made  with  embroidered  revere, 
to  lie  over  the  revere  of  the  dress,  with  a 
straight  piece  of  embroidered  muslin  across 
the  front. 

Lack  Ficiics  and  I’klerines  are  now  so 
general  that  they  are  being  made  in  an  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  shapes.  The  latest  and  most 
favourite  style  seems  to  be  the  Fichu  Marie 
Antoinette,  which  is  mado  with  rounded  ends, 
crossing  behind.  Sometimes  the  material  is 
white  muslin,  edged  with  fluted  frills,  some¬ 
times  black  lace;  and  the  ends  of  the  latter 
material  falling  over  a  bright-coloured  silk 
skirt  look  very  pretty,  and  form  a  kind  of  sash 
behind. 

Full  net  bodies,  made  with  insertion  at  the 
top,  in  a  square  form,  are  very  suitable  for 
wearing  over  the  low  bodies  of  silk  dresses, 
and,  with  a  Medici  ceinture,  are  very  stylish. 

Tightly-fitting  merino  .I,iCKtTs,  with  long 
baerjuee,  made  iu  white  or  light-coloured  ma¬ 
terial,  are  now  being  worn  iox  dcmi-tnilctte.  VVe 
saw  one,  composed  of  white  French  merino, 
ornamented  with  straps  of  black  velvet,  put  on 
in  points.  Two  lung  ends  of  merino,  trimmed 
with  velvet,  ornamented  the  front,  fastened  to 
the  baeque.  This  jacket  had  a  very  stylish 
appearance,  and  was  worn  over  u  black  silk 
skirt. 

As  we  endeavour  to  keep  our  readers  nu 
rourant  with  the  novelties  of  the  day,  the 
Steki.  Coi.LAii.s  and  Oceks  for  ladies  must 
rut  pass  unnoticed.  These  (we  cannot  call 
them  delicate  articles)  are  made  of  thin,  flexible 
steel,  enamelled  or  painted  over  with  a  white 
composition,  which  cau  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  and  mado  to  hiok  equal  to  new — at  leael, 
eo  the  inventore  tell  tie.  But  each  ie  nut  the 
caee.  The  collars,  we  may  say,  are  quite  a 
failure  in  this  as  in  many  other  respects,  for 
the  enamel  or  paint  wears  oil',  leaving  the 
bright  steel  visible,  and  that  after  two  or  three 
days’  wear.  Another  o!  jectiun  to  these  collars 
is  the  uticoinfurlable  feeling  they  give  to  the 
neclt,  and  that  the  paint  comes  otf  on  the 
(tieises.  We  speak  truiii  experieiiee,  and  esu- 
riot,  in  truth,  recoinuiend  these  steel  collars. 
Of  the  giuntlets  there  is  not  so  iiiucli  to  dis¬ 
approve,  as  on  the  wrist  the  stifi'iiess  is  not  so 
objectionable. 

Oentlemen's  collars,  manufactured  aud  ena¬ 
melled  in  the  same  manner,  are  also  being 
worn ;  but  we  understand  that  the  paint  very 


soon  wears  away,  leaving  a  bright  steel  rim 
round  the  neck.  If  something  of  this  kind 
could  be  prepared  to  be  durable,  perhaps  these 
collars  might  meet  with  success,  as  it  would 
then  answer  any  one's  purpose  to  purchase 
them ;  but,  until  that  is  the  case,  it  is  folly  to 
change  from  the  accustomed  linen. 

The  open  dresses  with  revere  are  sometimes 
wont  with  little  .stand-up  collars,  and  these 
necessitate  having  tiny  cravats.  They  are 
being  made  in  plain  silks  in  bright  colours, 
very  narrow,  and  are  tied  iu  a  peculiar  knot 
(uot  a  bow)  in  front. 

Kmbroid'^red  gauze  Ha.ndkerciiikfs  for 
ladies’  cravats  are  now  in  vogue,  these  forming 
a  handsome  bow  in  front. 

A  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  Chisolinks— or,  rather,  in 
the  make  of  them — for  they  are  now  being 
arranged  with  flouncP.s  which  may  he  taken  off 
at  pleasure.  These  flounces  are  buttoned  over 
very  few  steels,  and  sometimes  are  of  silk, 
sometimes  of  muslin,  and  sometimes  of  a 
thicker  material.  Crinolines  are  very  much 
reduced  in  size  at  the  top,  but  retain  their 
amplitude  at  the  bottom,  and  are  made  with 
trains  to  suit  the  fashionable  skirts.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  flounces  gives  to  the  dress  an 
elegant  and  informal  appearance ;  whereas, 
without  them,  a  skirt  hangs  stitlly,  and  shows 
where  the  cayc  commences,  which  is  anything 
hut  graceful. 

Most  of  the  fashionable  Petticmats  are 
being  made  with  flounces,  which  assist  to 
throw  the  dress  nut  at  the  bottom,  and 
are  particularlv  suitable  for  wearing  under 
muslin  or  thin  dresses.  There  is  a  very 
nice  material  now  being  manufactured,  and 
which  seems  to  be  in  great  favour,  for 
ladies’  summer  petticoats,  consisting  of  a 
I  striped  fabric,  with  a  mixture  of  cotton  in  it, 

]  and  which  is  very  cool,  comfortable  wear.  V/e 
I  have  seen  it  in  pink  and  white,  blue  and  white, 

'  mauve  and  white,  and  brown  and  white ;  and 
'  some  petticoats  iiiadeof  this  material  are  braided, 

'  or  orii  cinentcd  with  velvet,  or  m  ide  with  little 
'  flounces.  They  are  very  economical,  as  they 
'  save  much  washing,  and  are  particularly  suit- 
I  able  for  travelling,  when  much  luggage  is  ob- 
I  jeetedto. 

Braiding  is  always  a  favourite  style  of  oma- 
'  menting  children's  dresses  and  pelisses,  and 
\  this  season  black  appears  to  be  the  favourite 
I  colour.  Worked  mi  buff,  white,  or  stone 
,  piiiiid,  the  effect  is  very  good,  and,  for  young 
I  ladies’  morning  dresses,  nothing  is  prettier. 

For  I’Ki-issKS  and  out-door  Jackets,  white 
marcella  or  piqud,  spotted  or  figured  in  colours, 
is  very  general,  sometimes  triimiied  with  hand¬ 
some  embroidery,  and  soiiielmies  with  black 
braid 

We  noticed  a  very  pretty  little  boy’s  frock, 
suitable  tor  a  child  four  ye.ars  of  age,  ma  le  of 
white  piqii^.  It  was  trimmed  with  points  of 
butf  pique,  edged  with  a  narrow  black  braid 
put  oil  ill  a  small  device.  .-V  little  jacket  and 
waistcoat  were  iiuijc,  tor  out-door  wear,  of  the 
same  material  as  the  frock,  of  white  aud  buff 
piqud,  braided,  and  a  prettier  little  costume  can¬ 
not  be  imagined.  The  mixture  of  buff,  white, 
and  black  was  extremely  stylish. 
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The  Garibaldi  coatumee  seem  to  be  in  as 
(treat  favour  as  ever  for  children  of  both  sexes, 
and  nothing  can  be  prettier  than  this  charming 
dress.  In  warm  weather  nothing  more  is  re¬ 
quired  besides  the  Giribaldi  shirt  tor  out-door 
■wear.  Wo  have  noticed  these  little  articles  in 
white  piqu^,  brown  holland,  and  various  other 
washing  materials;  but  we  cannot  say  they  are 
so  pretty  or  stylish  us  those  made  in  some 
brignt  colour,  and  worn  with  a  white  skirt. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PLATE. 

1.  Mokmso  Toilet. — The  bonnet  is  com¬ 
posed  of  green  drawn  silk,  with  a  quilling  at 
the  edge  of  the  curtain,  and  no  trimming  what¬ 
ever  outside.  Bows  of  ribbon,  with  a  buckle 
in  the  centre,  form  the  bandeau,  and  the  strings 
are  of  broad  green  ribbon.  The  dress  and 
shawl,  which  are  both  alike,  consist  of  a  mate¬ 
rial  called  gaze  de  soie,  of  a  pretty  shade  of 
buff,  with  a  bright  green  woven  in  the  border. 
These  dresses  and  shawls  are  manufactured  in  a 
vanety  of  shades  in  drabs,  greys,  and  buffs, 
all  of  them  being  ornamented  with  stripes  of 
different  widths,  in  mauve,  green,  brown,  and 
many  other  colours.  Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask, 
Uxford-street,  have  a  large  assortment  of  these 
dresses,  and  shawls  to  correspond,  in  every  ima¬ 
ginable  shade,  done  up  in  the  most  charming 
little  boxes ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  any 
of  our  country  friends  wished  a  toilet  like  the 
one  in  our  coloured  plate,  by  writing  to  the 
above  tirm,  they  would  immediately  get  what 
they  required. 

2.  Walking  Dress. — The  bonnet  is  com¬ 
posed  of  white  tulle  and  Solferino  silk,  trimmed 
at  the  top  with  white  feathers.  The  crown 
and  curtain  are  of  tulle,  the  latter  being  edged 
with  silk.  The  mantle,  which  is  called  the 
Hungarian  I’ardessus,  is  made  of  black  silk, 
trimmed  with  gimp  rosettes  on  the  body  and 
sleeves.  It  iitstigutly  to  the  figure  behind  and 
liefore;  the  sleeves  are  made  with  rather  a 
deep  turned- liack  cuff,  and  are  cut  with  a 
seam  at  the  elbow.  The  dress  is  of  violet  silk, 
braided  in  black,  and  ornamented  with  black 
silk  Bounces. 

3.  Little  Giri.'s  Dress.— The  hat  is  of 
white  straw,  bound  with  blue  silk,  and  trimmed 
with  white  feathers.  The  little  pardessus  is 
made  of  a  very  thin,  light  summer  cloth, 
bound  with  black  velvet  all  round,  and  trimmed 
with  velvet  up  the  front,  sleeves,  and  side 
seams  put  on  in  graduated  lengths.  The  dress 
is  of  plain  blue  silk,  of  a  very  bright  shade, 
trimmed  with  blue  velvet,  of  a  darker  shade 
than  the  silk. 

Full-sized  paper  patterns,  tacked  together 
and  trimmed,  of  the  garments  illustrated  in 
this  plate,  may  be  had  of  Madame  Adolphe 
Goubaud,  248,  Strand,  Loudon,  W.C.,  at  the 
following  prices : — 

t.  d. 


Plain  Gored  Skirt  .  2  0 

Hungarian  Pardessus .  3  C 

Ditto,  including  a  Hat  pattern .  4  U 

Little  Girl's  .Summer  Pardessus, 

with  Revert .  2  C 

Ditto,  including  a  flat  pattern .  3  0 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PATTERN. 

Wreath  and  Boequet  is  Be \n- Work, 
FOR  .Mi'sic-Sto  l. — The  materials  required 
for  making  one  music-stool  are — 2  oz.  of  chalk 
beads;  2  oz.  of  alabaster  ditto;  3  oz.  of  glass 
ditto;  J  bunch  of  smooth  gold  beads,  No.  7 ; 
4  rows  of  steel  ditto ;  1  row  each  of  3  shades 
of  brown  beads;  1  low  each  of  3  shades  of 
green  ;  1  skein  each  of  4  shades  of  blue- green 
wool ;  1  skein  each  of  4  shades  of  dead  green ; 
a  needleful  of  2  shades  of  light  green  floss 
silk ;  1  dozen  skeins  of  very  bright  geranium 
or  .Magenta  wool,  for  the  grounding;  8  yd.  of 
Penelope  canvass,  medium  size.  The  elegance 
and  beauty  of  our  coloured  pattern  this  month 
does  not,  we  think,  admit  of  a  question.  No 
trouble  or  expense  has  been  spared  in  producing 
what  we  now  present  to  our  readers,  for  the  first 
German  and  French  artists  have,  for  months, 
been  busily  engaged  in  working  out  the  thousand 
and  one  minute  details  necessary  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  pattern.  The  model  from  which 
the  pattern  is  copied  is  elegant  in  the  extreme 
— the  mixture  ot  beads  and  wool  forming  a 
charming /out  entenible,  relieved  by  the  brilliant 
grounaing.  Our  pattern  may  be  made  to  answer 
two  purposes,  as  it  is  suitable  for  either  a 
music-stool  or  large  mat.  If  intended  for  the 
former  purpose,  the  grounding  must  bo  con¬ 
tinued  beyond  the  sctllops  to  the  required  size, 
but  if  usea  as  a  mat  should  be  left  as  indicated. 
The  jiattern  consists  of  a  bouquet  and  leaves  in 
the  centre,  bordered  by  a  wreath.  The  three 
roses  are  worked  in  beads;  the  one  at  the  top 
being  dune  in  white  glass,  chalk,  alabaster,  and 
3  shades  of  green  beads;  the  other  two  roses 
in  shades  of  brown,  and  the  three  different 
whites,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  gold  beads 
in  the  centre.  In  working  these  roses  a 
little  taste  must  be  exercised  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  different  beads.  The  green 
leaves  .surrounding  the  roses  are  done  in 
the  ordinary  cross-stitch  in  Berlin  wool.  We 
now  come  to  the  border,  which  is  worked  in  the 
three  different  white  beads,  and  gold  and  silver. 
The  flower.s  in  every  other  scallop  are  worked 
half  in  chalk  and  half  in  alabaster  beads,  with 
gold  and  steel  in  the  centre;  the  leaves  and 
tendrils  in  white  glass  veined  with  gold,  and 
the  small  flowers  in  alabaster  and  chalk,  with 
steel  centres.  The  beads  for  the  roses  in  the 
centre  of  the  pattern  are  threaded  singly,  but 
those  in  the  Itorder  are  threaded  in  rows  the 
length  required,  and  caught  down  at  intervals. 
This  is  a  more  expeditious  method  than  if  the 
beads  were  threaded  singly,  and,  moreover,  the 
work  has  a  richer  and  fuller  appearance.  The 
grounding  must  be  selected  ot  the  brightest 
possible  shade,  and  done  in  cross-stitch. 

Materials  for  working  this  stool  may  be  had 
of  Mrs.  Wilcockson.  44,  Goodge-street,  Totten- 
liam-court-road.  W.,  lor  2s.  lOd.;  including 
postage,  4s.  lOd.;  with  a  piece  of  the  border  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  centre  worked,  7s.;  bypost,98. 

We  also  beg  to  advise  our  subscribers  that  to 
those  who  purchase  the  materials  for  the  Le¬ 
viathan  Cushion  issued  with  last  month's  number 
of  this  Magazine,  the  canvass  will  be  sent 
commenced,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the 
stitch  is  worked. 
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PATnttKs.— We  hare  received  requests  for  the 
following  patterns,  ali  of  which  will  Hppear  In  duo 
time  and  season,  and  hi  soon  as  wo  can  produce, 
models  of  Kood  cut  and  coiroct  tit . — (ientleman's 
shirt.  <>|)cn  sleeve.  Jackets  drawn  in  at  the 
w’Hiit,  witli  bishop’s  sleeves,  are  now  superseded  hy  | 
the  pretty  little  Garibaldi  costume  and  foose  Jackets. 
Utile  boy's  dress.  Gentleman's  flannel  shirt.  Full 
body  and  pretty  sleeve  for  muslin  dress  w  ill  be  Riven 
in  the  June  number.  The  inakiUR  Rored  skirts  can 
scarcely  be  described,  but  see  Madame  Goubaud’s 
list  of  prices.  Veste  liusse.  ('hildren's  under-linen. 
Swiss  dress  for  little  Rlrl  live  years  old.  Hoys'  and 
Rirls*  Holland  pinafores. 

Hosa  Bud.  Mr.  Mintom,  of  Solto-square,  will 
provide  you  with  artifleiai  flow*ers — Mart  Stbw'akt. 
I’hc  lines  are  not  up  to  the  mark,  and  are,  more¬ 
over,  too  late.^BBKMA.  We  believe  the  riRht  of 
translation  of  **  Le  Buste"  is  purchased.  We  are 
Ko  overcrowded  with  matter  for  publication  that  we 
cannot  accept  your  contribution.— (iW’rndalinf.. 
The  best  way  to  improve  the  handwritiiiR  is  l>y 
constant  and  careful  practice  from  some  Rood  copy. 

— Geaob  R  ('onstant  practice  is  the  best  w'ay  to 
improve  yourself  in  sinRinR.  Your  writiiiR  is  Rood, 
but  your  capital  letters  require  attention — Kllkn  B. 

1.  answer  to  Grace  U.  2.  See  the  April 
number.  3,  Your  writinR  would  he  Rood  without 
80  much  flourishiiiR  ~K.  V'.  We  liave  sent  your 
letter  to  a  correspondent  to  Rsin  the  information 
you  require,  and  we  have  not  yet  received  an 
answer.— CiciLT.  See  answer  to  Ida,  in  No.  7  of 
the  New  Series  of  this  MaRazino. — E.  Collkr. 
Your  contrihotion 'arrived  too  late.— Jane  Gla- 
MOKOAN.  We  know  of  no  word  that  fully  expresses 
the  meaning  of  tlie  two  words  w*onmn-hatcr.”— 
M.  K.  You  must  send  all  the  cheques  up  to  April. 
The  name  and  addre.s8  to  he  written  only  on  the 
April  cheque.— H.  J.  T.  If  the  cheques  are  not 
complete  you  are  not  eliRible  to  try  for  the  prizes. 

—  £.  A.  M.  If  }0u  send  them  np  we  siiall  be 

happy  to  exchanRC  them _ Ida  Mat.  See  article 

on  Swedenborg  in  “  Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Information,'' just  published,  price  138  (id. — 
Minvie  Gordon.  The  standard  hcigiit  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  is  5  ft  8  in. ;  of  an  Englishwoman,  5  ft.  5  in. 
—Will  CoNTKSSA  be  kind  enotiRli  to  Rive  tho 
valuoble  recipv  she  promised  some  tunc  ago  1 — 
]>K88iE.  Your  hand writiiiR  isiuUgood. — Susannah. 

1.  38.  Cd.  for  bindinR  '*  The  i^ueen."  2.  Our  periodi¬ 
cals  can  be  obtained  in  New  York.  A  prize  would 
be  sahly  forwarded  and  delivered,  should  you  be 
fortunate  enough  to  gain  one.  Your  other  require¬ 
ments  will  be  met  In  due  time. — Nkw’castlk.  Yes, 
you  are  fully  entitled  to  a  cliance.— Lilla.  No  ;  It 
is  no  longer  in  existence. — F.  A.  F.  It  is  inipos- 
sible  to  enre  them;  as  yet  no  remedy  has  been 
discovered. — Watpe  .Summers.  Apply  to  your 
medical  man. — Susan.  Y’es;  both  of  Feb.  Ist  and 
8th.— Mrs.  Alexander.  We  can  receive  no  cun- 
tribotiuns  unless  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  from  one  of  our  regular  writers — Myrtle 
Gray.  1.  Y'ea  2.  Y'es,  in  numbers.  3.  Y'es.  4. 
Not  yet  decided. — A  Constant  Scbscrirbr  (Bath). 
We  know  of  no  use  for  them.— Miss  Fs.Kcr.  We 
are  sorry  W'e  cannot  comply  with  your  request,  us 
it  is  quite  cut  of  our  line.  You  can  get  100  printed 
for  fi/.— Emily  Flora.  1.  Y’ou  cannot  procure  the 
cheques  without  the  numbers,  and  the  cheques 
must  be  complete.  The  best  w’ay  Is  to  piirciutse 
the  back  numbera  2  (ilycerinc  soap  is  the  lust 
article  for  your  purpose.-.  Lady  Flmokk.  From 
last  April.  — M.  B.  If  )ou  send  up  your  cheques 
you  have  a  rhaiicc  In  a  distribution  of  prizes  which 
takes  place  in  Augusr.  8.  G.  Gkkatokkx.  You 
ought  to  have  it  on  the  1st  of  the  month  — Harriet. 
Tales  of  the  Operas  will  be  piintcd  from  tune  to 
time. — Fra.ncem.  For  darning  netted  (  urtains  see 
this  number. ->£.  G.  There's  nothing  for  it  but 


soap,  w'atcr  and  elbow-grease,  and  a  drying  in  tho 
wind  or  sun.  Pear  stains  are  hard  nuts  to  crack. — 
A  Young  Iloc.^EKKl•.^KK.  A  bright  polish  cannot 
be  regained  l)y  a  stove  once  blacked,  unless  yon 
call  ill  the  ironmonger's  aid  to  burnish  it.— Kxri-c- 
TAN.s.  Suggestionsforlooking-glasstrimmlngs  and 
stove  ornaiucntH  will  be  givvii  in  the  Fasliious 
article  for  Juno — fender-stool  In  Leviathan  work. — 
CoNTKasA  is  beseechtid  by  many  to  reveal  hersei  ret 
for  rlearing  the  complexion —liraidlng  pattern  for 
comb  and  brush  bag.  Violet  is  referred  to  this 
month's  Supplemental  Sheet. — Laura.  Plenty  of 
exercise,  and  early  rising.— A  Scbsi^kirkr.  We  pre¬ 
fer  not  to  meddle  with  religious  subjects  — Knotted 
fringe.  A  Six  Years*  Subscribep,  Apply  to 

Madame  Alabaster,  ihccadilly _ llAKiciET.  See  the 

Supplemental  Sheet  this  month.  Yon  had  iictter 
not  attempt  the  cleaning,  yourself,  of  your  wiilu 
ennolino  bonnet— Katk.  A  little  boy  tour  years 
old  should  w’car  Knickerboi'kers  and  |ietticuats: 
above  that  age,  Knickerbockers  with  jackets  and 
waistcoats.  IVtticoats  are  worn  witli  a  (jaribaldi 
shirt. — Tub  Mors  Bosk,  ('onsuit  '* Hardwicke's 
Shilling  I'eeragc.”— .Marie  G.  (rood  water'Coloiirs 
and  camel-hair  brushes.  Sketch  in  with  a  pencil. 
Coat  of  arms  of  England  for  Banner  Screen. 
Chenille  nets  have  been  described.— Maria  Dennt. 
Linen  should  never  be  marked  until  after  the 
marriage,  and  then  with  the  surnAinc  of  the  master 
of  the  linuse.— Marion.  Hy  reducing  tho  number  of 
ar  ides  in  tho  Trousseau,  and  having  8  instead  of 
12  of  different  things,  you  will  arrive  at  something 
suitable  for  your  income.— Annette.  Our  sheet 
would  not  be  large  enough  lor  such  a  pattern. 

Needlework  Designs. — Minnie.  Tw'o  slipper 
patterns  have  already  been  issued.  You  can  liavn 
the  back  numbers  containing  them.— Lisa  B.  A 
chair  liack  pattern  could  i-asily  be  i^rocured.  A 
scroll  of  roses  would  be  suitable.  Deer  under  trees, 
in  black  and  white,  we  don't  think  would  be  gene¬ 
rally  acceptable. — .M.  E.  B,  Crochet- borders  for 

counterpanes  will  appear  from  time  to  time _ Mrs. 

Wkatheklet.  Send  to  Messrs,  i  opestake  and  Co., 
Bow.cliurch-yard,  London.— Carry.  If  you  hold 
yoar  feathers  before  the  fire  their  curl  will  be  some¬ 
what  restored. — D  K.  P.  A  companiou  bouquet  in 
Berlin  work  to  that  in  the  January  number  w'ill 
appear  in  June.  Coloured  patterns  are  issued  with 
every  number  of  the  Englisiiw'oman's  DoMKsric 
.Magazine.  For  prices  of  binding  the  Magazine 
see  the  numb<T  for  April.  A  mother’s  feelinas 
should  answer  your  question  about  mourning. ~ 
K.  K.  S.  Mr.  Mintorn,  of  Soho-sqnare,  would  lio 
able,  we  think,  to  answer  your  4|iierie.i  about  a 
white  wax  basket. — K.  F.  W.  Chamois  leather 
gloves  with  giuntleta,  arc  sold  for  is.  Cd.,  2.s.,  and 
2s.  Cd.  per  pair.  It  would  be  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  for  private  persons  to  make  them.— Annik. 
Crochet-cover  for  inusic-stool.- (  ollef.n  Baw'n. 
A  fringe  for  a  crochet  antimacassar  should  be  made 
of  lengths  of  cotton,  drawn  tlirough  the  )Uece  of 
work  with  a  (Tochet  needle,  to  form  a  kind  of 
double  knot  The  engravings  are  different  subjects. 
A  list  will  be  published.  Bud  writing. — Maria. 
Send  your  address,  with  prices,  to  .Madame 
(biubaud.— Patience ('.  Writeto.Mrs  Washington 
.Moon.  Jlegeiit— treci.— Aosks  J.  Hatton.  Send 
two  iiight-drosH  sets  and  an  iiisiTtion  for  a  petticoat 
to  .Madame  (ioubaud,  at  this  office.— An  Invalid. 
Very  pieily  i»aucrns  linve  been  given  hir  knitted 
coimterpaiu^.  and  there  w  ill  bo  another  in  the  .Sup¬ 
plemental  Sheet  for  June.— A.  ('.  K.  Your  mo¬ 
nogram  hball  bo  engraved. —  Oval  crochet  mat. 
AziLE.  \  eils  or  bonnets  may,  and  are,  worn  by 
bride.Hinaids.  Veils  have  ratber  carried  the  day  ut 
weddings  cl  fa  mcn/e.— A  Subscriber.  Tbe  length 
if  the  scarf  depends  on  the  height  of  the  figure. 
For  a  middle-sized  woman  the  length  would  be 
about  tbree-and-a-half  yards. 
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rHE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE, 


Thk  Prsskr  tatiov 
OF  PuNTt, — The  author 
of  “StU'llea  in  Ikitany" 
than  ri'plira  to  a  gacMion  a*»k(  d 
*'  by  thel.AurKMMEUNit  MAKfiFKS 
a<-me  month"  air»»: — “I  am  do- 
UfrMed  to  tiiid  that  Mr  Recton  ha"  b('on 
nofficctful,  for  I  hate  hitherto  regarded 
him  at  an  inhillihlo  pe'aon.  dreadfully 
methodtod.  uiid  ahoif'^ther  different  to  one 
f  \  V  of  the  writers  in  hi"  >facasine.  The  faded 
ink  and  old  date  of  the  (K>lite  note  which 
has  jnat  fallen  into  iny  hands  show'  him  in  a 
inui  li  l>ctler  liftht,  and  I  can  now  rec<>f;ni"e 
him  at  a  brother  artist,  not  warped  by  a  too  l  if^id 
adherence  to  system,  and  therefore  liable  to  forttet 
things  which  he  ought  to  remember.  Luckily  the 
inquiry  which  has  been  so  long  disregarded  relates 
to  the  pursuits  of  summer,  and  an  answer  to  it 
could  not  have  been  turned  to  practical  account  by 
the  fair  botanist  before  the  present  month.  The 
warm  weather  will.  1  trust,  bring  me  health,  and 
thns  enable  roe  to  continue  iny  *  .Studies  in  Botany/ 
which  I  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish  for  a 
time.  In  an  early  chapter  1  intend  to  give  i^ull 
directions  for  collecting  and  drying  plants,  and 
.'ihall.  therefore,  at  present,  merely  quote  the  fol* 
lowing  passage  from  .Miss  Oatlow'N  (topular  work  of 
•Field  Itotauy:* — ‘The  liest  method  of  forming  a 
Hortus  SicCHS  (that  is.  a  dry  garden  an  herbal  or 
iierbarium  f  it  to  procure  live  or  six  quires  of  proper 
botanical  grey  {uiper.  wiiich  may  be  purchased  at 
some  atatluDer*s  in  London ;  al'O  a  quire  or  two  of 
white,  soft  )>a|>er  for  the  inure  delicate  flowers,  and 
two  strong.  welUseasoned  boards  of  the  same  size 
as  the  paper:  the  weight  may  be  bricks,  heavy 
books,  or  pieces  of  lead  kept  for  the  purpose.  These 
materials  form  a  good  press,  but  the  cushion  of  a 
chair  or  sofa  in  constant  use  answer"  the  tiur|K>se 
as  a  temporary  coiiveiiienc«*,  liams  for  drying  are 
better  gathered  in  the  middle  of  the  day  than  either 
morning  or  evening,  when  they  are  wet  with  dew, 
and.  if  possible,  they  should  not  l>e  put  Into  water 
belore  being  submitted  to  the  press.  lu  they  by  that 
means  imbioe  much  moisture,  and  do  not  retain 
thecoliur  so  well.  .Select  those  for  dr>’ing  wiiich 
have  some  flowers  expanded,  others  gone  to  seed, 
and  always  preserve  some  of  the  lower  leaves  and 
the  root,  if  small.  The  chaructcristlcs  are  often 
shown  conspicuously  in  the  seed-vessels  and  lower 
leaves,  so  tliat  tliese  parts  are  very  essential  If 
the  plaut  is  delicate,  lay  it,  with  its  flowers  and 
leaves  naturally  spread  out,  between  a  sheet  of 
white  paper;  if  robusl,  the  common  kind  will  do; 
and  then  place  one  or  more  sheets  over,  and  so  on 
till  all  are  arranged,  when  they  must  be  press'>d. 
After  being  submilted  to  pressure  for  a  day  or  two, 
they  must  lie  moved  to  fresli  quires,  and  this  con¬ 
tinued  till  dry;  some  require  a  week,  otlien  much 
longer,  but  experience  will  soon  enable  the  botanist 
iO  know  when  a  plant  Is  ready  for  the  Hortus 
Siccus.  When  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  lay  it  on  a  clean 
sheet  of  white  pa;»er.  and  with  little  straps  of 
gummed  iiaper  secure  it  in  the  position  most  de¬ 
sirable.  t%rite  the  class  and  order  ut  the  toi>  of 
tiieshe*'!;  and  the  Latin  «uid  Hngbsh  names,  with 
the  locality  and  date,  ut  the  bottom.  When  many 
plants  have  been  tnus  prepared  tliey  may  be  ur- 
ranged  in  their  orders  and  genera  for  the  con- 
veiiienceof  reference.’  The  ‘  liouii.st  s  Coiiipauioii,* 
by  I’rofessur  lialfuur,  price  2s.  1h1.,  contains  full 
diieciiuiis  fur  lurmiDg  an  herbarium.” 

Manici.^liotnc&upathy  has  many  admirers;  and 
amongit  honiobupaths  there  are  some  of  the  most 
"ensibie  people  in  England.  Thus,  wc  believe.  Miss 
llurriet  Martincuu  gives  her  adhesiou  to  the  pi  iucU 


pies  and  practice  of  liomceopathy.  Just  as  we  were 
looking,  however,  at  your  query,  another  small 
manuscript  met  our  eye,  and  we  found  the  following 
from  a  correspondent,  which  >ott  may  laugh  at  or 
agree  with  as  >ou  please.  It  Is  headed,  Homceo* 
paihic  Soup.” 

Taee  a  robin's  leg;  mind,  the  drumstick  merely! 
Put  irin  a  tub.  liUcd  with  water  nearly. 

.Set  It  out  of  doors,  in  a  place  that  s  shady; 

I.«ct  it  stand  a  week^but  less  if  for  a  lady. 

Drop  about  a  spoonful  in  a  line  new  kettle. 

Which  should  not  be  of  tin  or  any  baser  metal. 

Fill  ihe  kettle  up;  set  it  on  a-boUlng; 

Strain  the  liquor  well  to  pr«  vent  its  oiling. 

An  atom  of  bait :  for  thickening,  one  rice  kernel ; 
And  use  to  light  the  lire  the  IlomaopcUhic  Journal. 
Let  ihc  liquor  boil  half  an  hour- no  longer. 

If  it's  for  a  man,  of  course  you'll  make  it  stronger. 
Should  you  now  di  sire  that  the  soup  be  flavoury, 
.^tlr  it  once  round  with  a  .‘>tick  of  bavory. 

Wtien  the  broth  is  made,  nothing  can  excel  it 
Then  three  times  u  day  let  the  patient  smell  it. 

If  he  chance  to  die.  say  'twas  Nature  did  it; 

If  he  chance  to  live,  give  the  soup  the  credit. 

(’auolinr  Kmilt _ “Cad,”  according  to  the  •*  Dic¬ 

tionary  of  M«>dern  Slang,  nnt,  and  Vulgar  Words,” 
i"  an  abbreviation  of  ‘cadgei,”  a  mean  or  vulgar 
fellow^onc  who  tvould  ra.her  live  on  other  people 
than  work  fur  himself.  On  account  of  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  the  word  to  a  low.  laeaii,  underbred  lellow, 
the  proudest  and  mo^t  exclusive  ‘•saeils”  in  our 
Uiiivcrbities  use  it  towards  those  whom  they  con¬ 
sider  as  being  unworthy  the  recognition  of  an 
educated  English  gentleman. 

<iLAMH>w  UiKi— Paper  flower  making  will  ba 
described  In  an  early  Supplemental  Sheet  of  the 
Magazine. 

Mant  CoRREspoNDENTa^It  Is  perfectly  Optional 
whether  you  buy  the  Sixpenny  Edition  or  the 
Shilling  l^ition  of  the  Msgasiue.  We  publish  the 
usual  Magazine  for  the  usual  blxpencc;  and  we,  la 
order  to  give  the  inforinaiion  which  Is  day  by  day 
required  of  us.  jiruilucc,  beside",  a  Supplemental 
Sheet,  Faslil'iii  Plate,  and  Coloured  Pattern  every 
month.  The  Magazine  and  the  Supplemental  Sheet 
are  charged  one  shilling;  the  Magazine  by  itself, 
as  heretofore,  is  sixpence. 

Amelia  CONSTANCK.^Almost  as  many  poets  will 
be  found  whose  muses  bang  the  praise  of  pallid,  as 
of  rosy,  bcauiy.  Thus  Thomson 

“Tlie  cheek 

Where  the  live  crimson,  through  the  native  white 
Soft  shcmtii-g.  o'er  the  face  diffuses  bloom, 

And  ev'ry  nameless  grace.” 

Thus  Shaks|K;are 

“  That  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 

And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster.” 

Hest  satisfied.  Amelia,  with  thy  pale  cheek,  and  let 
it  be  an  emblem  of  a  feoul  as  white. 

NOTICE. 

The  Supplemental  Sheet  of  the  Magazine  for  June 
will  contidn  several  new  atitches  in  Crochet.  De¬ 
signs  for  Tape  Trimmings,  New  Coiffures.  Em- 
bruidere<l  Silk  Handkerchief  Dux,  Crochet  Fringe, 
Netted  Lace,  New  and  qulckly-msde  .Mat  in  Toll# 
t  ir^,  ornatrented  with  Leaves,  Knitted  Square 
for  Counterpane,  (.'ntcliet  and  Read  Mat,  &c.  fee. 

Also,  a  (/OlouieU  Pattern  Banner  Screen  in  Bead- 
work. 

Also,  u  Coloured  ra«hioii  Plate  of  large  sUo,  by 
Jules  David  and  Adolphe  Goubaud. 

I  Price  of  the  Magazine  and  Supplemental  Sheet, 
1  One  sbiliing. 

'J'he  Magazine  by  itself,  ns  heretofore,  Slzi>ence. 
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IBSFORTANT  FAMILY  MEDICINE. 


CAMOMILE  PILLS, 

THE 

MOST  CERTAIN  PRESERVER  OF  HEALTH; 

A  MILD,  VET  8FEEOY,  SAFE,  AND 

EFFECTUAL  AID  IN  CASES  OF  INDIGESTION, 

AND  ALL  STOMACH  COMPLAINTS, 

AND,  AS  A  NATURAL  CONSEQUENCE, 

A  PURIFIER  OF  THE  BLOOD,  AND  A  SWEETENER  OF  THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM. 


Indigestion  is  a  weakness  or  want  of 
powerofthe  di|;eatiTe  juices  in  the  stomach 
to  convert  what  we  eat  and  drink  into 
healthy  matter,  for  thepropernourishment 
of  the  whole  system.  It  is  caused  by 
everythiiijr  which  weakens  the  system  in 
general,  or  the  stomach  in  particular. 
From  it  proceed  nearly  all  the  diseases  to 
which  we  are  liable ;  for  it  is  very  certain, 
that  if  we  could  always  keep  the  stomach 
right,  we  should  only  die  by  old  age  or 
accident.  Indigestion  produces  a  great 
variety  of  unpleasant  sensations:  amongst 
the  most  prominent  of  its  miserable  effects 
are  a  want  of,  or  an  inordinate  appetite, 
sometimes  attended  with  a  constant 
craving  for  d^ink,  a  distension  or  feeling 
of  enlargement  of  the  stomach,  flatulency, 
heartburn,  pains  in  the  stomach,  acidity, 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  perhaps 
sickness,  rumbling  noise  in  the  bowels : 
in  some  cases  of  depraved  digestion  there 
is  nearly  a  complete  disrelish  for  food,  but 
still  the  appetite  is  not  greatly  impaired, 
as  at  the  stated  period  of  meals  persons 
so  afflicted  can  eat  heartily,  although 
without  much  gratification ;  a  long  train 
of  nervous  symptoms  are  also  frequent 
attendants,  general  debility,  great  lau- 
guidness,  and  incapacity  for  exertion. 
The  minds  of  persons  so  afflicted  frequent¬ 
ly  become  irritable  and  desponding,  and 
great  anxiety  is  observable  in  the  counte¬ 
nance  ;  they  appear  thoughtful,  melan¬ 
choly,  and  dejected,  under  great  appre¬ 
hensions  of  some  imaginary  danger,  will 
start  at  any  unexpected  nois**  or  occur¬ 


rence,  and  become  so  agitated  that  they 
require  some  time  to  calm  and  collect 
themselves ;  yet  for  all  this  the  mind  is 
I  exhilarated  without  much  difficulty ; 
i  pleasing  events,  society,  will  for  a  time 
I  dissipate  all  appearance  of  disease :  but 
I  the  excitement  produdbd  by  an  agreeable 
j  change  vanishes  soon  after  the  cause  has 
I  gone  by.  Other  symptoms  are,  violent 
I  palpit  ations,  restlessness,  the  sleep  distur¬ 
bed  by  frightful  dreams  and  startings,  and 
affording  little  or  no  refreshment ;  occa¬ 
sionally  there  is  much  moaning,  with  a 
sense  of  weight  and  oppression  upon  the 
chest,  nightmare,  &c. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  symptoms  of  this  first  invader  upon  the 
constitution,  as  in  a  hundred  coses  of 
Indigestion  there  will  probably  be  some¬ 
thing  peculiar  to  each ;  but,  be  they  what 
they  may,  they  are  all  occasioned  by  the 
food  becoming  a  burden  rather  than  a  sup¬ 
port  to  the  stomach  ;  and  in  all  its  stages 
the  medicine  most  wanted  is  that  which  will 
afford  speedy  and  effectual  assistance  to  the 
digestive  organs,  and  give  energy  to  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems — nothing 
can  mure  speedily  or  with  more  certainty 
effect  so  desirable  an  object  than  Norton’s 
Extract  of  Camomile  Flowers.  The  herb 
has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  highly 
esteemed  in  England  as  a  crateful  anodyne, 
imparting  an  aromatic  bitter  to  the  taste, 
and  a  pleasing  degree  of  warmth  and 
I  strength  to  the  stomach ;  and  in  all  cases 
ofindigestion,  gout  in  the  stomach,  windy 
I  colic,  and  general  weakness,  it  has  forages 
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been  strongly  recommended  by  the  most 
eminent  practitioners  as  very  useful  and 
beneficial.  The  great,  indeed  only,  ub< 
jection  to  their  use  hasbeen  the  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  which  it  takes  to  dissolve  a 
small  part  of  the  flowers,  and  which  must 
be  taken  with  it  into  the  stomach.  It  re¬ 
quires  aquarter  of  a  pintof  boiling  water  to 
dissolve  tliesoleble  portion  of  one  drachm 
of  camomile>#ewen ;  and,  when  one  or 
even  two  ounces  may  be  taken  with  advan¬ 
tage,  it  must  at  once  be  seen  how  impos¬ 
sible  it  is  to  take  a  proper  dose  of  this 
wholesome  herb  in  the  form  of  tea ;  and 
the  only  reason  why  it  has  not  long  since 
been  placed  the  very  first  in  rank  of  all 
restorative  medicines,  is  that,  in  taking  it, 
the  stomach  has  always  been  loaded  with 
water,  which  tends  in  a  great  measure  to 
counteract,  and  very  frequently  wholly  to 
destroy,  the  effect.  It  must  be  evident 
that  loading  a  weak  stomach  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  into  it  a  small  quantity  of 
medicine,  must  be  injurious ;  and  that  the 
medicines  muts  possess  powerful  renovat¬ 
ing  properties  only  to  counteract  the  bad 
effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  water. 
Generally  speaking,  this  has  been  the 
case  with  camomile  flowers,  a  herb  pos¬ 
sessing  the  highest  restorative  qualities, 
and,  when  properly  taken,  decidedly  the 
most  speedvrestorer,  and  the  most  certain 
preserver  of  health. 

These  PILLS  arewholly  CAMOMILE, 
prepared  by  a  peculiar  process,  accident¬ 
ally  discovered,  and  known  only  to  the 
proprietor,  and  which  he  firmly  believes 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  modem  dis¬ 
coveries  in  medicine,  by  which  all  the  es¬ 
sential  and  extractive  matter  of  more  than 
an  ounce  of  the  flowers  is  concentrated 
in  four  moderate-sized  pills.  Experience 
has  afforded  the  most  ample  proof  that 
they  possess  all  the  fine  aromatic  and  sto¬ 
machic  properties  for  which  the  herb  has 
been  esteemed ;  and,  as  they  are  taken 
into  the  stomach  unencumbered  by  any 
diluting  or  indigestible  substance,  in  the 
same  degree  has  their  benefit  been  more 
immediate  and  decided.  Mild  in  their 
operation  and  pleasent  in  their  effect, 
uWy  may  be  taken  at  any  age,  and 
under  any  circumstance,  without  danger 
or  inconvenience;  a  person  exposed  to 
cold,  and  wet  a  whole  day  or  night  could 
not  possibly  receive  any  iqjury  from 
taking  them,  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  effectually  prevent  a  cold  being 


taken.  After  a  long  acquaintance  witb 
and  strict  observance  of  the  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties  of  Norlon’t  Camomilt  Pills,  it  is 
only  doing  them  justice  to  say,  that  they 
are  really  the  most  valuable  of  all  Tokio 
Mkmcines.  By  the  word  tonic  is  meant  a 
medicine  which  gives  strength  to  the  sto¬ 
mach  sufilcient  to  digest  in  proper  quan  ¬ 
tities  all  wholesome  food,  which  Increases 
the  power  of  every  nerve  and  muscle  of 
the  human  body,  or,  in  other  words,  invi¬ 
gorates  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems. 
The  solidity  or  firmness  of  the  whole 
tissue  of  the  body  which  so  quickly  fol¬ 
lows  the  use  of  Xorton’s  Camomilt  Pills, 
their  certain  and  speedy  effects  in  repair¬ 
ing  the  partial  dilapidations  from  time  nr 
intemperance,  and  their  lasting  salutary 
influence  on  the  whole  frame,  is  most 
convincing,  that  in  the  smallest  compass 
is  contained  the  largest  quantity  of  the  to¬ 
nic  principle,  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  as  to 
pervade  the  whole  system,  through  which 
it  diffuses  health  and  strength  sufficient 
to  resist  the  formation  of  disease,  and  also 
to  fortify  the  constitution  against  conta¬ 
gion  ;  as  such,  their  general  use  is  strongly 
recommended  as  a  preventative  during 
the  prevalence  of  malignant  fever  or  other 
infectious  diseases,  and  to  persons  at¬ 
tending  sick  rooms  they  are  invaluable, 
as  in  no  one  instance  have  they  ever 
failed  in  preventing  the  taking  of  illness, 
even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

As  Norton's  Camomile  Pills  are  parti¬ 
cularly  recommended  forall  stomach  com¬ 
plaints  or  indigestion,  it  will  probably 
be  expected  that  some  advice  should  bo 
given  respecting  diet,  though,  after  all  that 
has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  after 
the  publication  of  volume  upon  volume — 
after  the  country  has,  as  it  were,  been 
inundated  with  practical  essays  on  diet,, 
as  a  means  of  prolonging  life,  it  would  bo 
unnecessary  to  say  more,  did  we  not  feel: 
it  our  duty  to  make  the  humble  endeavour 
of  inducing  the  public  to  regard  them  not. 
but  to  adopt  that  course  which  is  dictated 
by  nature,  by  reason,  and  by  common 
sense.  Those  persons  who  study  the 
wholesomes,  and  are  governed  by  the 
opinions  of  writers  on  diet,  are  uniformly 
both  unhealthy  in  body  and  weak  in  mind. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  palate  is 
designed  to  inform  us  what  is  proper  fox 
the  stomach,  and  of  course  that  must  best 
iiistruct  us  what  food  to  take  and  what 
to  avoid ;  we  want  no  other  adviser. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  those 
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articles  which  arc  agreeable  to  the  taste  ,  taking  a  dose  of  Norton’s  Camomile  PillSy 
were  by  nature  intended  for  our  food  and  |  which  will  so  promptly  assist  in  carrying 
sustenance.whether  liquid  orsolid, foreign  otf  the  burden  thus  imposed  upon  it, 
or  of  native  production ;  if  they  are  pure  that  all  will  soon  be  right  again, 
and  unadulterated,  no  harm  need  be  I  Itismostcertainlytruethateveryper- 
dreaded  by  their  use;  they  wilt  only  injure  son  in  his  lifetime  consumes  a  quantity 
by  abuse.  Consequently,  whatever  the  of  noxious  matter,  which  if  taken  at  one 
palate  approves,  eat  and  drink,  always  in  ,  meal  would  be  fatal;  it  is  these  small 
moderation,  but  never  in  excess;  keeping  quantities  of  noxious  matter,  which  are 
in  mind  that  the  first  process  of  digestion  introduced  into  our  food,  either  by  acci- 
is  performed  in  the  mouth,  the  second  in  ^  dent  or  wilful  adulteration,  which  we  find 
the  stomach;  and  that,  in  order  that  the  >  so  often  upset  the  stomach,  and  not  un¬ 
stomach  may  be  able  to  do  its  work  pro-  frequently  lay  the  foundation  of  illness, 
perly ,  it  is  requisite  the  f  ir.st  process  should  and  perhaps  final  ruination  to  health.  To 
be  well  performed  ;  this  consists  in  masti-  preserve  the  constitution,  it  should  be  our 
eating  or  chewing  the  solid  food,  so  as  to  constant  care,  if  possible,  to  counteract 
break  down  and  separate  the  fibres  and  the  effect  of  these  small  quantities  of  un¬ 
small  substances  of  meat  and  vegetables,  .  wholesome  matter ;  and  whenever,  in  that 
mixing  them  well,  and  blending  the  whole  I  way,  an  enemy  to  the  constitution  finds 
together  before  they  are  swallowed;  and  it  .  its  way  into  the  stomach,  a  friend  should 
isparticularlyiirgeduponnlllo  takeplenty  I  be  immediately  sentafterit,  which  would 
of  time  to  their  meals,  and  never  eat  in  prevent  its  mischievous  efl'ects,  and  expel 
haste.  If  you  conform  to  this  short  and  it  altogether;  no  better  friend  can  be 
simple, butcomprchensiveadvice,  andfind  i  found  nor  one  which  will  perform  the  task 
that  there  are  various  things  which  others  with  greater  certainty,  than  NORTON’S 
catanddrinkwithpleasureandwithoutin-  I  CAMO.MILB  PILLS.  And  let  it  be 
convenience.and  which  would  be  pleasant  i  observed  that  the  longer  this  medicine  is 
to  yourself  only  thqt  they  disagree,  you  taken  the  less  it  will  be  wanted ;  it  can 
may  at  once  conclude  that  the  fault  is  in  in  no  case  become  habitual,  as  its  entire 
the  stomach,  that  it  does  not  possess  the  action  is  to  give  energy  and  force  to  the 
power  which  it  ought  to  do,  thiat  it  wants  stomach,  which  is  the  spring  of  life,  the 
assistance,  and  the  sooner  that  assistance  source  from  which  the  whole  frame  draws 
is  afforded  the  better.  A  very  short  trial  its  succour  and  support.  After  an  excess 
ofthis  medicine  willbcstprovehowsoonit  of  eating  or  drinking,  and  upon  every 
will  put  the  stomach  in  a  condition  to  occasion  of  the  general  health  being  at  all 
perform  with  ease  all  the  work  which  disturbed,  these  Pills  should  be  imme- 
nature  intended  for  it.  By  its  use  you  diately  taken,  as  they  will  stop  and 
will  soon  be  able  to  enjoy,  in  moderation,  eradicate  disease  at  its  commencement, 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  Indeed,  it  is  most  confidently  asserted, 
unable  to  name  one  individual  article  of  '  that  by  the  timely  use  of  this  medicine 
food  which  disagrees  with  or  sits  un-  only,  and  a  common  degree  of  caution, 
pleasantly  on  the  stomach.  Never  forget  any  person  may  enjoy  all  the  comforts 
that  a  small  meal  well  digested  affords  within  his  reach,  may  pass  through  life 
more  nourishment  to  the  system  than  a  without  an  illness,  and  with  the  certainty 
large  one,  even  of  the  same  food,  when  ,  of  attaining  a  healthy  OLD  AGE. 
digested  imperfectly.  Letthe  dish  be  ever  On  account  of  their  volatile  properties, 
BO  delicious,  ever  so  enticing  a  variety  '  they  must  be  kept  in  bottles;  and  if  closely 
offered,  the  bottle  ever  so  enchanting,  i  corked,  their  qualities  are  neither  impaired 
never  forget  that  temperance  tends  to  by  time  nor  injured  by  any  change  of  cli- 
preserve  health,  and  that  health  is  the  soul  mate  whatever.  Price  l.SJd.  and  ‘2s.  9d, 
of  enjoyment.  But  should  an  impropriety  each,  with  full  directions.  The  large 
be  at  any  time,  or  everso  often,  committed,  ^  bottle  contains  the  quantity  of  three  small 
bywhichthe  stomach  becomes  overloaded  '  ones,  or  Pills  equ.al  to  fourteen  ounces 
or  disordered,  render  it  immediate  aid  by  of  Camomile  Flowers. 

Sold  by  nearly  all  respectable  Medicine  Vendors, 

|le  particnlar  to  ask  for  “NORTON’S  PILLS,”  and  do  not 
be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitation. 
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aODFRET’S 

EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

Is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beautify¬ 
ing  and  Preserving  the  Skin,  and  giving  it  a  blooming  and 
charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  remove  Tan,  Sun¬ 
burn,  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  Balsamic  and  Healing  qualities 
render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &c., 
clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple  or  eruption;  and  by 
continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time,  the  skin  will  become 
and  continue  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  complexion  perfectly 
clear  and  beautiful. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  and 
Perfumers. 

For  Gout,  Rheumatism  and  Rheumatic  Gout. 

SIMCO’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  FILLS 

are  a  certain  and  safe  remedy.  They  restore  tranquillity  to  the  nerves,  give  tone  to 
the  stomach,  and  strength  tothevvholc  system.  Noother  medicine  can  becompared 
to  these  excellent  Pills,  as  tliey  prevent  the  disorder  from  attacking  the  stomach  or 
head,  and  have  restored  thousands  from  pain  and  misery  to  health  and  comfort. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  l^d.  or  ‘2s.  9d.  per  box. 

IMFIsVfiMZA,  COUeiHS,  AMIF  COIsM. 

SIMCO’S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED 

Is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  tor  the  relief  of  persons  suffering  froirv 
Influenza;  the  first  two  doses  generally  arrest  the  progress  of  this  distressing  com* 
plaint,  and  a  little  perseverance  completely  removes  it.  Children’s^Coughs,  as  well 
as  recent  ones  in  Adults,  will  be  removed  by  a  few  doses  (frequently  by  the  first) ; 
and  Asthmatic  persons,  who  previously  had  not  been  able  to  lie  down  in  bed,  have, 
received  the  utmost  benefit  from  the  use  of  SIMCO'S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED, 
Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  in  bottles,  at  Is.  IJd.  and  2s.  9d.  each. 
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CASH’S 

CAMBRIC 

FRILLING. 

PATENT. 

For  Trimming  all  kinds  of  Ladies'  and 
Children's  IFafising  Apparel. 

Sold  by  all  rerpeflable  Draper<<,  in 
Wrappers  containing  ta  yds.,  and  bearing 
the  names  of  J.  &  J.  Cash,  Patentees. 


ALBUM  PORTRAITS, 

10  for  lOi. 

ALBUMS, 

To  hold  50,  Mft.,  Tost  Free. 

**Tbtif  PortrftiU  are  Ihe  flnesL**— l^//rapU0  AVwj. 

**  None  are  lupenor.”— 'Arf  Juur$mi. 

LONDON  STEREO  COMPANV,  04,  CIIEAPSIDE, 

Two  doon  from  Bow  Cliureh. 


KA—TK.\.— Ladies  Khould  try 

FlUX  OODDAKD  and  COMPANY'S  TEA,  at 
prr  lb.,  which  eannet  be  equalL-d  at  the  prire.  Tbeie 
iflecUoB  of  China,  Japan,  and  Ataam  Teat,  at  44.,  are  the 
in  the  klngdoin.  forty  shillinfi'  worth  carriage  free, 
t>«4lealue  for  the  money.— PatU  Goddard  auA  Company, 
liuportr>ra,  oppoalte  Kinf's-ontia  RaAlwa>>itaU^ 


OTOOPINO  OF  THE  SHOULDERS 

hai  been  effectually  CCRCn,  in  many  thou&and  cas<‘a 
liur.ny  thala«lien  tfart,k7  BINVON’I  PATENT  ClIBhT 
K.XPANnKR.  For  narticuUrt  inrlo*#  p<aiage*»tamp  to 

Af.  «  UtMvrsv  ^  A - -  m.-.M - -.Mrcet  W. _ 


xtra.  aj  J. aji .A.  jlb  Jbi  cj 'X' 

32,  LUDGATE  STREET  (11  door*  from  St.  Paul’s),  and  56,  CHEAFSIDE  (nazt 
door  to  Bow  Church),  ' 

For  TIIR  sale  of  NICOLES  celebrated  I.ARGE  musical  boxes,  pUying 

brilliunti.  National,  Operatic,  anil  Sacred  ilusie,  at  £l  per  air.  Snuff-boxea,  two  tuiioa,  id*.: 
tlirce.  30s.;  and  four,  4Ua.  CataioKues  of  tunca  and  prices  gratis  and  post  (tea  oo  applicstiun  to  WAL^S 
and  M’CULLUCll,  aa  above.— “ iliese  instrnmcnta  perrorm  the  moat  elaborate  and  dlfllcaU  plicea  of 
rniisicwit)!  abriiliancyandaccnracy  truly  surprialnK.— Court  Circular.  Nov.  S4tb,  I860. 


PIANOFORTES  AND  HARMONIUMS. 

"jl.lTlTZLER  and  Co.  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  very  large  and 

J.V1_  varied  STOCK  of  these  Instrunienta.  ALEXANDRE’S  llAUMONIUKS  from  Flvo  Ouineas. 
I’lANOFOKlES  fur  SCHOOLS,  &c.  The  FOREIGN  PIANINO,  of  beat  liulaU,  luiproved  ITeocli 
Check  Actiun,  Ac.,  price  £2i  Nett.  Price  Lists  on  application. 

METZLER  &  CO.,  37,  33.  and  35,  Great  Marlboroagh-street,  London,  W., 

AND  NEW  PIANOFORTE  AND  IfARMONlUM  WAREROOHA  AT  No.  14 _ 


GHEY  HAIR  RESTORED  to  its  NATURAL  COLOUR. 

'[^EURALGIA,  NERVOUS  HEADACHE,  RHEUMATISM,  and 
'  STIFF  JOINTS  Cu.cd  by  F.  M.  HERRING’S  PATENT  MAGNETIC 
BRUSHES,  10a.  nnd  15a  Combi,  2l.  6d.  to  SOa.  Grey  Hair  and  Rolducas  i>re> 
*’>■  T-  il-  !••’»  Tatcnt  Preventive  Brush.  I’rlce  4a.,  5i.,  and  Ca. 

Offices:  32,  BASINGHALL  STREET,  LONDON. 

rm  w  I*‘“****  slaUi,  “  I  rec  om  at  the  moat  perfect  Drualics  hitherto  madea 

'  iv'fff  '  as  re^pccti  tlieir  mecliaitical  .v.  ..ruction,  and  tUtir  Slagnctical  action.” 

N.B.-Tho  GALVANIC  BRUSHES  were  formerly  made  by  F.  M.  HERRING;  but 
the  wetting  with  acid,  and  other  annoyances  Insopurabl’i  from  o  Gdivaaio  C.vUery, 
were  fatal  obstacles  to  tUclr  nse. 


THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  Abdominal  belts. 


ritllE  more  frequent  and  earlier  ailoption  of  this  Belt  previons  ta 
J-  Accouchement  wuuld  prevent  many  vf  the  distressing  results  ao  often 
complained  of  after  cunfiiiement.  During  pregnaiiry,  the  support  derived  from 
its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief^  aecuring  a  mors  favourable  time,  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturitiun,  tiie  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  tiio 
lestoratiou  of  shape,  and  the  coiitracUun  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  l<y  tbe  first  Accoucbcra  of  the  day  in  cases  of  proUipiut 
uleri,  dropsy,  and  obttUy,  and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  fur  uuibllical  and 
inguinal  liertila,  in  prefereuce  to  steel  trusses. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application  to  Euwabd  or  Mrs.  IIuxli.t,  13,  Old 
Cavendislt-atrcct,  Oxford-street 


Mcasunu  ExquiRap. 
Cireunifercnce  at  a  5  c. 
Depth  hum  a  to  e. 


Messrs.  MECHI  &  BAZIN’S 

ESTABLISHIVIEIVTS 
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ClIAPTEU  XX. 

How  was  it  the  disclosure  of  Uncle  Vallon's  plans  concerning  Christopher 
threw  so  heavy  a  gloom  over  the  little  dinner  jiartyat  “'J’he  Waggoner’s  Kest?” — 
such  a  gloom  that  the  landlord’s  finest,  mellowest  old  ale  tasted  flat  and  bitter, 
and  the  currant  dumplings,  for  which  Airs.  Standish  was  so  famous,  turned  out 
heavy? — such  a  gloom  that  all  charity  and  loving-kindness  for  the  i)Oor  little 
btrangers  at  their  board  was  borne  down  and  smothered  by  it  in  the  hearts  of  the 
landlord  and  his  wife,  as  the  odour  of  sweet  flowers  is  borne  down  and  sraothcrcfl 
by  a  baleful  marsh  mist  ? 

Was  it  his  awkward  way  of  putting  it?  Uncle  Vallon  asked  himself;  for, 
holding  respect  for  his  wife's  family  .as  a  part  of  his  religion,  he  was  truly  pained 
by  the  general  dissatisfaction  his  words  h.ad  c.aused.  Alas !  no,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  Uncle  Vallon,  in  his  simplicity,  could  fathom,  'J'he  secret,  then, 
was  this.  Ever  since  Madgie,  in  the  dignity  of  her  three  years,  had  guided  the 
steps  of  her  infant  cousin  over  the  rough  stones  of  the  stable-yard,  and  about  the 
garden,  on  his  Sunday  visits  to  “  The  Waggoner’s  Rest,"  it  had  been  looked  on  by 
the  respective  mothers  of  the  two  .os  a  thing  ordained  by  Fate  that  he,  when  time 
came  round,  should,  in  return,  guide  Madgie’s  steps  over  the  rough  stones  and  down 
the  flower-walks  of  life.  At  first  the  idea  was  thought  of  and  chatted  over  by 
the  mothers  .alone ;  but  in  time,  .as  Humphrey  Standish  found  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  look  around  .and  make  his  own  choice  of  a  son-in-law  amongst  Madgie’s 
numerous  admirers,  not  one,  from  the  rosy  young  farmer  of  Todness,  with  his 
annual  offering  of  a  pot  of  the  very  earliest  snowdrops,  to  the  village  scamp  who, 
in  his  hopeless  devotion,  squandered  away  his  every  farthing  at  her  father’s  bar — 
not  one,  1  say,  met  so  .approving  a  glance  from  the  landlord’s  cold,  calculating  eye 
as  did  Christopher.  Now  this  is  not  so  strange  as  it  may  appear  on  Humphrey’s 
part,  seeing  that  he  had  early  discerned  in  his  nephew  that  indefatigable,  almost 
restless,  industry,  and  wonderful  power  of  mastering  the  little  difficulties  of  life, 
that  had  now  brought  upon  him  the  notice  and  patronage  of  the  all-powerful 
Messrs.  Gwynne  and  Hardell,  of  Todness. 

But  when,  at  this  Sunday  dinner,  his  brother-in-law  expounded  h’ls  ambitious 
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views  regarding  Kit,  all  his  own  dreams,  or  rather  (for  he  ^vas  not  much  of  a 
dreamer)  all  his  slowly  and  laboriously  built-up  plans,  melted  into  air.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  only  too  clear  to  see  that  Christopher,  becoming  what  his  father 
intended!  him  to  become,  would  certainly  look  higher  than  Madgie  for  a  wife ;  and, 
seeing  this,  the  landlord  looked  no  further,  and  at  once  turned  against  poor  Uncle 
Vallon’s  darling,  long-toiled-at  scheme  with  all  the  force  and  j>ai:sion  of  a  narrow, 
jealous  heart. 

AVho  was  .Tack  Vallon,  he  said  to  himself,  that  his  son  should  Ije  better  than 
Humphrey  Standish's  tlaughter?  IVhat  was  Cliristopher,  that  folks  should  make 
such  .ado  with  him,  that  the  notion  of  becoming  his  son-in-law  should  no  longer 
seem  a  great  rise  in  the  world  for  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  letting  down  ? 
Pooh !  it  was  putting  all  things  out  of  joint.  No,  he  set  his  face  against  it.  If 
Uncle  Vallon  persisted,  he  should  feel  the  full  force  of  his  disgust.  That  he 
silently  said  to  himself,  and  then  sat  still  in  grim  expectation. 

Nay,  Humphrey  Standish,  in  vain  you  hold  your  glass  up  to  the  light — your 
good  old  ale  is  as  fine  and  clear  as  ever :  the  evil  taste  is  in  your  own  mouth. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  company  rose,  and,  leaving  the 
kitchen  and  the  half-finished  tluuiplings,  squeezed  themselves  into  the  little  dark 
best  parlour,  wliere  a  table  was  spread  with  apples  and  oranges,  and  where  two 
tall  decanters  stood  like  generals  commanding  a  detachment  of  wine-glasses,  which 
were  soon  filled,  and  handed  round,  and  sij)ped  from,  in  gloomy  silence. 

On  rising  from  the  dinner  tiible.  Uncle  Vallon,  in  his  absence  of  mind  .and 
natural  fondness  for  children,  had  laid  his  hands  on  ’Duke’s  head  and  on  Constance’s 
shoulder,  and  walked  them  in  before  him,  .so  that  now  the  children  found  themselves 
seated  amongst  the  rest,  with  an  apple  each,  and  a  glass  of  currant  wine  between 
them.  Christopher,  who  seemed  greatly  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  only 
at  times  to  rememlter  how  uncomfortable  everybody  was  about  him,  sat  now  next 
to  Constiiuce,  and  aw.aj'  from  Madgie ;  and,  although  it  was  evident  enough  that 
the  matter  w.as  perfectly  accidental,  it  was  noticed  by  Humphrey,  and  a  deeper 
glow  suffused  his  face.  For  him  every  incident,  however  slight,  had  now  a  meaning. 
Having  already  determined  that  one  coustquence  of  his  nephew’s  elevation  in 
society  would  be  to  draw  him  away  from  Madgie,  it  did  not  retjuire  much  tempting 
from  the  evil  counsellor  at  his  ear  to  whisper  that  the  whole  scheme  had  been, 
in  fact,  devistd  to  accomplish  this  very  purpose.  So  this  was  .Tack  Vallon, 
was  it?  said  he  to  himself. 

Still,  for  some  time  the  landlord  sat  at  the  fireside  smoking  and  sipping  his 
rum-and- water  in  expressive  silence ;  and  Constance,  who  looked  on  timidly  .os 
from  a  distance,  and  as  on  a  matter  that  did  not  concern  even  while  it  strangely 
attracted  her,  began  to  think  that  he  and  all  of  them  had  forgotten  her  and  her 
brother  in  their  own  domestic  troubles.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  she 
found  herself  mistaken. 

Uncle  Vallon,  his  wine  untasted,  sat  looking  ruefully  into  the  fire;  Mrs.  Vallon 
was  leaning  across  the  table,  condoling  in  whispers  with  her  sister-in-law  over  the 
failure  of  the  dumplings ;  Christopher  was  paring  an  orange  for  Madgie,  and 
throwing  her  the  peel  across  the  table  by  way  of  anticipation ;  wlule  the  two 
ohildreii  were  bending  over  an  old  })ictorial  Bible.  .lust  then  it  so  happened  that 
Chnstopher  was  called  to  pass  along  a  decanter  of  wineiliat  was  near  him,  and  he, 
Tieing  s  i.ldenlr  ron«.  d  from  his  ilk-traction,  made  an  incautious  gesture  with  his 
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flbow  that  threatened  to  sweep  off  one  of  the  tall  ale-^lafises.  Constance,  seeing 
the  danger,  tried  hurriedly  to  avert  it,  hut  in  her  nervous  haste  did  herself  the 
mischief  she  had  hopetl  to  prevent,  and  1 1  uinp>hrcy’s  fine  old  family  crystal,  hearing 
his  name  in  an  ornamental  design,  went  toppling  on  to  the  ground,  and  broke  in  a 
hundred  pieces.  Poor  Constance,  with  Hushed  face,  stoopiod  inst.mtly,  hut  only  in 
time  to  see  the  wreck  she  had  made.  She  began  slowly  to  pick  up  the  pieces,  keeping 
her  head  Ixjnt  down,  as  though  unable  for  the  moment  to  hear  the  gaze  that  she 
knew  awaited  her  Avhen  she  looked  up. 

“  It  was  my  fault,  uncle,”  said  Christopher ;  “  I’m  very  sorr}’’ — I  was  thinking 
— and - ” 

For  a  moment  or  two  there  was  no  reply,  and  they  were  all  heginning  again  to 
relapse  into  the  same  state  of  mute  nncomfortahleness  as  hefore,  when  Humphrey 
made  them  start  hy  suddenly  turning  and  resting  his  glass  on  his  knee,  and 
jHjinting  towards  the  children  with  his  l>ipe,  while  saying  to  his  nephew — 

“  You'll  have  the  kindness.  Kit,  you  and  your  father,  to  take  that  there  business 
on  your  own  hands,  seein’  as  I’ve  got  that  on  mine  as  keeps  ’em  p'retty  full.  Von 
may  be  able  to  attend  to  such  things — you  and  him  may  ho,  I  dare  say ;  and  it’s  no 
doubt  very  creditable  on  you;  hut  as  for  me,  /  find  it  ius  much,  or  as  1  may  say, 
mare  than  I  can  do  to  manage  them  as  belongs  to  me,  and  keep  ’I'lii  from  makiii’ 
fools  of  ’emselvcs,  without  turnin’  charity  lawyer  for  every  tranij)  as  comes  tres- 
piaesing  on  my  piremises.  As  to  putting  my  hands  iu  my  piocket.  I’ve  no  objection 
to  that  iu  a  reasonable  way,  though  I  .aint  got  two  liundred  I  lid  hy  uukeknowii  to 
my  family,  as  some  folks  has.  It’s  the  responsibility  as  I  wont  have  nothing  to  do 
with,  and  that  I  do  wash  my  hands  on,  and  so  do  you,  Tdrs.  .Standish,  if  you 
jdease.  They’re  welcome  to  the  wittles ;  wittlcs  is  nothing  to  me,  hut  responsibility 
is.  So,  as  I  said  before,  I’ll  thank  you  and  your  father.  Kit,  to  settle  it 
l)etwcen  you.  My  jxicket  and  my  witt'es  is  at  ycur  service,  if  so  bo  they’re 
wanted ;  but  responsibility  aint,  and  there’s  an  end  on’t.” 

As  he  ceased,  there  was  a  silence  which  seemed  perfectly  terrible '  to  poor 
Constance.  She  had  a  feeling  that  she  ought  to  get  up  and  say  something  about 
her  willingness  to  go  away  with  her  brother,  but  her  tongue  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  pwwer  of  speech,  and  for  the  moment  the  attack,  in  its  very  suddenness  and 
unexpectedness,  quite  overwhelmed  Iier.  Somehow  she  had  begun  to  feel  at  lioine. 
The  very  opienuess  of  the  family  talk  before  her,  and  the  vividness  of  her  own 
sympathies  with  the  things  discussed,  had  helped  to  make  her  forget  she  had  no 
propier  part  in  it — that  she  was  a  stranger,  dependent  on  their  charitable  feelings 
for  every  morsel  she  ate,  and  for  every  hour  of  shelter  she  enjoyed.  I5ut,  while 
the  poor  girl  felt  a  strange  terror  and  chill  creeping  all  over  iier,  she  found  her 
hand  clasped  by  another  warm  hand  liei  eath  the  table.  .She  did  not  need  to  ask 
whose  it  was — she  did  not  turn  to  look  into  his  face,  or  to  thank  him  in  any  way  ; 
but,  while  a  single  tear  rose  in  her  eye  ii:id  stole  down  her  cheek,  there  came  back 
all  the  sense  of  that  happiy  evening  she  had  spient  with  t'hristoiiLer,  and  she  felt 
her  courage  rise  at  the  proof  now  again  given  that  .‘^he  liad  one  friend  near. 

Uncle  Vallou,  having  waitetl  to  see  if  any  one  else  would  spjeak  before  him,  at 
last  said — 

“  Will  you  tell  me,  my  dear,  where  you  are  going,  and  what  you  want  to  do? 
Don’t  Ihj  afraid  to  speak  out.” 

“  We  want,  pilease,  sir,  to  get  to  my  aunt,  who  lives  .*.t  ^Vestcliff.” 
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*‘And  harcn't  you  money  enough  to  get  there  in  the  quickest  way — by  the 
coaches  ?” 

‘‘A  man  took  it  all  from  us,  else  we  had  enough,  by  walking  part  of  the 
way.” 

Hero  there  was  a  general  outcry  from  the  women ;  and  many  questions  were  put, 
in  their  generous  wannth  and  indignation,  that  any  man  could  have  been  found  to 
rob  two  such  defenceless  creatures.  But  Uncle  Vallon,  who  was  always  business* 
like  in  bis  timid,  modest  manner  when  he  had  business  to  do,  continued,  without 
heeding  the  interruption — 

“  But,  my  dear,  hadn't  you  better  write  to  your  aunt,  and  tell  her  where  you 
are,  1a;foro  you  undertake  so  long  a  journey  ?” 

Please  to  remember,  .lack  \'alloD,  what  I  said  a  bit  ago,”  interrupted 
Humphrey  .Standish.  1  don't  mean  to  do  an  unkind  thing,  but  I  say,  and  I’ll 
stand  to  it,  no  responsibilities  for  me.” 

“  You  mean,  Humphrey,  1  suppose,  you  don’t  wish  them  to  stay  here  any 
longer— not  even  while  they  wait  for  the  aunt’s  answer  V” 

“  ir<V/i  it!  Humph !  they  sha'n’t,  and  that’s  what  I’ve  got  to  say,  .lack.  No 
offence  to  them — or  you.” 

Undo  Vallon  seemed  about  to  E])eak  burrie<lly  in  reply,  then  paused  and 
dropped  his  head — a  habit  of  his  when  meditating.  A  moment  after  he  heard  his 
wife  say — 

“  Why  can't  we  take  them  home  with  us  for  a  bit?  Margaret  tells  me  she’s  a 
good,  useful  girl.  1  want  help,  and  we  could  send  the  boy  to  school — I  mean, 
till  the  letter  comes.” 

Uncle  Vallon’s  face  brightened  all  over,  but  there  was  something  in  his  subdued 
manner  of  sjtoaking  that  implie<l  he  had  been  looking  for  such  a  result,  and  that, 
now  it  was  obtained,  the  less  fuss  he  made  about  the  mode  the  better  it  would  lx;. 

“  5’ery  W'dl,  children ;  then  get  ready  as  soon  as  you  like,  for  the  chaise  wont 
hold  us  all,  and  so  we  must  send  you  on  first.  You  take  them.  Kit,  and  then  give 
the  horse  as  long  a  rest  as  you  can  l>efore  coming  to  fetch  us  in  the  evening.” 

Whether  Uncle  Vallon's  alleged  was  also  his  real  motive,  or  whether  he 
thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  try  to  have  a  little  mollifying  chat  with  Humphrey 
when  the  stranger  children  were  out  of  the  way,  we  wont  undertake  to  determine ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  done  H{)eaking  l>efore  Kit  was  up  and  off  to  the  stable,  and 
laughing  at  .Jemmy's  stolid  wonder  and  dissatisfaction  at  the  idea  of  the  double 
journey  for  the  poor  animal ;  and  then,  a  few  minutes  later,  he  ap(>eared  seated  in 
the  chaise  in  front  of  The  Waggoner’s  Rest,”  cracking  his  whip  as  a  signal  to 
Constance  and  'Duke,  and  looking  up,  meanwhile,  at  the  newly>jiainted  sign  with 
an  eye  as  coldly,  yet  curiously,  critical,  as  though  he  had  never  seen  the  odd  work 
of  art  befo)-e,  and  had  no  sort  of  j>ersoual  responsibility  for  any  of  its  defects. 

The  contents  of  the  little  wandering  bundle  were  soon  gathere*!  tf^gether,  and 
the  two  came  forth,  accompanied  by  Ma>lgie,  who  kei>t  giving  ’Huke  fresh  and 
fresh  treasup's  out  of  her  ]K)cket,  so  that  he  Ix'gan  almost  to  wisli  that  even  the 
coveted  delight  of  the  ride  in  the  chaise  might  be  pushed  a  little  further  off.  But 
he  was  lifted  in,  with  all  bis  fruit  and  other  treasures,  and  a  rousing  smack  was 
deposited  on  his  cheek  by  the  good>tem]K;red  and  warm-hearted  Madgie,  who  then 
turned  to  help  Constance  up  to  her  seat.  What  a  giddy  elevation  it  seemed  to 
the  l>ewildered  girl !  She  had  never  before  ridden  in  such  a  vehicle.  Her  father 
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had  oceaaionallj  solaced  hunself  with  such  a  rido  in  some  one  or  other  of  his 
excursions  to  neighbouring  places,  hut  never  by  any  chance  taken  her.  It  was 
always  'Duke  who  was  called  for,  if  either  of  the  children  was  to  go. 

While  she  was  pondering  over  the  ]>a£t,  and  wondering  over  the  jiresent,  with 
a  dim  presentiment  that  she  ought  to  bo  able,  by  their  ai  l  to  foresee  the  future, 
Mrs.  Staudish  came  out,  and  hurried  to  the  side  of  the  chaise.  Her  heart  and  her 
eyes  seemed  alike  full.  It  was  not  her  fault  the  children  were  going  away.  She 
managed  to  convey  as  much  to  Constance  as  she  kissed  her  and  bade  her  be  a  good 
girl.  And  then  the  horse,  who  had  been  imjiatiently  stamping  on  the  ground  for  some 
time,  started  off,  seemingly  without  warning,  but  really  in  obedience  to  a  sly  touch 
of  Christopher's,  who,  having  told  the  children  to  hold  fast,  thus  startled  them  at 
the  outset  of  the  journey ;  and,  ns  they  rattled  along,  Mrs.  Standish  could  not  help 
laughing  herself  at  the  mirth  that  ’Duke  and  Christojiher  were  e.xhibitiug  on  their 
dei>arturc  from  “  The  AVaggoner’s  Kest.” 

CHAPTEll  XXI. 

Tiik  chaise  soon  left  the  high  and  comparatively  dull  road,  and  turned  into 
what  proved  to  be  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  green  lanes,  where  the  high  banks 
were  often  so  close  that  its  occupants  could  break  off  branches  from  the  trees,  and 
were  obliged  jieriietually  to  bo  on  the  alert,  lest  they  might  lose  a  hat  or  liouuet, 
or  get  an  unpleasant  scratch  across  the  face  from  some  long  vagrant  blackberry 
shoot,  of  amazing  length  and  thickness,  arching  and  dancing  over  the  road.  Hut 
every  incident  of  this  kind  only  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  ]iarty.  'Duke 
fairly  screamed  again  at  every  fresh  surjirise,  anti  made  the  solitary  way  ring  with 
the  merry  souutl  of  his  childish  laughter.  Constance  sat  very  tjuiet,  saying 
nothing,  but  looking  the  very  incarnation  tif  dreamy  delight.  She  seemeil  as 
though  the  idea  of  life  was  now  first  dawning  on  her,  and  that,  mingled  with  the 
beauty  of  it,  and  its  richness  and  gladness,  there  was  a  something  indefinite 
mysterious,  awful,  that  kept  her  husheil  iu  a  sweet  wonder.  As  to  Kit,  he  gazed 
first  on  one,  and  then  on  the  other,  and  np|H;aretl  to  draw  almost  equal  ple^isure 
from  the  sight  of  the  differing  enjoyment  of  l>uth  ;  and  while  he  laughed  some¬ 
times  aloud  iu  sympathy  with  ’Duke,  he  generally  remained  silent  in  a  still 
deeper  and  unconscious  syiiqiathy  with  the  sister. 

And  so  the  chaise  rattled  along,  with  many  a  bump,  and  with  many  a  stop))age 
at  soft  [ilaces  in  the  road,  until  they  came  to  one  hollow  iiart  of  the  road  where, 
for  about  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  they  saw  the  ground  covered  with  water,  ami 
which  stretched  l)efore  them  like  a  river  between  walls  of  budding  vegetation. 
Doth  the  j>aira  of  young  eyes  turned  imiuiriugly  on  Kit,  to  see  how  he  proi)OBed 
to  deal  with  this  wonderful  event.  After  a  moment’s  pause,  he  said — 

“The  Hood  must  have  come  up  sudilenly,  1  fancy.  There’s  always  a  little 
water  here — just  enough  to  cool  the  horte's  heels— but  the  old  folks  would  have 
told  us  to  go  round  the  other  way  if  there  hud  Inxm  :ts  much  as  this  iu  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  they  came  by.  Well,  now.  I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do.  1  can  get  the 
chaise  through  well  enough,  and  1  can  kei‘p  my  own  feet  dry,  too,  but  1  think  you 
hu<l  better  nut  vinture.  ISesides,  the  horse  will  get  through  more  easily  if  there’s 
only  one  of  us.  So,  look  you,  go  back  to  that  little  white  gate,  and  you’ll  see  a 
foot|)ath  that’ll  take  you  to  an  old  wooden  bridge,  and  then  bring  you  back  again 
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by  a  bit  of  a  roun  to  the  same  laue  beyond  the  water.  I  shall  be  there  first,  so 
make  haste.'’ 

“  There  wont  be  any  robbers  that  way,  will  there?”  asked  'Duke,  who  looked 
rather  blank  at  the  sujjf'estion,  and  who,  oddly  enough,  for  once  seemed  to  be 
rather  afraid  of  than  to  iuvite  new  adventure. 

“No,  no,”  si'.id  Ivit,  lau  lung.  “Thauk  goodness!  robbers  aint  quite  as 
plentiful  muiurojius  in  this  neighbourhood  yet.  But,  anyhow,  what  need  you 
care  ?  Show  ’em  your  empty  pockets,  and  laugh  at  ’em — that’s  what  I’d  do.” 

There  was  a  comical  expression  in  ’Duke’s  eye  that  seemed  to  intimate  that  he 
could  say  something  on  that  subject  if  he  liked,  but  there  was  also  an  unusual 
disposition  to  l)e  silent,  while  he  evidently  did  not  approve  of  the  arrangement. 
Constance,  with  rapid  intuition,  perceived  there  was  sometliing  she  ought  to  know, 
and  which  she  then  determined  she  soon  would  know. 

They  got  down  from  the  chaise,  leaving  Kit  in  it,  and  the  two  parties  took 
their  several  wjiys.  Kit  calling  after  the  others — 

“  Mind,  if  I  am  drowned  I  sha’n’t  keep  my  appointment.” 

And  when  the  children  had  duly  recognised  this  sally,  they  turned  into  the  field. 

“’Duke,  dear,  what  made  you  .‘cem  afraid  of  our  Ijeing  robbed  again?” 
iiujuired  Cjnstauce. 

As  ’Duke  continued  to  toddle  on  by  her  side  in  silence,  she  repeated  her  ques- 
tio  j.  Tlien  he  said — 

“  That  man  hurt  !ny  arm  so,  you  know,  Couny.” 

But  the  boy  did  not,  as  was  his  custom,  turn  his  full  and  fearless  blue  eyes 
iq)ou  the  quesiioutr,  but,  on  the  contrary,  kept  his  head  averted.  Constance’s 
misgivings  increased,  tjhe  had  once  or  twice  before,  in  days  gone  by,  caught 
’Duke  hovering,  :is  it  were,  on  the  verge  of  a  lie,  and  had  extricated  liim  in  time 
by  her  own  (ieep  sisterly  love  and  pure  instinct.  She  saw  now  precisely  the 
same  laud  of  peculiar  attitude  and  secreliveness,  and  felt  sure  he  was  in  a  similar 
predicament.  And  then  her  thoughts  ran  in  alarm  far  on  into  the  region  of  pos¬ 
sibilities.  How  could  he  have  got  any  money?  Was  it  possible  he  had  laien 
tempted  to  any  act  of  dishonesty  ?  Or — aud  here  her  heart  sank  as  though  she 
was  touching  a  terrible  truth— had  he  secretly  seen  their  father  ?  But,  calming 
herself,  she  saiJ,  <tuietly — 

“  ’Duke,  dc-’r,  you  know  you  never  did  quite  tell  me  a  story ;  your  spirit 
wouldn’t  let  you  when  you  once  or  twice  tried.  Oh,  no,  you  were  too  much  of  a 
man  for  that;  for  oh,  ’Duke,  it  is  such  an  unmanly  thing  to  tell  a  lie!  Well, 
then,  you  wont  begin  now.  Come,  dear,  tell  me  wdiat  has  happened.  I  feel 
ejuite  sure  you  have  got  something  you  are  airaid  to  lose.  1  will  help  you  to  take 
care  of  it  if  it  was  honestly  come  by.” 

Here  Constance  stopped  aud  looked  ’Duke  fixedly  in  the  face  while  taking 
hold  of  one  of  his  hands.  There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  boy’s  face  under¬ 
went  a  variety  of  changes;  but  at  last  he  stole  his  other  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and,  after  a  long  se;irch,  brought  out  slowly — very  slowly — a  green  silk  purse, 
through  which  Constance  saw  the  gleam  of  coin — silver,  aud,  at  least,  one  piece  of 
gold.  She  did  not  need  to  ask  him  more — she  knew  the  purse  only  too  well.  She 
had  herself  frequently  mended  it  for  her  father. 

“  Oh,  ’Duke,  w  hen  did  you  see  him  ?” 

“  Before  dinner.” 
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“  What,  to-day  ? — this  very  day  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where  V” 

“  AVheu  I  was  out  playinjj  on  the  fjreen.  A  man  came  to  me,  and  said  there 
was  a  f'entleinau  wanted  me  to  come  to  him ;  and  oh,  Conuy,  it  was  father!” 

“  And  what  did  lie  say  ?” 

“  Wliy,  e  cried,  and  made  me  tell  him  where  we  had  been.  And  when  1  told 
him  how  we  had  been  robbeil,  he  gave  me  his  own  purse.  And  he  asked  if  we 
were  going  to  aunt’s  at  ^Vestcliff.  And  1  said,  ‘  Y’es.’  And  then  Madgie  called 
me,  and  he  said  I  had  better  run  liack  before  any  one  missed  me.” 

“And  why  did  you  not  tell  me,  dear?” 

The  boy  hung  his  head.  So  Constance  said — 

“  Did  he  tell  you  not  to  tell  me  V” 

“  Y — yes,”  was  the  unwilling  answer. 

Constance  felt  now  she  had  learned  all.  Her  father  was,  then,  dogging 
their  footsteps.  He  had  guessed,  and  was  now  certain  as  to,  their  destination. 
But  where  was  he  at  this  very  moment?  I’erhaja  ivithiu  tight  or  hearing. 
Her  heart  began  to  Ix^at  fast.  And,  to  make  matters  worse,  a  minute  or 
two  after  this  she  saw,  lying  asleep  on  a  bank  by  the  side  of  which  they 
must  pass,  a  figure  in  black  that  looketl  very  like  the  form  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Chorley.  Of  course  she  laughed  off  the  first  fright ;  but  then  it  came  on  again. 
And  then  she  thought  he  had,  perhaps,  heard  of  their  i)re8eut  journey,  and  set 
out  before  them,  and,  being  stopped  by  the  water,  had  taken  the  circuitous  jiath 
to  avoid  it.  it  was,  too,  rather  a  custom  with  her  father  to  turn  sleepy  when 
sitting  in  the  open  air  after  any  vigorous  physical  exertion.  But,  whether  it 
was  her  father  or  a  stranger,  she  had  now  no  choice  but  to  jaiss  him.  Yes,  she 
must  go  on.  The  boy  soon  noticed  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  and  he  siiid  at  once — 

“  'i'here  he  is,  Conny  !’’ 

“  Hush,  tlear.  If  it  is,  we  must  jiass  him  without  waking  him.  1  can  see  he 
is  asleep  by  the  hang  of  his  head.  The  sun  always  makes  him  <lrowsy..  Now  do 
exactly  as  1  do,  and  ilon't  speak  or  make  a  bit  of  noise.” 

As  they  came  up  they  saw  it  was  indeed  ^Ir.  Chorley,  who  appeared  to  have 
.seated  himself  on  a  tree-trunk  that  had  lasen  cut  off  evenly  just  above  the  ground, 
but  to  have  gradually  dropixsd  backwards  on  the  steep  svard  in  a  deep  sleep.  His 
white  cambric  handkerchief  lay  partly  over  hi.s  head  and  face,  and  his  silver- 
headed  stick  and  glossytdik  hat  were  carefully  disposed  by  his  side. 

How  Constance  trembled  as  she  drew  nearer  and  neaier,  and  became  more  and 
more  afraid  of  wdiat  seemed  to  ber  the  increasing  heaviness  of  her  step  !  But  ho 
moved  not.  'I’hey  came  up  to  him,  they  passeil  him,  and  still  he  reiimiued  in  his 
luxurious  after-dinner  nap.  And  then,  as  ihe  child  felt  her  fears  die  out,  she  found 
a  different  kind  of  agitation  growing  in  her  breast.  She  wanted  to  go  back  tobim 
to  kiss  liim.  Oh,  if  she  might  only  dare  to  do  so,  and  could  afterwards  get  away 
in  safety  !  She  stood  for  a  moment  hesitating.  Suddenly  her  father,  disturbed 
by  files,  made  a  gesture  with  his  Land  that  seemed  to  wave  her  off,  and  broko 
the  charm.  Seizing  ’Duke  by  the  wrist,  she  hurried  ou  lid  slie  liad  turned  a 
corner  of  the  hedge  that  coucealeil  him  from  their  view,  and  then,  though  she 
coul  1  not  help  pausing  to  listen  if  she  could  hear  his  step,  they  again  ran  forward 
the  moment  she  had  satisfied  herself  he  was  still  deep  in  slumber. 
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Beforo  tU-.'y  emerge;!  into  the  lane  they  heard  a  whistle.  Constance  knew 
whose  it  was,  and,  w’hen  it  was  again  and  again  repeated,  she  began  to  understand 
how  uneasy  Kit  w.i3  getting  at  their  inexplicable  delay.  But  they  were  soon  by 
his  side,  and,  in  answer  to  his  hurried  question— for  ho  saw  their  disturbed 
faces— Constance  said  to  him,  in  a  thick  whisper — 

“  Fatlier  !  Wo  have  seen  him  asleep.” 

“  Then  he  did  not  see  you  V” 

“  Oh,  no." 

“  All  right !  Como  along.  lie'll  never  find  you  where  wo  arc  going  to.  If 
he  docs,  you  blame  me.” 

They  were  soon  in  the  chaise,  the  bottom  of  which  Kit  had  already  managed  to 
get  tolerably  dry,  and  rolling  along,  now  between  close  banks,  and  now  .across 
little  heathy  knolls,  and  now,  again,  through  dense  woods  of  tail  but  slender 
trees,  which  had  expended  all  their  vital  strength  in  running  up  through  the  thick 
arboreal  crowd  to  the  sky  which  so  feebly  illumined  them  above,  aud  where  alone  it 
seemed  possible  for  them  to  get  a  bit  of  fresh  air  or  gl.ad  sunshine.  But,  whatever 
the  trees  might  feel  as  to  the  life  in  such  a  jdace,  tluy  certainly  made  a  charming 
world  for  human  creatures  to  come  into  for  .a  few  brief  moments  of  mental  refresh¬ 
ment  or  spiritual  repose.  The  soft,  dim,  green  light  everywhere  diffused,  the 
elegant  tenuity  of  the  trunks,  the  rieh  ferny  undergrowth,  the  wood-anei.nones, 
with  that  still  more  delicate  wood-nymph  the  sorrel,  apiiealed  to  Constance's  most 
cherished  dr'  ains  of  the  fairy-land  she  had  so  often  read  alwut,  and  which,  if  it 
existed  at  .all,  must  surely  be  in  places  like  this,  where  the  lovely  green  glades 
seemed  to  demand  that  they  should  be  fittingly  peopled. 

But  it  must  be  owned  there  w'as  one  highly  incongruous  image  that  seemed 
perpetually  to  be  showing  itself  in  some  side  light ;  not  extictly  venturing  in, 
but  watching  all  who  were  within  that  pleasant  natural  arcade,  with  its  countless 
pillar-shafts.  Y cs,  Constance  found  her  thoughts  incessantly  shifting  from  that 
which  she  saw  to  him  whom  she  hail  but  lately  seen,  and  the  hasty  look  back,  every 
now  anil  then,  over  the  way  they  had  come,  told  Kit  of  what  a  mingled  yarn  the 
thoughts  of  Coustance  Chorley  were  just  then  composed.  Presently  he  said  to  her — 
“  I  know  why  he  got  into  tliat  place — I  don’t  mean  merely  to  avoid  the 
water — but  why  he  took  the  lane.  It  leads,  as  you  will  presently  see,  to  a 
high  road,  and  it  is  the  nearest  way  to  it,  though  people  from  a  distance  don’t 
generally  know  tbe  fact,  and  I  suppo.se  he  did.  Or  perhaps  he  didn’t  want  to 
be  met  and  recognised,  an.l,  therefore,  purposely  avoided  the  ordinary  road.  But, 

as  he  has  not  seen  you,  aud  can’t  sui)i)ose  you  are  on  this  track - ” 

“ No,”  interposed  Constance,  timidly.  “’Duke  saw  him  this  morning — just 
for  .a  minute — aud  told  him  we  were  going  to  our  aunt’s.” 

“  Oil,  well,  ttien,  till  you  reach  there  you  are  quite  safe.  Where  we  are  now 
going,  strangers  rarely  or  never  come.  Tlie  village  in  which  my  father  lives  might, 
sometime  or  other,  have  done  something  wrong,  and  got  frightened  as  to  the  conse¬ 
quences,  for  1  don’t  see  what  else  could  have  induced  it  to  get  to  such  an  out-of- 
ihe-way  spot.  No  road  runs  through  it  that  anybody  in  his  senses  would  ever 
dream  of  taking  to,  unless  it  were  to  get  to,  or  to  leave,  the  village  itself.  Then 
there  is  no  gentleman  of  the  smallest  distinction  near  it,  no  public  building  of  any 
kind  in  it,  not  tveu  a  lock-up  house  fer  liuiigliiy  people,  or  a  pound  for  wandering 
cattle.’’ 
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“  Who,  then,  live  there?”  naked  Constance. 

“  Why,  just  a  few  farmers,  all  of  moderate  means,  and  their  labourers,  and  some 
independent  folk  whose  forefathers  have  grown  rich  by  their  farms,  and  then  left 
them,  from  one  cause  and  another,  but  who  don’t  care  to  leave  the  place  where 
they  have  so  long  found  a  home.  For  these  people  my  father  has  long  been  the 
wheelwright,  find  they  respect  him,  and  he  them ;  though,  mind  you,  ’tisn’t  their 
custom  has  enabled  liim  to  lay  by  anything,  I  can  answer  for  that.” 

At  this  allusion  to  Uncle  Vallon’s  generosity,  Constance  turned  and  looked 
into  Kit’s  face,  and  said,  not  without  a  slight  touch  of  envy  in  her  voice — 

“  Christopher,  how  you  will  be  able  to  work  now !” 

Christopher  bent  his  head,  and  there  came  an  earnest,  musing  look  into  hi.s 
restless  brown  eyes  as  he  continued  his  low  whistle ;  but  by-and-by,  as  if  his 
thoughts  had  taken  a  sudden  turn  in  a  different  direction,  he  wared  his  whip  in  the 
air,  and  broke  out  into  a  triumphant  laugh. 

“  I  know  what  you  are  tliinking  about,  Christopher,”  said  Constance,  laughing 
also — “  your  uncle  Humphrey.” 

“  I  was  thinking,”  replied  Kit,  “  how  I’ll  get  them  to  liave  a  consultation-dinner 
over  mo  in  two  or  three  years,  pretending  that  1  haven’t  been  getting  on,  and  thi-n 
how,  under  Uncle  Humphrey’s  nose.  I’ll  pay  father  the  two  hundred  back,  with 
tremendous  interest.  Hallo  1  here  we  are,  find  the  donkey’s  come  to  meet  us  !” 

As  Christopher  made  this  exclamation,  the  chaise  cntcre<l  a  lane  so  narrow  that 
the  said  donkey,  filter  trying  in  vain  to  dispose  of  itsc^lf  against  the  hedge  so  us  to 
allow  the  chaise  to  ]>ass,  began  to  back  with  extraordinary  energy,  and  at  last  turned 
round  with  a  savage  bray,  and  took  to  its  heels  in  a  most  undoukeyiike  fashien, 
and  thus  led  the  way  to  the  curious  little  village  of  Feeler’s  Fond. 


K  O  S  A  L  I  E. 


0  pour  upon  my  soul  again 
That  sad,  unearthly  strain 
That  seems  from  other  worlds  to  plain ; 
Thus  falling,  falling  from  afar, 

As  if  some  melancholy  star 
Had  mingled  with  her  light  her  sighs, 
And  dropped  them  from  the  skies. 

No— never  came  from  aught  below 
This  melody  of  woe, 

That  makes  my  heart  to  overliow 
As  from  a  thousand  gushing  springs 
Unknown  before;  that  with  it  brings 
This  nameless  light — if  light  it  he — 
That  veils  the  world  I  .see. 


For  all  I  see  around  me  wears 
The  hue  of  other  spheres ; 

And  something  blent  of  smiles  and  tears 
Comes  from  the  very  air  1  breathe, 

Ch,  nothing,  sure,  the  stars  beneath 
Can  mould  a  sadness  like  to  this — 

So  like  angelic  bliss. 

Sj,  at  that  dreamy  hour  of  diy, 

When  the  last  lingering  ray 
Stops  on  the  highest  cloud  to  play — 

So  thought  the  gentle  Kosalie, 

As  on  her  maiden  revery 
First  fell  the  strain  of  him  who  stole 
In  music  to  her  soul. 

Wasiiiscrojf  Ai.i.axoJf. 
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COLOUR,  IX  DRliSS,  FURNITURE,  AND  GARDENING. 

WrritoL’T  stopping  to  discuss  tiio  metaphysical  doctrine  that  we  know  nothing 
of  the  forms  of  objects  but  by  their  colours,  it  is  very  certain  that  to  colour  we 
owe  many  of  our  purest  :ind  most  enduring  pleasures.  Colour  delights  both  wise* 
and  simple,  young  and  old  ;  it  is  one  of  those  luxuries  that  the  {Kior  man  can 
enjoy  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  ig>iorant  as  well  tts  the  educatetl ;  though  the  latter, 
perhaps,  is  better  able  to  appreciate  the  many  hues  of  Nature  and  of  Art  in  the 
higiiest  degree,  becaiicc  he  knows  the  rules  upon  which  their  harmony  depends, 
and  how  he  can  reproduce  them  at  wid,  just  as  the  musician  can  recall  some  well- 
reuiembercii  melody. 

The  rules  of  the  art  of  colour  are  easily  learned,  and  the  principles  ujton  which 
they  depend  can  be  tesle<l  by  a  few  simple  exjM.riments  worked  out  by  the  cheapest 
materials.  A\'ith  a  iH.*miy worth  of  mixe<l  wafers,  and  a  few  slips  of  coloured 
ribbon  or  tinted  pujier,  the  hariiiouies  and  the  discords  of  colour  may  beexeiuplitied, 
and  the  eye  trained  to  distinguish  accurately  Itetween  them.  The  slips  of  itajter 
should  be  cut  into  t<iuare3  or  circles  of  a'xiut  two  inches  in  diameter,  aitd  by 
fastening  wafers  on  tli.;m  experiments  maybe  multiplied  without  end.  White  and 
black  paper  eh  ntld  also  be  us  d,  as  well  as  white  and  black  wafers.  When  white 
paper  is  employed  it  will  be  of  advantage  sometimes  to  tint  the  paper  round  the 
wab.T  with  its  rowiiU  iw  nhiri/  coNntr.  Coloiir.s,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  lights, 
are  said  to  be  eoiiiph  meni-.ry  when  two  of  them,  taken  in  certain  proportiotis, 
produce  white.  'I'his  canimt  be  done  by  means  of  the  paints  used  by  artists,  for 
camses  wh'ch  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  here  ;  but  the  fact  is  tnte,  nevertheless. 
Now  if,  rcjeciing  indigo,  wo  take  the  primitive  colours  of  the  rainbow,  we  get  a 
scale  to  which  we  sli..ll  Itavc  occasion  to  refer  continually. 
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.  ,  there  are  only  ihri 

(  prinuuy  cmour.s  (red,  yellow,  and  blue) 

which,  being  mi.xed,  produce  pute  secondary  colours,  in  experimentalising  on 
colour,  it  will  be  advitable  to  sit  with  the  back  to  the  light,  and  to  place  the  paper 
at  lca.it  a  yard  from  the  eyes,  or  farther,  if  the  outline  of  the  wafer  or  other 
object  can  be  seen  distiiictb'.  It  will  be  also  necessary  to  look  steadily  for  a  few 
seconds,  tliat  the  contrasted  colours  may  produce  their  full  eiTcct  upon  the  eye. 

Ill  dre-s,  as  Well  as  in  Nature,  colours  are  tardy  st^en  singly.  The  (Quaker 
costuiiic  may  seem  an  exception  to  tlic  fiiwt,  but  even  the  aged  <inakeress  mixes  her 
buffs  ainl  drabs.  A  goilleim.n's  evening  costume  is  abont  the  nearest  approach  to 
unifoiinity,  and  that  is  a  jiatteru  wliich  all  would  avoid  if  fns.hion  were  not  too 
strong  for  them. 

Couiining  our  choice  to  tuo  colour.s,  we  shall  soon  find  that  those  which  arc 
prettiest  apart  do  not  always  combine  harmoniously,  as  mauve  and  magenta. 
Colours  arc  something  like  those  relations  who  agree  licst  the  farther  they  live 
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asundor — of  course,  within  the  limits  of  reason.  The  cause  of  this  ajj^eeinent  in 
colours  wo  shall  see  pri>«ioully.  .iVs  soon  sis  you  bring  two  colours  into  contact 
they  lose  their  sirongi-st  characteristic.s,  and  liecome  inoditied.  'I’hus,  selecting 
three  strips  of  ribliou  of  the  three  primitive  colours  (red,  yellow,  and  blue),  we 
shall  lind  that,  if  we  place  them  in  juxtsiposition  with  other  colours,  they  l>ecorae 
brighter  or  duller  according  to  circumstances,  eacli  colour  having  a  tendency  to 
monojiolUe  its  own  jieculiar  hue  by  subtracting  it  from  its  neighbour ;  like  the 
monkeys  in  adjoining  cages  at  the  Zoological  (iardens,  wlio,  dissatisfied  with  the 
food  placed  in  their  own  trays,  seek  to  eat  their  neighbour's,  and  thus  lose  some  of 
their  own  portion. 

Red  Yellow. 

When  these  two  beautiful  colours  are  juit  side  by  aide,  we  find  that  the  yelloui 
loses  some  of  the  red  rays  tliat  enter  into  its  composition,  and  appears  bluish, 
inclining  even  to  »/m-« ;  while  the  ird  is  robbed  of  some  of  its  yellow,  and  assumes 
a  puriilinli  tint. 

Red  -t-  Rlue. 

In  this  case  the  ml  p  u  ts  with  some  of  its  blue,  and,  becoming  yellowish,  inclines 
to  (irntifu’ ;  while  the  hlttr,  parting  with  some  of  its  red,  ai)pcara  yellower,  and 
inclines  to  fjm  ii. 

Rlue  r  Yellow. 

Here  the  him  yields  nj*  some  of  its  ytllow,  and  apjiears  more  riokl ;  while  the 
fplloir  loses  its  blue,  and  thus  taking  up,  as  it  were,  more  red,  inclines  to  onuHje. 

If  you  j)ut  each  of  the.''e  in  turn  ujtou  black  or  upon  white,  you  will  observe  a 
similar  modification,  jiarticularly  on  the  edges. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  these  exemplifications  further,  as  whatever  colours 
we  use  the  effects  are  analogous.  Hence  we  derive  a  rule  by  which  we  may 
heighten  or  lower  the  effect  of  every  colour  without  touching  the  colour  itself. 
Thus,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  complementary  colours— .say,  orange  and  blue — the 
intensity  of  each  is  increased ;  'out  if  two  kindretl  colours,  such  as  blue  and  green, 
are  brought  together,  the  effect  of  each  is  lowered.  Jii  the  March  number  of  this 
Maga/.ine,  under  the  head  of  “  I'asliions,”  there  wiis  a  ileserijition  of  a  (jnen  glace 
silk  dress,  trimmed  with  ruches  of  hraini  silk.”  Jsow  that  contrast,  though  always 
dangerous,  would  lie  good  or  bad  according  to  circumstances.  The  paler  the  green, 
the  deeper  (that  is,  the  redder)  sliould  be  the  brown  ;  as  the  green  increases  in 
depth,  the  brown  should  iuciine  towards  orange. 

Offences  against  good  taste  in  colour  are  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception  here, 
partly  owing  to  a  blind  submission  to  the  absolutism  of  fashion,  partly  to  the  con- 
tideiice  British  young  ladies  feel  that  they  are  charming,  however  i  rruyed.  It  was 
an  old  monk  iliat  very  ungallantly  called  woman  “an  animal  that  delights  in 
finery.”  We  may  accept  tlie  definition  without  the  sneer,  for  they  wear  this 
“  finery”  not  for  its  own  sake.  It  j.leascs,  or  ought  to  jilease,  both  wearer  and 
spectator ;  but  it  is  obvious  tliat,  iu  onlcr  to  give  the  utmost  pleasure — to  feather 
the  shafts  of  Beauty  s  arrows — the  eye  must  lie  trained  so  tliat  we  may  arrive  at 
the  great  trutii  tliat,  “whatever  lie  tlie  material,  the  colours  selected  ought  to 
charm  by  their  harmony,  not  offend  by  their  discoixl.”  The  lovely  face  ought  to 
lie  the  centre  of  a  lovely  picture.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  often  uncivilised 
tastes  go  right,  while  the  civilised  taste  as  pervemdy  goes  wrong.  Miss  Quashec, 
when  she  does  not  ape  civilisation,  adorns  her  black  skin  with  feathers,  and 
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Howeri,  aiii  slielL,  and  cjloarcJ  fai>ric3  that  harmonise  admirably  with  themjehoa 
and  with  the  tropical  scenery  among  which  she  lives, 

Oiir  own  peasant  women,  and  the  gipsies  we  meet  in  the  fields  and  lanes,  very 
rarely  (if  left  to  themselvesj  offend  the  eye  by  extravagant  contrast.  The  red 
cloak  and  the  yellow  shawl — taken  separately,  of  course — are  like  gleams  of 
sunshine  in  the  landscape,  and,  seen  under  the  shade  of  trees  in  the  hot  noon,  have 
positively  a  cooling  effect.  But  transfer  these  same  cloaks  and  shawls  to  Regent- 
street,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  and  the  eye  is  immediately  offended  by  the 
incongruity.  You  have  a  red  blotch  where  you  had  a  beauty-spot  before.  This 
instauee  shows  clearly  that  colour  has  relations  that  must  be  studied,  if  wo  wish  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  It  is  these  relations  that  1  shall  proceed  to  consider. 

The  most  beautiful  effect  of  artificial  colour  I  ever  saw  was  in  the  C.’’y8tal 
Palace  of  1.S51,  when,  by  the  judicious  mixture  of  blue  aud  white,  the  ironwork  of 
the  building  scHimed  to  be  covered  with  a  greyish  bloom  like  that  on  a  ripe  plum. 

When  1  was  in  St.  Petersburg,  now  several  years  ago,  I  had  to  call  upon  a  lady 
of  rank  with  some  paper.s  which  required  her  signature.  She  was  an  old  lady,  aud 
her  skill,  though  still  delicate,  had  consequently  lost  much  of  the  bloom  and 
smootbiiess  of  youth;  but  on  tlie  middle  finger  of  her  baud  she  wore  an  immense 
turquoise  that  made  the  skin  appear  even  more  than  naturally  white.  1  could  not 
account  for  this  at  the  time,  but,  having  since  made  some  investigations  into  the 
philosophy  of  colour,  tlie  reason  is  plain  enough  :  the  blue  drew  out,  as  it  were,  all 
the  red  rays,  aud  left  nothing  but  the  wliitc,  or,  os  it  would  he  more  correct  to  say, 
yellowish,  ray.s  of  the  flesh  tint. 

Every  blonde  beauty  knows  instinctively  that  blue  suits  her  better  than  any 
other  colour.  'I'lie  untaught  mother  wra))S  lier  iufaut  in  a  sky-blue  cloak  and  hood. 
Fair  young  ladiis  are  very  fond  of  wearing  rose-coloured  ribbons  in  contact  with 
their  skill,  uiider  tlie  notion  that  it  heightens  their  coiiiplexiuu ;  aud  so  it  does, 
but  in  a  way  they  do  not  anticipate,  their  skin  actually  assuming  a  greenish  tint. 
If  tlie  colour  of  tlie  ."^kiii  be  too  deep — too  rosy — a  deep  red  blanches  it  by  contrast ; 
a  light  green  will  increase  the  re  luess,  and  a  dark  green  weaken  it.  Light  against 
light,  strong  against  strong,  deep  against  deep,  is  about  the  liest  rule  that  can  be 
given.  Jliss  Ciuashee,  whom  we  .saw  just  now  in  her  native  costume,  sometimes 
disfigures  herself  with  a  white  satin  bonnet,  in  order  to  relieve  the  darkness  of  her 
complexion,  while  she  in  reality  makes  it  ajqiear  blacker  than  it  is :  a  black  bonnet 
would  produce  the  desired  effect. 

If  a  blonde  young  lady  is  detcrmineil  to  wear  rose  or  red,  or  any  other  unbe¬ 
coming  colour,  let  her  be  careful  to  keep  the  rose  off  the  skin  by  interjxising  a 
little  fringe  of  grey,  w  liicli  may  be  dene  with  tulle  or  other  lace  ornaments.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  Orphelian  rohe-de-chavihre  described  in  our  March  number. 
Even  that  colour,  killing  as  it  is,  might  be  worn  by  a  blonde,  if  slie  would  only 
judiciously  ornaiiieiit  the  neck  aud  front  with  borders  aud  Ixiws  of  lace,  or  some 
gauzy  material.  This  brilliant  red  would  be  dangerous  even  to  the  brunette  with¬ 
out  some  sort  of  “  colour-buffer,’’  otherwise  the  hair  aud  eyebrows  would  assume  a 
blue  or  greeu  shade,  accordirg  to  the  depth  of  colour  iu  the  skin.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  masses  of  colour  (as  in  the  dress)  always  require  to  be  broken  uj>. 
Perhaps  black  and  white  are  the  only  exceptions ;  for  white  (especially  muslin)  is 
really  grey,  and  black  (except  crape)  reflects  so  much  white  light  that  there  is 
rarely  any  very  largo  <lead  black  surface  observable.  Black  may  bo  worn  almost 
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equally  well  by  bloiule  aud  bruaette,  but  it  inaleea  ibe  colouvloss  face  still  i)aler. 
By  the  terms  “blonde”  and  “ brunette,”  which  are  used  to  express  two  diffe¬ 
rent  typos  of  female  beauty,  I  would  bo  understood  to  mean,  1st,  women  with 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes ;  and,  2nd,  those  with  black  hair  and  black  eyes — the 
skins  of  each  beiti"  more  or  less  rosy.  'I'liero  is,  of  course,  an  inlinite  variety  of 
these  types,  including  all  shades  of  hair  aud  complexion  ;  and  there  is  also  a  largo 
number  of  young  ladies  on  the  bcrder-land  between  both,  whoso  good  fortune  it  is 
to  live  upon  the  spoils  of  either.  The  blondes  should  make  “  analogy”  their  motto; 
the  brunettes  should  arm  themselves  for  conquest  under  the  banner  of  “  contrast.” 
Sky-blue  in  blonde  hair,  yellow  and  red,  or  deej)  orange,  in  black  hair,  may  bo 
taken  as  illustrations  of  these  two  axioms.  The  latter  colours,  in  particular,  tend 
to  produce  that  blue  which  in  the  raven’s  wing  is  so  much  admired.  I’ale  green 
(not  too  blue)  may  Ihj  advantageously  worn  ;i3  dress  or  ornament  by  pale  com- 
l»lexiona ;  but  woe  to  the  young  lady  with  ruddy  cheeks,  aud  highly-complexioned 
bust  and  arms,  that  ventures  ui)on  the  same  style,  as  she  is  likely  to  do,  because  it 
is  “  so  looming”  to  her  sister  blonde.  Her  red  will  become  opa(iue  and  brick- 
dusty  ;  and  the  brunette  will  suffer  in  a  .similar  way.  But  a  dark  green  ?  Yes, 
the  contrast  may  be  permitted.  But  all  light  colours  do  not  suit  the  blonde  type ; 
for,  if  you  put  yellow  ribbons  by  the  side  of  a  fair  skin,  the  latter  becomes  whitish, 
producing  that  dull,  lifeless  tone  which  seems  to  have  won  for  yellow  the  bad  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  colour  of  jealousy,  floined  with  light  blue — not  dark  blue, 
or  violet,  or  poppy  red — it  will  make  a  pleasant  mixture.  It  would  best  be  left 
to  daik  skins,  which  it  suits  admirably',  as  it  brings  up  the  rcees  in  the  cheeks,  mid 
abstracts  or  neutralises  the  yellow. 

All  these  colours,  it  must  be  remembered,  .effect  only  that  jiorl  ion  of  the  face 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  them.  Thus,  (lowers  inside  the  bonnet  affect 
principally  the  forehead  aud  temples ;  the  bust  and  neck  may  be  easily  jirotectcd, 
as  1  have  shown  above ;  but  the  bare  arm  is  quite  defenceless  against  unsuitable 
colours.  N’iolet  is  a  colour  generally  to  be  avoided,  because  it  has  the  effect  of 
adding  yellow  to  the  skin,  which  is  not  au  agreeable  addition  ;  but  if  the  violet 
does  not  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  skiu — being  separated,  for  instance, 
}»y  the  hair,  or  by  grey  or  yellow  fabrics  of  any  kind — the  complexion  receives  no 
taint. 

Very  dark  skins  and  very  dark  hair  need  contrasting  colours.  Ix)ok  at  (’atlin’s 
pictures  of  the  North  American  Indians,  .and  you  find  the  red  women  using  many 
white  aud  blue  ornaments,  whether  of  paint  or  shell,  berry  or  feather ;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  result  is  to  produce  a  redder  tinge  of  copper.  And,  having  no  alterna¬ 
tive,  she  has  submitted  to  a  natural  law.  You  cannot,  by  any  accessories  of 
colour,  tone  down  or  neutralise  the  re<l  skin ;  and  she,  therefore,  judiciously 
selects  colours  that  add  vivacity  to  it,  by  making  it  incline  towards  orange. 

Were  1  Jliss  tiuashee’s  modiste,  or  ilressiuaker  in  ordinary  to  some  Kast  1  ndian 
olive-skinned  Begum,  1  should  restrict  her  to  four  colours — yellow,  orange,  red, 
and  white — whether  for  the  entire  dress  or  the  ornaments  only.  The  white  should 
be  of  muslin  or  silk,  with  a  dull  surface ;  not  of  satin,  which  rellects  too  much 
white  light.  The  dark  diamond  should  bo  shrouded  in  a  mist,  as  it  were,  of  colour. 
The  yellow  would  bo  best,  if  her  complexion  was  a  jet  black,  or  had  an  olive  tinge; 
the  orange,  if  there  was  a  bluish  bloom  about  it ;  and  yellow,  when  the  black 
seems  inclining  towards  the  violet.  We  do  not  often  see  these  tones  iu  Kngland, 
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but  I  am  informe<l— on  the  authority  of  a  lady  who  lived  many  years  at  Sierra 
Leone,  and  on  the  (iold  Coast — that  there  is  as  ^reat  a  variety  of  complexion 
amon)r  the  black  women  of  Africa  :is  amonj'  the  wlnte  women  of  (ireat  Britain. 
At  first  sifilit  they  all  aj'pearcvl  to  her  as  if  coloureil  with  “  Day  and  Martin’s 
best but  as  she  saw  more  of  them,  even  in  her  own  houpeliold,  she  bej;au  to 
distinguish  between  black  aii<l  black,  so  that  out  of  a  dozen  black  girls  there  would 
rarely  be  two  quite  alike  in  complexion. 

The  general  rules  of  colour  that  ajiply  to  drt*ss  (for  sucii  only  can  1  pretend  to 
give)  ap|)ly  also  to  the  furnishing  of  a  house.  The  pajjcr,  the  curtains,  the  carpet, 
the  sofa,  and  the  table-cover,  ^:c.,  should  not  “fight,”  but  either  harmonise  or 
coutra.'^t;  and  1  must  coufess  1  am  puzzled  as  to  which  is  the  best  rule  to  follow. 
Perhaps  in  boudoir  and  bedroom,  and  generally  in  small  rooms,  harmony  should 
be  the  rule  ;  in  drawing  and  dining  room,  and  generally  in  large  rooms,  contrast. 
There  must  bs  no  contrast,  of  coune,  iii  a  library  or  picture-gallery.  Bright 
colours  Ix'st  become  a  northern  a?j»ect;  paler  colouia  all  the  rooms  which  receive 
much  sunlight.  A  wariii  tone  should  pervade  a  winter  room,  where  the  hearth  is 
always  glowing. 

Our  furniture-woods,  usually  of  dark  colours,  as  mahogauy,  rosewooil,  itc.,  are 
bc-st  set  olT  by  green,  whether  of  W(X)1,  silk,  or  leather.  If  dark  brown  w’ood,  like 
ebony  or  Irish  cak,  be  employed,  then  brdliant  colours,  as  scarlet,  form  the 
contrast.  It  may  aho  be  useil  sparingly  with  dark  stuffs,  with  interne  browns,  and 
even  with  red,  blue,  green,  violet,  and  green  grey,  but  the  effect  is  frequently  tlull, 
from  the  want  of  sullieient  light.  The  pile  or  yellow  woods  that  are  coining  more 
and  more  intofin-liion,  pai  tieularly  for  pianos,  are  often  coiitraited  with  blue  or  violet 
slulfs;  but  a  light  slutf  of  a  similar  colour  is  preferable.  Every  eye  is  callable  of 
judging  the  Ixauiiful  harmony  between  ciims<ju  and  mahogany,  but  the  analogy  is 
maile  still  mure  striking  if  a  narrow  beading  of  yellow',  or  eveu  of  yellow  nails, 
mark.s  the  line  where  the  wocsl  and  the  stulV  meet.  But  let  our  choice  be  what 
it  uiay,  our  care  must  be  not  to  contrast  mahogany  with  brilliant  colours  that  take 
away  its  red,  for  them  the  wood  will  become  as  dull  as  oak  or  walnut. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  picture-frames.  Oil  jiictures  require  gilt  frames,  unless 
the  picture  has  much  yellow  in  it,  wiicm  the  contrast  “  kills”  the  iiainting.  1‘lbony, 
or  oak,  (-r  black  walnut,  must  never  be  used  if  there  is  mucli  brown  in  tlie  picture. 
Gilt  frames  are  too  bright  for  llie  ordinary  run  of  water-colours,  unless  a  strip  of 
white,  more  or  less  wide,  intcrveiies  between  the  painting  and  the  frame.  Water¬ 
colours  sometimes  look  well  in  close  gilt  framc-s,  jiruvidcd  they  he  little  more  than  a 
plain  iillet,  and  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  drawing  be  dark,  with  much  bruw  it.  l..itho- 
gruphs  ainl  engravings  require  the  same  treatmeut  as  water-colours.  'I'hc  simple 
rule,  then,  is,  iliat  tiie  I'rumu  sliuuld  “  bring  up  ’  the  picture,  and  not  “  kill”  it  by 
its  higher  'orilliancy.  A  wall,  of  paint  or  jiajxr,  in  olive  grey,  or  pearl  grey,  is  the 
best  ixissible,  as  its  uiiiss  in  some  degree  neutralists  the  gilt  Iramc,  and  i-o  tends  to 
setoff  the  pictures.  In  very  large  pictures  a  gilt  frame  is  almost  a  iicctssily ;  it 
is  ouly  iu  the  case  of  the  smaller  cabinet  pictures  that  the  gold  is  t<x>  bright.  The 
best  way  of  show  ing  a  picture  is  one  that  is  impracticable  iu  ordinary  nxmis  and 
galleries.  It  should  be  surrounded  by  neutral  liungings,  lie  lighted  liy  its  own 
peculiar  light — not  by  that  in  which  the  sjiectator  stands — and  be  seen  through  an 
opening,  as  iu  a  diorama.  Then  the  work  of  the  paintei  's  brush  become.s  almost  as 
auiiuated  as  Nature  itself. 
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Curtains,  wall-papers,  an  l  carpets  would  require  a  clia])ter  by  themselves,  but 
their  prevailing  colour  (lejK'nds  juiinarily  upon  the  purpose  and  asjjcct  of  the 
room.  No  one  would  think  of  furnishuig  alike  a  iHHlroom,  drawing-room,  dining¬ 
room,  breakfast-room,  library,  and  boudoir.  Jii  the  dining-room,  which  is  seldom 
seen  except  by  artificial  light,  dark,  rich,  warm  colours  for  curtains  and  wall  may 
be  employed — not  loo  warm,  for  high  reds  have  the  effect  of  ni.aking  the  room  feel 
hot  and  opjiressive.  In  our  climate  wo  need  light  in  our  looms,  and,  therefore, 
dark  window- curtains  are  not  desirable,  however  economical  they  may  lie,  con¬ 
sidering  the  dirty  atmo.sphere  of  our  large  towns.  We  want  colours  that  shall 
rellect  the  light  of  day,  and  not  absorb  it ;  besides  which,  red  (and,  1  may  add, 
violet)  is  damaging  to  the  complexion.  Putting  aside  their  liability  to  soil,  ihe 
liest  hangings  (including,  of  course,  both  wall  jiaj^ior  and  window-curtains)  are  of 
yellow,  light  green,  anil  light  blue.  Yellow  does  not  agree  well  with  gilding,  and, 
therefore,  gilt  frames  must  be  tabooed ;  but  it  goes  well  with  the  maln-gany 
furniture,  and  is  very  lively.  lJut  the  yellow  must  not  verge  ujou  orange,  for  it 
then  becomes  too  intense,  and  is  apt  to  fatigue  the  eye.  J/ight  green,  which  is 
so  much  in  vogue,  suits  both  pale  and  rosy  skins,  and  combines  with  our  mahogany 
furniture  and  gilt  lrame.<j.  Inght  blue  is  certainly  trying  to  fair  eom)ilexioiis  on  a 
brigiit  day,  but  it  combines  well  with  gilding  and  mahogany,  as  also  with  the  light 
woods  usohI  in  ornamental  furniture.  In  this  last  respect  it  is  supeiior  to  green. 

Hut  simple  colours  are  rarely  useil,  and,  therefore,  in  our  selection  of  hangings, 
we  should  prefer  those  which  have  designs  of  a  light  tone  (any  kind  of  grey)  ujiou 
a  white  ground,  or  white  iq«eu  grey — the  pattern  surface  being  equal  in  extent  to 
that  of  the  ground.  Small  patterns  never  do  iu  a  large  room,  eitiier  in  hangings 
or  carpets.  We  don’t  want  violent  tones  or  contrasts  in  our  hangings.  Having 
them  constantly  liefore  us,  they  fatigue  the  eye,  and  destroy  its  eaj  ability  for 
colour.  If  we  must  have  brilliant  and  varied  colours,  the  jiatterns  should  lie  large, 
)tartaking  of  the  nature  of  jiictures,  and  be  visible  ilistinctly  in  all  tiieir  parts.  We 
cannot  bang  pictures  iqiou  them — that  would  lie  as  lake  heraldry  as  gold  iq>ou 
gold. 

Horders  follow  the  general  rules,  and,  if  the  hangings  arc  of  simple  colour.^, 
these  should  be  of  the  complementary  colours,  if  we  .seek  contrast.  Thus,  if  tlie 
prevailing  tone  of  the  curtains  and  jiajier  be  yellow,  then  violet  and  blue  are  suit¬ 
able,  if  not  too  intcisc.  Chiutzes  require  iui  analogous  border. 

As  the  furniture  is  more  exjiensive  than  the  hungings,  these  should  be  selected 
with  reference  to  the  foiintr,  and  not  eiVc  fi  rm'i ;  and  hence  we  get  a  rule  for  oiir 
borders,  which  should  generally  be  of  the  saino  hue  as  that  of  the  sola  or  chair 
coverings.  Siipjicsc  the  furniture  to  be  of  some  light  wood,  then  the  \.'all  should 
be  blue  ;  but  biue  haugings  newl  a  liorder  whose  jirevailing  tone  is  yellow — yellow, 
then,  should  lie  the  cokur  tf  the  ehair-ioveis,  1  ut  not  of  so  high  a  tone  as  to  dull 
the  wood.  Should  the  tone  be  higher,  ^^e  must  lower  it,  if  we  want  to  set  oil  the 
wockI,  by  bordering  the  stuff  with  a  lieading  of  the  same  colour  as  the  wall. 

In  liedrooms  we  should  aim  at  what  will  ivjKise  the  eye  ;  therefore  the  ground 
colour  of  the  window  and  bed  curtains  (\i  hen  they  are  not  white),  and  of  the 
chairs,  should  be  alike,  their  liorders  or  friiige.s  harmonising  with  the  crolour  or 
the  wall.  IJedroom  wail-paper  should  lie  of  the  simplest  pattern,  and  always 
of  some  subdued  or  neutral  tint.  All  strong  contrasts,  all  violent  colours,  uie 
tiueiuies  to  repose.  AN'hite,  pale  blue,  yellow,  or  green — or  light  greys  (jiearl  or 
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French  grey) — or  else  chintzes — should  prev.*!!! ;  an;l  the  effect  is  best  when,  both 
for  the  summer  as  well  as  for  the  winter  hangings,  and  chair-covers,  &c.,  but  one 
material  is  used. 

The  choice  of  a  carpet  depends  upon  many  things — the  size  of  a  room,  its 
uses,  iic.  A  large  pattern,  with  plenty  of  colour,  for  a  large  room ;  the  reverse 
for  a  small  room  ;  light  colours,  with  small  iiattern,  for  a  bedroom  ;  dull  colour 
for  a  library.  A  pattern  upon  a  single  colour  is  generally  the  safest.  A  mixture  of 
green  and  black  sets  off  most  furniture.  If  this  is  too  dull,  relievo  or  vary  it  with 
red,  scarlet,  or  orange,  always  remembering  that  large  surfaces  of  these  colours 
take  off  from  the  brightness  of  the  mahogany.  1  have  scon  a  deep  blue  carpet 
with  yellow  stars  produce  a  grand  effect  in  rooms  where  there  is  much  gilding  upon 
the  furniture  and  panelling ;  but  the  same  pattern,  transferred  to  a  room  with 
plain  mahogany  furniture,  made  the  wooil  ap])ear  dull  and  ugly. 

'rhe  arr.angement  of  flower-beds  in  a  garden  is  comparatively  a  simple  matter, 
because  we  can  always  introduce  masses  or  lines  of  green  of  different  tones  to 
neutralise  any  strong  contrast,  or  “  bring  up"  any  too  close  analogy.  In  the  front 
of  most  of  our  suburban  private  houses  there  is  usually  a  single  round  or  square 
bed.  One  row  or  circle  of  blue,  a  second  of  yellow  (as  the  calceolaria),  and  a 
third  of  red  dwarf  geraniums,  is  the  best  and  prettiest  of  arrangements,  which 
may  be  varied  by  the  use  of  dwarf  variegated  geraniums,  &c.,  where  the  white  leaf  is 
an  advantageous  foil  to  the  blue  and  the  red.  In  the  centre  there  should  be  some 
thick  leafy  evergreen.  Flowers  which  are  pretty  when  seen  alone  are  not  always 
so  when  seen  in  juxtaposition.  In  boxes  for  windows  or  balconies,  or  in  a  cojx- 
servatory  where  the  masses  of  bloom  are  large,  colours  mutually  complementary 
form  an  harmonious  contrast,  as  orange  or  yellow  with  blue,  and  yellow  with 
violet.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  beautiful  harmony,  agreeable  both  to 
sight  and  scent,  of  the  purple  stock  and  mignonette,  so  common  in  aviudow  boxes. 

White  flowers  accord  better  with  any  kind  of  red  than  with  yellow  and  with 
violet;  deep  blue  and  deep  red  assort  well,  as  do  likewise  orange  and  violet. 
Pink  should  never  go  near  crimson  or  scarlet,  red  with  orange,  or  violet  with 
blue,  because  they  ai'e  too  near  in  scale.  It  is  a  common  mistake  that  the  green 
of  the  leaves  harmonises  any  discordance  in  the  colours  of  the  blossoms ;  such  is 
not,  however,  the  case,  unless  the  green  is  enough  to  insulate  the  rival  colours 
completely.  The  arrangement  of  shrubs — in  fact,  the  principles  of  landscape¬ 
gardening — are  too  important  to  be  discussed  .at  the  close  of  a  paper  like  this. 

^lucli  of  the  discord  we  observe  in  dress  and  household  decorations  is  owing 
to  an  innate  defect  in  the  organs  of  sight,  known  as  colour-blindness.  Persons 
who  suffer  under  this  defect  are  either  insensible  to  the  different  shades  of  the 
same  colour,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  will  actually  match  black  with  scarlet.  This 
disease  is  analogous  to  the  defective  ear  in  music ;  some  people  can  never  sing  in 
tune,  or  tell  when  the  voice  and  the  instrument  arc  in  harmony  or  not. 

One  hint,  in  conclusion,  may  be  useful  to  ladies  when  they  go  shopping.  After 
they  have  been  looking  at  silks  or  other  fabrics  which  run  upon  one  colour,  the 
eye  gets  fatigued,  and  cannot  appreciate  the  various  shades  set  before  it.  The  best 
way  to  restore  the  “  tone”  of  the  eye  is  to  allow  it  to  rest  for  some  time  on  green 
or  grey,  when  it  will  be  so  much  refreshed  that  the  colours,  which  a  few  minutes 
before  appeared  dull,  now  brighten  up,  and  are  seen  in  their  proper  tint. 
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CUAPTEll  XVIII. 
r.Kscri;. 

Tiik  last  day  but  one  of  my  stay  in  the  only  home  I  had  ever  known  dawned 
looinily  enough.  Through  the  early  hours  of  the  night  I  had  lain  awake,  tracing 
and  retracing  every  incident  of  my  childish  life  with  a  mechanical  regularity  from 
which  I  could  never  escape,  since,  even  when  sleep  overtook  me,  I  woke  to  resume 
the  wearisome  chain  of  retlectious  at  the  very  link  where  I  had  last  lost  conscious¬ 
ness.  Till  the  grey  morning  light  stole  softly  through  the  window-blind,  I  lived 
the  past  again  painfully.  The  dayspring  brought  with  it  a  salutary  change.  I 
began  to  speculate  on  the  future,  and,  failing  to  penetrate  its  clouds,  found  an 
hour’s  refreshing  rest. 

Everything  had  been  prepared  for  my  journey,  only  the  last  trunk  remained  to 
be  packed,  and  yet  I  could  not  realise  my  parting  from  either  my  guardian  or 
Mrs.  White.  I  was  nervously  oppressed,  anel  a  leaden  silence  scemeil  to  have 
fallen  upon  me,  as  though  speech  and  even  feeling  had  been  sealed  within  my 
own  heart,  like  the  genie  in  the  bottle  sunk  in  the  sea,  confined  by  the  mystic 
seal  of  Solomon,  and  waiting  for  a  way  to  escape. 

Mrs.  White  was  similarly  affected,  I  believe.  She  gave  no  more  demonstrative 
token  of  her  sorrow  than  a  silent  and  tearful  kiss,  a  close  embrace,  as  we  parted  on 
the  previous  night. 

The  last  day  Ave  had  agreed  to  spend  together,  and  alone,  for  Mr.  Willmott 
and  our  guests  were  engaged  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  distant  friends,  and  nothing 
threatened  to  disturb  our  quiet. 

But  one  farewell  remained  to  be  spoken  amongst  those — and  they  numbered 
more  than  I  should  once  have  believed  possible — who  held  a  place  in  my  regard. 
The  packet  of  books,  their  margins  marked  by  a  hand  I  loved,  lay  snugly  at  the 
bottom  of  a  small  deal  box  as  they  had  arrived  from  Mr.  (loodward.  I'  had  given 
and  received  sundry  keepsakes  from  two  or  three  of  my  former  schoolfelloAvs  •,  had 
left  in  a  directed  wrapper  a  souvenir  fur  my  French  master,  and  a  note  of  thanks 
for  his  patient  teaching ;  had  written  a  long,  and  not  tearless,  letter  to  my  mother, 
to  be  incloied  in  one  from  Mrs.  ^Vhtte;  and  now  waited  to  pay  one  more  visit  to 
my  governess,  Mrs.  Winthrop,  who  was  confined  to  the  house  by  sickness,  and 
had  sent  to  ask  me  to  s]ieud  the  afternoon  with  her. 

I  dressed  somew  hat  liastily,  for  the  morning  had  already  advanced,  and  1  could 
hear  my  guardian's  bell  ringing  for  hot  water.  As  I  passed  the  library  door,  on 
my  way  to  Mrs.  White’s  room,  I  saw  Mr.  Donhead  standing  at  the  writing-table, 
and  he  beckoned  me  to  go  in.  Strange  that  his  s'aould  have  been  the  hand,  of  all 
others,  to  lift  the  leaden  weight  from  ray  spirits,  and  make  a  way  for  words  to  flow 
— strange  that  I  recognised  it  as  no  part  of  himself  that  he  should  do  so,  but 
rather  as  an  accident  with  which  he  was  associated. 

“  Are  your  preparations  nearly  completed  ■("’  he  inquired  as  I  entered.  “  I 
fear  you  feel  having  your  home  here  more  deeply  than  is  good  for  you — so  deeply 
that  you  find  no  relief,  and  brood  over  the  separation." 

lie  h.ad  looked  mo  over  Avith  that  calm,  slow  gaze  of  Lis;  1  had  scarcely  sus- 
jiectcd  it  of  disco veiing  so  much. 
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‘‘I  never  knew  any  other  home,  anti  came  to  this  one  from  a  very  wretched 
substitute,”  I  ausweretl,  as  I  felt  the  tears  rising. 

The  ice  of  reterve  hniken  hy  an  unloved,  but  still  not  ungentle,  hand,  I  felt  a 
thaw  of  feeling  set  in  which  might  have  way.  There  was  positive  relief  in  talking 
to  him,  for  1  had  no  fear  of  giving  him  pain,  ai.d,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  cared 
little  for  his  opinion.  1  here  was  a  sort  of  friendly  aiitaguuism  iu  the  feeling  with 
which  1  viewed  him — a  consciousness  of  possessing  a  strength  different,  both  in 
degree  and  tpiality,  to  his  own,  but  agtiinst  which  his  calm  will  was  powerless. 

“  You  may  !eel  less  regret  when  you  are  once  with  us  iu  Cornwall,"  he  said. 
“  Y’’ou  are  ca.-ily  attached,  I  believe,  and  we  will  make  you  feel  your  relationship 
as  well  as  wo  are  able.” 

I  felt  grateful  to  him,  for  he  spoke  with  a  gleam  of  pity  in  his  face  which 
1  hiul  never  seen  before.  Prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  justice,  his  meaning 
hail  been  gilded  by  :iu  unusual  r;iy  of  feeling. 

“  I  should  never  fcHsl  strangely  with  Mrs.  Donhead,”  I  replied. 

“  Winch  implies.  I  suppose,  that  you  regard  me  in  a  light  somewhat  diffe¬ 
rent  ?” 

“  No,  I  believe  not;  I  did  not  intend  any  distinction.” 

“  Y’^ou  expressed  it,  however ;  and  your  first  impressions  of  me  have  not  been 
<listurbed.  Moreover,  1  think  they  may  be  right  ones  as  far  as  they  go.  I  am 
more  concerned,  however,  about  your  impruisious  of  other  things  than  your 
opinion  of  myself.  Are  you  ([uite  sure  you  go  to  Cornwall  voluntarily  V” 

“  Yes;  1  go  there  because  1  am  sure  you  are  never  likely  to  make  me  feel  my 
position  painfully — because  I  shrink  from  the  proftssiou  my  guardian  has  chosen 
for  me.” 

“  And  you  will  exercise  that  profession  with  us  in  teaching  our  children 

“  They  arc  my  relations,  and,  even  if  lluij  never  knew  it,  1  shall — I  shall  be 
able  to  inllueiice  them,  I  think,  even  by  that  secret  bond  of  kindred.” 

“11a!  well,  we  shall  see.  You  are  strangely  fanciful  in  some  things.  We 
must  have  a  Uttle  talk  yet  about  some  of  the  iniluences  you  may  bring  to  bear 
upon  them.  Would  you  object  to  my  calling  on  ilr.  Goodward  to-day  Y” 

“  If  your  object  is  to  inquire* of  him  concerning  me,  1  should  be  much  easier 
for  your  doing  so.” 

1  was  turning  to  go,  when,  struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  I  wheeled  round  at 
the  door. 

“  iMr.  Donhead,  did  you  ever  know  my  mother  ?”  I  asked. 

The  old  suspicious  gkum  shone  iu  his  eye  as  its  glance  fell  from  beneath  the 
slowly-raised  li*l  and  rested  upon  my  face. 

“  Yes,  1  knew  her,”  he  replied.  “  WhyV” 

“  Is  there  any  reason  for  her  estrangement  from  Mr.  WillmottY” 

“  Yes,  there  are  two— three  reasons,  but  they  are  none  of  them  valid.” 

“  At'hat  are  they  ?  I  beg  you  to  tell  me.” 

“  IMr.  Wilimott's  pride,  her  station,  and  her  own  pride.” 

“No  others? — she  has  done  nothing  which  you  yourself  would  condemn ?” 

“  Nothing  but  what  1  have  indicated.  She  has  suffered  a  great  wrong,  and  it 
is  perpetuated  by  other  wTongs.  You  must  ask  no  more  questions  now,  however; 
the  subject  is  not  an  open  one  at  present,  any  more  than  that  of  the  packet  you  saved 
from  being  stolen.” 
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Ho  hail  not  forgotten  the  disappointment,  nor  recovered  from  the  cliagrin  of 
having  failed  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  paiiers  in  that  sealed  envelope,  then.  I 
saw  his  brow  contract  eVen  as  he  thought  of  it. 

“  I  think  the  packet  containcil  nothing  of  atiy  importance,  except  to  some  of 
Mr.  Willmott’s  fonncr  fiicnds,”  I  siid. 

“  Perhaps  not,”  he  replied,  “'ibis  slip  of  paiier  refers  to  one  of  them,  I  dare 
say.  1  pickeil  it  uj)  just  now,  and  thall  leave  it  on  the  table  here,  since  it  cannot 
properly  concern  me.” 

He  smoothed  out  a  crumpled  .strij)  of  writing  as  he  spoke,  and  placed  it  umler 
the  edge  of  a  book  on  the  writing-table.  Involuntarily  I  approached,  and  read  it 
as  it  lay.  It  Iwro  only  this  inscription: — “  Marie -lustine,  idarch  K!,  bS— ,  Kue 
'I'avernier,  Paris.”  It  had  evidently  been  pinned  to  some  other  document,  for  the 
pin-holes  were  yet  plainly  visible  near  the  edge.  It  must  have  bt^n  ilropped  from 
the  rest  of  the  jiapers,  the  charred  ashes  t>f  which  still  lay  in  the  fender. 

“  AVould  it  not  be  better  to  throw  it  on  the  lloor?”  I  said,  shrinking  like  a 
coward  from  the  thought  of  displaying  to  my  guardian  that  it  had  been  rcid. 

“  What !”  retorted  Mr.  Douhead  ;  “  that  would  be  little  better  than  a  falsehoiKl 
— nay,  it  would  be  worse,  perhaps.  ^Ve  had  better  go  to  breakfast.  It  is  laid  in 
Mrs.  White's  room,  I  believe.” 

Mrs.  Donhead  was  already  seated  at  the  table,  talking  to  her  father  ;  and,  from 
the  conversation  ceasing  directly  I  made  my  api)earancc,  I  concluded  that  it  had 
some  reference  to  me. 

I  own  1  felt  somewhat  confused  asl  saw  the  kind  smile  with  which  my  guardian 
greeted  me,  and  I  thought  of  the  piece  of  paper  lying  on  the  table  in  the  library; 
but,  as  he  made  no  allusion  to  it  afterwaiais,  and  I  saw,  when  I  returne.1  thither 
after  breakfast,  that  the  :Jip  hsil  been  riinoved,  I  suppose  he  attributed  its  jneser- 
vation  to  the  new  servant,  who  was,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Susan  Polwick’s  marrie<l  sister,  who  came  to  give  temporary  assistance  in  the 
house. 

For  some  strange  reason,  unaccountable  to  me  by  any  supposition  I  could  bring 
to  bear  upon  it,  my  spirits  were  not  only  ligblcnt'd  by  the  conversation  with  iMr. 
Donhead,  but  a  sense  of  boisterousness  liegan  to  succeed  my  former  depressiou.  1 
w.as  quite  certain  that  it  was  a  merely  fallacious  mood,  having  no  real  or  jiropcr 
place  in  my  disposition.  But  so  it  was  ;  and  I  was  so  ashamed  of  myself,  that  I 
lied  to  a  remote  lumber  garret,  and  tliero,  mounted  on  an  empty  liox,  gazed  from 
the  high  dormer-window  at  the  roofs  of  neighbouring  houses,  and  once  more  lost 
myself  in  dreams.  I  must  have  been  standing  there  for  some  time,  for  the 
sun  had  growti  hot  njion  the  wimlow,  and  1  felt  a  dread  sickness  and  faint¬ 
ness  coming  over  u.ie — a  sickness  which  seemed  to  begin  at  my  brain,  and  to 
radiate  thence,  with  a  dull  ebb  and  How,  over  my  whole  body.  I  hastened 
down-stairs,  and  met  Mrs.  It'liite  already  looking  for  me.  Her  eye,  full  of 
solicitude,  rested  on  my  face. 

“  Wayfe,”  she  said,  “  you  are  tvrong,  dear.  You  give  way  to  a  grief  greater 
than  the  occasion  warrants.  More  than  that,  you  have  not  sought  help  of  Him 
who  bears  our  griefs  and  carries  our  sorrov.s.  (>o,  now,  atid  dress ;  lunch  will  b 
ready  in  half-an-hour,  and  1  should  like  you  to  go  early  to  Mrs.  Wiuthrop — slie 
will  do  you  good.” 

Even  as  she  kissed  my  cheek,  I  felt  her  own  lips  tremble.  The  half-hour  waa 
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Bpent  upon  my  knees,  indeed,  but  the  old  agonies  of  my  childhood  seemed  to  re¬ 
visit  me.  I  was  dumb,  save  only  one  wailing  cry,  reix;a1ted  with,  clenched  hands 
and  burning  lips.  With  an  effort,  I  dressed  hurriedly  and  went  down. 

The  morning  had  been  unnaturally  hot  for  the  season,  and  a  dull  sky  seemed  to 
be  garnering  uji  unwholesome  iulluences  which  would  require  the  purification  of 
lightning.  As  I  walked  through  the  streets  on  my  way  to  see  my  governess,  I  saw 
a  dog  standing  with  his  tongue  hanging  from  his  quivering  jaws.  He  eyed  me 
wistfully,  and  I  felt  so  much  like  him  that  1  involuntarily  clenched  my  teeth,  lest 
my  own  tongue  should  protrude,  hot  and  swollen.  I  had  only  just  mastered  this 
sensation  when  I  knocked  at  Mrs.  Winthrop’sdoor,  and  smelt  the  fresh  odour  of  the 
flowers  that  were  growing  on  the  window-sills.  The  blinds  were  drawn  down,  and 
even  Iwfore  I  entered,  or  had  seen  the  clean  white  cap  and  spotless  apron  of  the 
parlour-maid  who  admitted  me,  I  knew  that  I  had  chosen  a  cool  retreat.  Stand¬ 
ing  on  a  marble  slab  in  the  parlour  was  a  rara/e  of  bright  water,  cool  and  clear — 
a  sparkling  draught  which  laved  my  scorched  throat,  and  enabled  mo  to  overcome 
my  previous  fancy.  Mrs.  Winthrop  sent  for  me  to  a  little  drawing-room  adjoining 
her  bedroom  on  the  first  floor.  Everything  there  was  so  fresh  and  cool,  that  I  had 
almost  forgotten  the  outer  aspect  of  the  streets.  Some  people,  I  have  noticed,  seem 
to  have  the  natural  gift  of  selecting  colours  and  shapes  which  give  a  sense  of  har¬ 
mony  and  tranquillity — the  very  furniture  of  their  rooms  is  au  emanation  flora 
their  own  mental  organisation,  and  satisfies  the  unquiet  spirit  with  that  sense  of 
completeness  and  rest  which  is  so  often  dependent  upon  the  significance  of  outward 
objects. 

Sitting  there  in  the  tranquil  shade  of  the  silken  curtains,  and  drinking  the 
strong  but  delicate  tea  which  Mrs.  AVinthrop  had  prepared,  I  felt  my  fevered  brain 
grow  calm.  Indeed,  hers  was  one  of  those  rare  natures  which  even  out  of  their 
own  deepest  sorrows  and  afflictions  gather  strength  and  a  sustaining  influence 
which  affect  others  who  are  weary  and  heavy-laden.  The  storms  of  her  earlier 
life  had  been  succeeded  by  a  cool,  temperate  air  which  brought  upon  it  the  per¬ 
fume  of  a  thousand  flowers  of  love,  and  faith,  and  hope.  For  the  last  hour  of  my 
stay,  even  the  pretty  room,  with  its  cheerful  furniture,  was  forgotten,  and  for  a 
time  we  were  held,  as  it  were,  in  space  between  earth  and  heaven,  speaking  softly 
of  those  mysteries  into  which,  “  with  outstretched  necks,”  the  angels  are  desirous 
of  looking.  Her  low,  sweet  voice  seemed  to  be  a  fitting  vehicle  for  the  con¬ 
versation  we  had  adopted ;  my  spirit  was  half  unshackled,  and  with  a  sigh  I  came 
down  again  to  earth  as  the  servant  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  if  she 
should  bring  in  candles.  'It  had  fallen  almost  dark  already,  and,  with  one 
long  and  tender  adieu  and  the  promise  of  mutual  letters,  I  put  on  my  bonnet 
and  gloves,  and  hurried  away. 

The  street  lamps  were  being  lighted  as  I  turned  the  corner,  and  the  sultry 
air  was  still,  while  the  low,  dull  reverberation  of  carriage -wheels  sounded 
like  the  beating  of  a  muffled  drum.  There  were  few  passengers  abroad  in 
the  hot  and  dusty  streets,  for  it  was  evident  that  a  storm  was  coming.  I  longed 
for  it  to  burst,  for  my  nerves  were  all  unstrung.  I  half-staggered  as  I  walked, 
and  felt  sick  and  giddy. 

As  I  turned  the  corner  of  the  street  where  JIrs.  Winthrop  lived,  I  had  noticed 
a  rickety  hackney-coach  moving  slowly  in  the  direction  in  which  I  was  going. 
Thinking  the  driver  was  plying  for  a  fare,  I  shook  my  head  and  passed  on ;  it  was 
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with  soma  little  surprise,  then,  that  I  saw  the  vehicle  still  following  me  as  I 
hastened  on  my  way  by  a  turning  less  frequented  than  the  rest. 

It  had  fallen  suddenly  dark,  and  great,  heavy  blots  of  rain  seemed  to  hiss  as 
they  struck  the  pavement ;  then  in  the  lurid  cloud  above  there  opened  a  jagged 
cleft,  and  a  flame  of  lightning  darted  before  me,  and  caused  me  to  stagger  to  the 
wall.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  1  heard  the  clatter  of  the  horse’s  feet  behind 
me,  as  though  the  animal  had  been  startled  hy  the  thunder-peal  which  succeeded, 
and,  turning  to  see  if  there  was  danger,  1  felt  my  arm  grasped  by  a  man  who  had 
jumped  out  of  the  coach.  I  was  quick  enough  to  throw  him  off  and  retreat  a 
step  towards  the  open  road ;  as  he  came  towards  me  again,  1  saw  his  dark  scowl 
fixed  upon  me  threateningly.  I  had  seen  the  same  look  before — it  was  my 
father. 

“  You  had  better  come  with  me  quietly,”  he  said,  “  for  come  you  shall.  I’ll 
be  bound  you’ve  heard  of  your  father  and  mother,  though  you  are  living  with  old 
AVillmott ;  both  of  them,  your  father  and  your  mother,  want  you  to  come  to 
them,  and  they  can  make  you.  1  suppose  you  know  that  ?” 

“  You  think  I  don’t  know  you,”  I  cried.  “  1  know  my  mother,  too,  and  you 
shall  take  legal  means  to  make  me,  if  you  can  do  so.  You  will  do  no  good  by 
taking  me  by  force,  for  Mr.  W'illmott  will  find  me  again.” 

“  Y’es,  and  you’ll  have  a  pretty  story  to  tell  about  those  cursed  papers.  No, 
no,  ray  dear  little  child.  Y^ou  go  with  me,  and  then  your  tongue  can  be  tied  till 
it’s  too  late,  at  all  events.  Come !  you’d  better  not  compel  me  to  use  force.” 

“  Y’ou  shall  use  force,  then,  if  I  go  with  you,”  I  said,  clenching  my  hand.s. 
“  U.are  to  touch  me,  and  I  cry  for  help.” 

He  beckoned  to  the  driver,  who  had  jumped  off  the  box,  and  they  l)Oth 
advanced  together  to  seize  me ;  indeed,  the  man  had  already  taken  a  heavy  horse¬ 
cloth,  and  was  about  to  throw  it  over  my  head,  I  suppose  to  stifle  my  cries,  when 
1  saw  two  men  coming  down  the  pavement  at  a  brisk  pace,  as  though  to  get 
quickly  out  of  the  rain,  which  was  beginning  to  fall  in  a  torrent. 

My  cry  for  help  was  answered  before  1  could  have  thought  it  }X)S8lble.  I  saw 
a  small  but  active  figure  spring  into  the  road,  heard  the  word  “  poltroon,”  saw 
my  father  reel  and  fall  as  his  antagonist  twisted  a  baud  into  his  neckerchief  and 
swung  him  furiously  round.  The  driver  had  dropped  the  horsecloth  to  defend 
himself  against  the  second  comer,  who  caught  a  heavily-aimed  blow  upon  his  arm, 
and  rushed  into  the  fight  at  once.  It  seems  strange  to  me  now,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  account  for  it,  but  not  an  incident  of  the  fight  was  lost  upon  me  ; 
and  I  saw,  not  without  dismay,  that  the  gentleman,  who  was  slender  and  well- 
knit,  was  bleeding  from  the  hand,  which  had  been  cut  against  the  teeth  of  his 
antagonist.  Another  moment,  however,  and  he  repaid  the  hurt  with  interest, 
for  the  coachman  fell  heavily  against  the  wall,  and  lay  there,  apparently  half- 
stunned  ;  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment  when  his  opponent  turned  to  look 
after  me,  he  leaped  up,  and,  mounting  the  box  of  his  vehicle,  drove  furiously  away. 

“  Who  are  you  that  interfere  with  me  in  this  way  ?”  muttered  my  father,  with 
a  vengeful  oath.  “  This  is  my  daughter — ask  her  herself  whether  it  is  not  so¬ 
und  the  law  gives  me  leave  to  take  my  own  child  home.” 

A  knot  of  people  had  collected  now,  pausing  for  a  moment,  even  in  the  rain,  to 
learn  what  was  the  matter. 

“  I  find  this  girl — my  daughter — and  come  to  take  her  home,  as  I’ve  a  right  to 
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do,”  ho  said,  writ hinf;  with  raffo ;  “and  these  fellows  come  and  try  to  (jet  her 
away  from  me — fellows  who  know  nothing  of  me,  and  may  mean  no  good  to  her.” 

There  was  a  murmur  among  the  bystanders,  who,  seeing  that  one  of  the  accused 
was  a  fori'igner,  were  inlluenced  as  my  father  iutende<l  they  should  Ire. 

“  Liar  and  thief  1”  thundered  .M.  Victor  l.  -nind — for  he  it  was — in  a  voice 
which,  even  at  that  moment,  itssociated  itself  with  my  old  recitation  lessons.  “  I 
know  yon  well — your  name  I  neiMi  not  mention.  This  young  lady  is  staying  with 
her  guardian,  Mr.  Wiiluiott,  whither  I  go  to  take  her  home.  My  name  is  Victor 
Leraud — in  I'raiice  with  the  title  of  count — here  a  jirofessor  of  languages.” 

“  This  is  true,”  I  said  to  two  resjieclable-looking  men  in  the  crowd  who  looked 
to  me  for  exjil.uutiou.  “That  man  has  never  sjioken  to  me  Ixdore  in  his  life 
that  I  know  of,”  taking  the  arm  of  my  French  teacher,  who  turneil  once  more  to 
menac-e  the  ligure  which  was  slowly  retreating  before  the  hooting  of  some  boys 
wlur  skirted  the  road,  and  ltd  me  away.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  until  we  were 
safely  in  the  passage.  Then  I  fell  into  a  chair  iti  the  hail,  and  saw  Mrs.  White 
come  down-stairs  and  hold  the  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  us  in  her  arms. 

I  saw  M.  Leraud  go  up  to  her,  whisper  hurriedly,  and  point  to  me,  his 
companion  come  forw'.ird,  unloose  my  l)onnet,  place  his  finger  on  my  pulse,  and 
give  some  hasty  but  inaudible  directioiiS.  Then  all  three — Mrs.  White’s  gentle 
eyeji,  the  Frenchman’s  (hirk,  earnest  face,  the  more  calm  and  fine  lineaments 
of  the  stranger — lloated  into  vague  ehaix's,  became  confined,  mixed  up  together, 
recoded  and  .ipproaehed,  swam  in  air,  Hoated  aw.iy  amidst  a  roar  and  hum  of  water 
and  a  sickening  heat,  and  1  lost  my  hold  on  all  things  tangible  or  aj)2iarent. 

C II  APT  Ell  XIX. 

DKI.riiK. 

Beyond  a  coufuseil  sense  of  figures  moving  round  me,  of  a  darkened  room,  and 
of  faint  wliL])eriug3  and  murmuriiigs  shut  out  by  the  curtains  of  my  l)ed,  I 
lay  unconscious  of  the  outer  world.  Filled  with  strange,  grotesque,  and  half- 
formed  fancies — with  the  mutilated  remains  and  oddly-iissorted  fragments  of  old 
memories — my  being  was  submerged  in  those  rushing  and  roaring  waters  which 
had  Hooded  my  brain  on  the  night  of  my  rescue.  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
of  life  seemed  to  be  bnAeii  up,  and  all  was  confusion,  vague,  shapeless,  and 
entangled.  Througii  all  I  Iiad  a  dim  recognition  of  a  soft  voice  and  gentle  hand, 
which  stouil  out  from  the  dull,  dead  blank  or  the  sickening  whirl  in  which  I  lay. 
I  cuulil  feel  Mrs.  White’s  jiresence  in  the  room,  and,  not  knowing  her,  felt  some 
strange  comfort  in  her  btdng  near  me,  as  though,  in  clinging  to  her,  I  was  kept 
from  utter  wreck  in  the  boiling  surge  around  me — could  follow  her  from  the  dark, 
steep  patlis  through  which  I  walked,  in  imagination,  into  a  light  and  open  jilain, 
disclosing  itself  fitfully  when  she  was  by. 

Soon  I  grew  familiar  with  another  figure  which  stood  often  at  my  bedside — a 
I  face  quite  unknown  to  me — a  man’s  face,  young,  and  with  a  better  attribute  than 

beauty  in  its  lineaments — an  exjiression  of  calm  jxiwer,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
j  delicate  reliueraeut,  which  seemed  at  once  to  develop  features  which  would  have 

S  been  massive  but  for  the  chiselleil  and  harmonious  lines  in  which  they  were  set.  A 

I  somewhat  ilisoniered  mass  of  dark  and  wavy  hair — u  mouth  thin  and  iii'm,  but  too 

mobile  to  be  cold— eyts  of  that  dark,  deep  blue  which  seem  to  blacken  in  the 
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nh&flo,  and  yet  to  {{low  as  black  eyes  (which  only  Pjarkle)  never  do.  Waking,  and 
seeing  that  thus  person  stood  l>y  me,  one  morning,  1  waitetl  for  him  to  speak. 

Taking  a  watch  off  the  table,  and,  at  the  same  time,  placing  his  finger  on  my 
pulse,  I  saw  his  features  relax  into  a  smile. 

“  Don’t  s[ieak  .at  ])reHent,”  he  said  ;  “  you  have  Ik'cu  very  ill.’’ 

1  felt  that  I  had  reached  the  ojK'ii  jilain  at  the  end  of  the  < lark  and  troublous 
journey  of  my  dreams,  and  hxjked  round  for  .Mrs.  White. 

“1  have  been  so  neir  the  valley  that  tlie  sh.ulokv  of  death  fell  ujion  me,”  1  said 
presently,  in  a  voice  which  startUnl  me  by  its  weakness. 

Ho  gave  me  one  fiuick,  sharp  look,  and  passed  his  thin,  cool  hand  over  »ny 
temples. 

“  Still  some  fever  left ,  I  .am  afraid,"  I  heard  him  mutter.  “What  a  strange 
speech !” 

Then  I  heard  him  go  to  a  ]>art  of  the  iwim  whore  the  em  tains  intervened,  and 
gay  something  in  a  low  tone. 

“  Oh !”  was  the  reply,  “  never  h(*ed  that ;  she  can't  forget  lliiny.an.  He  had  .so 
much  to  do  with  her  Jiervou.s  org.anisation  .as  a  child,  that  ho  eoiitimually  crops  out 
in  all  seasons  of  jtro.stration,  mental  or  pi  ysic.al.  It’.s  his  peculiarity ;  showing  at 
once  his  gre.at  jiower  and  the  dangerous  chameter  of  his  books  to  .some  minds.” 

I  knew  tliat  voice,  at  all  events,  .and  made  an  efiort  to  rise  and  call  him.  I 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  lift  the  bed  on  wliich  I  lay  ;  but  they  he.ard  jiie  move, 
and  came  round  the  curtain — all  of  them — Mrs.  White,  Mr.  (loodwaril,  and  the 
doctor,  hive  miuun-s  I  was  allowed  to  listen,  and  then  all  lint  Mr.s.  Wl.itc  left 
the  room,  and  1  swallowed  some  tea,  aiul  slept  again  till  the  afternoon  sun  shone 
through  a  little  chink  in  the  blind,  and  threw  a  golden  arrow  on  the  lloor  iK'yond 
my  bed.  Sitting  on  a  low  chair,  and  with  her  elbow  resting  on  the  drcfcing-table, 
sat  a  young  woman  of  perhap.s  live-aud-twenty,  who  got  up  mid  rarne  towards  me 
as  I  shaded  my  eyes  to  looic  at  lier — came  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  brought  me  a 
glass  of  some  cool  drink. 

“  Is  Mm.  \Vhite  out?”  1  said,  in  a  whisper. 

“  Hush  !  you  are  not  to  talk,”  she  said,  gemtly.  “  Mrs.  White  is  lying  down 
for  a  little  while.  Mr.  Willmott  and  she  have  both  been  at  your  bedside,  watching 
in  turn,  for  five  nights.’’ 

“Are  you  the - ”  I  w.os  about  to  say  “new  servant,”  but  her  dress  and 

manner  indicated  something  different,  though  I  could  scarcely  distingui.'^h  what. 

“  1  am  hero  to  stay  with  you  till  you  gel  better,”  she  said,  “  if  you  don’t 
object.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douhead  left  you  very  ill  when  they  returned  home,  and 
Mr.  Donhead  asked  me  if  I  would  come  and  nurse  you.” 

“  Have  you  come  all  the  way  from  Cornwall,  then?” 

“  Yes ;  but  you  mn.st  not  say  another  word.” 

And  she  gently  altered  the  position  of  my  head,  and,  takiiig  up  a  book  which 
she  had  been  reading,  sat  down  in  her  former  piivce. 

She  was  very  ]>leasaut  to  look  at — dark-ejtMi,  rosy,  and  with  that  peculiar 
peach-like  darkness  of  skin  which  denotes  unbroken  liealth.  Her  features,  small 
but  well-cut,  had  about  them  something  nneommou,  and,  but  for  her  station  in 
life  (if  1  guessed  her  statiou  aright),  would  have  been  at  once  pronounced  aristo¬ 
cratic.  Her  hands  and  feet,  too,  were  .^mall,  and  the  iiiain  but  weil-made  dress 
dise.hise*!  a  hgurc  somewdiat  thin  and  petite,  but  without  anghs. 
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The  tones  of  her  voice,  too,  stirred  me  strangely.  Her  accent,  not  unlike  that 
of  my  mother,  seemed  to  have  been  rather  acquired  than  natural ;  and  twice  I 
noticed  that  she  repeated  a  word,  altering  it  from  the  former  pronunciation  to  one 
which  I  fancied  had  a  sound  of  French  intonation.  These  fancies  were  so  fitful 
and  shallow  then,  however,  that  1  had  no  strength  to  pursue  them,  and  I  beckoned 
her  to  me,  asking  her  whether  she  might  read  to  me.  I  saw  a  slight  flush  come 
into  her  face  as  she  released  the  volume — one  of  my  old  French  fable  books. 

“  Do  you  speak  French,  then  ?"  I  asked. 

“  Yes,  a  little.  But  I  must  go  and  sec  whether  your  barley-water  is  ready.” 

The  next  day  brought  with  it  some  explanation  of  the  circumstances  of  ray 
illness.  Mrs.  AVhite  came  in  and  sat  by  my  bed,  the  doctor,  much  to  my 
surprise,  having  brought  her  in  with  her  hand  in  his  own.  For  five  days  I 
liad  been  groping  darkly  for  a  return  to  consciousness,  wandering  drearily 
in  my  broken  speech,  or  locked  in  blank  inanition.  Mr.  Donhead  and  bis  wife 
had  stayed  a  day  or  two  over  their  time,  and,  .after  reaching  home,  had  sent  a 
young  woman  to  nurse  me  and  to  help  Mrs.  White.  Her  1  had  seen,  and  was 
glad  to  know  that  she  had  made  a  favourable  impression  on  ray  dearest  friend. 

Mr.  Willmott  liad  sat,  sad  and  silent,  by  my  bedside  two  whole  nights.  He 
would  be  here  jtresently.  M.  l^eraud  called  daily.  The  other  gentleman — ho  who 
came  with  M.  Leraud  to  ray  assistance — who  was  he  ?  The  doctor  laughed,  and 
a  quiet,  searching  gleam  in  his  blue  eyes  brought  him  to  my  memory  somehow. 

“  AVhy  did  not  ]\lr.  Gold  attend  me?”  1  inquired.  (Mr.  Gold  was  my 
guardiiiu's  doctor.) 

Mr.  Gold  was  out  of  town.  I  had  Injen  under  the  care  of  a  physician  and  this 
gentleman,  who  now  forbade  any  more  (juestious. 

“  See,”  he  interrupted,  laughing,  and  holding  out  his  left  hand,  which  a  glove 
covered — “I  bear  the  mark  of  the  coachman’s  teeth  to  prove  ray  identity.” 

“  Dear  Wayfe,”  interposed  Mrs.  White ;  “  he  was  coming  here  to  see  me,  after 
four  years’  separation.  Tliis  is  ray  son,  AV'ayfe,  come  back  to  England.  You 
remember  my  telling  you  that  I  expected  him?” 

“  Enough  for  to-day,”  interrupted  Ernest.  “  She  is  not  strong  enough  to  hear 
more ;  and  Mr.  Willmott  must  be  admitted,  remember.” 

My  guardian  must  have  been  waiting  outside  the  door,  for  he  entered  directly 
Mrs.  White  sent  for  liim.  He  c.ame  to  my  bedside  without  a  word,  but  with  tears 
standing  in  his  eyes.  In  them,  .and  in  his  pale,  worn  face,  I  read  how  much  he  had 
suffered  in  my  behalf,  and,  clasping  his  hand  in  mine,  pressed  it  to  my  lips. 

“  Come,”  he  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  “  we  shall  have  the  little  plague  up 
again  soon,  and  among  the  Cornish  rocks,  though,  God  knows,  it  will  be  hard 
parting  with  her.  I  will  see  you  again  to-morrow,  dear,”  he  added,  as  I  drew  his 
head  towards  me,  and  laid  my  cheek  against  his  grizzled  whisker  for  the  second 
time  in  ray  life.  AVe  mustn’t  talk  too  much  now.” 

“  Thank  you,  then,”  I  said,  “  for  all  your  love  and  care.  Would  that  I  could 
do  something  to  show  how  much  I  value  it  1” 

“  Get  well,  then,  as  quickly  as  you  can,”  he  replied,  patting  my  hand.  Mr. 
White,  may  I  speak  a  word  to  you  in  the  library  ?” 

And  so,  with  one  more  kiss  upon  my  forehead,  he  went  out  with  the  young 
doctor,  leaving  me  to  weep  silent  aud  refreshing  tears. 
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Tueue  are  none  bo  cruelly  selfish  as  the  thoughtless.  Your  •  inveterate 
self-seeker,  who  prefers  his  own  convenience  to  the  claims  of  others,  is  an 
unamiable  character,  certainly ;  but  for  downright,  cold-blooded,  devilish  selfish¬ 
ness,  your  fine  fellow — the  life  of  many  a  party — the  man  who  is  sought  after  as 
being  a  spirited  companion  with  no  nonsense  about  him — is  more  frequently  the 
exponent,  lie’s  not  aware  of  it,  bless  you !  You  couldn’t  positively  surprise  him 
more  than  by  mentioning  the  fact  that  he  systematically  treads  everybody’s 
cherished  opinions  under  foot,  disregards  ordinary  social  claims,  utterly  despises 
family  and  domestic  ties,  flings  away  as  worthless  affectionate  sympathy  and  regard, 
unless  as  a  palliative  occasionally  necessary  to  his  own  comfort  in  case  of  sickness 
or  trouble.  He  would,  probably,  be  both  astonished  and  indignant  to  have  such 
charges  brought  against  him ;  but  they  are  thoroughly  true,  and  he  himself  the  more 
hateful,  inasmuch  as  he  is  entirely  unconscious  of  their  verity. 

Selfishness  with  him  has  no  need  to  be  an  active  vice — it  is  the  point  at  which 
all  other  vices  converge  ;  and,  so  far  from  .seeking  an  excuse  for  avoiding  “  the 
exactions”  of  other  i)cople,  he  never  for  a  moment  regards  the  existence  of  any 
human  being  as  affecting  his  intention  to  gratify  whim,  fancy,  or  desire.  To 
ordinary  beings,  there  is  absolutely  a  sort  of  grandeur  in  the  manner  of  this  man’s 
walking  in  the  world.  To  watch  the  airy  loftiness  of  his  smugly-settled  face  as  he 
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treads  with  jaunty  and  unheeding  step,  crushing  in  his  way  every  object  which 
other  passengers  liave  delicately  respected,  with  no  more  concern — nay,  with  less 
coucorn— tluu  a  ploughman  would  exhibit  for  the  held  daisy  soriuiched  beneath 
his  hobnailed  heel — I  say  there  is  a  sense  of  grandeur  in  this  utter  abnegation  of 
everything,  which  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  he  wotdd  affect  a  humorous 
and  disdainful  wonder  if  the  claims  of  anybody  eke  were  even  hinted  at  as 
involving  the  temporary  dismissal  of  his  own. 

The  grandeur  of  the  hero  sinks,  however,  under  the  consideration  of  the  ends 
to  be  achieved  by  his  sublime  indifference.  These  ends  are  so  wretchedly  small,  so 
inseparable  from  a  mere  cumberer  of  that  ground  on  which  an  honest  man  might 
stand  and  work  for  the  imiversal  goo<l,  so  inevitably  mean,  and  jiersonal,  and 
degrading,  that  the  lofty  iispect,  the  luibendiug  disdain  for  the  weaknesses  of  good¬ 
nature,  seem  to  shrink  and  wither  like  a  fungus  in  the  light. 

At  what  an  awful  price  to  a  tender,  loving  heart  is  the  so-called  popularity  of 
this  unhealthy  parasite  of  “  the  social  circle"  obtained !  Who  that  has  ever  sat  up 
for  a  belated  reveller,  or  even  for  a  trusted  friend  away  on  some  necessary  errand, 
has  not  felt  the  horrors  of  the  prolonged  and  yet  fitful  vigil?  The  determination 
to  advance  some  work  which  will  wile  away  the  long,  dreary  eveming  ;  the  ultimate 
discovery  that  the  attention  ceases  to  remain  fixctl  on  the  proposed  subject  after 
the  clock  has  struck  eleven ;  the  vain  hope  that  the  e‘X{iccted  tmant  may  return 
earlier  than  was  suppoaed ;  the  general  sense  exf  oppression,  fear,  foreboding,  when 
the  time  has  long  passed  at  which  the  low  tap  at  the  door  was  first  listenc  1  for ;  tho 
cold  shivers,  the  pins  and  needles;  the  itchings,  twitchings,  and  irritations  of 
portions  of  the  body  not  to  be  reached  without  gymnastic  (lostures ;  the  general 
cliarge  of  injoaiice  and  want  of  feeling  against  the  miserable  offender  who  has 
outstayed  his  or  her  latest  minute  nf  promise ;  the  sudden  falling  asleep,  and  as 
sudden  waking  with  the  conviction  that  there  was  the  knocker ;  the  stealthy 
opening  of  the  door,  only  to  discover  the  blank  white  steps;  the  peeling  out  into 
the  dark  shadows  of  the  porch,  with  muttered  remonstrauces  dying  away  in  dismay 
amidst  profound  silence ;  the  sudden  gust  of  chill  night  air  which  extinguishes  the 
ilaring  candle ;  the  painfid  and  unceruin  groiiing  after  lucifer-matches  on  remote 
nuinteipieces ;  the  projection  of  unprotected  feet  against  chairs,  footstools,  fenders, 
fire-irons ;  the  sudden  spilling  of  a  hundred  infiammable  cougreves  on  the  carpet, 
the  dilficult  lighting  of  one,  which,  having  an  evil  smell,  burns  your  fingers  in  the 
attempt  to  ruu  your  tearful  eyes;  the  return  to  the  parlour  fire,  which,  during 
your  absence,  has  fallen  together  in  a  black  and  calcinel  heap,  without  a  cheerful 
glimmer  in  its  dull  red  ashes ;  the  creeping  of  the  skin,  with  that  cold,  sickly 
shudder,  which,  affecting  the  backs  of  the  arms,  the  spine,  and  the  scalp,  heralos 
the  last  g.asp  of  night,  and  that  neutral  Hades  of  Time  that  intervenes  before  the 
first  grey  gleam  of  day. 

Then  the  knocker,  with  affected  and  apologetic  humility,  sounding  its  mock 
crescendo;  the  sham  briskness,  and  yet  preternaturally  assumed  expression  of 
auxiety  and  deprecation  which  characterises  the  wretch  who  has  inflicted  all  this 
torture ;  the  stolid  but  grim  and  unwelcoming  calm  with  which  you  bolt  the 
door  and  simply  ejaculate  the  hour,  adding  with  a  stern  and  impartial  justice  the 
exact  minutes ;  the  utter  deaJness  and  numbness  which  seem  to  deprive  you  of 
the  power  to  make  those  bitter  and  sarcastic  remarks  that  have  occurred  to  you 
earlier  in  the  evening ;  the  pitiable  and  lying  excuses  of  the  reveller,  at  whose 
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heck  no  cabs  would  come,  or,  coming,  broke  down  half-way ;  to  whose  care  faint 
women  or  drunken  men  in  the  interests  of  humanity  contided  themselves :  for 
whose  assistance,  at  a  calamitous  fire,  engines  waited ;  by  whose  skilful  daring, 
atrocious  assaults  and  robberies  were  prevented.  Much  less  galling  the  bolder 
and  more  veracious  avowal  that  Jones  or  Brown  kept  up  a  late  sitting  at  the 
usual  tavern  ;  that  the  pretender  was  too  much  intoxicated  to  be  sent  home  imtil 
hours  after  the  others  had  departed  ;  that  he  had  neither  known  nor  cared  any¬ 
thing  about  the  time. 

All  this,  then,  being  the  usual  routine  of  ordinary  “  sitting  up,”  what  must  be 
that  life — the  life  of  the  sickly  wife  whose  midnight  slumbers  by  her  infant’s  cradle 
are  aroused  by  the  sudden  starting  at  the  fancied  sound  of  her  husband’s  return  ? 

Oh !  hers  is  a  bitter,  bitter  lot !  I  remember  that  in  some  modern  play — “  The 
t'osy  Couple,”  I  think — the  dreadful  and  necessary  antagonism  Ijetween  a  wife  and 
the  old  iissociations  of  her  husband’s  bachelor-life  is  well  and  forcibly  described. 
Here  we  have  the  exemplification  of  the  same  subject  in  a  case  where  utter  and 
complete  selfishness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  husband — weary  and  almost  deadly 
heart-sickness  from  hope  so  hopelessly  deferred — the  marriage  settlement  for  the 
wife. 

Truly,  there  are  many  of  a  man’s  l>achelor  pleasures  which  it  must  be  hard  for 
him  utterly  to  forego ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  a  single  pure  and 
virtuous  enjoyment  which  he  need  discard.  And  here  let  there  be  a  word  whispered 
to  those  Englishwomen  who  neglect  the  only  weapons  with  which  they  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  combat  the  old  alluring  jtlcasures,  the  jovial  society,  the  “chirping  cujts” 
and  “  jolly  fellows,”  their  natural  enemies,  and  foes  to  domestic  felicity. 

First,  the  bachelor  friends  of  the  husband  may  lie,  most  of  them  wo  hope  are, 
good  men  and  true. 

Tliat  then  are  still  bachelors  is  their  dire  misfortune,  which,  in  itself,  should  be 
a  reason  for  dealing  gently  by  them ;  and  every  man  among  them  would  feel 
himself  an  honoured  guest  where  the  smile  of  his  friend’s  pure-hearted  wife 
shone  genially  upon  him,  and  cheeretl  him  towards  a  matrimonial  goal. 

Secondly,  concerning  “the  herb  nicotania.” 

Tobacco  is  a  great  fact — a  vast  social  entity — whose  existence  cannot,  nay, 
should  not,  be  ignored ;  the  benefits  conferred  by  which  should  Ihj  generously,  and 
with  due  gratitude,  acknowle<lged.  I  venture  to  declare  that  there  can  be  no  true 
domestic  concord  where  the  pijHs  is  systematically  put  out  on  the  advent  of  the 
lady  of  the  hou^e,  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  special  room  be  devoted  to 
due  and  solemn  fumigation.  Once  let  a  woman  teach  herself  to  fill  and  hand  her 
husband's  pipe,  and  the  hearth  shall  never  be  cold  beneath  his  slipperol  feet,  l^t 
her  add  to  this  the  grace  of  secreting,  in  some  odd  corner  of  a  particular  cupboard, 
a  store  of  clean,  dry  “clays,”  for  the  behoof  of  the  best-behaveil  of  those  old,  old 
friends  of  his  hachelorhocxl,  who  think  him,  and  with  reason,  “  a  happy  fellow,” 
and  no  storm,  no  anxious  watching,  no  dire  suspicion,  no  averted  affection,  need 
cower  by  the  chill  embers  of  a  deserted  chimney  corner. 

The  Only  class  who  then  can  call  up  liefore  us  a  vision  like  that  half-veiled  by 
the  smoke  from  the  expiring  flame  of  the  candle — a  vision  of  love,  duty,  forgive¬ 
ness,  self-denial,  trampled,  broken,  dying,  and  yet  feebly  burning  still — will  be 
those  men  whose  popularity  conceals  their  characters,  and  covers,  with  a  fiimsy, 
glittering  veil,  all  that  is  in  them  of  the  false,  sensual,  and  contemptible. 
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IN  FOUR  CIIAPTEnS. 

III. — wnr.r.Fix  wieson's  faiiii  siio\v.s  itself  better  r.RorxDEo  tiiax  mv 

SCF.ITICIS.M. 

I  CAMF.  home,  tired  enough  from  my  walk,  late  in  the  day,  and  passed  the 
evening  in  waking  dreams  that  often  verged  off  into  drowsy  vacuity.  I  retired 
moderately  early,  cheerful,  resolute,  and  entirely  free  from  the  contagion  of 
Wilson’s  fears  and  faith.  1  meant  to  have  gone  to  bed  at  once,  and  1  cannot 
understand  to  this  hour  what  influence  negatived  my  resolution.  Certain  it  is 
that  I  drew  one  chair  to  the  fire,  placed  my  feet  on  another,  and  went  fast  asleep. 
I  was  by  no  means  comfortable  in  this  {losition — far  from  it ;  and  yet  1  lacked,  or 
fancied  1  lacked,  the  |)ower  of  following  my  own  will.  Be  this  as  it  m.ay,  desiring 
to  get  into  bed,  looking  at  it  longingly,  I  still  remained  at  the  fireside,  and  there 
slumbered  as  soundly  as  any  oue  could  desire.  How  long  this  lasted  I  am  unable 
to  say.  (Gradually,  while  still  asleep,  it  appeared  to  me,  a  strong  shiver  crept 
through  my  frame.  At  first  the  chill  seemed  intermittent,  then  l>ecame  chronic. 
A  cold  dew  gathered  .across  my  forehead,  and  my  lips  worked  convulsively, 
labouring  for  some  effort  they  were  powerless  to  make.  My  hands,  which  were 
moist  and  clammy,  fell  inert  by  my  side,  as  if  their  vigour  had  been  paralysed  by  a 
sudden  stroke ;  and  every  hair  on  my  head  .assumed  distinct  and  separate  vitality. 
All  this  1  was'conscious  of  feeling,  but  only  vaguely  and  indefinitely  at  first,  as 
impressions  round  which  the  haze  of  sleep  still  clung.  In  time  1  cast  off  this 
numbness ;  and,  though  the  other  symptoms  remained,  .all  my  faculties  resumed 
their  acuteness.  I  was  .able  to  open  my  eyes,  and  became  immediately  convinced 
that  1  was  not  the  sole  occupant  of  the  room.  I  had  left  the  curtains  of  the  bed 
partially  closed — I  had  particularly  remarked  this  in  my  last  survey,  before  sleep 
overtook  my  senses — but  now  they  were  entirely  drawn  away. 

Just  let  me  pause  iu  my  tale  a  moment  to  say  that  I  shall  state  simply  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  they  demonstrated  themselves  to  me,  without  comment  of  my 
Qirn  beyond  those  remarks  necessary  at  the  time.  I  continue  upon  this 
understanding. 

1  was  morally  convinced  there  was  an  alteration  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
loom,  for  which  1  found  it  difticult  to  account.  The  fire  I  had  not  fed  once  since 
coming  up  yet  blazed  in  brilliant  and  ample  wiurmth,  and  this  struck  me  again  as 
incomprehensible  and  mysterious.  I  looked  about  me  more  scrutinisingly,  and 
soon  became  assured  that  the  bid  was  tenanted,  and  that  by  two  persons.  At  this 
remote  end  of  the  large  room  the  light  was  feeble  enough,  but  on  becoming 
accustomed  to  it  1  could  be  certain  that  one  of  these  two  w.ts  a  man,  the  other  a 
woman.  The  former  was  fair,  aud  his  face,  even  in  repose,  wore  a  sort  of  ironical 
smile,  like  oue  who  had  gone  to  sleep  with  mockery  in  his  heart.  A  blonde 
moustache  curved  over  his  upper  lip,  aud  the  under  oue  came  out  voluptuous  and 
full  beneath,  with  a  disdainful  richness  in  its  fold  that  told  a  secret  of  his  nature 
I  found  it  easy  to  divine.  The  lady  was  less  distinguishable.  Her  hair,  braided 
into  two  long  tresses,  fell  over  the  dark  coverlet,  which  it  nearly  matched  in  hue ; 
but  her  face  was  entirely  concealed. 

For  a  time  all  remained  still,  save  for  the  firm,  regular  breathing  of  the  man, 
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Then  he  moved  slightly,  still  half-asleep,  drew  a  tumbler  to  his  lips  that  had  been 
standing  on  a  chair  at  his  side,  drank  off  the  contents  with  drowsy  speed,  and  fell 
back  upon  the  pillow  again.  This  action  had  been  performed  mechanically,  as  one 
who  repeats  a  habit  time  has  rendered  so  familiar  that  he  scarcely  needs  his 
senses  to  aid  him  in  the  effort.  1  was  inclined  to  give  it  no  value  myself,  when  I 
saw  the  sombre  tresses  of  the  other  sleeper,  as  I  had  thought  her,  heave  sud  ienly, 
and  a  pale,  triumphant  face  lifted  itself  cautiously,  and  bent  above  her  prostrate 
companion.  Then  she  stepped  lightly  from  the  bed,  and,  gliding  round  to  the 
other  side  with  a  soft,  stealthy  tread,  she  examined  carefully  the  glass  he,  after 
having  emptied  it  of  the  liquid  it  contained,  had  restored  to  its  old  p’.aee.  Having 
gained  some  assurance  that  she  sought,  she  came  back  half  way,  and  halted  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  I  saw  her  distinctly  then — it  was  Sydney  Grey.  There  was 
her  white,  haughty  face,  with  its  clear,  pure  lineaments,  there  the  dark -fringed 
violet  eyes  and  blue-black  hair,  and  there  the  small,  delicately-formed  hand,  but, 
alas !  not  for  me,  for  round  one  finger  glittered  ominously  a  wedding-ring.  Then 
she  had  deceived  me,  and  she  was  married.  This  was  my  first  conviction,  and  it 
met  me  with  a  poignancy  of  suffering  that  seemed  near  unto  the  agonies  of  death. 
The  resemblance  seemed  to  me,  at  first,  too  j-erfect  to  leave  the  shadow  of  a  doubt ; 
but,  on  closer  view,  1  saw  in  the  still,  resolved  face  before  me  an  evil  expression  1 
knew  could  not  belong  to  mif  Sydney  Grey.  Nevertheless,  the  very  thought 
caused  me  acute  pain,  while  Sydney  Grey,  as  I  feared  to  think  it  was,  slipped  on  a 
loose  white  robe,  pushed  her  feet  into  slippers,  and  then  stood  still,  watching  her 
companion,  avhose  repose  seemed  as  yet  unbroken.  A  minute  spent  thus,  and  he 
sprang  up  wildly,  his  features  contorted  and  ghastly,  his  blonde  moustache  specked 
with  foam. 

“Oh!  Sydney,  Sydney  I  this  terrible  agony !  What  can  it  be?  I  am  dying!” 

Pitiless  and  inflexible,  the  beautiful  demon  leant  over  him,  and  laughed  in  his 
bloodshot  eyes. 

“Oh,  Sydney!  call  some  one,  for  God's  sake!  This  is  awful!”  and  he  rolled 
himself  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  paroxysm  of  convulsive  physical  anguish. 
At  last  she  answered  him,  in  a  clear,  silvery  voice  that  moved  every  pulse  of  my 
heart,  so  familiar  and  cherished  was  it  there — 

“  Y’^ou  suffer,  do  you?” 

“  Tortures !  Sydney  !  forgive  me,  and  save  me,  1  beseech  you.  I  am  not  fit 
to  die.” 

“  Perhaps  not,”  she  answered  in  her  clear,  measured  tones ;  “  but  let  this  con¬ 
sole  you— a  little  later,  when  my  work  is  done,  I  shall  share  your  grave.  Do  you 
remember  once  saying  how  willingly  you  could  die  for  me  ?  No,  jjrobably  not ; 
you  have  told  so  many  the  same  thing  since ;  but  now,  at  any  rate,  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  realising  your  dream.  You  are  poisone<l.” 

“  Oh,  Sydney  I  mercy  !  mercy !  Save  me  now,  and  1  will  dedicate  my  whole 
life,  my  whole  love,  to  you,  and  you  alone !” 

“  So  you  have  frequently  said  before.  1  can  give  it  no  credence  now.  That 
vow  has  been  made  and  broken  through  every  month  of  our  married  life.  Y'ou 
have  had  your  triumphs,  William  Grey — it  is  my  turn  now'.  Listen  to  me  well.  I 
am  going  at  this  minute  to  close  the  secret  jjassageyou  know  well  enough — not  the 
one  that  leads  through  the  old  well — that  1  have  already  barricaded  firmly  enough 
to  resist  the  power  of  a  giant — but  the  one  contiguous  to  this  room,  through  which 
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you  have  often  stolen  of  a  night  to  the  unhallowed  embraces  of  your  hidden  paramour. 
Thus,  you  see,  with  no  means  of  egress,  little  chance  of  being  heard,  or  reached 
even  if  heard,  she  must  inevitably  die  of  starvation.  1  must  now  go  and 
communicate  her  fate  to  her,  its  cause,  &c. ;  then  1  shall  return,  and  you  may 
have  the  bliss  of  expiring  in  my  arms,  if  you  still  preserve  that  desire.  At  least,  I 
shall  show  myself  more  mereiful  than  you — you  have  destroyed  her  soul  and  mine, 
I  but  touch  the  bodies.  Inch  by  inch,  hour  by  hour,  coldly,  smilingly,  disdain* 
fully,  you  have  been  killing  me,  and  making  a  demon  of  me  besides.  Only  the 
hope  of  revenging  myself  has  kept  me  alive  through  these  four  years.  We  shall 
meet  front  to  front,  oue<|ual  terms,  before  the  judgment  seat — you  the  systematic 
libertine,  the  poisoner  of  innocence  and  truth  ;  1  the  tempted  murderess  of  two 
adulterers,  who  stained  my  marriage  home  with  sin  and  fraud.  You  and  1  will 
stand  side  by  side  on  the  tiery  side  of  the  great  gulf,  looking  longingly  over  at 
the  heaven  we  have  both  alike  forfeited.  In  God’s  eyes,  your  sin,  believe  me,  will 
outstrip  mine ;  it  was  the  blackness  of  your  heart  that  reddened  my  hand.  And 
now  pray,  William  Grey,  if  you  dare,  for  even  your  seconds  are  numbered 
closely." 

The  dying  man  groaned  loudly,  but  he  made  no  other  appeal  for  mercy ;  her 
very  tone,  in  its  resolute  calmness,  told  how  useless  this  would  be.  Finding  no 
response  rea*ly,  she  lit  the  lamp  deliberately  at  the  tire,  pttssing  so  near  to  me  that 
the  folds  of  her  wrapper  brushed  across  my  hand,  and  the  soft  perfume  in  her  hair  and 
dress  was  wafted  to  me  with  such  terrible  distinctness  that  1  felt  as  if  1  must  die. 
It  was  the  otlour  Sydney  loved — a  delicate,  shadowy  breath  of  perfume,  as  if  the  air 
around  her  had  passed  over  a  violet  bank,  or  she  had  recently  worn  these  llowers 
on  her  head  and  bosom.  I  would  have  given  worlds,  had  I  had  them,  to  have  been 
able  just  then  to  call  out  “  Sydney !’’  but  my  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
and  my  lips  were  so  dry  and  burning  I  could  not  get  them  apart.  She  had 
passed  me,  and  was  disappearing  rapidly  through  a  sliding-door  concealed  in  the 
panelling,  ere  my  eyes,  grown  dim  with  a  great,  gaunt  fear,  could  see  plainly 
once  again. 

She  was  gone  but  a  few  seconds — they  seemed  an  age.  A  succession  of  the 
most  piercing,  heartrending,  terrible  shrieks — shrieks  as  of  a  woman’s  hopeless 
agony — went  through  the  whole  house,  echoing  shrilly  in  every  corner,  and 
smothering  the  death-groans  of  the  wretched  man  on  the  bed.  And  yet  this 
woman  returned  iis  calmly  :is  ever,  her  beautiful  lips  resolute,  but  smiling,  her 
whole  air  that  of  a  creature  who  has  crushed  a  powerful  enemy,  and  glories  in  the 
deed. 

The  house  now  seemed  astir ;  quick,  sharp  steps  hurried  hither  and  thither, 
and  frightened  voices  were  heard  u]K>n  the  stairs.  The  moans  of  the  dying  man, 
growing  gradually  fainter  and  fainter,  at  last  ceased  altogether,  while  the  fearful 
screams  that  had  preceded  the  return  of  the  murderess  came  iitfully  and  low,  as  if 
barred  in  by  thick  walls.  I  heard  them  now  and  then,  mated  with  a  sharp,  distant 
wrench  or  shake  of  a  strong  barrier ;  but  their  keenness,  their  loud  urgency,  was 
shut  away  from  me.  The  woman  stood  and  listened  to  all  this,  then  she  preptared 
the  deadly  draught  for  her  own  destruction  with  steady  fingers,  and  swallowed  it 
to  the  last  drop,  her  deep  eyes  glistening  over  the  glass  with  a  sombre  fire. 

At  this  juncture  several  men  seemed  rushing  tow'ards  the  door,  and  she  went 
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to  meet  them,  and  I  heard  her  answer  mockingly,  and  laugh  at  their  fears — a  cool, 
icy,  scornful  laugh,  t^t  I  hear  again  as  1  write.  1  remained  bound  to  my  chair, 
mute  and  {laralysed,  all  through  this  terrible  scene.  Had  iny  own  life  been  the 
forfeit  of  my  silence,  I  could  not  have  .articulated  a  single  word.  Had  my  Sydney 
been  in  the  power  of  her  pitiless  namesake,  1  could  not  have  stirred  a  limb ;  1  was 
struck  absolutely  dumb  and  powerless.  Just  as  1  had  watched  the  murdered 
husband's  last  pangs,  I  watched  the  death-throes  of  his  iullexible  murderess.  Not  a 
groan  passed  her  ]):ile,  firm  lips;  with  invincible  bravery  she  met  every  convulsion, 
and  her  clenched  hands  seemed  hurling  dctiauce  at  Death.  When  the  last  gaunt 
struggle  between  spirit  and  substance  showed  itself  near,  she  drew  the  d.irk  velvet 
coverlet  over  her  head  like  a  pall,  and  under  it  she  died,  taciturn  and  resolute  to 
the  last  breath. 

At  this  moment  the  ghastly  tension  of  my  nerves  was  withdrawn,  and  my 
powers  of  speech  and  motion  returned.  I  staggered  forward  to  the  bed,  half 
reached  it,  and  then  fell  forward  senseless  on  iny  face. 

AV'hen  I  awoke  to  consciousness,  the  grey  light  of  dawn  jjoured  in  at  the 
window.  I  found  myself  stretched  prostrate  on  the  floor,  between  the  bed  and 
the  fireplace.  All  my  limbs  felt  benumbed,  stiff,  and  cold.  1  looked  about  mo 
anxiously,  and  gradually  a  glimmer  of  the  truth  (quickened  my  mind.  Everything 
about  me  seemed  somewhat  changed  from  wliat  I  had  left  it  on  going  to  sleep  ; 
but  three  distinct  changes  I  specially  marked.  Dy  the  side  of  the  bed  stood  a 
chair,  and  on  it  a  glass,  empty  and  dry;  these,  I  felt  positively  certain,  1  had  not 
placed  there.  The  coverlet  was  disarranged  and  rumpled  ;  this,  again,  I  wivs  sure, 
could  not  have  been  my  work ;  and,  lastly,  a  portion  of  the  waiiiscoting  protruded 
visibly,  as  if  recently  opened,  and  not  shut  close  afterwards.  How  could  I  have 
done  this,  since  1  had  no  knowledge  of  this  secret  door  and  passage,  and  should  not 
certainly  have  chosen  the  middle  of  the  night  for  exploring  this  latter,  even  had  I 
been  aware  of  its  presence  ?  All  this  was  iKjrplexing  enough,  and  my  own  door 
having  been  locked  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  mortal  disturbance  of  my  rest. 
I  was  willing  to  believe  1  had  been  the  victim  of  an  ugly  and  most  vivid  nightmare ; 
but  how  could  I,  with  these  evidences  of  a  stranger  experience  staring  me  in  the 
face?  I  dared  not  disbelieve  a  truth  so  clearly  manifested  as  this  had  been. 
The  beautiful  and  guilty  Sydney  Grey — from  whom  my  Sydney  Grey  took  her 
name,  and  whom  she  had  laughingly  told  me  she  had  resembled  in  face,  manner, 
expression,  and  even  in  the  choice  of  jx.rf  umes,  if  the  family  traditions  were  worthy 
of  credence — had  enacted,  in  spirit,  the  treble  crime  that  had  banished  her  from 
heaven.  How  strangely  real  it  had  all  been !  and  how  indelibly  printed  on  my 
memory  were  her  looks  and  words!  How  fearfully  alike,  too,  they  were,  the 
cruel  murderess  and  my  own  pure  Sydney,  whose  only  fault  was  the  sovereign 
pride  that  appeared  so  natural  to  her  imperial  charms  I  Mentally  I  was  glad  to 
know  how  little  similitude  there  was  between  them,  but  physically  the  likeness 
was  marvellous  indeed.  There  were  the  same  violet  eyes,  lustrous  and 
magnificent  behind  their  circle  of  black  lashes;  the  same  milk-white  skin,  clear, 
but  entirely  colourless ;  the  full,  arched  lips,  the  upper  one  short  and  slightly  curled, 
the  under  one  rich,  soft,  and  sweet ;  the  little,  dimpled  chin ;  the  long,  slender 
hand — even  to  the  small,  blue-veined  feet — 1  liad  never  seen  Sydney’s  stockingless 
and  unslippered,  but  I  felt  they  must  bo  like  the  other’s  in  form,  since  they  had 
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the  same  easy,  noiseless  tread.  When  I  thought  over  all  this,  I  did  not,  perhaps, 
lore  my  Sydney  the  less,  but,  assuredly,  her  memory  bore  a  shadowing  of  awe  and 
fear.  Had  she  been  equally  guilty,  1  should  have  found  it  difficult  to  abandon 
her,  and  because  she  resembled  a  murderess  in  face  and  figure,  was  that  any  reason 
of  sufficient  weight  to  destroy  the  one  sole,  undivided  passion  of  my  thirty  years  ? 
Every  separate  fibre  of  my  heart  throbbed  out,  with  urgent  emphasis,  “  No,  no.” 

Do  not  let  my  readers  imagine  that  these  conclusions  were  made  in  the  bed¬ 
room.  The  commencement  of  this  digression  found  me  on  my  face,  but  the 
reflections  which  gave  rise  to  it  were  not  carried  on  in  that  lowly  posture.  The 
first  act  of  entire  consciousness  was  to  rise  and  rush  away  down-stairs,  out  into 
the  open  air.  The  keen  breeze  refreshed  me,  and  in  it  my  courage  and  reasoning 
powers  returned.  I  would  have  jiersuaded  myself  I  had  been  the  victim  of  a 
delusion  or  a  dream,  if  I  could ;  but,  as  this  was  impassible,  I  gathered  up  all 
my  strength  to  meet  the  truth  as  it  was.  My  first  care  was  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  from  Wilson.  This  was  no  easy  matter,  for  he  assailed  me  with 
interrogations  I  found  it  .almost  impossible  to  leave  unanswered  without  creating 
suspicion.  I,  therefore,  evaded  them  generally,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  my 
conscience,  I  fear.  If  he  guessed  anything,  he  never  said  so. 
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Faik  Hower,  thou  dost  so  comely  grow, 

Hid  in  this  silent,  dull  retreat ; 

Hntuuched  thy  honeyed  blossoms  blow. 

Unseen  thy  little  branches  greet. 

Xo  roving  foot  shall  crush  thee  here, 
Ao  busy  hand  provoke  a  tear. 

By  Natux  V  self  in  white  arrayed. 

She  bade  thee  shun  the  vulgar  eye. 

And  planted  here  the  guardian  shade. 

And  sent  soft  waters  murmuring  by. 

Thus  quietly  thy  summer  goes. 

Thy  days  reclining  to  repose. 

Smit  with  those  charms  that  must  decay, 

1  grieve  to  see  your  future  doom; 

They  died — nor  were  those  flowers  more  gay — 
The  flowers  that  did  in  Eden  bloom; 

Unpitying  frosts  and  Autumn's  power 
Shall  leave  no  vestige  of  this  flower. 

From  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 
At  first  thy  little  being  came; 

If  nothing  once,  yon  nothing  lose, 

For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same. 

The  space  between  us  is  but  an  hour— 
The  frail  duration  of  a  flower. 


I’liiup  Frenkac. 
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IN  THREE  CH.VrTERS. 

I. — IXTUOUICTORV  AXI>  UETUOt.rECTIVE. 

To  any  one  who  curefully  traces  the  chain  of  occurrences  which  arc  noted  in 
the  great  stream  of  the  world’s  history  that  has  swollen  day  by  day,  year  by  year, 
and  cycle  by  cycle,  from  the  rivulet  that  serves  to  chronicle  the  deeds  and  doings 
of  men  of  early  times,  into  the  torrent  of  events  of  our  own  day — that  rolls  along, 
in  rapid  course,  through  a  thousand  different  channels — it  will  soon  become 
apparent  how  the  minds  of  men  liave  been  occupied  and  engrossed  at  various 
times  by  delusions  of  a  nature  so  transparent  that  we — who  view  them  (piietly 
from  a  vantage-ground  gained  by  the  lajjse  of  intervening  years,  which  has  tended 
to  strip  them  of  the  interest  and  romance  with  which  imagination  and  fancy,  or 
the  passions  of  men,  had  then  invested  them — are  accustomed  to  wonder,  with  a 
passing  smile  cf  satisfaction  at  our  own  sujTeriority  of  reasoning  power  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  how  it  could  j)OS8ibly  hapi)en  that  oar  forefathers  failed  to  detect  the  cheat 
and  unveil  the  imposture. 

Neglecting  such  popular  delusions  ;i3  the  Tulipomania,  the  South  Sea  and 
Mississippi  Bubbles,  the  Bank  of  Deposit,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  by  which 
certain  speculative  members  of  the  knavish  moiety  of  the  human  race  have 
managed  to  dip  their  fingers  pretty  deeply  into  the  pockets  of  their  foolish  and 
unw'ary  brethren,  to  the  detriment  of  some  and  the  destruction  of  others — a  few 
of  these  fallacies  may  be  mentioned  here  that  stand  out  iu  bold  relief  from  the 
accompanying  events  of  the  times  in  which  they  rose  to  their  utmost  height, 
proving  as  attractive  to  the  man  of  science  as  to  the  unlettered  boor,  becai.se 
they  appeal  directly  to  that  love  of  the  marvellous  and  mysterious,  that  thirst  for 
an  insight  into  the  hidden  secrets  of  Nature,  which  has  been,  from  the  conipletiou 
of  creation,  and  uiUl  he,  till  the  commencement  of  eternity,  inherent  iu  the 
human  mind. 

Pre-eminent  among  these  are  alchemy,  astrology,  the  witch  mania,  and  the 
search  for  the  elixir  of  life.  What  could  bo  more  fascinating  than  the  study  of 
alchemy — appealing,  as  it  did,  to  the  greed  of  man  and  the  dangerous  lust  for 
riches  that  is  iiredominant  among  the  vices  that  deform  human  nature — which 
taught  that,  by  some  curious  processes,  the  duller  metals  and  substances,  almost 
valueless  in  themselves,  could  bo  transformed  into  bright  musses  of  that  ruddy 
gold  that  rules  the  world  ?  AV'hat  more  enthralling  than  the  search  for  the  elixir 
of  life,  that  sparkling  draught  of  inestimable  value  which  was  to  vamiuish  death  and 
infuse  new  life  and  vigour  into  the  ebbing  pulses  of  a  dying  man,  sending  him 
forth  to  mingle  once  again  among  the  living  in  the  full  Hush  of  health  and  activity, 
buoyant  with  excels  of  animal  ^)ower,  with  the  exultant  knowledge  and  assurance 
that  he  could  live  through  the  centuries  V 

.iVstrology  also  had  its  charm,  but  how  inferior  to  that  knowledge  which  could 
confer  gold  and  unlimited  length  of  life  on  its  fortunate  ]X)^:80ESor !  Yet  it  seemed 
to  indicate  the  means  whereby  the  natural  curiosity  of  man  might  satisfy  that 
craving  for  a  knowleilgc  of  future  events  which  (lod,  in  wisdom  and  mercy,  has 
hidden  from  us,  and  bo  enabled  to  discover  what  evils  were  imminent,  what 
dangers  were  threatening,  and  to  take  the  necessary  steiis  to  avert  the  former  and 
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to  avoid  the  latter.  The  story  of  the  witch  mania  forms  one  of  the  darkest  pages 
of  hiunau  history ;  for  witchcraft,  through  the  imagined  possession  of  power  to 
inflict  injury  on  life,  limb,  or  projierty,  by  the  exercise  of  mysterious  and  diabolical 
practices,  roused  into  action  a  fierce  desire  for  vengeance  in  the  hearts  of  some 
unhappy  beings  who  cherished  resentment  against  certain  of  their  fellow-creatures 
for  real  or  fancied  wrongs,  and  a  bitter  spirit  of  persecution  in  those  who  believed 
that  they  themselves  or  others  had  suffered  by  such  malpractices — a  spirit  that 
was  fostered  with  an  evident  zest  for  cruelty,  and  too  often,  alas !  directed  against 
the  weak,  unoffending,  and  defenceless.  It  led  even  men  of  note  and  wisdom 
to  encourage  aiid  sanction  the  torture  and  d*  struction  of  women,  fair  and  lovely 
as  well  as  worn  and  withere<l,  who  allowed,  when  writhing  under  the  diabolical 
torture  that  the  blackness  of  man's  heart  had  devited  for  them,  that  they  were 
iedt-ed  in  league  with  the  Prince  of  Darki.ess  and  the  jiowers  thereof  to  work 
the  ill  and  evil  that  ignorance  and  creiliility  attributed  to  them. 

But  there  seems  to  be  rt>asonable  excuse  ft>r  human  retearch  in  the  so-called 
sciences  of  alchemy  and  astrology — for  the  rpu-st  that  has  been  made  in  mediteval 
ages  for  the  draught  that  was  said  to  be  the  very  essence  of  the  life-giving 
principle — and  for  belief  in  the  terrible  powers  of  the  witch  and  wizard.  In 
modern  chemistry — which  is  basal  on  the  discoveries  of  the  alchemists  in  their 
search  for  the  art  of  making  gold — the  diamond,  the  most  precious  of  all  gems, 
has  been  produced  from  charcoal,  or  carbon,  inclosed  in  a  crucible  hermetically 
sealed  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  intense  heat.  Wits  it,  then,  an  extravagant 
idea  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  imagine  that  certain  combinations 
of  chemical  ingreiients  with  some  of  the  baser  metals  would  produce  gold?  Had 
one  of  these  fathers  of  chemistry  discovered  the  key  to  Nature’s  wondrous  secret, 
he  would  have  been  a  man  of  mark  indeed  to  future  ages ;  but  all  have  signally 
failed,  and,  in  couse<iueuce,  have  been  branded  with  undeserved  epithets,  neither 
truthful  nor  polite. 

With  regard  to  astrology — the  nursing-mother  of  the  science  cf  astronomy 
— we  scout,  and  justly  enough,  the  pretensions  of  those  who  would  endeavour  to 
foreshadow  the  future,  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  of  a  iiewly-liorn  infant 
from  the  relative  ijosition  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  time  of  its  birth.  Yet 
the  wise  men,  Mayi,  of  Kasteru  regions,  recognised  the  star  of  Our  Saviour  in  the 
east,  and,  guided  by  its  motion  through  the  vault  of  heaven,  came  from  afar  to 
worship  the  Divine  Babe,  presenting  gifts  that  denoted  Ilis  threefold  capacity  as 
King,  Priest,  and  Prophet. 

It  was  no  strange  thing,  and  nothing  to  excite  our  sneers  and  contemptuous 
wonder,  that  men  should  ransack  Nature  for  the  life-giving  elixir,  though  it  is 
dilfijult  to  imagine  why  they  thought  that  they  must  necessarily  find  it  in  the  form 
of  a  iJOtion.  Side  by  side  with  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  grew  the  tree  of  life,  by  eating  the  fruit  of  which  man  would  live 
for  ever.  It  wiis  not  forbidden  fruit,  like  the  fruit  of  the  first-named  tree,  when 
Adam  and  Eve  were  first  placed  in  Paradise ;  it  was  not  until  man  bad  fallen  by 
transgression,  and  the  punishment  of  death  on  every  member  of  the  human  race 
had  been  pronounced,  that  chenibim  and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way 
were  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,  lest  man 
shouUl  be  tempte-J,  in  defiance  and  desjiair,  to  seek  to  elude  the  fiat  of  the  Divine 
will,  and  imixitently  endeavour  to  escape  the  dreaded  doom  of  death. 
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Surely  it  seems  to  suggest  that  the  discovery  of  the  life-giring  principle,  either 
in  the  vegetable  or  mineral  kingdom,  is  simply  impossible.  It  is  a  secret  which 
may  exist,  but  which- will  uever  he  discovered,  as  it  is  contrary  to  God’s  word  that 
mau  should  live  and  not  die,  or  even  prolong  the  term  of  his  existence  beyond  the 
spau  allotted  as  the  period  of  life ;  for  the  Almighty  chose  to  clost^  the  i)athway 
that  led  to  the  tree  of  life  against  all  who  should  dare  to  invade  its  precincts  us 
soon  as  sin  and  death  liad  entered  the  world  and  marred  the  form  that  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  after  llis  likeness,  the  glorious  casket  of  a  living  and 
immortal  soul. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  no  attempt  to  throw  out  hints  that  may  lead 
to  a  renewed  search  for  what  can  never  bo  found — not  because  it  is  impassible  that 
such  a  principle  may  exist,  but  because  all  inej^uiry  for  it  is  discouuteuaucei  and 
forbidden  by  (iod's  holy  word.  It  is  intended  only  as  a  shght  apology  for  those 
who  believed,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  in  the  existence  of  such  a  wonderful 
element  of  life  somewhere  within  the  luiiits  of  our  corn  r  of  creation,  for  which 
they  have  been  stigmatised  as  fools  and  blockheads  by  those  who  are  ^xissing  wise 
in  their  own  conceit ;  for  they  seemed  to  have  erred  solely,  not  in  believing  that 
what  they  sought  for  with  such  indomitable  irerseveranee  could  be  found,  but  in 
forgetting  that  when  the  irenalty  of  death  had  been  incurred  by  the  parent  of  us 
all,  and  by  us  through  him,  God  had  willed  that  it  should  Ire  hidden  from  mortal 
ken  for  ever. 

In  the  jiresent  day  no  one  will  follow  Mr.  Margrave’s  example,  and  seek  the 
wilds  of  Australia  with  lamps  and  caldron  and  herlia  of  Arabia  to  make  life-giving- 
broth  of  th-it  astounding  substance  that  Allen  Fenwick  so  provokingly  dechnes  to 
describe  for  our  edification  and  guidance  in  these  matters.  It  is  patent  to  all  that 
the  once  fascinating  pursuit  of  alchemy  is  abandoned,  and  the  culture  of 
astrology  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  Zadkiel  and  Cinderella  Smale ;  but  a  craving  for 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  su])ernatural,  and  a  desire  for  dabbling  in  witch¬ 
craft  of  a  whiter  aud  rather  more  innocent  kind  than  that  Avhich  turned  unhaiijiy 
boys  and  girls  into  pincushions  and  needle-books,  aud  caused  the  body-  to  waste  as  a 
nice  wax  doll  gradually  melted  by  a  series  of  roastings  before  a  roaring  sea-coal 
fire — which  transformed  broomsticks  into  nags  that  never  tired,  aud  drew  Strasbourg 
pies  and  jrink  champagne  from  twisted  haybauds  and  halters  dangling  from  the 
rafters  of  some  dismal  ruin — is  still  rampant  even  in  the  bcveuth  decade  of  the 
matter-of-fact  nineteenth  century. 

But  the  venue  of  the  performance  is  now  wholly  changed,  as  well  as  the 
scenery,  dresses,  aud  appointments  of  the  entire  eiitertaiiimeut.  The  character 
and  appearance  of  the  professor,  too,  is  altered,  aud  there  is  something  cosy  aud 
comfortable  in  the  manner  in  which  necromancy  is  prosecuted  in  the  present  day. 
It  no  longer  skulks  in  the  by-ways  of  society,  but  walks  ojicnly  in  its  highways ;  it 
is  no  longer  of  the  dutgeon,  irot  even  of  the  kitchen,  but  of  the  drawing-room. 
It  was  formerly  practised  in  darkness  aud  secrecy — in  the  midst  of  an  admiring 
circle  of  toads  aud  bats,  with  all  the  weird  and  terrific  accompaniments  of  skulls  aud 
bones,  unearthly  gibberiugs  aud  lambent  fires,  in  situations  in  which  the  combinerl 
infiueuce  of  damp  and  horror  made  every  srpiarc  inch  of  the  flesh  of  the  uninitiated 
participator  in  tire  unhallowed  rites  crawl  and  creep,  and  his  hair  stand  on  end, 
regardless  of  the  influence  of  bandoline,  or  any  preparation  of  the  seeds  of  the 
quince.  It  is  now  j>erform(d  in  an  ajraitmeut  carpeteil,  f mulshed,  aud  lighted  with 
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gas,  in  which  the  ccrcmouies  gone  through  are  in  every  way  calculated  to  reassure 
the  neophyte,  allay  his  apprehensions,  and  set  him  at  his  ease.  The  traditional 
lean  and  withered  hag  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  bristled  chin  and  a  nose 
like  a  sickle,  attired  in  cloak  of  scarlet  and  steeple  hat,  with  a  black  cat  on 
her  shoulder,  is  now  replaced  by  a  lady  encircled  with  a  proper  allowance  of 
crinoline,  or  a  gentleman  in  regulation  peg-tops.  But  there  is  a  change  even  beyond 
the  points  which  have  been  mentioned — the  very  titles  of  the  art  and  its  professors 
have  been  altered :  what  was  necromancy  is  now  spiritualism ;  and  the  presiding 
high  priest  or  priestess  of  the  mysteries  is  no  longer  called  witch  when  of  the 
feminine  gender,  and  wizard  when  of  the  masculine,  but  both  are  styled  in 
common  by  a  less  expressive  appellation — that  of  medium. 

Spiritualism  has  its  dark  and  fair  aspect,  like  the  shield,  with  one  side  white 
and  the  other  side  black,  about  which  the  knights  of  the  fable  first  uucourteously 
gave  each  other  the  fib  direct,  and  then  incontinently  proceeded  to  mutual  poking 
and  drubbing  with  the  points  and  butt-ends  of  their  respective  lances,  imtil  a  {msser- 
by,  who  had  happened  to  look  at  both  sides,  set  them  to  rights  again  by  shelving 
that  both  were  right  and  both  were  wrong.  It  is  the  folly,  nonsense,  rubbish, 
imposture,  and  scandal  of  the  present  day,  as  it  was  styled  by  the  editors  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  daily  and  weekly  press,  in  their  anxiety  to  throw  stones  at  their  big  brother 
of  the  TiiiKs,  when  he  had,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  as  the  case  may  be,  aided 
in  shovelling  guineas  into  Mr.  Forster’s  pocket.  Some,  if  memory  does  not  deceive 
one,  gibbeted  it  as  an  abomination  and  as  a  thing  unclean  and  accursed ;  and — 
audi  alteram  partem — give  us  the  other  side  of  the  story — it  was  also  considered, 
by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  unblemished  reputation  and  the  highest  intellect, 
**  a  truth  shining  with  a  steady  lustre,  and,  in  many  instances,  like  a  vivifying 
sun,  upon  the  souls  of  intelligent,  thoughtful,  truth-seeking  persons."  1  trust  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  1  refer  to  such  advocates  of  spiritualism  as 
William  and  Mary  Ilowitt,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  Crossland, 
Judge  Edmonds,  and  others  whose  veracity  cannot  be  impeachetl  nor  their  sincerity 
questioned,  and  not  to  those  who  make  a  gain  by  the  exhibition  of  some  miserable 
attempts  at  legerdemain,  including  the  latest  American  arrival  who  pockets  British 
sovereigns  by  the  score  in  Bryanston-street,  Portman-square.  He,  to  use  the 
mildest  expression,  is  a  “  light-fingered  gentleman”  of  the  shallowest  pretensions ; 
whose  performances  may  be  seen  any  day  at  the  Colosseum,  far  better  done,  and 
for  a  twenty-first  part  of  the  cost ;  who  is  all  but  disowned  by  the  advocates  of 
spiritualism,  in  whose  ranks  he  claims  to  hold  a  high  position  as  a  “  test  medium," 
and  scouted  by  their  chief  organ  in  England,  the  Hpiritmd  Magazine. 

But  a  deeper  inquiry  into  the  pretensions  of  spiritualism  must  be  left  until  its 
origin,  nature,  and  present  state  have  been  traced  as  completely  as  the  limits  of 
these  chapters  will  allow.  It  will  suffice  at  present  to  define  it  broadly  as  a  system 
of  intercommunication  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
world,  by  the  agency  of  certain  persons  termed  mer/m,  with  whom,  for  some  peculiar 
reason  or  other  which  is  at  present  unknown,  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  said  to  be 
en  rapport ;  and  to  state  that  this  system  has  been  carried  on  as  a  regular  matter  of 
business  iu  America  for  many  years  past,  “  thirty  thousand  vudia  practising  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States"  even  in  1853.  It  has  already  excited  a 
considerable  degree  of  attention  in  this  country,  especially  in  fashionable  and 
literary  circles,  to  an  extent  that  makes  Hippolyte  Bailliere  and  Bookseller’s  Row 
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rejoice  alike ;  for  uew  books  on  spiritualism,  magnetism,  and  mesmerism  find  eager 
purchasers ;  and  as  for  anything  second-hand  on  either  of  these  subjects,  it  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  get  for  money,  leaving  love  out  of  the  (lucstiou  altogether, 
since  Mr,  Forster  came  over,  and  the  Times  patted  him  approvingly  on  the  back. 

That  wo  arc  surrounded  by  agents  for  good  or  evil,  who  are  invisible  to  mortal 
vision,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  We  dare  not  refuse  to  believe  that  our 
adversary  the  devil  goes  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour ; 
wc  know  that  evil  agency  was  allowed  to  operate  on  Job,  to  the  destruction  of  his 
temporal  xx)esessioLs  and  family,  and  his  personal  distress  and  discomfort.  M  e 
know  also  that  a  lying  spirit  was  permitted  to  leave  the  ]>reseiice  of  (iod  on  a 
mission  of  delusion  to  certain  false  prophets,  to  lure  Ahab,  Iviug  of  Israel,  to  his 
destruction  at  Ramoth-dilead.  If  we  allow,  then,  that  evil  spirits  aio  permitted 
to  buffet  us  as  thorns  in  the  ilesh,  why  are  we  to  “  l*ish !”  and  “  I’ooh !’’  a;id  cry 
“  Pshaw  1"  with  every  variety  of  sneer,  and  shrug,  and  contemptuous  gesture, 
when  any  one  ventures  to  pro[>ound  that  ministering  spirits  hedge  us  round  from 
evil,  and  that  these  guardian  angels  are  the  disembodie^l  spirits  of  these  who 
loved  us  and  whom  we  loved  while  they  sojourned  with  us  ou  earth,  and  that  they 
seek  and  strive  to  hold  communion  with  us It  may  be  true,  as  the  spiritualists 
assert;  and,  if  it  be  so,  is  it  not  a  thought  full  of  happy  comfort? — a  bright 
extension  of  the  idea  expressed  in  Dibdin’s  well-known  lines — 

“  There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft. 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  jioor  Jack?” 

May  there  not  bo  those  near  us  and  around  us  whose  mission  it  is  to  combat  evil  in 
our  behalf — to  guard  us  from  injury,  and  even  to  direct  us  in  our  daily  path,  as  is 
often  evinced  in  the  occurrence  of  circumstances,  trilling  in  themselves,  which  form 
a  turning-point  leading  to  results  productive  of  the  greatest  good '/ 

Before  entering  any  further  on  an  exposition  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
spiritualism,  which  is  magic,  in  the  })re3ent  phase  of  the  world’s  existence,  in  the 
primary  and  highest  acceptation  of  the  word,  it  may  not  bo  out  of  place  to  give  a 
very  brief  summary  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  magic  through  various  stages  from 
the  earliest  times,  with  a  casual  mention  of  a  few  of  its  most  noted  professors. 
Enuemoser  tells  us  that  it  “signilied  the  office  and  knowledge  of  the  priest,  who 
was  called  Mag,  Magius,  Magiusi,  and  afterwards  Magi  and  Magician.”  Among  the 
Parsees,  the  Medes,  and  the  Egyptians,  a  higher  knowledge  of  nature  was  under¬ 
stood  by  the  term  magic,  with  which  religion,  and  particularly  astronomy,  were 
associated.  The  initiated  and  their  disciples  were  called  Magicians — that  is.  The 
M’ise — which  was  also  the  case  among  the  Greeks. 

The  early  magicians  and  priests  were,  therefore,  carefully  traiiieil  and  instructed 
in  the  secret  teachings  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  and,  ou  account  of  their 
knowledge,  they  were  regarded  by  the  people  with  the  highest  reverence.  And 
this  would  be  no  wonder,  as,  to  the  people  generally,  the  subtle  workings  and  wonders 
of  nature,  or  natural  magic,  and  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  art 
of  healing,  were  even  as  sealed  books.  But  whatever  savours  of  mystery  par  takes 
largely  of  the  marvellous,  and  the  common  herd  of  mankind  gradually  began  to 
attribute  supernatural  powers  to  the  priests,  and  the  priests  sought  to  extend  their 
power  by  calling  to  their  aid  all  the  wonders  of  nature  with  which  they  liad 
become  acquainted,  and  using  them  unduly  and  improperly  to  increase  the  awe 
with  which  they  were  regarded. 
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And  this  was  the  consequence :  reverence  and  respect  degenerated  into  super¬ 
stitious  fear,  and  the  power  gained  by  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of 
nature  grew  into  a  dangerous  priestcraft,  and  magic  soon  became  separated  into 
two  classes — higher,  or  spiritual  magic,  founded  on  this  maxim,  "•  Man  may  be¬ 
come,  by  the  iissistance  and  co-uperatiuu  of  spiritual  powers,  and  the  ca{>aciiies  of 
his  higher  divine  origin,  ca])able  of  a  higher  sphere  of  activity,  us  well  without 
as  within  himself,  which  gives  him  dominion  over  his  own,  and  over  surrounding 
nature and  lower,  or  black  magic,  better  known  as  the  black  art.  The  higher 
form  of  magic  was  soon  neglected,  or  cultivated  but  by  few  ;  while  the  black  art, 
under  which  is  classed  the  magic  of  the  Mediieval  Ages,  and  which  includes 
alchemy,  enchantments,  sorcery,  control  of  the  elements,  and  the  power  of 
changing  men  into  animal.'!,  was  sedulously  followed  from  a  very  early  jieriod. 

It  appears  that  the  earliest  records  of  magic  are  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Cabbala,  which  teaches  that  “man  is  euulrfed,  by  his  nature,  to 
look  into  the  realms  of  the  supernatural  and  the  invisible,  as  well  im  to  act 
magically  above  and  below.”  “In  order  to  produce  magical  results,  a  very  firm 
w  111  is  reipiuiite  to  attract  the  very  highest  spiritual  intluence,  and  to  re-act  upon  it. 
The  will  of  the  u]>erator  must  also  be  completely  in  haimuuy  with  his  object,  and 
alone  be  directed  towards  it.  A  very  |)OWenul  and  vivid  imugination  is  also  re¬ 
quisite."  The  Cabbala  also  teaches  that  the  man  who  would  study  magic  “must 
be  iitted  fur  such  things,”  and  maintains  “  that  every  follower  of  the  black  act  must 
have  something  inqaikct  or  diseased  about  him.” 

it  is  to  lie  regretted  that  the  outlines  of  a  study  so  fascinating  as  a  history  of 
magic  in  all  its  forms  must  necessarily  be  so  brief ;  but,  from  what  has  been  said,  it 
may  be  gathered  that  the  higher,  or  spiritual  magic  is  a  striving  after  that  wliich 
is  above  us,  proceeding  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual,  which  the  old  Jewish 
philosophei-s  contend  that  man  may  attain  by  the  capacities  that  are  innate  in  him 
by  reason  of  his  divine  origin,  by  the  aid  of  those  spiritual  powers  that  work  for 
good.  The  lower  form  of  magic — among  the  practices  of  which  witchcraft  and 
sorcery  stand  pre-eminent — is  that  in  w  hich,  by  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  man  seeks 
to  do.  all  kiuds  of  unnatural  and  wicked  deeds,  not  reuiaiuiiig,  indeed,  a  passive 
instrument  in  their  hands,  but  seeking  to  use  and  control  them  according  to  his 
will,  succeeding  in  the  sorcery  he  practises,  if  he  be  naturally  inclined  thereto,  until 
his  soul  is  often  ltd  irrevocably  astray  from  God,  and  sunk  into  eternal  darkness. 

Now,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  magic,  as  the  Cabbala  describes  it,  it  is  at 
least  charitable,  on  the  one  hand,  to  allow  that  the  present  spiritualists,  who  axe 
not  inllueiieed  by  gaiu  in  asserting  tbeir  full  couvictiou  of  the  reality  of  the  super¬ 
natural  things  they  tee,  and  hear,  and  feel,  belong  to  a  class  of  people  who  arc 
inlluenceil  by  a  desire  to  attain  the  higher  form.  It  is  equally  fair  to  consider,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  those  stout  and  jaunty  gentlemen  who  can  see  through  thin 
envelopes,  but  not  tbiougli  briek  wails,  as  a  genuine  magician  should,  es}tecially 
with  all  the  ghostly  aides-de-camp  he  professes  to  have  about  him,  are  presii- 
diyiluleurs  and  professors  of  legerdemain  of  the  meanest  order.  They  are  among 
those  w  horn  the  dark  hero  in  ugly  boots,  w  ho  pi{>ed  to  the  medimval  witches  when¬ 
ever  they  chose  to  indulge  in  a  the  dautuiUe,  could  lead  by  the  nose  as  easily  as  he 
himself  was  once  led  by  that  organ  in  the  nipping  embrace  of  a  pair  of  tongs  by 
the  stern  St.  Duustau  of  remaikablc  memory. 

But,  doubtless,  some  who  are  inwardly  comforting  themselves  with  a  mental 
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reply  to  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  jxiragraph,  to  the  effect  that  magic 
is  all  moonshine,  garnished  with  ejaculatory  thanks  that  Sir  Michael  Scott  is  deep 
enough  uudergrouuit — to  say  nothing  of  the  state  his  remains  must  be  in  by  this 
time — and  that  Matthew  Hopkins  and  others  of  his  enlightened  profession  have 
long  since  shown  all  the  old  women  the  utter  folly  and  wickedness  of  trying  to 
gallop  on  broomsticks,  will  feel  very  uncomfortable  when  it  is  asserted  to  be  an  in¬ 
controvertible  fact  that  the  lower  form  of  magic  has  undoubtedly  been  practised, 
and,  therefore,  may  be  practised  again,  as  the  laws  of  nature  are  immutable,  un¬ 
changeable,  from  the  beginning. 

The  practice  of  witchcraft  was  strictly  forbidden  to  the  .Jewish  i>cople,  and 
necromancy  as  well.  The  i>enalty  of  death  was  denounced  on  the  witch  and  the 
invoker  of  the  dead,  and  scourging  on  the  questioner  of  spirits  raisetl  by  necro¬ 
mantic  arts.  There  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  inspired  lawgiver  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  issue  such  ordinances  against  the  jiraclice  of  the  lower  form  of 
magic  if  the  possibility  of  its  performance  had  nut  been  a  known  fact  iu  the  jxiriod 
in  which  he  lived.  The  Egyptian  priests  were  famous  for  their  acquaintance  with 
magic.  With  their  enenautments”  they  imitated  the  miiacle  of  turning  a  rod 
into  a  serpent  that  M  .sea  wrought  before  Pharaoh,  and  the  first  two  plagues  that 
were  sent  upon  the  land  of  Egypt — the  transformation  of  the  w.iters  of  the  Nile 
into  blood,  and  the  jilague  of  frogs — and  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  expressly 
Stated  that  they  “did  so,”  and  not  that  they  were  merely  pennitUd  to  work  such 
wonders  upon  those  special  occasions. 

Many  passages  of  Holy  Writ  bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  sorcery  and 
sorcerers  during  the  whole  period  of  time  over  which  the  history  of  the  Bible 
extends,  'ihe  priests  of  all  Oriental  nations  were  remarkable  for  the  proficiency 
they  attained  as  magicians,  and  the  form  that  they  first  practised  was  of  a  far 
higher  nature  than  that  which  we  mostly  find  existing  among  the  (ireeks  and 
Romans,  although  many  philo-.ophers  of  these  nations  may  be  named  as  teachers 
of  the  higher  form.  The  priests  of  the  heathen  gods  chiefly  practised  natural 
magic,  to  wliich  must  be  attributed  the  wonders  of  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  the 
oracles  at  Dodona,  Dephi,  and  Oropus,  in  Greece ;  those  of  Mallos  and  Characta 
in  ^ksia  Minor ;  and  the  prophetic  fury  of  the  Sibyls,  among  whom  the  Sibyl  of 
Cumieo  in  Italy,  seems  the  most  renowned. 

The  first  magicians  recorde<l  in  history  are  the  priests  of  Egypt,  although  they 
are  not  to  be  esteemed  as  the  originators  of  the  art.  Zoroaster,  8uppoi?ed  to  have 
lived  lO'Sd,  ii.c.,  taught  the  principles  of  the  higher  magic  in  Persia.  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  lamblichus,  and  Socrates  were  eminent  teachers  of  magic  in  its  purer  form  ; 
but  the  most  renowned  among  the  ancients  for  his  miraculous  cures  and  magical  arts 
was  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  whose  wonders,  it  is  believed,  were  effected  by  magnetism. 
Magic  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  entirely,  or  very  nearly  so,  of  a  character  iu  which  a  de¬ 
sire  to  work  evil  is  predominant,  and  about  this  many  curious  and  entertaining  works 
have  lieen  publishetl  in  late  years.  Among  the  alchemists  of  the  thirteenth  century 
who  practised  curious  arts,  Roger  Bacon,  Albertus  Maguus,  and  Raymond  l.ully 
are  most  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  Rosicruciaus,  a  sect  of 
mystic  philosopliers,  appeared  in  Germany.  In  the  sixteenth  lived  the  mystics, 
magicians,  and  philocophers,  Paracelsus,  Van  Helmcnt,  Cornelius  Agripjia, 
Baptista  Porta,  and  .Jerome  Cardan.  In  the  seventeenth  we  find  Father  Atha¬ 
nasius  Kircher,  and  Tcnzcl  Wirdig  writing  on  the  universal  magnelifm,  attr  c- 
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tion,  sympathy,  and  repulsion  that  j)ervade  nature ;  Maxwell  and  Graham,  Scotch 
physicians,  practising  cures  by  magnetic  means ;  and  Valentine  Greatrakes,  an 
Irishman,  curing  iliseases  and  distempers  by  the  touch  of  his  hand  only.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  writings  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg  and  Jacob  Ibihme  treat 
of  tlie  spirit  world,  containing,  in  the  opinion  of  EuncmcEer,  “a  matured  i>hilc- 
sophy  and  true  magic;”  Gassuer  and  Mesmer  working  cures  and  wonders  by 
animal  magnetism ;  and  Joseph  Balsamo,  Count  of  Cagliostro,  a  clever  adventurer 
and  agent  of  a  secret  society,  w  ho  endeavoured  to  revive  the  mysteries  of  the  llosy 
Cross.  And  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  liave  table-turning  and  spirit-rapping^ 
of  which — as  it  has  been  in  times  past,  and  is  in  times  present — more  anon  ;  the 
writings  of  the  Gei'ma;i  philosopher  Schopenhauer,  which  ought  to  appear  iu  an 
English  dress ;  and,  lastly,  that  great  apostle  of  genuine  Transatlantic  impudence, 
Mr.  Forster. 


- ^ - 

CHARLES  DE  BERNARD. 

Tnc  readers  of  this  ^lagazine  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  this  author, 
as  from  time  to  time  translations  of  his  tales  have  appeared  in  these  pages.  \Vo 
have  often  been  surprised  at  English  critics  of  French  literature  passing  him  over 
in  silence ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see,  by  an  article  headed  with  the  name  of  Charles 
de  Bernard,  in  a  late  number  of  the  London  Jit  view,  that  he  is  coming  to  l)e 
properly  estimated.  We  extract  the  following  from  the  notice  in  question,  and 
have  to  announce  that  we  shall  shortly  commence  a  new  tale  of  his : — 

“  It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  De  ISernard  that  his  works  are  ahsolutelr  free  from  the 
baneful  influences  to  which  we  have  adverted.  When  you  read  either  his  shorter  sketches  or  his 
more  elaborate  novels,  you  ouly  i'eel  that  he  is  making  the  best  story  that  he  can  out  of  his 
materials.  The  reader's  mind  is  never  crossed  with  a  suspicion  that  the  author  is  a  preacker  of 
a  new  doctrine  under  the  guise  of  a  novelist.  The  novel  is  there  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  to 
write  a  good  and  amusing  novel  is  obviously  the  sole  aim  of  the  author.  Vvhat  his  observation  of 
life  and  analysis  of  character  have  taught  him  comes  outin  the  regular  development  of  his  drama 
and  his  personages.  If  a  moral  is  to  be  drawn  from  a  careful  delineation  of  human  life,  it  is 
there  for  the  reader  to  make  the  best  cf  it  that  he  can ;  but  De  Uemard  is  content  to  work  out 
his  drama  to  the  end  without  informing  the  public  that  he  has  a  mission  to  improve  them,  and 
without  iutimating  the  moral  purpose  of  his  work.  The  construction  of  his  stories  is  generally 
very  good ;  and  the  plots,  eeldom  very  intricate,  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  interest  to  the  end. 
In  the  delineation  of  some  classes  of  characters  he  is  peculiarly  happy,  and  it  may  be  said  gene¬ 
rally  that  the  persons  introduced  are  distinctly  defined  individualities,  whose  characters  are 
brought  out  by  their  actions  and  their  words  in  the  progress  of  the  story  more  than  by  the 
description  and  explanations  of  the  author.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  a  good  novel,  for,  unless  the  personages  act  and  tell  their  own  story,  the  dramatic 
character  of  the  novel  is  lost,  and  the  interest  is  gone,  as  far  as  most  readers  are  concerued.  De 
Bernard's  actors  converse  like  people  made  of  flesh  and  blocd,  though  in  some  instances  they  have 
a  good  deal  more  wit  than  one  often  encounters  in  real  life.  However,  the  dialogue  is  often  very 
sparkling,  and  never  other  than  refined.  All  bis  work  seems  to  have  been  very  carefully  finished, 
.fudging  from  the  quantity  which  he  has  left,  and  the  time  during  which  be  was  recognised  as  a 
popular  writer,  we  should  conclude  that  he  gave  ample  time  and  thought  to  all  that  he  produced 
— iu  a  word,  that  he  never  became  a  back  writer.  .  .  .  We  may  also  add  that  bis  view  of 
life  is  a  healthy  one ;  his  social  criticism  is  genial  and  humorous ;  his  moral  judgments  are  care¬ 
fully  considered,  and  are  sound  without  being  severe.” 
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Seateu  in  a  very  crowded  public  assembly, 
we  noticed,  not  far  oil'  from  where  wo  were 
ilaced,  a  lady  without  a  feat,  and  thou(;ht  she 
ouked  very  tired  of  standing.  Now,  some  of 
the  conventional  (and  hypocritical)  applications 
of  the  rule  which  postpones  a  man's  conveni¬ 
ence  to  a  woman's,  we  stronujusly  olject 
against.  It  is,  for  example,  absurd  and  cruel 
to  insist  that  a  gentleman  shall  always  be 
ready  to  get  “  outside”  an  omnibus  because  a 
lady  wants  to  get  “inside;”  lor  the  gentleman 
may  have  several  ladies  depending  on  his  exer¬ 
tions  (in  other  words,  on  his  health),  and  may 
be  unht,  at  the  moment,  to  face  the  east  wind 
which  may  be  blowing,  while  all  the  “  lady” 
who  wants  to  tnrn  him  out  has  to  sutl'er,  if  he 
declines  to  more,  is,  to  wait  a  few  minutes  for 
the  next  omnibus.  However,  standing  is  one 
of  the  things  which  a  man,  with  no  exceptions 
but  those  (d'  peculiar  illness,  can  keep  up  with 
impunity  lunger  than  a  woman ;  and  we  looked 
round  to  see  if  there  was  a  seat  vacant,  intend¬ 
ing  (of  course),  if  there  was  none,  to  give  up 
our  own.  Hard  by,  wo  observed  a  vacant 
space,  and  our  eyes  glanced,  no  doubt,  from 
the  unoccupied  seat  to  the  lady,  with  some 
degree  of  meaning  in  them.  Hut  it  was,  of 
course,  the  work  of  haif  a  second  of  time,  or 
less.  Quick  as  thought,  a  gentleman  behind 
us  said,  “That  seat  is  engaged,  sir.”  How 
startled  and  how  pleaded  we  were  at  such  a 
rare  display  of  observing  forecast !  This 
gentleman  had  noticed  what  was  going  on  in 
our  mind,  and,  to  save  trouble  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  had  given  us,  beforehand,  just  the  infor¬ 
mation  suited  to  the  situation.  Now  that 
gentleman,  whoever  he  was,  had  a  talent  fur — 
Uryanisation  in  Daily  Life,  which  is  the  title 
of  the  new  essay  by  .Mr.  Autiiuk  Hkips,  the 
author  of  “  Friends  in  Clouucil,”  “  Companions 
of  my  Solitude,”  the  “  History  of  the  .Spanish 
Conquest  of  South  America,”  and  a  few  other 
less  notable  things.  Uf  course,  it  is  publi.shed, 
if  aprupvs  of  anything,  apropos  of  the  Cireat 
Interiiaiional  Kzliibition;  and  one  mav,  per¬ 
haps,  regret  that  it  comes  too  late  to  Le  any¬ 
thing  but  a  commentary.  However,  all  the 
books  in  the  world  will  not  teach  “  organisa¬ 
tion.”  Our  friend  of  the  lecture-room  had  not 
learnt  his  forecast  out  of  essays ;  it  was  part 
of  himself,  and  involving  neither  merit  nor 
demerit,  though  it  made  him  much  mure  valu¬ 
able  as  a  human  being,  and  (if  be  was  as  good- 
natured  as  he  was  acute)  much  more  agreeable. 
The  organiser  is  born,  not  made.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  that  absurd  dogmatism 
which  so  easily  imposes  upon  timid  and  ac¬ 
quiescent  minds,  said  that  all  men  were  brave : 
we  suspect  he  was  too  conscious  of  the  dilfe- 
rence  between  himself  and  most  ineu  ever  to 
have  said  that  all  men  are  oiganisers. 

In  truth,  it  is  nut  always  clear  in  Mr.  Helps's 
essay  what  he  intends  by  organisation— he  con¬ 
fesses  as  much.  He  tells  a  story  about  a  great 
party  or  entertainment,  at  which,  when  the  last 
moment  arrived,  it  was  discovered  that  there 


I  were  not  lights  enough,  and  every  one  was  in 
I  despair,  until  a  servant  hit  upon  the  device  of 
I  seizing  and  appropriating  the  lamps  uf  the  car- 
I  riiiges  ill  whicli  the  guests  arrived,  liut  this 
'  story,  while  it  illustrates  the  tmnt  of  orgaiiisa- 
I  tiuii  (fur  the  necessities  in  the  article  of  illuini- 
j  nation  ought  to  have  been  fore.seeii  and  provided 
!  for),  does  nut  seem  to  us  to  illustrate,  in  what 
,  the  footman  did,  the  talent  uf  organisation.  It 
I  exemplifies,  rather,  readiness  of  resource,  which 
I  is  quite  another  thing.  I'he  Irishman  is  (to  go 
back  to  Homer  for  a  phrase)  “fertile  in  expe¬ 
dients,”  like  Ulysses,  and  “  fertile  in”  sudden 
;  “expedients but  the  slow  and  “  brutal”  Suzou 
I  is  a  much  greater  organiser.  No  doubt  the 
.  talent  of  organisation,  and  that  of  quick  in¬ 
vention,  under  pressure,  may  exist  together, 

I  and  sometimes  do  exist  together — or,  at  least, 

I  seem  to  do  so,  as  iii  great  commanders.  But, 

I  on  the  whole,  the  two  things  are  opposed  to 
j  each  other.  A  great  organiser  who,  in  a  iiio- 
I  meiit  of  danger,  inake.s  a  weapon  out  of  an  ob- 
I  st'icle,  dues  so  partly  out  uf  what  is  called 
;  “inspiration”  (wliich  is  really  nothing  but 
I  the  storeJ-up  strength  of  a  mind  in  the 
habit  of  concentrating  itself),  and  partly  be- 
j  cause  the  forecast  with  which  he  has  settlcil 
I  beforehand  whatever  could  be  put  into  a  dia- 
I  gram  leaves  him  at  leisure  to  devote  himself 
I  wholly,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  the  exigency  of 
I  the  uiomenf.  The  talent  of  organisation  lies, 

I  in  fact,  rather  in  seeing  what  is  going  to  come 
I  next,  and  next,  and  next,  than  in  supplying 
1  remedies  when  mischief  is  done,  or  extempo- 
I  rising  supplies  when  ueeds  have  arisen.  We  can 
I  think  of  no  better  instance  of  what  we  should 
,  call  the  exercise  of  the  organising  faculty  than 
I  what  may  be  seen  at  an  important  surgical 
operation.  There,  whoever  takes  part  in  it  ha.s 
bis  precise  duty  assigned  to  him  beforehand, 
and  what  is  called  a  “  hitch’' — by  which,  tor 
instance,  an  artery  might  miss  being  tied  at  the 
I  right  moment — is  unknown.  Hut  every  day 
1  one  may  observe,  if  not  the  exercise  of  the  or¬ 
ganising  gift,  plenty  of  behaviour  which  shows 
I  the  want  ot  it.  Ciet  into  an  omnibus  threc- 
i  parts  full,  or  try  to  make  your  way  through  an 
aisle  of  people  rather  closely  packed,  and  you 
I  will  be  struck  with  the  difference  between  meu 
I  and  women  in  their  capacity  of  seeing  what  is 
i  to  come  next,  and  preparing  lor  it.  One  per¬ 
son  will  appear  to  Know,  by  an  instinct  which 
'  enables  him  to  see  through  the  back  of  his 
I  head,  that  he  is  the  least  little  bit  in  your  way, 
i  and  he  will  edge  aside  accordingly.  Another 
i  will  appear  totally  unconscious  of  the  strin- 
i  gencies  uf  time  and  space,  and  leave  both  to  do 
j  their  best  and  worst.  Now,  the  man  who  with- 
I  draws  his  foot  just  enough  to  admit  the  new- 
]  comer  into  a  narrow  space,  or  who  has  a 
labouring  foot  on  a  stair,  and  seta  the  door  ajar 
I  for  the  servant  with  the  cumbersome  tray,  has 
'  the  stuff  of  an  organiser  in  him — in  some  de- 
j  gree.  He  has,  probably,  good-nature  as  well ; 
'  but  evidently  he  has  forecast. 

1  A  very  fair  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  book 
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before  us  will  be  gained  by  glancing  at  an  ex¬ 
tract.  not  from  tbe  essay  itself,  but  from  a  con¬ 
versation  (which  the  author  tells  us  really  took 
place)  in  a  iailw«y-c  irriage — a  conversation 
about  its  merits  among  per.'ons  who  had  read  it 
(fome  of  them,  at  least),  and  did  not  know  that 
their  lellow-travelh  r  was  the  antli  r.  The 
p.issagc  we  select  v.tll  speak  tor  itself: — 

“  LAWviin _ .Still) !  Ixit  us  each  uive  an  iiistanre. 

( He  ait  afrrre<l  )  Well.  1  say,  iiownere  is  oraanisa. 
tion  more  wantnl  than  at  a  publie  nieetiin;.  All 
goes  wrooK  If  Iwoor  time  clever  rdlows  have  not 
met  hcfore.  a-nl  drawn  ii|)  all  the  resolutions,  with 
a  paper  ot  atreiiila  tor  the  cli.iirnian.  AtthemiM  t. 
ilia  everythina  niusi  go  like  clockwork.  Who  is  to 
protiose.  anil  Mho  is  to  second,  a  resolution  must  ho 
alisoliitely  settlid.  Ihcre  iiiU't  he  no  detestahle 
modesty  of  ]ieople  conspieuousiy  Isiwina  to  one 
another,  anti  siycia,  *Xo.  sir,  not  1;  I  iiiii  not  of 
liiiportaiiee  iiiouahiii  the  county,’  dtc..  fkc.  The 
ineeiiiias  mast  ao  oif  saiitly  .and  cheerfully;  and 
that  can  only  lie  done  hr  jiri  vious  oreaiiisadon. 

“Tub  .Vc'Tiioa _ V«ry  true,  I  will  aive  you 

another  instance— a  weddiiia  hreakf.tst.  Kven  ilitit 
niiseiuhle  tr.oisactioii  inav  he  ina  ie  to  go  iff  well, 
if  the  proCccdiiias  h  ive  he.  ii  well  arraiia'd  lief,)'e- 
liaiid,  and  ihvic  arc  no  dreary  iutcrvals  allowed  for 
tears 

"  Tiik  l.AOT. —  i'ti»n.  It  musical  imrty !  How  Hi  it 
mostly  tails  .or  want  of  .sotiie  despotic  person  to 
arraiiae  hel'oreliaiid  everythina  that  shall  lie  done, 
so  that  Iliere  may  lie  no  weak  consniraiioiis  round 
ttic  piano. .  r  w  islic.s  cxpreicsed  iliat  th  -re  li.ad  hoen 
some  '  )iart  iiinsic’  tlicre  wincii  is  ii  jt  ttiere !" 

Dr.  .lohnsoa  orce  said, or  wrote,  “  Wretched, 
beyond  ail  names  of  wretchedness,  would  be 
tlio  pair  who  should  have  to  i.etile  by  logic 
betorehaud  all  the  dc  nils  of  a  domestic  day;” 
and  it  is,  no  doubt,  true.  ISut  the  skeleton  of 
every  day’s  procedure  ought  to  be  carel'u  ly 
consirucUd  by  every  iiiiitvidu.il,  and  every 
couple,  leavii'g  tbe  rest  to  the  moment.  Now 
and  then  th*  gipsy  impulse  will  have  its  way 
in  (nearly)  all  of  us,  aad  we  shall  insist  on  im¬ 
provising  things  iu  general;  but,  fur  the  most 
part,  we  must  all  work  in  grooves,  knowing 
wliere  we  ate  going  to;  in  other  words,  we 
must  till  organise  our  lives. 

The  most  amusing  part  of  Mr.  Heljis'.s  book 
is  an  anecdote,  told  expressly  to  illustrate  the 
iutoleraiice  of  human  nature : — 

“Two  gentlemen  ore  at  a  coffee-liousc.  Jones  is  i 
having  Ins  dinner  brought  upon  the  table— a  juiey  1 
beefsteak.  Lloyd  ha-  just  tinished  liii  at  the  same 
table.  He  looks  off  tVoiii  ins  paper,  and  passes  the  [ 
mustard  to  Junes.  Jones  must  always  dvcliue.  . 

“Llovu. — Mustard,  sir?  . 

“  JoNes. — Thank  you  (*«<  does  not  taie  it). 

_  “  L.  {tookii,!/  hajlteii  and  cross,  reads  on  a  tittle)—  \ 
You  will  take  inusiard,  sir!  ! 

e  .1.—  \o,  tiiaiik  you.  1  don’t.  | 

’*  L.  (oyti  r  more  impatient  reading,  and  glancing 
round  hts  jia/'er  to  peep  at  Jii/ies)— Jlost  lairsons  j 
take  mustard,  sir,  with  ticelsteak. 

"J. — I  seldom  or  never  do,  sir.  | 

“  L.  I  attempts  to  get  interested  in  a  railtcag  aecU  \ 
dent,  and  mutters,  ‘  T/itee  Hies  last— the  stoker  . 
escaped  lip  a  miracle.  -Vo  blame  can  be  attached  to  I 
anp  11/  the  o^ers  of  the  eompanp.'  Continues  to  j 
took  round  hit  paper  ocer  and  ucer  again  at  Jones.  ' 
At  last  he  ea-claiint,  anurilp)— It  is  a  must  extraor¬ 
dinary  thing,  -ir,nut  to  eat  musurd  with  beefsteak. 

1  never  did  such  a  thing  in  niy  lUe. 

“J.  (caf/Miyj—rei  haps  nut. 

“  L.  (fiirns  to  his  paper,  and  attempts  again  to 
read,  but  manifesis  a  state  of  strong  eareiiement. 
Once  or  (xice  he  stretches  out  hts  hand  and  withs 


'  draies  it  again.  At  last  he  can  bear  it  no  bmger. 
He  throws  down  the  Tiiiirs,  and,  taking  up  the 
,  mustard-pot,  exclaims  i — Damn  it,  sir,  you  mutt 
and  sliali  have  mustard!  {And  he  daubs  Jones's 
ptate  over  with  it. )  ’ 

This  is  a  very  good  story ;  but,  as  we  have 
beard  ottier  versions  of  it,  we  do  not  believe  it. 
In  one  reading,  the  gentleman  who  goes  in  for 
mustard  rises  iroai  the  table,  and,  moving  away 
with  viru  us  indignation,  declares  that  it  is 
against  bis  conscience  to  sit  in  the  same  room 
with  a  man  who  eats  beef  without  mustard. 
The  majority  of  those  who  will  laugh  at  this 
story  will  be  ready,  to-morrow,  to  do  some- 
.  thing  just  as  intolerant.  Now,  the  stern  neces¬ 
sities  of  self-defence  may  force  us  to  put  down 
some  things  with  a  strong  hand — such  as 
Thuggism,  for  instance — hat  we  have,  in  trnth, 

I  no  more  right  to  expect  that  another's  morals 
and  opinions  should  conform  to  our  own  than 
we  have  that  another  should  take  mustard 
because  we  do.  We  hare  a  right  to  expect  two 
things— tirst,  that  ho  shall  not,  under  cover  of 
lielieving  in  our  system,  d  )  us  harm  hy  working 
out  his  own;  and,  secondly,  that  he  shall  do 
what  he  thinks  to  he  his  duty  (uot  what  loe 
!  think  to  be  his  duly)— and  there  our  right  to 
I  insist  is  at  a  positive  end. 

We  cannot  omit  to  notice,  in  a  lady’s  journal, 
i  the  /.«.sf  Poems  of  Klizabeth  Harrett  Browning. 
I  (Chapman  and  Hall.)  They  ate  rather  disap- 
I  piiluting,  and  contain  mure  of  her  worst,  per- 
'  baps,  than  her  wondrous  best.  So  much  petu- 
I  lauce,  arrogaiic’,  and  inconsequence,  were, 
I  surely,  never  j  lined  to  so  much  genius.  1  he 
imj  irity  of  the  verses  are  about  Italy,  and  the 
volume  is  dedicated  to  the  city  of  Florence.  If 
1  Kiighsh  hearts  had  been  as  hysterically  irri- 
I  table  hs  .Mrs.  Hrowning's,  she  would  not  have 
'  been  as  dearly  loved  as  she  was.  Her  death 
I  came  like  a  personal  alliiclion  to  many  of  os ; 
j  and  we  speak  freely  ot  these  poems,  not  because 
j  we  feel  coldly,  but  because  her  memory  is  pre- 
I  ciotts,  and  we  have  the  right  of  ad’ection  to 
speak  our  minds.  But  our  readers  would 
rather  have  one  of  the  poems  than  any  amount 
of  talk  about  them,  and  we  give  them  the  most 
quotable  of  tbe  number : — 

VOID  IN  L.\\V'. 

1. 

tji.Ktp,  little  babe,  on  ray  knee, 

Slec|i,  fur  the  iiiidnigtit  is  clilll,' 

Ami  tliu  muon  lias  died  out  in  the  tree, 

And  the  great  human  world  goetU  UL 
Sleep,  fur  tile  wicked  sgiec : 

Sleep,  let  them  do  as  they  will 
Sleep. 

II. 

Sleep,  thou  hast  drawn  from  ray  breast 
The  last  drop  of  tnilk  tliat  was  good ; 

And  now,  in  u  dream,  suck  the  rest. 

Lest  the  real  should  trouble  thy  blood. 

Suek,  little  lips  dispo-aessed, 

As  »e  kiss  in  the  air  whom  we  would. 

Sleep. 

III. 

t  U  lips  of  thy  father  1  the  same. 

So  like  1  Very  deeply  they  swol'e 
When  lie  gave  me  hts  ring  and  hts  name, 

To  take  hack,  1  iinaglncd,  no  more  I 
And  now  is  all  ehanged  like  a  game. 

Though  the  old  caida  are  used  as  of  yore  t 
Sleep. 
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“Void  in  law,”  said  tlie  Courts.  Something 
wronf? 

In  the  forms  t  Yet.  **TU1  deatli  p»rt  us  two, 

I,  James,  take  thee,  Jessie,’*  was  strong, 

And  0ns  witness  comfMitent.  Ti  uc 
Such  a  marr  a^te  was  worth  an  old  sonj?, 

Heard  in  Heaven,  though,  us  plain  as  tlic  New. 
Sleep. 


Sleep,  little  child,  his  and  mine  I 
Her  throat  lias  the  antelope  curve, 

An<l  her  clieek  just  the  colour  and  line  1 

Which  fade  nut  b>  fore  him  nor  swerve :  : 

Yet  has  no  child!  the  divine  I 

Seal  of  right  upon  loves  that  deserve.  I 

.Sle'»p. 

>  I. 

My  child  !  though  the  world  take  her  purt,  I 

Saying  She  was  the  woman  to  chouse,  i 

He  had  eyes,  was  a  man  in  his  iieurt' —  ! 

We  twain  the  decision  refuse : 

We — weak  as  I  am,  as  thou  (irt^  I 

Cling  oil  to  iiim,  never  to  loose.  | 

Sleep. 

VII, 

He  thinks  that,  when  done  >vith  ihU  jdacc. 

All’s  ended  ?  lie  II  iu‘w*stamp  the  ore  ? 

Yes,  CtesarWhut  not  in  our  case. 

Let  him  learn  we  are  waiting  heforo 
Tlie  grave’s  inouili,  the  heaven  s  gate,  (jud's  face, 
With  implacable  love  evertnere. 

Sleep.  I 

VIII. 

lift's  ours,  though  he  kissed  her  but  now ;  : 

He's  ours,  tht)ui!h  she  kii<se<l  In  reply;  ! 

He  s  ours,  tiiougli  himself  disavow. 

And  Hod's  universe  favour  the  lie : 

(turn  to  cluiiii,  ours  to  clasp,  ours  below, 

Ouri  above — if  we  live,  if  we  die. 

Sleep. 

IX. 

Ah,  baby,  my  baby,  too  rough 
Is  my  lullaby  t  W  hat  have  I  said  ? 

Sleep!  When  1  ve  wept  long  enough 
I  shall  learn  to  weep  softly  instead. 

And  piece  with  some  alien  stuff 
My  heart  to  lie  smooth  fur  thy  head. 

Sleep. 

X. 

Two  souls  met  upon  thee,  my  sweet; 

Two  loves  led  thee  out  to  the  sun : 

Alas,  pretty  bauds,  pretty  feet. 

If  the  one  wlio  remains  (only  one) 

Set  her  grief  at  thee,  turned  In  a  heat 
To  thine  eiiemy^were  it  well  done  I 
Sleep. 

XL 

May  Ho  of  the  manger  stand  near 
And  love  thee !  An  infant  He  came 
To  His  own,  who  rejected  Him  here. 

Hut  the  .Magi  brought  gifts  all  the  same. 

/  bmry  the  cross  on  my  dear  I 
J/y  gilts  aix:  the  griefs  1  declaim! 

Sleep. 

A  little  more  apace  permits  tis  to  quote 
aiiolLer  of  the  “  l4i8t  rceins;” — 

AMY’S  CKUELTY. 


Fair  Amy  of  the  terraced  house, 

Aa*>ifet  roe  to  discover 
Why  you,  who  would  not  hurt  a  moiuCi 
Can  torture  so  your  lover. 


II. 

You  give  your  coffee  to  the  cat. 

You  stroke  the  dog  for  coming. 

And  nil  your  face  grows  kinder  at 
The  little  brown  bike's  humming. 

III. 

lint  when  /te  haunts  your  door— the  town 
Marks  coming  and  marks  going— 
tou  Mem  to  have  stitched  your  eyelids 

dilrtll 

To  that  long  piece  of  sewing ! 

IV. 

You  never  give  a  l«>ok.  not  you. 

Nor  drop  him  a  •MioikI  morning.'’ 

To  keep  his  long  day  w  arm  and  blue, 

.So  Ireitcd  by  your  scorning. 


She  shook  her  head — “The  mouse  and  bee 
for  cntnib  or  How  er  will  linger ; 

Tlie  dog  is  happy  at  my  knee, 

'file  cal  purrs  ut  my  ‘linger. 


“  Hut  hi—Xo  him^  the  least  thing  given 
Means  great  things  at  u  distance; 

He  wants  my  mui  I  i,  my  ^un,  my  lieaveu, 
.'toul,  body,  whole  existence. 

VII. 

“  They  say  love  gives  as  well  as  takes ; 
Hut  l  in  a  simple  tnanleii— 

My  mother's  tir  t  smile  when  she  wakes 
I  iiill  have  smiled  uud  prayed  in. 

vni. 

“  1  only  know  my  mother’s  love, 

Wiiicli  gives  ail  and  asks  nothing; 

And  this  new  loving  sets  the  groove 
Too  much  the  way  of  loathing. 

IX. 

“Unless  he  gives  me  all  In  change, 

I  forfeit  all  things  b  him; 

The  ri*>k  is  terrible  and  strange— 

1  tremble,  doubt,  deny  liuii. 


“  He's  swectc&t  friend,  or  hardest  foe. 

Host  angel,  or  wtirst  devil; 

1  cither  hate  or— love  him  so, 

I  can't  be  merely  civil ! 

M. 

“You  trust  a  woman  who  puts  forili 
Her  hlo>suni8  thick  as  suiiiiiier's? 

You  tliink  she  dreams  what  love  is  wortli, 
Who  casts  it  to  new-comers  ? 

XII. 

“  Such  love’s  a  cowslip. bad  to  ding, 

A  moment's  pretty  pastime; 

2  give— uii  me,  if  aii)  thing. 

The  lirst  lime  and  the  lust  time. 

Xlll. 

“  Dear  neighbour  of  the  trellised  house, 

A  man  should  murmur  never, 

Though  treated  worse  thau  dogaud  mouse, 
Till  doted  oil  for  eterl” 

W  e  are  vexed  to  have  to  add  that  the  book 
is  not  us  nicely  printed  and  got-up  as  it  ought 
to  be,  considering  what  it  is,  and  who  are  the 
publishers. 
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At  no  pr«viona  season  do  wc  recollect  having;  | 
seen  such  elegant  and  fairv-like  inateiiaU  as 
those  manufactured  fur  the  present  year,  aud  all  i 
the  lart:e  West-end  establishments  seem  to  be  | 
vyint;  with  each  other  as  to  which  shall  carry  od'  | 
tbe  palm  for  novelty,  fashion,  and,  we  might  ! 
almost  say,  extravagance,  in  the  display  of  | 
ladies’  toilets.  Certain  it  is  that  we  do  nut  live  i 
in  an  economical  age ;  and  perhaps  husbands  are  { 
more  indulgent  and  lenient  than  of  yore  to  the 
wives’  little  t'oibles  and  weaknesses  in  their  love 
of  finery;  and,  as  ladies  will  dress,  and  must 
have  their  garments  fashionably  made,  we  will 
proceed  to  describe  a  few  very  pretty  things  we 
noticed  in  our  walk  westward.  Now  that  tbe 
hut  weather  has  come  in  so  suddenly,  the  ma¬ 
terials  Displayed  in  all  the  large  sheps  are 
muslins,  bareges,  grenadines,  momteline  ae  sole, 
f'oulardM,  aud  SwUs  cambrics.  The  muslins  of 
this  year’s  manutacture  are  most  beautiful,  of 
the  clearest  aud  must  transparent  ap])earance, 
the  tavuurite  pattern  being  that  of  a  chind  de¬ 
scription.  Sashes  of  silk  are  worn  with  these 
dresses,  arranged  to  match  the  pattern  of  the 
muslin,  and  some  ot  them  with  the  most  ela¬ 
borate  fringed  ends.  Bareges  and  grenadines 
are  being  worn  with  cloaks  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  as  the  dress,  the  favourite  shape  being  the 
large  circular,  with  a  treble  box  pleat  down  the 
entre  ot  tbe  back  Thiscioak,  ou  a  tall,  elegant 
figure,  is  extremely  stylish,  and  looks  well  made 
in  grenadine  or  llama,  either  black  or  white. 
Amongst  the  faihionabUe  tuis  cloak  seems  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  burnous,  and  it  is 
certainly  equally  graceful  in  its  appearance. 

l>KES.si:s  and  .Shaw  i.s  of  mausseline  de  eoie, 
made  in  grey,  drab,  and  sombre  c  dours,  with 
bright  borders  woven  in  the  material,  we  men¬ 
tioned  last  month  as  being  one  of  the  novelties 
of  the  season,  and  Messrs.  Grant  and  Cask  have 
now  added  a  further  supply  to  their  large  stock, 
which  shows  that  these  ilresses  and  shawls  are 
likely  to  become  very  popular.  For  out-door 
wear,  the  short  palet6ts,  or  tautes  en  barque,  as 
they  are  generally  termed,  are  taking  the  place 
of  the  long  and  large  cloaks  and  pardessus  that 
have  been  so  general.  These  little  garments 
are  generally  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
dress,  and  for  washing  fabrics  are  particularly 
suitable.  Messrs.  Grant  aud  Gask  are  now 
showing  a  large  assortment  of  printed  cam¬ 
brics,  with  designs  to  imitate  braioing,  sufficient 
material  being  allowed  for  one  of  the  short 
paletots,  or  sautes  en  barque,  also  designed  to 
corres|>ond  with  the  dress.  Fur  the  sea-side, 
this  style  of  costume  will  be  generally  adopted, 
and  should  be  worn  with  a  straw  hat,  trimmed 
as  fancy  dictates.  We  may  here  mention  that 
the  short  paletots  are  made  with  hanging 
sleeves,  cut  with  a  seam  at  the  elbow,  rerers  in 
front,  aud  pockets  on  each  side.  The  peg-top 
sleeve  has  been  used  fur  this  garment,  but, 
having  rather  a  masculine  appearance,  is  nut 
likely  to  become  very  general-  We  noticed  a 
paletdt  or  yachting  jacket  of  this  description 
composed  ot  dark  blue  cloth,  bound  with  silk 
braid,  and  ornamented  with  plain  gUt  buttons 
down  tbs  front,  which  had  truly  a  sailor-like  I 


appearance.  Another,  of  speckled  cloth,  Iraldrd 
in  black,  was  also  very  stylish ;  but  this  was 
made  with  hanging  sleeves,  not  very  deep,  and 
was  certainly  more  suitable  for  a  lady's  gar¬ 
ment.  I'o  those  of  our  readers  who  are  prepar¬ 
ing  toilets  fur  the  sea-side,  we  would  recommend 
dresses  and  short  paletots  or  jackets  of  butf, 
white,  or  drab  marcella,  the  dress  and  paletot 
both  to  be  braided  iu  black.  A  pretty  turned- 
down  straw  hat,  with  a  very  full  tuft  in  tbe 
front,  a  stand-up  collar  and  cravat,  and  kid 
gloves  with  gauntlets,  should  complete  this  very 
suitable  and  appropriate  tea-side  costume. 

Talking  of  Hats,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
describe  the  shape  of  tbe  list  novelty  in  this  way 
lor  ladies.  It  cunsi.-.ts  of  a  headpiece,  and  has 
behind  and  before  a  1  trge  peak,  on  tbe  principle 
of  the  Albert  hat.  We  have  teen  these  hats  in 
brown,  black,  and  white  straw,  but  cannot  pre- 
I  diet  tor  them  much  popularity,  fur  we  think 
I  that  no  well  bred  woman  would  care  about 
donning  so  peculi  ir  a  style  of  head-gear.  The 
pretty  turned-down  hats  are  prettier  than  ever, 
and  many  dainty  specimens  of  the  pork-pie,” 
or  turned-up  hat,  have  been  produced.  The 
latter  forms  a  charming  style  of  coitlure,  if  worn 
at  suitable  times,  and  iu  suitable  plates,  but 
nothing  can  be  in  worse  taste  than  to  wear  one 
of  these  conspicuous  hats  in  a  crowded  street. 

We  have  noticed  many  dresses  within  tbe  last 
few  days  made  of  the  new  colour  culled  “emV,” 
on  account  of  its  reseuiblance  to  leather ;  and 
these  garments  were  very  neat  and  quiet  look¬ 
ing.  A  silk  dress  of  this  colour  was  made  with 
one  very  deep  fiounce,  not  put  on  veryJ'uU,  and 
this  fiounce  was  again  trimmed  with  three  nar¬ 
row  ones  at  the  bottom,  ornamented  with  black 
aud  white  blonde  alternately.  1  he  cllect  of  the 
blonde  on  the  pretty  sott  brown  silk  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good.  The  body  was  iKiinted  behind 
and  before,  and  the  sleeves  were  made  very 
deep,  lined  with  white,  and  ornamented  with  a 
quilling  of  ribbon.  We  must  not  omit  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  very  handsome  and  elaborate  dinner 
dress.  It  was  composed  of  black  velvet,  with 
points  of  white  satin  at  tbe  Inittom  of  tbe  skirt, 
these  points  being  ornamented  with  cross-bar.s 
of  black  velvet,  studded  with  beads.  A  quilling 
of  white  satin,  placed  quite  at  the  bottom, 
formed  a  pretty  finish  to  this  elegant  skirt. 

Although  CKtNOMNK.s  are  not  worn  so  large 
as  they  were,  the  fiuunced  petticoats  and  other 
substitutes  spread  out  tbe  dresses  so  much  that, 
on  the  whole,  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  ladies’  skirts.  Crinolines  are 
now  made  in  the  form  of  a  train  behind,  to  suit 
tbe  present  style  of  skirts,  and  have  generally 
a  fiounce  attached,  which  may  be  worn  or  not, 
at  pleasure.  The  longcloth  or  twill  petticoats, 
with  gauffered  frills  at  tbe  bottom,  assist  to 
keep  muslin  dresses  nicely  out  at  the  bottom  ; 
and  we  have  to  thank  )Iessr8.  Cash  and  Co., 
of  Coventry,  for  their  admirable  invention  of 
the  frilling,  which  requires  neither  hemming  nor 
whipping.  laidies  cun  now  have  their  uuder- 
clothing  trimmed  at  a  very  little  expense,  in  a 
'  neat  and  finished  maimer,  aud  at  tbe  cost  of  but 
little  time. 
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We  ull  know  the  inconvenience  of  even  a 
moderate-sized  crinoline  in  a  crowded  con¬ 
veyance  or  railway  carriage,  and  how  we  have 
wished  that  we  could  double  up  the  superhuity 
of  skirt  to  cause  leas  discomfort  to  our  fellow- 
travellers.  We  have  seen  a  crinoline,  which 
has  been  patented  by  the  inventor,  and  is  called 
the  “  Oollapsine  Skirt.”  It  is  composed  of 
thick  rows  of  gutta-percha  or  ludian  rubber, 
jointed  at  intervals  to  admit  of  the  petticoat 
folding  over  when  the  wearer  is  sitting  down. 
When  the  dress  is  required  to  be  inHated  again, 
the  “  Collapsing  Skirt”  has  merely  to  be  un¬ 
doubled,  and  the  dress  resumes  its  usual  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  cannot  but  think  that  this 
admirable  invention  will  be  hailed  with  delight 
by  f/entlemen  as  well  as  IdJies ;  and,  from  all 
accounts,  the  petticoat  is  very  durable,  and  does 
not  soon  get  out  of  order. 

To  determine  what  style  of  Slkkvk  is 
fashionable  is  really  a  ditlicult  matter,  as  there 
are  so  many  shapes  now  in  vogue.  Fur  muslin 
dresses  the  simple  bishop  sleeve  is  very  appro¬ 
priate;  or,  if  a  hanging  sleeve  be  preferred, 
one  like  that  illustrated  on  the  back  of  our 
Kmbroidery  Sheet  is  very  pretty  and  stylish. 
The  gigot  sleeve  still  continues  in  favour, 
made  in  one  piece,  and  trimmed  up  the  elbow 
with  a  quilling.  Closed  sleeves,  slashed  in  a 
pointed  shape  at  the  bottom,  allowing  the 
white  sleeve  to  be  pulled  through,  are  very 
prettf  for  young  ladies'  light  silk  dresses ;  and 
tor  rich  robes,  such  as  moire  antique  or  watered 
silk,  the  deep,  lianuing  sleeve  is  certainly  the 
most  gracetul  and  the  most  suitable  shape  to 
select.  The  sleeves  liyht  to  the  elbow  are  now 
exploded,  partially  on  account  of  their  being 
very  warm  wear  tor  this  weather,  and  because 
there  is  no  longer  any  novelty  in  them.  The 
demi-closod  sleeves  are  likely  to  enjoy  a  degree 
of  favour  fur  some  time,  as  they  are  suitanle 
for  almost  any  material;  they  are  being  made 
with  a  seam  at  the  elboiv,  which  gives  a  c-rtain 
amount  of  style  and  shape  to  the  garment. 

The  large  plain  Pakasuls  that  were  so 
much  in  vogue  last  season  still  continue  in 
favour,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so,  as  they 
really  are  a  protection  to  the  face.  The  colour 
and  trimming  of  the  parasol,  of  course,  depends 
on  the  toilet  fur  which  it  is  intended,  selecting 
a  brown,  drab,  or  dark  green  for  morning  or 
walking  costume,  and  white,  or  some  delicate 
shade,  for  more  dressy  toilets. 

We  have  seen  some  very  stylish  parasols 
brocaded  in  tiny  buui|uet8,  like  the  dresses 
that  have  been  lately  so  fashionable,  some 
white,  embroidered  in  mauve  or  green,  and 
others  of  a  darker  sbaue,  embroidered  wita 
bouquets  of  mixed  colours. 

Checked  silk  par:tsuN,  ornamented  at  the 
edge  with  a  plain  band  of  silk  or  satin,  the 
same  colour  as  the  darkest  shade  of  the  check, 
are  amungst  the  novelties  of  the  season ;  but 
fringe  at  the  edge  is  no  longer  seen,  unless  it 
be  on  one  of  those  very  dainty  little  articles 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  which  arc  mure  for 
ornament  than  use. 

A  little  lace  trimming  may  with  advantage 
be  introduced  on  a  perfectly  plain  glac^  eilk 
arasul;  for  instance,  a  row  of  broad  black 
laltese  lace,  laid  on  three  inches  from  the  edge. 


and  another  row  of  narrower  lace  placed  almost 
close  to  the  top.  This  ornamentation  any  lady 
may  arrange  for  herself ;  and  for  liqht  parasols, 
somewhat  soiled  and  fanes,  this  kind  of  trim¬ 
ming  may,  with  very  little  troubln,  be  put  on 
to  completely  cover  the  silk. 

The  large  Ivnpress  CoLi.Ana  (or  capes  we 
might  almost  call  them)  are  appearing  again, 
and,  for  stout  figures,  are  very  suitaole  and 
becoming.  In  this  matter  we  appear  to  have 
gone  from  one  extrema  of  fashion  to  the  other, 
as  the  very  tiny  collars  have  been  .so  much 
worn.  Young  ladies,  however,  will  not  give  up 
the  Utter  style  very  readily,  as  they  are  so 
much  more  apprnpri.ite  for  them  than  the  huge 
collars  reaching  down  to  the  shoulders. 

We  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  tiny  stand- 
up  collars  and  cravats  that  are  being  worn  with 
the  short  paletots  or  yachting  jackets.  They 
are  being  ornamented  with  beads  and  narrow 
lace,  and  are  frp<|uently  made  with  gauntK'ts 
to  match,  mounted  on  stitf  cardboard.  The.se 
gauntlets  are  very  comfortable  wear  out  of 
doors,  as  they  lie  close  to  the  glove,  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  wrist  from  the  tun.  They  have, 
besides,  another  advantage,  of  not  getting 
tumbled  underneath  a  shawl  or  cloak,  which 
white  lace  or  muslin  cud's  are  so  liable  to  do. 

In  our  remarks  last  month  we  had  occasion 
to  ineution  the  steel  cud's  and  collars  which 
many  ladies  are  now  wearing,  and,  from  our 
own  experience,  could  not  say  much  in  their 
favour.  Since  these  remarks  appeared,  we 
have  received  a  communication  from  .Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son,  of  Sliedield,  saying,  that  we  *'  must  have 
been  misleil  by  an  inferior  and  spurious  metal 
collar,  which  is  extensively  advertised,  and 
which  does  not  give  satisfaction.”  He  proceeds 
to  say,  ”  If  1  may  trust  the  verdict  of  the  many 
personal  friends  who  have  worn  these  steel 
collars  and  cud's,  they  are  in  reality  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  stitf  starched  linen  or  lace  collars, 
as  there  are  no  small  trills,  stid'ened  by  starch, 
to  prick  and  irritate  the  neck.  1  feel  sure  that, 
as  your  only  object  is  to  give  the  most  correct 
information  on  all  topics  connected  with  dress 
to  your  fair  readers,  you  will  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  you  had  conceived  an  erro¬ 
neous  impression  on  the  subject.” 

Should  any  of  our  readers  be  about  making 
a  christening  present,  we  would  advi.se  them  to 
pay  a  visit  to  .Mr.  Simpson's  establishment, 
Kegent-street,  where  they  will  see  so>iie  of  the 
choicest  and  most  elegant  de.signs  in  every 
description  of  fiiicy  article  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  There  is  a  fashion  in  everything,  and 
now,  instead  of  the  usual  ”  fork  and  spoon,” 
or  “  mug,”  caskets  and  ornamental  boxes  are 
presented  on  the  occasion  of  a  christening, 
oir.  Simpson  has  been  making,  for  a  lady  of 
distinction,  an  exquisite  little  casket  in  Coro¬ 
mandel  wooil,  with  gilt  ornaments,  and  lined 
with  white  watered  silk.  Un  the  lining  of  the 
lid  two  gilt  bands  were  inlaid,  with  the  name.s 
of  the  godfather  and  godmother.  This  elegant 
little  box  was  a  complete  bijou  in  itself.  I'be 
Coromandel  wood  is  now  much  used  for  little 
knick-knacks;  book-slides,  workboxes,  caskets, 
and  numerous  other  articles  are  manufactured 
ot  this  beautiful  growth  of  tree. 
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Engusii  Silk  Fabkios.— Istkrsational 
Exhibition. —  I'Le  Times  tbat  th« 

EunlUb  bilks  make  a  ^rat  bhow  io  themselves, 
and  there  has  lieea  nutbing  yet  displayed  by 
foreigners  which  equals  our  b^t  specimens  of 
loom  manufacture.  Spitailields,  though  but  a 
shadow  ot  its  former  self  in  the  amount  it 
produces,  Is  us  great  us  ever  in  the  massive 
richness  of  its  fabrics  and  sottness  of  colour, 
liallauce  and  Co.,  aud  Kemp  and  Stone,  of 
Spital-square,  have  exquisite  specimens  of  this 
kind  both  in  silks  and  velvets,  and  the  latter 
especially  are  wonderfully  good  aud  rich;  equal 
to  anything  ever  produced  hy  Lyons  or  Ueuua. 
Grant  aud  Cask,  (Jitord-  street  and  Wells-street, 
send  some  gorgeous  specimens  of  English-made 
silk  curtains,  where  the  brocaded  fanric  is  in¬ 
terwoven  with  designs  in  spun  glass,  as  tine  as 
silk.  These  titsues  de  rerre  are  of  a  similar 
manufacture  to  those  hangings  that  are  now  in 
the  Throne-room  at  St.  .lames’s,  and  which  have 
been  some  thirty  years  in  use,  though  still  as 
bright  as  ever.  These  massive  fabrics  are 
decidedly  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
kind  shown,  and,  as  exemplifting  a  not  very 
costly  and  most  desirable  combination  of  silk 
and  gla.s8,  deserve  espi-cial  notice,  (irarit  and 
Cask  show  also  a  line  c  >1  ection  of  figured  and 
watered  silks  and  moires  antiques.  In  the 
hgured  silks  harmony  of  colour  aud  beauty  of 
design  are  carried  to  their  utmu^t  in  these 
specimens,  while  the  watered  silks  have  a  lustre 
which  is  most  brilliant.  There  is  a  kind  of 
passion  for  French  silks  just  now,  which  nothing 
is  so  likely  to  cure  as  a  quiet  inspection  of  the 
English  labrica  of  this  class  shown  in  the  south 
gallery  of  the  Exhibition. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PLATE. 

SitMMKK  Toilet. — The  bonnet  is  made 
of  straw,  embroidered  in  black,  with  a  soit 
white  silk  crown,  and  is  trimmed  with  tiny 
green  silk  ruches.  The  curtain  is  of  em¬ 
broidered  straw,  edged  with  green  ruches ;  and 
the  bandeau  consists  of  a  large  rose,  bordered 
on  each  side  by  a  bow  of  velvet.  I'he  dress  is 
madeof  the  lashionable  material  called  7itotts.se- 
tine-de- $vie,  in  white,  with  tiny  green  sprigs. 
It  is  arranged  with  a  low  body,  cut  square,  over 
which  a  peleri'  e  is  worn,  crossing  la  front,  the 
ends  being  hidden  under  the  ba..a  of  the  sash. 
The  skirt  is  very  much  gored,  and  is  orna¬ 
mented  at  the  bottom  with  three  Uouuces,  put 
on  almost  plain,  edg-d  with  green  ruches, 
whilst  a  vaniiyke  of  green  rucbing  is  laid  on 
just  above  the  tinunces,  which  gives  a  pretty 
tinish  to  theui.  The  sleeve  is  very  simple,  and 
con-ists  of  two  trills,  one  rather  deeper  than 
the  other,  trimmed  to  correspond  with  the  rest 
of  the  dress.  The  sash,  which  is  of  plain 
green  sarsnet  ribbon,  is  cut  with  two  rounded 
ends,  each  of  the  ends  measuring  a  yard  in 
length.  Tnis  dr.ss  has  the  advantage  of  beirig 
usef  ul  for  a  morning  or  evening  toilette.  For 
the  former,  a  muslin  cl.emiseUe,  full  under¬ 
sleeves.  and  the  peleiine  should  be  wuin;  for 
the  latter,  a  ruche  round  the  low  buoy,  edged 
with  lace,  and  a  deep  piece  of  lice  in  the 
sleeves,  would  nuke  a  simple  evening  costume 
for  demi-toilette. 


I  L*jh>  Fioi’RE.  —  Mokxino  Dress.  — The 
I  boiiuet  is  made  of  grey  crin,  trimmed  with 
I  violets  and  black  lace.  The  dress  is  of  striped 
'  mohair,  ornamented  with  pleated  violet  ribbon 
I  of  a  very  bright  shade.  The  body  is  cut 
I  square,  i>ehi»d  and  before,  and  is  made  with  a 
I  band — tbe  quided  ribbon  lieing  carried  up  the 
I  skill,  on  tbe  iKMiy,  loruiing  briues,  and  desceiid- 
I  ing  to  the  waist  behind.  The  sleeve  is  open, 
pleated  in  to  the  armhole,  and  is  trimmed  with 
two  rows  of  quilling.  The  chemisette  worn 
with  this  dress  is  of  tine  French  cambric, 
nicely  pleateil,  and  tbe  under-sleeves  are  putfed, 

I  and  contiDed  to  the  wrist  by  a  narrow  insertion. 

I  3.:i>  Fiot  RK. — Little  Girl’s  Costtme. — 

;  The  hst  is  of  fine  black  straw,  ornamented 
with  a  black  feather,  and  Magenta  tuft  in  front. 
The  Veste  Turco,  which  is  now  a  very  fashion¬ 
able  style  of  iiotly  both  for  ladies  and  children, 
is  made  of  .Magenta  silk,  trimmed  with  black 
;  silk,  and  braided  in  black.  This  veste  is  made 
'  very  short  in  front,  with  the  corners  sharply 
I  rounded  off,  something  like  a  Zouave  jacket, 
j  and  is  worn  over  a  white  muslin  chemisette 
I  and  puffed  under-sleeve.  The  sleeve  is  also 
I  very  short,  and  consists  of  two  pointed  epau¬ 
lettes.  The  sash  of  Magenta  silk,  hound  with 
black,  ornaments  the  chemisette  in  front.  The 
skirt  is  composed  of  cheeked  black  and  white 
silk,  with  a  broad  piece  of  Magenta  at  the 
bottom,  headed  by  a  narrower  row  of  black. 
Dresses  that  children  have  grown  out  of  may, 
with  a  little  ingenuity,  be  made  like  our  illue- 
I  tration,  as,  by  ornamenting  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt  with  a  different  coloured  silk,  and  by 
making  a  little  reste,  the  old  material  would 
cut  to  advantage. 

Full-sized  paper  patterns,  tacked  together 
and  trimmed,  of  the  costumes  illustrated  in 
this  plate,  may  be  had  of  .Madame  Adolphe 
Goubaud,  248,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  at  the 
following  prices : — 

s.  d. 

Low  Square  Body,  with  Sleeves  and 


!  Ditto,  including  Trimmed  Gored  Skirt...  5  0 

!  High  Square  Body  and  Sleeves .  3  (• 

;  Ditto,  including  Skirt  .  0 

i  Little  Girl’s  OoHlume.  with  Veste  Tnreus, 

{  including  .Muslin  Chemisette.  Sleeves, 

I  aud  'kirt .  3  tl 


A  flat  pattern  is  sent  with  each  article. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PATTERN. 

'  BofyliKT  IN  Berlin  Work. — Materials 
j  necessary  'or  working  this  liouqust  are— Some 
Berlin  wool,  of  the  following  shades : — 0  shades 
I  of  rose;  ."i  shades  ot  scarlet;  3  shades  of  warm 
'  stone;  4  shades  of  blue  green;  5  shades  of  vel- 
I  low  ditto;  4  shades  of  olive  grieii  for  tbe  dead 
I  leaves;  3  shades  of  yellow  brown. 

'  ^iany  of  our  correspondents  have  requested 
I  us  to  insert  in  our  Magazine  a  companion  hou- 
'  quet  to  that  i-sued  in  .lanuary  last.  We  are 
!  happy  to  be  aide  to  comply  with  their  request, 
and  present  them  with  a  pattern  which  will 
accord  nicely  with  our  funner  bouquet.  The 
I  pattern  may  lo  worked  in  double  or  single 
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Berlin  wool,  aeeordinf;  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended — the  lutter«  perhaps,  beio^  the 
moet  suitable,  unless  required  for  a  very  larj^e 
article.  Our  pattern  would  look  nicely  grounded 
in  maize,  sky-blue,  black,  or  wnite;  or  a 
pretty  fawn,  the  same  colour  as  the  ground¬ 
ing  of  our  design,  would  have  a  pretry  and 
elegant  appearance.  Footstools,  otromaiis, 
and  sofa* pillows  may  be  ornamented  with 
a  worked  bouquet  like  the  one  we  are  describ¬ 
ing,  and,  if  a  little  rariety  he  desired,  the 
colour  of  the  roses  may  be  altered  to  yellow  or 
white,  so  that  two  patterns  may  be  worked  from 
the  one.  The  price  of  wools  uud  canvass  for 
working  a  footstrol  is  3s.  ad.;  a  sofa-pil!uw, 
4e.  (kL;  with  cords,  and  tassels,  and  lining  for 
back,  11s.  (kl. ;  which  materials  may  be  had  of 
Mrs.  Wilcockson,  44.  Goodge-street,  Totlen- 
ham-court-road,  Ixindon.  The  postage  of  the 
materials  is  lOd.,  l3.«'d.,  and  l3.8d. 


ANSWERS  TO  COUUESrONDEXTS. 

FBAKcrs.  The  pattern  of  a  hlch-nccked  petticoat 
body  would  ^:carcely  be  appropriate  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  ladies  are  wearing  muslin  dresses 
with  low  linimrs,  and  garments  that  are  as  e<H>l  as 
possible.  Verhaps  we  iiihall  ho  able  lo  romply  with 
Krakcrs^  request  as  the  winter  approaches. —K.  W, 
The  ('uUeen  Ibiwn  cloak  is  now  too  p'oeral  and 
too  common  for  us  to  aive  the  pattern  oi  it.  What 
we  aim  at  in  onr  Mafiazino  is  to  insert  paUerns 
and  fashions  that  have  tiot  t»een  seen  by  the  public. 
The  editress  U  .pleased  to  be  able  to  eompiv  %  Ith 
the  various  requests  made  to  her,  and  will  en* 
deavour  to  oblige  K.  M.  the  next  tnne  she  writes.^. 
Kisa.  Your  writing  is  nut  suffleiently  docided.-. 
A  ('OBSTANT  SuB.K'KinKK.  The  iiew  Crinolines  witli 
flounces  may  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Peter  Kuhinmtirs 
establishment.  Oxford-street. —  Limitku  Mi>ANa. 
Children’s  dresses  if  prettVy  and  nicely  made, 
might,  we  think,  be  disposed  of  at  any  good  baby- 
linen  wareliousn^S.  Y.  Tiie  puhlislied  prices 
of  all  paper  patterns  supplied  iiy  M.ulaine  Adolphe 
Goubaud  inclu  les  the  postage. -.^K.  B.  T.  Messrs. 
Walter  Kvuns  and  ('o.  do  not  manuracture  black 
Boar’s  Head  cotton.  They  make  black  sewing 
cotton,  and  inyrain  black  etnb  oidery  C4»Uoii. — A 
Suhsciiber.  JeanniiTTK  M.  Scott,  has  sent  us  a 
reeipe,  and,  we  think,  a  very  good  one,  for  trans¬ 
ferring  eiii(»roidery  and  other  designs  on  to  muslin. 
The  Udy  has  forwarded  ns  a  spceiinen.  ami  we 
can  vouch  for  the  excellence  of  the  arrangement. 
The  following  is  the  method  of  doing  it ; — *'  Procure 
a  piece  of  black  tracing  paper;  place  this  beitreen 
the  peUtem  nwiX  the  imislin.  and  trace  theouilinu 
of  the  pattern  with  an  ivory  knitting-needle;  or,  if 
this  he  nut  at  hand,  a  stiletro  would  answer  the 
purpose.  Remove  the  pattern  and  tracing-paper, 
and  the  muslin  will  he  found  suflieiently  inai  ked  to 
be  nicely  and  easMy  embroidered.”  We  temler 

our  thanks  to  jRANKhTTs.  M.  Srorr  for  her  letter _ 

Valkkian.  The  most  fudilnnable  mode  of  making 
a  black  sdk  dress  U  to  trim  the  skirt  at  tlie  bottom 
with  narrow  flomiees,  put  on  so  as  to  form  a  series 
of  points;  to  have  the  skirt  \ery  much  gored,  and 
the  liody  made  plain  w  1  h  points.  I  he  sleeves  if 
liked  close,  shouhl  be  of  the  gigot  shape.— Miaw 
The  production  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Bomkstio  Ma6%zins.  costs  so  much,  with  the 
coloured  Fasliton  Plates.  Patterns,  ami  nuinerotts 
other  attractions,  that  it  would  oe  iinpo^s  ble  tua«ld 

to  the  list  by  inserting  paper  models _ 1>.  C.  The 

Gatibaldi  Shin  i!<sued  in  the  Colouied  I’late  is  not 
the  same  as  that  given  in  the  PutT  Sheet.  'Ihe 
diagiaiiiH  or  pattern  of  the  shin  curres;K>nd  to  the 
figure  iilnstraicd  on  the  same  sheet  as  the  dia¬ 
grams.  That  shirt  has  no  ehouldcr-piece.— L.  H. 


I  wishes  to  Increase  her  iTcsent  limited  Income.  She 
I  doet  not  like  leaching;  draw  ing  is  not  her  forte ;  nor 
dues  she  consider  herself  (pialilied  to  become  an 
I  authoress.  L.  11.  wishes  something  to  do  at  home, 
W'lii.  h  would  not  occupy  a  very  large  |>ortion  of 
her  time,  yet  he  tohra'dy  remunerative.  In  this 
fait  age  it  will  ho  no  easy  matter  tor  U  II.  to  earn 
money  without  working  hir  it,  and  woiking  hard 
t«)0.  Energy  and  pirsev«Tunee  mnvt  bo  shown ; 

'  and  from  iho  tone  of  1..  IP's  letter  we  should  tlimk 
.  she  is  scarcely  sutfleientiy  imiUHtrious.  and  is.  I>e. 

'  sides,  too  particular  as  to  the  employment.  Work 
and  remuneration  wilt  not  come  wirhoui  being  so- 
licited  and  looked  utter;  and  we  w’«>uld  adviNO  L.  II. 
to  l>e  a  little  less  sqm-autish  as  to  whetner  the  work 
I  be  dune  at  home  or  and  we  liuve  no  doubt  that 
I  she  will  find  instantaneous  uud  remunerative  ein- 

‘  ployment _ .M.  S.  S.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  in- 

I  sert  the  pattern  of  a  Medici  ceinture,  as  we  have 
I  arranged  onr  plans  for  the  two  forthcoming  months. 

I  — Lucia.  The  name  Annie"  has  appeared  on 
I  the  Embroidery  Sheets. — Mias  Jonns.  A  bracket 
:  patturu  lias  be<-u  inserted  in  the  Magazine,  designed 
J  with  bompiets.  It  was  excessively  liuiidsome,  and 
I  answered  for  a  ci>rnice  border,  mantelpiece  border, 

I  or  bracket. — Sauah.  We  do  not  approve  of  hair 
,  dye  of  any  description,  and  do  nut  rocommeiid  iu 
Nature’s  own  locks,  nneoUmred.  wliether  black, 
brown,  or  grey,  are  surely  preferable  totlieoimoxious 

<  mixture  whicli  of  necessity  must  be  mu'd  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  w  islieil-ttir  line. — .Miss  Ouam.  Wlutheror 

I  no  you  should  exchange  a  ctrte  yi'ite  wiiii  a 

<  gentleman,  ilcpends  on  the  rela'ioiisliip  between 

!  yon.  It  would  be  scarcely  com  we  loini'-tanec, 

I  to  do  this  with  u  gentleman  whom  ymi  Imd  known 
I  sinci^yesterday.— Kok  The  recipes'^em'' to  be 
j  eorrect,  amid  mistake  must  have  been  made  either  in 

the  ingiedieiits  used  or  in  llie  maiuu-r  ot  applying 
them.  We  very  mucli  regret  to  hear  of  your  loss. 
— “  Eva.”  Neither  wood-engraving  nor  match¬ 
making  is  soon  or  easily  learnr,  ami  it  would  be 
some  months  hetore  you  could  earn  a  fieniiy  at 
either  work.  lUit  no  lionest  labour  is  degrading. 
On  the  contrary— and  u  womar.  lias  h  arnt  a  great 
deal  when  she  underNtaiids  it-  labour  dignities  and 
elevates  all  of  ns;  and,  if  «oe  fairly  perform  the 
w'ork  that  it  is  our  duty  to  ilo,  w  e  shail  be  all  tlio 
stronger,  all  the  happier,  all  the  wi.ser.  — A  Six 
Ykaks’  SuBHJKliii- k.  We  do  nut  know  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  any  people  likely  tii  he  of  service  to  you. 
—  Ignouauuk  We  have  nut  sutfleient  hpac<‘ to  go 
iato  the  matter  of  *■  musjc-teaciikig ’’  We  may 
have  sometliiiig  to  say  on  the  subject  one  day.— 
<f.  11.  (r.  The  ofllcen  of  tlie  r4tu  Eegi  i.ent  we 
only  know  as  individual  memhers  ot  our  gullaut 
army.  They  would  lie  called  upon  to  defend  their 
I  altars  and  their  honn  s,  an\i  attack  otlier  people's, 

^  in  ease  of  war.^Au.Shs.  We  Inive  no  pre.sent  in- 
I  tention  of  publisldng  a  inaguzine  for  girls  otiier 
I  than  tile E.voli.siiwoman."^ Lisa  U.  The  price  td' 
I  *'.Mrs.  Ilectoii  s  Iknik  ot  llousetiold  .Management,” 

I  Ktrongiy  bound,  is  7s  bd.  — Evangklink  S.  A.  IE 
i’aratfln,  good,  there  appears  not  to  lie  any  danger 
I  witii.  It  is  witii  the  iiiiei  ior  articles  t  at  i  xplo  ions 
take  place — 1).  K.  1’.  i'crtainly  i.ot.  A  woman  may 
’  nut  marrv  lier  father's  hroihor-  lusr  uncle, 
j  Ihe  following  designs  for  various  purpo.^es.  to 
meet  Hie  wislies  of  our  eurrespondcnis,  a  ill  appear 
in  duo  course  Round  putieni  tor  netting  and 
durniiig;  .Monogram,  *•  K.  J.  W.,”  fir  markmg 
poeket-handkeichiefs:  alow  square  body;  E.  A.  S.,” 
and  .scruli  for  poeket-liaiiukereiiiel ;  moiiograiit. 
“K  H.  T. ;  ’  *•  A.  C.  R..”  letters  inlet  laced;  ‘  ."opliie;" 
“Maud;’  ‘‘M.  (J.  ”  Riaided  watsioat  and  braces 
I  for  gentlemen ;  (jlreci  in  pattern  lor  brabling  ot  all 
'  widths;  IbaKlmg  pattern  tuf  ladies'  wai>tcoats. 

CoSTItlBUTIoNS  Rl-sfM  TtULLV  I  Ll  D.— **  The 
Aoveiituies  of  Jack  iVrd;  ’  **  Hie  Oipiiun:  a  Talo 
ol  Cornwall;”  “A  Novel;"  ‘  An  1  pisude  m  tho 
Reign  of  Terror;”  ”  Cupid  s  Revenge ;” 

A  mail  of  Correspondence  stands  over  tilt  our 
next  number. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


Annie.— The  *  colour 
and  texture  are  hcautU 
fill ;  the  hue  mli^ht  be 
calle^l  **  liehtirobten,"  we  think. 
If  vou  look  to  the  Suppleiuen’8 
''  imbli8lie<l  with  the  .May  and 

June  numbers  of  the  Knoli^hwoman'o 
Domrktic  Magazine,  you  will  find 
aeieral  htylea  of  coiffare.  Rosa  Bori- 
heur  parts  her  hiir  like  a  boy— at  the  aide 
of  iier  head— but  a  very  intellectual  face 
i«  necesaary  to  lietr  this  style  of  weariiift 
the  hair.  Proficiency  in  imisie  is  only  to 
be  acquired  by  steady,  constant  practice. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  pianuforte-playinit*  U 
mnst  be  mastored  incli  by  inch.  We  make  this  re¬ 
serve.  however,  that  the  mastery  comes  sooner  to 
those  who  have  musical  talent;  but  no  talent 
sufllces  without  the  industry. 

i'AULiNR.— The  bride  is  not  required  to  pay  for 
the  bridesmaids'  (iresscs. 

Kmmeunk. — Troublesome  boys  **  of  twelve  years 
of  ngey  who  itet  the  iipi>er  hand  of  tiieir  sisters," 
are  very  difficult  subjects  to  treat.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  tliat  you  will  not  have  to  silently  endure 
more  than  ymi  have  suffered  yet.  Boys  are  sadly 
in  the  habit  of  (tettinct  the  *' upper  hand."  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  think  they  are  tiiwartod  in  any  of 
their  own  peculiar  likes  and  wishes.  Thus,  say 
yon  excUim.  mildly,  about  your  brother's  habit  of 
ooniinft  in.  fom  the  ploughed  Helds,  with  three  of 
his  companions— all  thickly  booted,  and  a  f^oodly 
mass  of  clay  clins^lnK  <0  their  bouts — and  throwinic 
themselves,  and  more  specially  their  boots,  on 
sofa,  chairs,  and  couch;  or  if  you  su^irest  that  he 
mi$;ht  put  his  rai>bit-hutche.s  in  some  more  suitable 
place  than  in  the  drawintr-room— or  if  you  tell  him, 
half-doubtiiiftly,  that  you  think  girls  are  quite  as 
good  as  l>oys— or  if  you  ask  him  to  go  to  the  post 
tor  you  when  he  is  luisy  modelling  ids  cutter  from 
the  "  Boy’s  Own  Magazine"— do  any  of  these  things, 
or  a  thousand  otiiers,  and  Cirit  /inianfueus  Juvenit 
writes  you  down  his  mortal  foe  till— he  wants  you 
to  do  Kumeihing  for  him,  and  then— he's  a  very 
nice  boy.  and  you  a  dear,  goo«l  sister. 

Auouhta  should  always  thank  any  one  who 
renders  her  a  service ;  therefore,  she  siiould  thank 
the  gentleman  who  escorted  her  home. 

C.  K.  Ckrsswkll. — Aqua  Tofana,  the  celebrated 
liquid  poison,  is  said  to  have  been  mveiiud  at  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  by  a  Palermitan  woman, 
named  Tofana;  whence  the  term.  This  com|>ound 
was  retailed  in  small  phials  labelled  Manna  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Bari,"  and  was  supposed  to  have  a 
miraculous  power  In  curing  various  diseases.  Its 
effect,  however,  was  to  kill  those  to  whom  it  whs 
administered:  on  tthich  account  it  ica$  much  nought 
after  bff  fna*rieU  teomcn  who  were  anj  ioue  to  get  rid 
of  their  huthandt.  Tims  says  an  <dd  writer.  In 
liioU,  so  great  was  the  mortality  amongst  married 
men.  that  suspicion  was  awakened,  and  %  horrible 
secret  society  was  discovered,  at  tlie  head  of  wlitcii 
was  ail  old  hag  named  Spara,  who.  with  several  of 
her  guilty  itonipanions.  was  executed.  The  woman 
Tofana  fled  to  a  cloister  tor  asylum,  and  escaped 
puiiisiiineiiC  during  many  years;  but  she  was,  in 
17(ht,  torn  from  her  place  of  refuge,  and,  on  )>eing 
put  to  the  torture,  confessed  to  having  tieen  instru¬ 
mental  to  the  death  of  hUO  persons.  By  Home  it  is 
asserted  that  she  survived  till  173U,  but  others  de¬ 
clare  her  to  have  been  strangled.  I  he  Aqua  Tofana 
Is  Haid  to  have  lM*cn  a  limpid,  inodorous  fluid,  six 
drops  of  which  sufficed  to  cause  death.  The  expert, 
menu  made  by  chemists  at  a  subsequent  |>erlod 
leati  to  tlie  belief  that  it  was  mainly  a  solntlou  of 
arsenic. 


Lina.— The  old  Bnecaneers  had  a  practice  ot 
removing  hair-^nperfluoiia  or  not,  as  it  happened 
—  by  tearing  off  the  flesh  with. red-hot  pincers. 
This  was  a  mode  usually  adopted,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  upper  lip.  but  all  over  the  scalp:  con« 
scqiiently,  this  may  t»e  regarded  as  an  efficacious 
remedy.  At  all  events,  whether  the  remedy  was 
not  a  little  worse  than  the  disease,  Lina  hcrselt 
must  judge. 

Mauian  lives  in  a  house,  she  tells  tis-as  hand¬ 
some  a  house,  as  handsomely  furnished,  as  any 
one  would  wish  to  live  in.  Nothing  is  wanting- 
perfection,  almost,  is  the  word  for  every  fixture  and 
arrangement  in  the  mansion.  Hut,  like  all  the 
world,  Makun  complains  that  happiness  doesn’t 
come;  and,  O  wonder!  happiness  isn't  with 
Marian  another  word  for  the  Fairy  Prince  who  has 
been  expected  ever  so  long.  No!  Marian  com¬ 
plains  (hat  her  parents  talk  about  nothing  but 
chairs,  and  tables,  and  carpets,  and  engravings,  and 
pictures,  and  bronzes,  and  liousc-furnlturo,  house 
art,  housemaids,  housemen,  and  house  business  in 
general.  There  is  a  lack  of  sympathy  and  kind¬ 
ness  for  herself  and  sisters  which  she  most  keenly 
feels.  No  one  conics  to  nee  them,  and  she  thinks  it 
must  be  liocause  her  father  and  mother  arc  such 
vulgar,  disagreeable  i>eopie.  They  offend  all  who 
know  them,  and  never  keep  a  friend  more  than  a  few 
months.  And  so  Marian  continues  for  several 
p  iges,  in  that  delicate  tracery  on  tlie  cream  laid" 
which  is  so  charming  to  the  sight  of  an  Editor 
wearied  with  proofs.  We  really  don't  know  what 
to  say  to  Mauian.  She  can’t  send  her  father  and 
mother  to  sjiiool  to  learn  manners."  so  much 
Is  certain.  She  can,  however,  do  this— it  has  Just 
struck  us.  She  can  be  kind,  and  civil,  and  well- 
bred.  even  if  her  parents  are  uncouth,  uncivil,  and 
vulgar.  Thus  there  will  be  an  angel  in  the  house 
that  may  do  some  good  to  the  more  mundane. 

At.tCK. — For  the  information  on  I^nguedoe  you 
require,  refer  to  "  Beeton’a  Dictionary,"  just  pub¬ 
lished,  price  13a  tid. 

Historica _ Who  were  the  Encyclopsedlsts?  This 

term  was  bestowed  upon  a  number  of  French 
philosophers,  writers,  and  distinguished  men,  who 
were  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  work 
entitled  Eiicyclopedie;  on,  Dictionnaire  RaLsonne 
des  Sciences,  dcs  Arts,  et  des  Metiera"  This  work 
professed  to  be  a  species  of  Universal  Dictionary* 
and  many  of  its  articles  were  most  ably  written; 
but  by  some  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  elaborate  and 
Htu|>endous  attack  upon  many  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  The  Encyclopse.iists  have  also  been 
stigmatised  as  ''enemies  to  all  constituted  govern¬ 
ment.  and  as  having  paved  the  way  to  the  first 
lYencIi  Revolu'ioii."  Among  the  most  ceb'brated 
of  the  EiicyclopMdists  were  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  .Montesquieu,  Turgot,  Helvetlus, 
Mariuuntel,  Necker,  Duclos,  CoudilUc. 
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yet  portable  and  not  ungamly  octava 
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FRILLING. 

PATENT. 

For  Trimming  all  kinds  of  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Wajbing  Apparel, 

Sold  by  all  refpeflable  Drapers,  in 
Wrappers  containing  la  yds.,  and  bearing 
the  names  of  J.  &  J.  Cash,  Patentees. 


^OLTAN  HAUPS  and  Educational 

ycXj  MiuicAl  IttHniNifnU  for  Juv^nikt  Bud  the  NunierT. 
lUu»ir«tl<>n«  and  Prirei  post  rr«e.~  THOMAS  CROGRR, 
483,  OX  PO  R  O  ST  R  B  HT  (4  doori  east  of  Mutnim-iU),  W.C. 


OLENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

CSRD  IN  THS  ROYAL  LAt'NDRT, 

Aad  pronoonecd  bjr  her  Majebtjr’i  LaundreM  to  bo 
THB  P1NB6T  6TARCH  SHB  BVBR  USED. 
Sold  bf  all  Chandler*,  Oroeera,  4e.  Ac. 
WOTHBSSPOON  4  CO.,  OLABOOW  and  LONDON'. 


TF  THIS  SHOULD  MEET  THE  EYE 

X  of  anf  on*  troubled  with  Wind  in  the  Stomach,  1ndi> 
aeation,  or  Biliou»ne«a,  take  PAGE  WOODCOCK’S  WIND 
PILLS.  Ten  years  of  rucceti  hare  proved  them  of  sterling 
m<  riU— Ofall  Medieine  Vendors,  at  1*.  l^;ot  free  br  po»t  for 
Usumpt,  from  PAOB  0.  WOODCOCK.  Cbendst,  Lincoln. 


C HATER’S  LIFE  PILLS  purify  the 

bhtod,  rectify  the  bile,  a*»i»C  dl^esiion.  ttrencchcn  tha 
ton*,  brace  up  the  ncrviHii  system,  reaulaie  the  liver  and 
kkliicys,  and  restore  a deeaved  rnnstitution.  Boaes,  Is.  14d., 
ta»M.,  4a  EL.  and  lla— J.  W.  CUATBR,  ft},  Cla>tuD*stre*t, 
Neneaiile-upon*Tyne. 


3»XX7SXG.A.X«  BOX  BBPOTB, 

S2,  IiUDOATE  STREET  (11  doora  from  St.  Panl’a),  and  50,  CHEAPSIDE  (next 
door  to  Bow  Charch), 

EOR  the  sale  of  NICOLE'S  CELEBRATED  LARGE  MUSICAL  BOXES,  playing 
tariUlaatly  Natloul,  Operatic,  and  Sacred  Muiic,  at  £l  per  air.  SnufT-lioxea,  tvo  tanei,  18c.; 
three.  30e.:  end  four,  40c.  CauloEaea  of  tnnee  and  prirei  KTctl.  and  post  free  on  applic.itioa  to  WALKS 
and  M‘CULL(X:H,  as  above.— 1'hete  Instrnmeiita  perform  the  most  elaborate  and  dilBcult  pieces  of 
mosie  with  a  brilliancy  and  accnracy  truly  surprisina.’’— Conrt  OircuUr,  Nov.  ‘J4th,  I860. 


PIANOFORTES  AND  HARMONIUMS. 

METZLER  and  Co.  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  very  large  and 

varied  STOCK  of  these  Inatrumenta  ALEXANORE’S  HARMONIUMS  from  Five  Guineas. 
PIANOFORTES  for  SCHOOLS,  &c.  The  FOREIGN  PIANINO,  of  best  finish.  Improved  French 
Check  Action,  Ac.,  price  £25  Nett.  Price  Lists  on  application. 

METZLER  &  CO.,  37,  3d,  and  35,  Great  Marlborongh-street,  London,  W., 

AND  NEW  PIANOFORTE  AND  HARMONIUM  WAREROOMS,  AT  No.  18. 


CQ)mMfE¥. 


The  LADIES'  ConsUnt  COMPANION 

it  the  most  useful  ertlde  ef  th*  day,  and  one  of  the 
most  pra'vful  end  plvaant  omaaaents  that  caa  adocn  the 
fbmale  dgure.  Prtre  from  7*.  6d.  Pull  particular*  *cnt  by 
post,  on  applieatkm  to  ^MtTH  and  Co.,  138,  Fentheon, 
Oafbrdwstrret,  W.  The  Trade  ttippUed  on  reasonable  terms. 


Lessons  in  millinery  and 

DREBSMAKING.  ~  Six  fhr  Ten  SbilUng*  and 
•OiffaMC  given  by  Mu*  SMITH,  S,  PorUand-terraet, 
FMtland-^trret,  Conmrreial«rnad  Bait,  B.  Paper  PaUerns 

fiffm  ta  Pupil*.  Paitein*  tent  by  addressing,  post  paid,  to 
laa  SMITIL  at  tha  above  address. 

Mantles,  each . 13  stamps. 

fckeu,do .  i  M 

ley  iaekets.  do. . It  ,, 

Bleeves,  do.  . .  e.  4  ,, 

Trlawied  Badias  .  7  «i 

Patterns  for  CbHdseo  to  grrac  variety.  4  posta^-stamps 
each.  At  home  from  Eleven  to  Four  every  day,  eacrpt 
Satusday.  An  extra  stamp  for  all  patterns  seat  per  imst. 
BstablUhed  litM. 

STOOPING  OF  THE  SHOULDERS 

has  baan  f SiectuaUy  CDBBD.tn  many  thousand  eas^s 
dts^lheU»ttm»>caia.by  BlNTON’i  PATENT  CUB0T 
|a^AH4>BR.  For  partirulies  Inrlosa  poauge-stanp  to 
m.'  A  BIN  VON,  4.  Great  Marlborough«street,  W. 


i  Marlborough«street,  W. 


CORNS.  —  YOUNG’S  IMPROVED  TTOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS 

ARNICATED  white  FELT  COEN  and  BUNION  XX  .’annot  be  equalled  for  the  power  they  exereUe  of  ems- 
FLAiTBHS.  By  H.  YOUNG.  31,  8baftesbary>piaee,  trolling  and  curing  all  cutaneous  affectiem*.  In  the  summer, 
Aiiiarifstn  isrrtt  AC.  The  best  relief  to  sufferers.  Ask  no  application  clears  tbe  skin  from  erupt  ions  and  bloiehes  so 
for  Young's  6d.  a^  la  box.  rapidly  as  these  cot-ling,  purifying,  and  restorative  rrmodies. 


CORNS.  —  YOUNG’S  IMPROVED 

ARNICATED  WHITE  FELT  COEN  and  BUNION 
FLAITEhS.  By  H.  YOUNG,  31,  Sbaftesbury-piaoe, 
AMar^lfwatreet.  AC.  The  best  relief  to  sufferers.  Ask 
for  Young's  6d.  and  la  box. 


3»XX7SXG.A.X« 


TO  i:..A.X>I]DS. 


THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

HKASutu  BiQDKiD.  FTtHE  UiOre  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to 
^Siplh^m  a  toe  *'  Aeconchoment  would  prevent  many  of  the  dlstressinx  results  so  often 


complained  of  after  confinement.  Durins  prcKnancy,  the  support  derived  from 
its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief^  securing  a  more  favourable  time,  wliile, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  |>reatara  afforded  svcurei  the 
reatoratlon  of  shape,  and  the  contraction  ao  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accouchers  of  the  day  in  casei  of  prolapsus 
utsri,  oropsp,  and  obssitp,  and,  uIiom  htted  with  air  pada  fur  umbilical  and 
inguinal  lieiaja.  In  prefartuca  to  atcel  trusaoa. 
lUuitrated  Otaloguca  on  application  to  Enwaan  or  Mia.  Hdzut.  12,  Old 
CaTendish-atreet,  Oxford-atreet 


Messrs.  MECHI  &  BAZIN’S 

ESTAJBLISHIVrElVTS 

Art  npM*  with  s  larf*  anortmaat  of  bmAiI  aad  eUtcaat 

ARTICLES  ADAPTED  FOR  PRESENTATION, 
oovivnaa  or 

I>are«iMiii|r  Oaaesi,  T'ra'V'elllnfr  Drcsisiiiiir  Basw, 

RediSTal-iiMODtMl  Writlac  Tabte  SaU,  AdUqm  Broaiai,  Paotar  lUchi  ProdacHoiia,  CbOMkOMit  nS 
Ch— mu.  Card  Cmm,  Poatafo  IliUnooi,  Puiiiaa  Neroltlw  In  OnnoUL 
TVork  Box:eM,  'Work  Baips, 

S«U  of  Sditort  In  Cmm,  Carritco  mhI  lUticuio  Ban  tba  Now  DoabU-SmoBiag-bettltt,  Gold  and  SUrar 
ThlmUaa,  Etnl  Caaea,  Caaaa  of  Scant  BoUlat,  Ac.  Ac. 

Despatch  Boxes,  Portsble  Writing  end  Dressing  Oeses, 

Bruib  Caaea,  Conriar  Ban,  Picnic  Caaea,  Wlckar  Luncbaon  Baakata,  Spotting  Knlraa,  WtaM  aad 
Spirit  Flaaka,  Ac. 

'I'lio  Bifoii  Pliotofi^raplifii, 

Of  2.000  popoiar  Men  and  Woman  of  tha  Uajr,  la.  Od.  aacb.  Uat  of  NaoMC  poat  ftOOL 
r>ra.'win|C~I^o»i  i«ir  dlt:Lo, 

To  contain  from  IS  to  SOI  PorttaHa,  Sa  6d.  to  dlO  lOa. 

Oood  Steel  Sciaaon  (Pina  Print,  Cattlng-oat,  aad  Nall),  la  per  pair.  Beat  Stael  Penkalma,  la.  aacb. 
Flneat  Ncadlaa,  la  per  100,  any  auie,  or  ad.  par  paper  of  20. 

Coiafapitri  poN  /nr  on  applitattt». 

4,  LEAOENHALL  ST.,  k  112,  REQENT  ST.,  LONDON.  Established  1837. 


WIDOWS’  CAPS, 

BONXVXTS,  dtc., 

Of  every  Deacription  and  Variety 
of  Style. 

MBS.  CREATON, 

■Wldlowe*  Mllliuor, 
(At  Ream.  Toimend  A  Co.,  Uattera,) 
110.*OXFOBD  STREET, 

OXFORD  CIRCUS,  W. 


NEW  SPBINfi  SILKS, 

At  £1  8s.  6d.  for  12  yards,  wide  width. 
PatternH  sent  lb*ee.  AJsk>  of 

PETER  ROBINSON’S 

UNLIMITED  STOCK  OF  SILKS. 

103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108, 
OXFOM>.  STREET, 

LONDON. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  1862. 


MESSRS.  T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

Anticipetiiig  a  great  influx  of  Visitora  and  Connoiaaenra  to  thia  groat  Metropolia,  nad 
flattering  tbemaelree  that  their  usual  selection  of  Articlee  of  Taste  and  Elegance  wfll 
suit  the  general  Public,  hare  succeeded  in  adding  to  their  already  exteniive  Stock 

Numerous  Articles  made  from  Designs  specially 
prepared  for  the  International  Exhibition. 

In  inriting  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  to  an  inspection  thereof,  T.  A  Smpsox  ft  CSft. 
feel  ooofidont  that  it  will  well  repay  those  who  may  hoaour  them  with  a  visit. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  COa, 

GOLDSMITHS,  SILVERSMITHS,  JEWELLERS,  WATCH 
AND  CLOCK  MANUFACTURERS, 

DRESSING  CASE  MAKERS,  AND  FOREIGN  IMPORTERS, 

164,  Begent-street,  &  8,  Beak-street,  Londoiip 

AND  RUE  DE  RIVOU,  PABIR 


L'wdsa  I  Piiatsd  by  Jsa  Wads,  Br7dgfs.stTatt,  Covtnl  Osadsa. 


liiTERATUBK. — Talos,  Essays,  Reviews,  and  Faabione. 
Illustrated. 

Tin  Fashions  and  Needlework. — A  Oolonred  Fashion 
Plate.  A  Oolonred  Pattern  for  a  Footstool  in  Wool 
work.  A  Shoot  of  Patterns,  containing  Designs 
for  Useful  and  Ornamental  Needlework,  Ac.  Illus¬ 
trations,  showing  Back  and  Front  of  the  favourite 
Saute  en  Barque  Paletot,  with  full-sized  diagrams 
for  cutting  it  out 


This  day  is  published,  and  will  be  continued  monthly, 
a  Shilling  Edition,  as  well  as  a  Sixptnng  Edition,  of  tbo 
EiiaLisHwoHSR's  Domsstio  HaoaxiKr  Subscribers  will 
be  good  enough  to  gire  their  booksellers  inslnictiuus  as 
to  which  edition  they  wish  to  reoeive  in  future. 

%*  The  Sixpenny  Edition  remains  exactly  the  same  as 
before,  in  size,  contents,  and  price. 


248.>StrAn^  TfOJtdOD, 


THE  DANGERS  OF  SUIOCER. 

I  ^  O  tvimam  bow  nvMtarl  thaol 

How  fbU  of  porU  too  tiw  Cbablm  foMST. 

IfSmfHER  h««lUdeUghti,ithM>l«>lto<Ungenl  Stnnc*  m  thl«  iMy  oPP^r, 
nothing  can  b«  tmcr,  or  more  palpable.  Wbat  more  fatal  to  Um  oomplasion  than 
FRBOKLa,  Taa,  PtMiw,  ReonM,  Sron^  Scx-BcRa,  and  the  thowand  <Uofl(ara. 
menta  to  tbooe  who  carelenlp  “(lodteate  thair  Boantj  to  the Sonl*  t<illae  will  find 
tbo  appUcatloa  of  _  _  _  , 

ROWIaAMDS'  KALTDOB 

most  rofroahlng  to  the  Complezloa,  dispelling  the  clond  of  tangnor  and  relaxation, 
allaying  all  beet  and  IrritabllUy,  and  immediately  affordtog  tbe  pleaaiiig  senaation 
attending  reatored  elasticity  and  healtbfhl  state  of  the  Skin. 

Tto  Itoyally-Patroniaed  Speclflc  la  diatlngulsbed  for  itsextreraalyblatid,  purifying, 
and  soothing  effects  on  the  Skin;  while  by  Its  action  on  tbe  pores  and  mineta  aaere. 
tory  Tsaaels,  It  promotes  a  healthy  tone,  allays  erery  tendeecy  to  laflaamatloB,  and 
thus  eflbctnaUy  dissipates  all  cntanaons  visitationa.  The  radiant  bleoa  it  Imparts  to 
tbe  cheek,  the  softness  and  delicacy  which  it  induces  of  the  hands  and  arms,  Its 
capaUUty  of  soothing  Irritation  and  remoring  cutaneous  defect,  raodar  It  India- 
penaahls  to  erery  toller. 

Sold  at  20,  UkTTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  and  by  Chemists  and  PcrfUBets. 
Price  6s.  6d.  and  Ss.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

CAUTION.— Ask  for  “ROWLANDS'  KALYDOR,”  and  see  that  the  wrapper  eneloahig  the  Bottle 
corresponds  wHh  the  annexed  small  copy  (their  trade  mark),  as  spurious  and  pernicious  artlelea  are  oAsred 
for  sale  under  tbs  name  of  “  KALYDOK." 


UNRIVALLED 

—vT  Manufactured;  By, 


TH  Recent  Improvements. 

and  additions,  Crystal  Cloth  Presser,  Binder,  Cordcr,  llemmcr,  &c. 


CnlTcrsally  preferred  aborc  all  othsra 
for  Stitching,  Flemming,  Felling,  Bind¬ 
ing,  Cording,  (lathering,  Kmbroiderinc, 
and  CTery  other  description  of  Hoose- 
liold  or  Manulkcturing  work. 

Is  simple,  dnreble,  and  elagant; 
makes  60d  to  2,000  stltchas  a  minute, 
which  wtU  not  ravel;  and  predcieucy 
is  readily  acquired. 

Exhibited  at  tbe  Internatloiial  Exld- 
biclon.  under  tbe  east  end  of  the  Picture 
Gallery  end  the  Great  Urges. 

Instruction  gratis  to  ovary  purefaasar. 

In  writing  for  an  Illustrated  Prospec¬ 
tus,  which  will  be  forwarded  post  free, 
please  to  state  where  this  Advertisement 
has  been  seen. 

Ofice  and  Sale-room, 

139,  Regeat-st.,  London,  W, 

Manufacturers  of 

FOOTS  PATENT  UMBRELLA  STAND. 


SILK  MERCERS  AND  GENERAL  DRAPERS, 

Manufacturers  and  Exhibitors  of  tbo  * 

RO'sr.A.x.  mssxTx:  dzs  xtxsrrs, 

and  Tsrious  other  articles,  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1803,  have  the  largest 
STOCK  in  the  Metropolis  of  Silks,  Shawls,  Mantles,  Fancy  Dress  Materials,  Printed 
Muslins,  Laoe  Goods,  Ribbons,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Household  and  Family  Linen,  Ac. 

EMBROIDERED  BERNOUS  MANTLES,  One  Guinea. 

WHITE  CASHMERE  DE  CASSE  Ditto,  lOs.  »d.  each. 

Children’a  Mantles  and  Jackets  in  all  sizes. 

Every  article  is  marked  in  plain  ilgtires,  at  wholesale  prices,  for  ready  money. 
Jllustraied  Fashiem  Booh  and  Pattern*  forwarded  fro*. 

58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  OXFORD  ST.;  3,  4,  and  5,  WELLS  ST.,  LONDON. 


piIATER’S  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE  I  pOLONI 

KJ  to  the  SIOHTS  op  LONDON:  Oitinca  Olanr.  I  V/ 

a<  evrnr  Oteert  of  Inleienl:  ttoe  BuildiMt.  BridcF*.  Doek«.  I  ESTABLISHED  1 


Ctiapelt,  OaUfrtoa,  Mot«ui 


PrVr  ihrpepmee.— NewcMtlewupoo-TyMi  joHifW.  Cbatbr, 
6S.  c  l*fion*Airret.  Alfiibo  BvsiiATTa  17,  N«wfaU>»tre«t; 
»it4a i  BooksfllFT*. 


GLENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

USED  IN  THE  BOYAL  LAUNDHY, 

And  prooouncM  by  ber  I.AUDdry«a  lo  b« 

THE  FINEST  BTARCH  9  !1  K  EVER  USED. 
8oia  br  »11  C)i«ndler«,  Oroc^ra,  Ac.  Ac. 
>VOTIIEKdFoON  A  CO.,  QLARGOW  ana  LONDON. 


POLONIAL  ARROWROOT 

\J  ASSOCIATION, 

KSTADLISHBD  BY  PROPRIETORS  OP  ESTATES 
P*r(he  SALE  of  PURE  ARROWROOT, 
S0,DrKB8T.  (S  (loon fhmi)  PICCADILLY,  London,  8.W. 

Dr.  HasmU  AUlt'a  that  he  U  unable  to  detect  any  diffpreneo 
betwaen  thli  and  tbe  wcU-known  Bennuda  Afru»ro«>t.  Kea 
aUo  Dr.  Lankc«ur*a  Report,  tent  free.  Unadulterated 
Arrowroot,  prepared  with  milk,  li  far  superior  as  a  diet  for 
ebtidren.  It  also  makes  delteious  puddioca,  pancakes,  bread, 
and  blane«maii«e.  See  Recipes  sent  with  e*rh  paekaife.  In 
Tins,  1  and  t  lbs.,  at  Is.  6d.  per  lb. ;  R  lbs.,  at  Is.  4d.;  It  lb«., 
at  la.  3d.  Oriflnal  Thu,  as  impoiied,  31  IbiL,  at  Is.  per  lb. 
7  lbs.  and  upwards  delivered  free  to  any  Railwsy>station 
in  England  and  Wales.  Post-oHee  Orders  payable  at  the 
Money-ordtr  Ofice,  Piceadilly,  to 

Q.  C.  STACrOOLB,  EMreUrv. 
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ciiArnai  xxii. 

Tekliok’s  I’oxi),  to  which  the  tlonkey  piloted  the  way  after  the  inaencr 
tleecribcd  iu  the  foregoing  chapter,  must,  to  judge  from  ita  appearance,  have 
become  a  village  unintentionally.  The  large,  old-hiahioned  farm  cottage,  which 
had  first  impregrated  the  sweet  wood  air  with  ita  smoke,  had  been  joined  by  one 
quiet  homestead  and  another  until  there  was,  at  the  woody  foot  of  the  hill,  a  very 
fair  cluster  of  houses — a  cluster  quite  considerable  enough  to  be  called  a  village, 
only  that  they  had  fitted  and  arranged  themselves  in  so  comfortable  and  pic¬ 
turesque  a  manner,  and  with  so  little  destruction  to  the  fine  old  trees  of  Peeler’s 
Pond,  that,  at  first  sight,  they  rather  gave  one  the  iinpr«.esion  of  being  a  pic-nic 
party  down  in  the  woods,  than  of  forming  a  real  and  stable  little  hamlet  likely 
to  hold  its  ground  and  increase  with  time. 

The  pond  itself,  from  which  the  place  took  its  name,  and  which  was  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  was  a  commonplace  piece  of  water  enough,  fenced 
round  with  white  paling,  apparently  for  the  safety  of  the  donkeys  on  the  green 
rather  than  of  the  children,  for  whom  there  was  plenty  of  rcom  to  run  under. 
It  may,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  more  picturesque  pond  once  upon  a  time.  AVhat 
common  village  }X)nd  now  used  for  cooliug  horses’  legs  in,  or  rceeiving  all 
vagrant  dogs,  very  young  kittens,  or  very  old  cats,  and  being,  besides,  the  place 
of  fashionable  icsort  for  all  the  ducks  and  geese  of  the  ueighl'ouihood — what 
village  pond,  I  say,  though  turned  to  these  uses,  docs  not  seem,  if  you  lie  down 
beside  it,  or  st'md  and  watch  it,  iu  the  inll  of  a  spring  noon,  or  in  the  twilight 
of  a  summer's  morning,  to  tell,  like  man’s  records,  of  a  vanished  paradise,  to  bo 
stirred  by  a  breath  of  memory  so  pla’ntive  that  its  stunted  willow  and  its  few 
renoaining  rushes  bow  with  one  accord  before  it,  as  though  yearning  after  that 
dim  morning  of  creation  ere  a  leaf  had  fallen  or  a  flower  decayed? — a  time  when, 
framed  with  its  blue  ferget-me-nots,  it  wfs  a  fitting  mirror  to  reflect  heaven’s 
face,  in  all  its  thousand  and  cver-beautifiil  change's — when  water-lilies  floated  on 
its  clear  bosom,  when  that  same  bare,  stunted  willow,  which  now  the  common  little 
sparrows  scorn  to  build  their  nests  in,  was  a  wilderness  of  silvery  leaves,  uttering 
a  music  as  divine  in  its  mystery  and  holy  itcaco  as  that  which  wooed  poor,  sick, 
wandering  Ophelia  to  her  doom. 

No.  27.  VoL.  V.  F 
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It  will  be  remonbered  that  it  was  a  Sunday  evening  on  which  Christopher, 
the  good  wheelwright’s  son,  led  our  little  adventurers  to  this  his  native  village. 
As  they  issued  from  the  narrow  lane  the  sunset  colours  were  fading  slowly  in  the 
murky  waters  of  the  pond,  round  which  a  tribe  of  yellow,  downy  goslings  were  taking 
their  last  sail  ere  retiring  for  the  night.  Already  several  ducks  were  waddling 
slowly  up  the  green  towards  their  homes,  and  had  stopped  at  different  intervals 
on  the  slope,  some  to  admire  the  evolutions  of  the  little  goslings  in  the  water, 
others  to  scan  the  chaise  and  it  soccupauts  with  a  lazy  curiosity,  and — 'Duke  could 
not  help  thinking,  as  he  saw  them  occasionally  glance  askance  at  one  another 
with  a  slight  rise  of  the  wings,  very  much  resembling  that  movement  we  call 
shrugging  the  shoulders — to  pass  satirical  remarks  thereon,  as  it  stopped  before 
a  door  in  a  high  wooden  fence,  tarred  black,  with  light  tree-tops  appearing 
above  it. 

“  'Old  the  OSS,  Mr.  Kit  ?” 

“  Hollo,  you  young  reprobate !  and  where  have  you  sprung  from  ?’’  said 
Christopher,  shaking  his  fist  at  a  little  object  that  suddenly  appeared  from  under 
the  cart  as  it  stopped,  and  took  its  stand  at  the  horse’s  head.  “  Whatl  you’ve 
been  holding  on  behind  again,  have  you  ?  Take  care,  only  take  care,  some  of 
these  days — my  word!”  and  Kit  passed  his  hand  up  the  thong  of  his  whip,  and 
looked  at  the  shrinking  little  figure  as  he  uttered  the  last  exclamation,  as  if  the 
power  in  that  whip  was  something  baffling  all  description. 

The  individual  who  appeared  thus  suddenly  to  do  the  hospitalities  of  Feeler’s 
Pond  was  a  boy  of  about  thirteen  years,  remarkable  at  first  sight  for  the  ragged- 
ness  of  his  attire  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  coal-black  eyes.  His  loose  trowsers 
reached  only  to  his  knees,  roimd  which  they  hung  in  rags ;  these,  together  with  a 
dirty  red  shirt  with  the  sleeves  tucked  up  to  the  elbows,  and  a])parently  much  too 
large  for  him,  composed  the  whole  of  his  equipment.  As  he  stood  in  the  red  sun¬ 
light,  his  head,  breast,  and  feet  bare,  his  small  hand  grasping  the  bridle,  there  was 
a  savage  grace  in  the  outline  of  the  little  figure  that  made  his  cringing  attitude 
and  humble  expression  seem  a  mockery.  At  first  he  listened  to  Christopher’s 
rough  salutation  deprecatingly,  but  presently  began  to  shoot  little  fiery,  searching 
glances  at  the  children,  so  managing  that  they  were  unobserved  by  Kit,  as  he 
said — 

“  Me  hangin’on  behind,  Mr.  Kit?  who  said  as  1  was  hanging  on  behind?  I’d 
like  to  know  who  seed  me  ?” 

To  Kit  his  words  only  conveyed  a  feeling  of  injured  innocence ;  but  to  the 
children,  accompanieil  by  those  curious  little  glances,  they  seemed  a  kind  of  menace. 

“  There,  don’t  stand  jawing  at  me,”  said  Christopher,  leaping  down ;  “  but 
mind  what  you’re  about  with  Tommy,  you  good-for-nothing  little  rascal  1” 

While  Christopher  took  a  large  key  from  his  pocket  and  proceeded  to  unlock 
the  freshly -tarred  door,  and  while  the  children  descended  from  the  chaise,  the 
ragged  little  amateur  groom,  to  their  great  discomfiture,  continued  to  dart  searching, 
satirical  glances  at  them  through  his  black  hair,  as  he  held  Tommy’s  bridle. 

A  very  fresh  and  pleasant  picture  it  opened  upon,  that  clumsy  black  door — a  little 
yard,  irregularly  paved  with  round  aud  oval  stones,  which  shone  as  snow-white  this 
April  weather  as  the  blossoms  that  the  old  blackthorn  by  the  pump  showered  down 
upon  them.  On  the  right  was  the  back  of  Uncle  Vallon’s  workshop,  a  low- roofed, 
ungainly  building,  opening  towards  the  road  which  Christopher  had  left  when 
he  turned  into  the  narrow  lane.  On  the  other  side  of  the  door  were  a  stable  and  a 
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gigantic  old  pomp,  with  a  red  watering-can  and  some  garden  tools  grouped  round 
it.  Directly  opposite  the  door,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  garden,  stood  the  wheel* 
Wright’s  cottage.  It  was  not  an  ideal  cottage  at  all,  boasted  of  no  ancient  thatched 
roof,  or  latticed  windows,  or  rural  i>orch  ;  on  the  contrary,  take  it  by  itself,  it  was 
as  uusightly  as  a  modern  cottage  could  well  be,  for  the  wheelwright,  be  it  under* 
stood,  though  an  excellent  man  at  heart,  was  not  in  any  way  remarkable  for  good 
taste.  The  garden,  also,  was  not  laid  out  after  the  style  of  gardens  most  admired.  It 
never,  for  instance,  boasted  the  elegant  and  intricate  archwork  of  scarlet  runuers 
that  the  garden  of  “  The  W'aggouer's  Rest”  did,  where  Christopher  and 
Madgie  used  to  play  at  hide-and-seek  every  Sunday  of  their  lives,  till  Madgio 
went  into  long  dresses,  and  preferred  sitting  in  the  parlour  and  eating  oranges  to 
tearing  her  skirts  with  the  pea-sticks.  No — Uncle  \’aUon'8  was  not  such  a  garden 
as  his  brother-in-law's  at  Iversham,  but  all  that  two  or  three  hours  a  day  of  hard, 
loving  labour,  without  much  taste  or  skill,  could  do  for  it,  he  did.  But,  though  we 
all  know  love  is  a  great  gardener,  and  will  frequently  achieve  wonderful  things 
entirely  uuhelped  by  skill,  he  will  at  times  plant  his  roses  and  cabbages  together 
indiscriminately,  and  allow  his  most  beautiful  lilies  to  be  choked  by  common 
clambering  peas — and  so  it  was  in  Uncle  \’allou’8  case.  The  path  leading  straight 
from  the  yard  to  the  house-door  was  bordered  with  violets,  parsley,  double  daisies, 
white  and  red,  thyme,  pansies,  horseradish,  and  other  useful,  low-growing  vege¬ 
tables.  And  year  by  year,  on  each  side  of  this  ^iath,  rosea,  hollyhocks,  beaus, 
dahlias,  lettuces,  tiger-lilies,  and  suullowers  nourished  together  in  swe  c  companion¬ 
ship.  An  elder-tree  and  a  lithe  laburnum,  arching  where  the  pr  th  .egan,  formed 
a  fitting  frame  for  this  rude  garden  picture.  Rude,  iudeea,  and  yet  dearly 
cherished  in  more  hearts  than  one.  Little  children,  out  with  their  nurses  in  the 
hot  weather,  loved  it — loved  to  pause  on  the  dusty  road  and  peep  at  it  through  the 
cracks  in  the  black  door.  And  poor  Uncle  Vullou  flattered  himself  it  was  the 
excellent  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  form  and  colour  these  little 
weary  ones  paused  to  admire,  and  he  beamed  upon  them  as  he  slaked  their  thirst 
with  a  drink  of  the  delicious  pump-water,  lifting  the  red  can  so  gently  for  fear  of 
hurting  the  little  rose  lips  with  its  sharp  spout.  He  did  not  know,  nor  did  they, 
that  there  was  a  spirit  piervadiog  his  garden  that  drew  them  thither  as  if  by  magic, 
that  made  them  so  love  the  gleam  of  the  white  stones,  the  dripping  of  the  pump, 
and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  flowers,  that  in  years  to  come  they  would  remember 
the  glimpses  through  that  door  as  tenderly  and  wonderingly,  as  if  they  had  been 
glimj'ses  of  paradise ;  and  those  rose  lips,  withered  by  their  long  and  bitter  draught 
of  life,  would  thirst  in  vain  for  a  nectar  as  delicious  as  the  water  from  that  old  red 
can.  What  spirit  was  it,  then?  What  but  the  sweet  spirit  of  loving- kindness? 
Our  little  Constance  felt  it  as  she  crossed  the  yard  with  Christopher,  and  passed 
under  the  rustic  arch  into  the  garden ;  it  entered  her  heart  with  the  soft  beauty 
and  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  evening,  and  beckoned  her  across  the  threshold  of 
the  cottage-door,  whispering — “  Here,  for  awhile,  rest.” 

When  Christopher  had  drawn  the  chaise  inside  the  little  yard,  and  given  the 
ragamuihn  groom  to  understand,  in  no  very  gentle  language,  that  his  services 
could  be  dispensed  with,  and  had  turned  away  with  Constance,  leaving  the  door 
ajar,  the  two  boys  remained  standing,  ’Duke  within  and  the  other  without, 
staring  fixedly  at  each  other. 

“  So  1  was  hanging  on  behind,  was  1  ?”  said  he  of  the  black  eyes,  doubling  his 
fiats  menacingly. 
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“  I  don’t  know,”  ’Duke  answered,  carelessly ;  “  I  never  saw  you.” 

“  Oh,  you  didn’t  tell  Mr.  Kit,  didn’t  you  ?” 

“  No,  I  didn’t.” 

The  staring  match  went  on  unflinchingly.  ’Duke  saw  the  boy’s  eyes  flash  with  a 
kind  of  contemptuous  pity  and  surprise  as  they  rested  on  bis  somewhat  girlish  dress 
and  fair  soft  curls,  and  his  cheek  biuned,  but  his  blue  eyes  never  once  wavered  in 
their  cold,  haughty  stare. 

Thus  for  some  minutes  the  boys  continued  in  perfect  silence ;  and  gradually, 
as  they  stared,  a  mutual  satisfaction,  almost  respect,  began  to  spring  up  betsreen 
them,  which  soon  began  to  show  itself  in  a  rather  strange  fashion. 

“  Who  are  you — Mr.  Kit’s  cousin  ?” 

“  What’s  that  to  you  ?”  . 

And,  to  show  him  that  he  was  at  least  a  person  of  property,  ’Duke  accidentally 
put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  jingled  his  money,  at  which  sound  the  other 
instantly  pricked  up  his  ears. 

“  Stand  a  ha’p’orth  o’  bull's-eyes  ?”  he  asked,  jerking  his  head  in  a  certain 
direction  of  the  green. 

“All  right,”  said  ’Duke,  producing  the  halfpenny.  “Will  you  got  them? 
Four  a  penny,  I  suppose  ?” 

The  boy  nodded,  and  took  the  money,  and  made  his  way  across  the  green  in  the 
direction  he  had  indicated,  leaping  and  tossing  the  coin  in  the  air  as  he  wont,  lie 
soon  returned  with  the  bull’s-eyes,  and  the  two  ran  down  together  to  discuss  them 
on  the  edge  of  the  pond.  As  soon  as  they  were  diminished  suiliciently  to  make 
conversation  practicable,  ’Duke’s  new  companion  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself, 
while  he  looked  down  in  the  pond,  in  which  he  was  paddling  his  bare  feet — 

“  My  eye !  that  was  a  beauty !” 

“  What?”  asked  ’Duke. 

“  My  eye !  it  was !  I  see  it  this  morning,  jest  at  dusk,  down  in  Earlwood 
Holler,  in  a  hedge  on  the  other  side  of  a  ditch.” 

“  Uh  1”  said  ’Duke,  his  eyes  kindling  instantly — “  a  nest !  How  many  were 
there  in  it  ?” 

“  Five  Blue-uns— such  beauties ! — my  eye  1” 

“  Oh  1”  sighed  Duke ;  “  wouldn’t  I  like - ” 

The  other  glanced  at  him  mischievously  as  he  hesitated,  and  then  continued,  as 
he  paddled  his  feet  in  the  water — 

I’m  going  after  ’em  to  morrow  morniu’  before  it  gets  light.  Come  with  us — 
or  mayn’t  yer  ?” 

The  last  question  was  quite  enough  to  decide  ’Duke ;  if  he  had  had  any  scruples 
of  conscience  before,  all  now  must  make  way  for  his  offended  dignity  to  assert 
itself ;  so  he  replied,  with  readiness — 

“Yes,  I’ll  come ;  where  am  1  to  meet  you  ?” 

“  Just  where  1  am,”  answered  the  child,  stretching  his  ill-clad  limbs  on  the 
grass.  “  If  it  doesn’t  rain  1  shall  sleep  here  to-night,  and  if  it  does  I  shall  climb 
over  old  V'allou’s  wall,  and  sleep  in  the  stable.  You  may  go  and  tell  that,  if 
you  like.” 

“  Tell !  I  tell !”  said  ’Duke,  indignantly ;  “  as  if  I  should  think  of  such  a 
thing  I  rU  help  you  over,  if  you  like.  Alf.  Heron,  at  our  school,  a  boy  twice 
your  size,  has  stood  on  my  shoulders  often,” 
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“  Well,  it’fl  no  odda  to  me  whether  you  tell  or  not.  I  can  find  another  place 
if  I’m  turned  out  o’  there.” 

The  little  outcaBt-pillowed  his  head  on  the  knotty  root  of  the  willow,  and  lay 
kicking  the  quiet  water  with  his  heels,  and  watching  the  drops  spirkle  as  they 
splashed  up  in  the  air,  perfectly  regardless  of  his  companion.  ’Duke,  as  some  of 
the  drops  fell  on  his  face,  rose  and  made  his  way  up  the  slope  in  some  chagrin,  but 
still  unmoved  in  his  determination  to  keep  his  appointment  on  the  following 
morning,  whatever  diiiiculties  might  await  him. 

Just  as  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  black  dorir,  Christopher  was  tightening 
Tommy’s  harness  preparatory  to  starting  off  once  more  to  “  The  Waggoner’s  Rest,” 
and  was  saying  to  Constance — 

“  Your  brother  must  have  gone  off  with  that  little  sc.vmp.” 

“  Is  he  a  very  wicked  boy,  then?  or  is  ho  only  poor  ?” 

“  Wicked  1”  answered  liit,  stuffing  a  heap  of  shawls  in  the  chaise  for  the  baby ; 
“  I  should  say  so,  r.ither,  though  perhaps  not  quite  what  people  make  him  out. 
But  take  my  advice,  and  don’t  let  your  little  brother  have  anything  to  do  with 
him  ;  he  wont  do  him  any  good,  that’s  quite  certain.” 

“  Oh,  I  wont,  indeed,”  said  Constance,  very  much  alarmeil.  “  lie  shall  never 
go  near  him  again.” 

Christopher  drove  off,  and  ’Duke  walked  up  and  down  the  garden  and  over 
the  white  stones  of  the  yard,  all  the  pleasant,  cool  evening,  with  his  sister’s  arm 
round  bis  neck,  and  listened  absently  to  her  fairy  tales  and  hymns,  for  his  heart 
was  incessantly  wandering  to  hU  new  companion  down  by  the  pond,  and  to  the 
blue  eggs  at  Earlwood  Hollow. 


CllAlMEU  XXIII. 

Simple  and  insignificant  as  the  events  of  the  Sunday  may  have  appeared  to 
the  reader,  they  tende<l,  nevertheless,  to  change  greatly  the  aspect  of  affairs  in 
the  wheelwright’s  quiet  household.  The  only  subject  discussed  at  breakfast  next 
morning  was  that  which  naturally  lay  nearest  the  father’s  and  mother’s  heart, 
namely,  Christopher. 

“  Of  course,  Eppie,”  said  the  wheelwright,  in  a  tone  of  resignation,  “  when 
he’s  gone  to  live  at  the  works  at  Toduess,  we  mustn’t  expect  to  have  him  home 
here  ofteuer  than  once  a  week  ;  ho  miyht  come  over  of  evenings  once  in  a  way  ; 
but  if  he  attends  to  his  business,  and  reads  himself  up  a  bit — fur  look  you  hero,  my 
boy,”  said  old  Vallon,  pushing  his  cup  from  him,  and  fuldiug  bis  brawny  hands  on 
the  table,  a  “  bit  of  learning  in  a  man's  head  is  like  a  pool  o’  water  in  a  meadow  ; 
while  there’s  more  running  into  it,  though  it’s  ever  so  little,  it'll  keep  good  and 
fresh  ;  but  leave  it  shut  in  to  itself,  and  it’ll  get  stagnat'd  and  unwholesome,  and 
breed  all  sorts  o’  disorders  and  unnatural  things.  So,  as  I  was  saying,  Eppie,  if 
he  does  as  he  ought — reads  himself  up  a  bit  at  the  Institootion  yonder,  in  his  spare 
hours  why,  I  take  it,  he’ll  have  enough  to  do  all  the  week,  without  walking  over 
here  a  good  six  mile  ;  but  as  to  Sundays,  my  lad,  you  know  my  opinion  on  them, 
and  I  know  you  wont  cross  me  in  it ;  it’s  the  only  thing  I’ve  got  to  ask  of  you.  Kit, 
now  you're  a-starting  in  life,  is  that  you’ll  come  home  every  Sunday.  Perhaps  I’vo 
got  too  strong  notions  on  that  matter ;  but  I  mean  to  bide  by  ’em.  It’s  my  opinion 
a  lad  can’t  well  go  wrong  so  long  os  he  comes  home  of  a  Sunday ;  I’d  even  go  so  far 
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as  to  say  that  if  the  Old  Gentleman  himself,  supposin’  he  was  once  a  lad  beginning 
the  world,  had  been  made  to  spend  his  Sundays  at  home,  he’d  never  ’a’  been  what 
he  is.” 

Kit  laughed,  but  gave  his  sacred  promise  to  adhere  to  this  simple  talisman,  which, 
by  his  father’s  account,  might  have  wrought  so  wondrous  and  desirable  a  difference 
in  the  state  of  humanity  in  general.  He  then  ventured  to  inquire  how  the  little 
quarrel  with  his  uncle  Humphrey  had  terminated. 

“  My  boy,”  answered  the  wheelwright,  “  your  grandfather  did  it  all  with  his 
fiddle,  for  which  I  am  sure  wc  arc  greatly  beholden  to  him,  for  your  uncle  is  your 
uncle.  Kit,  whatever  his  notions  may  be,  and  I’m  a’most  as  much  again’  falling  out 
with  your  own  flesh  and  blood  as  I  am  again’  spending  your  Sundays  away  from 
home ;  and  so  you  see,  Christopher,  we’re  much  beholden  to  your  grandfather  for 
setting  things  to  rights  with  his  fiddle.” 

Christopher  did  not  fail  to  make  his  acknowledgments  to  his  grandfather,  who 
stood  at  the  door,  with  a  pewter  pot  that  flashed  in  the  sunshine,  waiting 
for  his  breakfast  ale,  blushing  all  over  his  bald  head  as  he  listened  to  these  praises 
of  his  musical  genius,  and  mumbling,  “  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.” 

“  Then,  Eppio,”  continued  the  wheelwright,  “  you’ll  push  along  all  you  can 
with  Kit’s  things,  for  there's  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  this  afternoon  we’ll  go  over 
together.  Kit  and  I,  in  the  chaise,  and  see  Gumbridge.” 

Gumbridge  was  Gwynne  and  Hardell’s  head  man,  who  had  promised,  in  the 
event  of  Kit’s  becoming  a  pupil  of  theirs,  to  accommodate  him  at  his  own  house. 

“  You’ve  a  mind  you’ll  get  rid  of  him  soon  enough,  father,”  said  Mrs.  Vallon, 
half  smiling  and  half  crying  as  she  leant  her  head  against  Christopher’s  shoulder. 
“  I  don’t  know  what  I  was  a  mother  for  at  all,  just  to  have  my  girls  took  from  me 
one  way  and  my  boys  another.” 

A  momentary  spasm  passed  over  the  wheelwright’s  face  at  the  word  “  girls,” 
for  it  had  brought  him  a  vision  of  two  little  faces,  brighter  in  their  baby  beauty 
than  any  of  those  to  whom  he  gave  drink  at  his  garden*door. 

“  Come,  Eppie,”  he  said,  rising,  and  slapping  his  knees  to  knock  off  either  dust 
or  the  ghostly  sense  of  wee,  clasping  hands ;  “  as  for  them,  my  woman,  there’s  no 
wonder,  surely,  in  them  being  took  away ;  such  as  them,  was  they  fit  to  stay  ? 
The  only  wonder  about  it  is — and  that  is  a  wonder — why  they  were  ever  sent.  But, 
speakin’  o’  boys,  Eppie,  isn’t  it  better  that  they  should  be  out  in  the  world,  and 
a-longin’  for  home,  than  at  home,  a-longin’  to  be  out  in  the  world?” 

A  little  comforted,  perhaps,  by  this  logic,  Mrs.  Vallon  ceased  to  complain,  but 
cried  quietly  against  Christopher’s  shoulder  for  the  remainder  of  breakfast-time. 
The  meal  over,  the  wheelwright  donned  his  apron,  kissed  the  baby,  and  went  to 
work.  Grandfather  Vallon  also  encased  his  thin,  long  figure  in  a  leather  apron, 
that  made  him  look  like  a  white-headed  bodkin  in  a  sheath,  and  sallied  forth  to 
the  workshop  with  a  grave,  business-like  air,  though  he  did  little  else  there  but 
grind  tools  for  his  son,  help  him  with  his  lunch  ale,  and  occasionally  play  him  a 
tune  on  the  fiddle.  Christopher  remained  in-doors  on  pretence  of  “  doing  up”  all 
the  maimed  chairs,  stiff  locks,  and  injured  articles  he  could  find,  before  he  went 
sway ;  but  in  reality,  if  such  a  weakness  may  be  owned  in  a  genius  such  as  Kit,  to 
give  an  eye  to  the  progress  of  his  wardrobe,  which  he  could  not  exactly  agree  with 
the  wheelwright  in  thinking  might  be  left  with  perfect  safety  in  his  mother’s 
hands.  Suita  of  her  make  or  choice,  though  they  might,  no  doubt,  cut  a  more 
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than  decent  apj)earancc  at  the  table  of  “  The  Waggoner’s  Ilest,"  would  hardly  do 
to  sit  down  to  dinner  in  with  the  Misses  Oumbridge. 

Such,  then,  Kit  jiersuadcd  himself,  was  his  reason  for  remaining  at  home ;  but 
it  is  to  bo  (|UeBtioned  whether  this  were  not,  in  good  truth,  as  much  an  excuse  to 
conceal  his  real  motive  from  himself  as  the  repairs  had  bc'cn  to  hide  the  anxiety 
about  his  outfit  from  his  father.  Still,  if  so,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  a  young  man 
like  Kit,  with  a  horror  of  anything  approaching  to  the  “  sentimental,”  in  the  sense 
the  word  is  generally  used,  should  disavow  as  long  as  he  could  to  himself,  as 
well  as  to  others,  the  interest  ho  felt  growing  up  within  him  for  the  strange 
travellers  who  had  crossed  his  path  so  many  times,  and  under  circumstances  so 
remarkable,  and  whom  fate  had  now  brought  under  his  father's  roof. 

To  do  Clxristopher  V'allon  justice,  it  must  be  recorded  of  him  that,  whichever  of 
the  three  motives  here  given  might  have  been  the  true  one,  he  was  faithful  to  all, 
for  half-an-hour  later  found  him  melting  glue  over  the  lire,  superintending  the 
cutting-out  of  his  new  collars,  and  watching,  with  an  odd  mingling  of  curiosity, 
amusement,  and  suspicion,  a  certain  little  figure  bending,  with  a  jHtrplexed  and 
weary  face,  over  a  sheet  of  writing-paper,  as  yet  unsullied  by  the  touch  of  the  pen 
held  over  it.  Wliat  manner  of  child  or  woman  (for  there  was  as  much  of  the  one 
as  the  other  in  her)  could  this  be  whom  he  had  snatched  from  the  most  terrible  of 
death’s  ministers?  And  what  was  that  sad,  unllinching  purpose,  mysterious, 
inexplicable,  from  which  she  never  seemed  to  withdraw  those  steady,  mournful 
eyes,  or  cease  to  follow  with  those  firm,  but  weary  feet  ?  Was  it  for  good  or  for 
evil? — selfish  or  self-sacrificing?  lie  remembered  how  he  had  actually  asked  her, 
that  night  down  by  the  river,  to  confide  her  secret  to  him,  and  how  slie  had  refused, 
with  a  good  deal  of  vexation,  and  smiled  to  himself  as  he  thought  how  little  trouble 
it  would  be  to  him  to  find  it  out,  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  For  the  present,  however, 
he  did  not :  he  even  stopped  ’Duke  once  or  twice  when  that  young  gentleman  was 
disposed  to  be  more  communicative  than  his  sister  would  have  desired  on  their 
affairs,  taking  a  malicious  pleasure  in  the  certainty  he  felt  that  she  must,  sooner  or 
later,  break  dow'P  in  her  childish  weakness,  tell  him  all,  and  appeal  to  him  for 
help.  Meantime,  he  had  done  his  best  to  place  their  position  in  aS  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  a  light  as  he  cotdd  to  his  father  and  mother. 

While  Kit  was  stirring  his  glue,  and  making  his  retlections  upon  her  thus, 
Constance,  bending  over  that  blank  sheet  of  paper,  was  calling  to  her  mind  a 
scene  that  took  place  some  seven  or  eight  years  back  in  a  darkened  room  of  the  old 
house  at  Lympton,  and  where  she  had  seen,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  iKjrson  to  whom 
she  was  now  trying  to  write — her  mother’s  sister. 

Leaning  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  and  looking  down  at  the  paper,  she  seemed  to 
sec  a  form  stretched  upon  a  bed,  and  a  face  with  liquid,  spiritual  eyes,  lifting  itself 
heavenward  from  masses  of  black  tangled  hair,  which  the  hands  were  tearing  in 
the  last  agonies  of  death.  (Ine  sat  in  a  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  a  white, 
uurmnpled  handkerchief  to  his  eyes ;  one  also  knelt  beside  the  bed,  with  a  face  and 
form  wonderfully  resembling  the  face  and  form  of  the  dying.  Then  it  seemed  to 
Constance  the  face  sank  down  on  the  dishevelled  liair,  and  lay  there  at  perfect  rest, 
so  mobile,  so  beautiful,  that  the  room  was  no  more  dark  ;  and  ere  long  the  figure 
crouching  by  the  bedside  rose,  and  Constance  beheld  a  lady,  tall  and  slender  like 
her  mother,  but,  unhke  her,  showing  pride  and  stateliness  in  every  gesture. 
Moving  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  she  turned  eyes,  full  of  passionate,  vengeful  grief. 
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upon  bim  who  sat  there  with  his  white  handkerehief  to  his  face,  and,  pointing  to 
the  quiet  form  upon  the  beil,  uttered  words  of  bitter  reproach.  Then  Constance 
remembered  being  caught  up  and  held  tightly  in  her  arras,  and  wept  over,  and 
intreated  and  coramanded,  in  a  confused,  passionate  flow  of  words — uot  one  of 
which  she  could  recall — to  come  to  her  in  any  trouble,  auJ  she  should  find  iu  her  a 
mother. 

The  dark  room  and  all  within  it  vanished,  but  the  vision  had  done  its  work; 
the  pen  flew  over  the  paper  fast — jO  fast  as  to  perfectly  astonish  Kit,  and  yet  not 
so  fast  as  the  loving,  pleading  words  came  gushing  from  the  heart  that  had  at  last 
opened  fully  and  unrest  raiuelly  at  memory’s  touch.  Here,  study,  she  felt,  was  a 
love  strong  enough  to  pity  and  help  her  without  trying  to  force  from  her  that  one 
secret  which  she  must  bear  unrevealed  to  the  end  of  life.  She  ran  on  about 
’Duke,  her  love  and  her  fear  for  him,  till  the  whole  sheet  was  filled  with  her  round 
school-hand,  aud  Christopher  quietly,  and,  as  he  thought,  unseen,  laid  another 
near  her ;  but  she  looked  up  aud  smiled  sweetly  and  wonderingly,  as  one  to  whom 
anything  in  the  shape  of  courtesy  is  strange,  as  she  said — “  Thank  you,  it  is  done." 

“  Is  it  V”  said  Christopher.  “  You’d  better  let  me  give  it  to  grandfather,  then, 
to  go  up  the  road  and  watch  for  the  mail  passing ;  he’s  gut  nothing  else  to  do  but 
fidget  for  his  beer.” 

“There,  then — wish  it  luck  for  us,  Christopher.” 

ClIAPTEll  XXIV. 

One  evening,  the  whedwright  Avas  at  work  in  his  garden.  Three  days  of  in¬ 
cessant  rain  had  passed,  during  which  the  variegated  border  of  flowers  and  vegetables 
before  spoken  of  had  grown  at  such  a  rate  as  to  considerably  narrow  the  path,  aud 
the  yoimg  spring  annuals  were  pricking  up  crisp  and  strong,  and  sending  forth 
such  long  trailing  shoots  as  quite  baffled  the  wheelwright’s  skill  iu  training,  and 
made  him  right  glad  of  the  assistance  of  these  expert  little  brown  hands  that 
worked  beside  him.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  ever  since  that  visit  to  Gum- 
bridge’s — Avhich,  by-the-bye,  passed  off  in  a  satisfactory  manner — Mia.  Gum- 
bridge  sending  her  kiod  regards  to  Mrs.  \'^allon,  with  assurances  that  her  dear  sou 
should  bo  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  &c.,  &c. — ever  since  that  visit,  I  say,  the 
wheelwright  had  looked  with  much  greater  sympathy  on  his  young  visitors,  and  had 
endeavoured,  by  showing  a  gentleness  aud  frankness  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
Constance,  to  make  up  for  his  former  suspicions ;  for,  on  the  journey.  Kit  had 
confided  to  him  the  manner  in  which  he  found  the  girl  left  to  her  dreadbil  fate  on 
the  night  of  the  fire,  while  Daniel  Chorley  was  listening  to  the  applauses  of  his 
manly  efforts  iu  saving  the  property  ;  and  Kit  easily  made  his  father  believe  what 
he  himself  could  not  believe,  namely,  that  Constance  had  left  her  home  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this.  These  last  two  days,  during  which  Constance  had  b;en  watching 
for  an  answer  to  her  letter,  all  the  family  showed  nearly  as  much  anxiety  as  herself. 
Old  Grandfather  Vallon  would  put  down  his  fiddle,  or  even  his  beer,  to  look 
questioningly  at  Christopher  when  he  returned  from  his  visits  to  the  post-office,  and 
say,  “  Tut !  tut !”  when  Kit  shook  his  head. 

To  the  post-office  had  Kit  gone  this  evening,  and  thither  Constance  kept 
turning  her  head  as  she  worked  in  the  garden  with  the  wheelwright.  ’Duke  was 
standing  holding  the  black  door  open,  on  pretence  of  waiting  for  Christopher, 
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though  his  eyes  wore  not  turned  in  tbe  direatiju  lie  had  gone,  but  were  watahLcg 
longingly  a  ragged  little  figure  turning  over  head  aud  heels  on  the  very  olge  of 
the  pond.  The  fascination  this  little  figure  had  over  him  was  something  ’von- 
derful  •  it  seem-'d  as  though  no  e.irthly  power  could  keep  them  apart.  Of  theiv  lirst 
oirly  morning  escapade  no  one  ever  knew.  Waking,  Christopher  found  him  lying 
quietly  at  his  side,  and  suspected  nothing,  for  the  only  tokens  of  an  hour  of  wild, 
delicious  freedom  with  the  ragged  Aaron  in  Earlwood  Hollow — namely,  three  blue 
eggs  aud  a  rent  in  his  froek — ’Duke  had  carefully  concealed.  But  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceal  the  intimacy  long.  Soon  mysterious  signal  whistles  were  heard 
over  the  wall,  after  which  ’Duke  invariably  disappeared,  sometimes  not  to  return 
for  hours  together,  keeping  ]^)oor  Constance  in  a  state  of  incessant  anxiety ;  and 
the  Vallons  agreed  with  one  accord  that,  if  it  were  true  we  have  each  an  evil  genius 
through  life,  ’Duke  had  assuredly  lighted  on  his  in  the  person  of  Aaron,  the  little 
homeless  vagabond  of  Feeler's  Fond. 

“  Fdsay,  leave  ’em  alone,”  remarked  the  wheelwright,  in  answer  to  something 
Constance  had  said  on  the  matter,  “  and  it  wont  be  long  before  they  sicken  o’  one 
another ;  but  that  young  Aaron’s  got  curious  notions  o’  some  things  as  are  better 
kept  to  himself — cu  ri-ous  notions  lie’s  got.” 

“  What  are  they,  then  ?  ”  asked  Constance,  without  taking  her  eyes  from  the 
corner  which  Kit  would  presently  turn. 

“  My  dear,”  answered  the  wheelwright,  pausing,  and  leaning  on  his  spade, 
“  that’s  more  than  anybody  can  say.  Aaron  himself  couldn’t  toll  you  what  his 
notions  is  on  the  matters  1  mean.  The  clergyman  has  tried  more  tliau  once  to 
get  ’em  out  of  him,  but  all  he  can  say  of  ’em  is  what  1  say,  that  they’re  curious — 
some  ’ll  go  so  far  as  to  call  ’em  heathenish,  but  1  wouldn’t  like  to  go  that  length 
myself,  though  he  does  do  strange  things  sometimes,  enough  to  freeze  your  blood. 
Do  you  know  Breakwater  Foint  V” 

“  No,”  answered  Constance. 

“  It’s  the  highest  cliff  along  the  coast  this  side  of  Todness,  and  great  pieces 
are  blown  oft  nearly  every  strong  gale,  so  that  people  are  afraid  to  go'  near  it.  Well, 
they  say  that  in  a  great  storm  you  may  see  a  little  figure  perched  up  on  the  very 
point,  that  you  may  know  to  be  Aaron’s  by  the  frill  of  rags  round  the  knees, 
kicking  aud  howling  at  the  thunder,  and  masking  the  lightning  stroke.)  with  his 
arms.  The  clergyman  talked  to  him  about  it  once,  and  asked  what  bo  went 
temptin’  Frovidence  for  in  that  wicked  manner ;  and  Aaron  said  ho  went  to  sec  if 
he  couldn’t  find  things  out,  for,  if  there  was  anything  to  find  out,  it  was  more 
likely  to  be  found  out  up  there  at  those  times  when  the  sky  opened  and  the  sea 
rose  up  than  doing  as  the  clergyman  did,  reading  old  books,  and  praying  to  know 
more  in  churches  aud  places  where  nothing  could  be  seen.  Ay,  he’s  a  curious  boy, 
aud  there’s  no  making  him  out.  Ilow  do  wo  know  what  his  thoughts  may  be  as 
he  sits  there  ? — better  than  ours,  perhaps.  Eh,  what  ?  Christopher  with  a  letter  ? 
Ton  don’t  say  so  I  Bless  my  soul  1” 

Christopher  had  come  up  unseen  while  they  were  talking  about  Aaron,  aud, 
turning  suddjuly,  Constance  saw  him  standing  there  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 
How  she  walked  up  the  garden  and  into  the  house  she  scarcely  knew ;  for  now,  as 
she  stood  in  her  little  bedroom,  her  knees  would  not  support  her,  and  she  had  to 
kneel  down  and  press  her  hands  tightly  to  her  aide  for  some  seconds  before  she 
could  open  the  letter  and  read  her  fate. 
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CHAPTERS  ON  SCOLDS, 

AND  now  OUU  FOUEFATIIERS  PUNISHED  THEM. 


I. — now  TIIKY  rt’T  A  nitlDI.E  ON  TIIKIU  TONGUES. 

*•  But  for  n.y  daugliter  Ju'.kn, 

1  wold  hbce  were  well  bolted  with  a  Bridle, 

That  leaves  her  work  to  play  the  clack, 

And  lets  her  wheel  stand  idle. 

For  it  serves  not  for  shce-ministers, 

Farriers  nor  Furriers, 

Cobblers  nor  Button-makers, 

To  descant  on  the  Bible.”  Chaucbb. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instruments  of  punishment  which  man  ever  in¬ 
vented.  even  in  his  most  barbarous  days,  was  the  “  brank,”  or  “  scold’s  bridle,”  by 
which  he  sought  to  cure  wt  man  of  that  dear  privilege  of  hers — which  has  been 
libellously  termeti  an  “hereditary  complaint” — scoldiiu/;  and  as,  most  probably,  only 
a  few  of  the  readers  of  the  Engmshwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  know  that  such 
a  punishment  was  ever  in  use,  I  purpose  saying  a  few  words  upon  it,  and  to  follow 
it  up  by  other  varieties  of  punishments  now  obsolete.  Our  ^^forefathers"  certainly 
were  not  very  strongly  imbued  with  gallantry,  nor  could  they  have  had  very  strict 
notions  of  propriety,  or  they  would  never  have  subjected  our  “  forewiotfters”  to  such 
degrading  punishments  as  those  I  shall  have  to  describe.  It  is  true  that,  from 
motives  of  delicacy  (!),  women  iu  the  early  ages  were  either  buried  rdive  in  pits,  or 
drowned,  in  preference  to  hanging ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that,  for  minor  ofifences, 
the  cucking-stoul — whose  truly  ignominious  origin  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  in 
another  chapter — the  brank,  the  pillory,  and  public  whipping,  with  other  de¬ 
grading  punishments,  were  inflicted  without  remorse,  and  with  every  shameful 
accompaniment  which  brutality  and  ribald  licentiousness  could  invent.  Such 
punishments  never  were,  and  never  could  be,  deserved,  and  it  is  indeed  well  that 
the  time  for  their  infliction  is  past. 

The  “brank,”  or  “scold’s  bridle,”  or  “gossip’s  bridle,”  as  this  curious  and 
painfully-iugenious  instrument  has  been  variously  called,  was  at  one  time  in  pretty 
general  use  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  iu  Scotland.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  by 
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some  authorities  to  have  been  of  Scotch  origin,  and  to  have  gradually  worked  its 
mischievous  way  “  over  the  border,”  and  so  to  have  extended  itself  throughout 
England.  \\  hichever  country,  however,  may  have  had  the  honour  (!)  of  inventing 
it,  the  use  of  the  brank  was  general  in,  1  believe,  most,  if  not  all,  the  counties  of 
England,  and  records  of  its  use  occur  in  many  of  the  old  corporation  accounts. 
The  instruments  themselves  Jire  scarce ;  but  1  have,  after  many  years’  research, 
succeedeel  in  collecting  together  drawings  and  memorandums  of  about  thirty 
examples  which  still  exist.  Some  of  these  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  corpo¬ 
rations  to  which  they  have  originally  Iwlonged ;  others  arc  in  public  museums ; 
and  others,  again,  are  in  my  own  and  other  private  collections.  Of  course  one 
docs  not  supjKwe  for  a  moment  that  these  are  all  the  specimens  which  exist  at  the 
jjresent  day,  for,  doubtless,  there  may  be  many  others,  which,  as  yet,  have  not 
come  under  one's  notice :  of  such  I  sliall  be  thankful  to  receive  memorandums  and 
sketches. 

The  county  in  which  most  “  bridles”  occur  is  Cheshire,  in  which  no  less  than 
thirteen  examples  are  still  preserved,  most  of  which  have  been  engraved  and 
described  in  the  “  Reliquary,”  Quarterly  Journal  (vol.  i.,  jages  05  to  78). 

The  brank  consisted  of  a  kind  of  crown,  or  framework,  of  iron,  which  was 
locked  upon  the  head  ;  and  it  was  armed  in  front  with  a  gag,  a  plate,  or  a  sharp- 
cutting  knife  or  (xiiut,  which  was  placed  in  the  i)Oor  woman’s  mouth,  so  as  to 
prevent  her  moving  her  tongue ;  or  it  was  so  placed  that  if  she  did  move  it,  or 
attempt  to  speak,  it  was  cut  in  the  most  frightful  manner.  With  this  cage  upon 
her  head,  and  with  the  gag  firmly  pressed  and  locked  against  her  tongue,  the 
miserable  creature — whose  sole  offending,  perhaps,  was  that  she  had  raised  her 
voice  in  defence  of  her  social  rights  against  a  brutal  or  besotted  husband,  or  had 
spoken  honest  truth  of  some  one  high  in  olhce  in  her  town — was  paraded  through 
the  streets,  led  by  a  chain,  by  the  hand  of  the  bellman,  the  beadle,  or  the  con¬ 
stable  ;  or  chained  to  the  pillory,  the  whipping-post,  or  market  cross,  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  every  conceivable  insult  and  degradation,  without  even  the  power  left 
her  of  asking  for  mercy,  or  of  promising  amendment  for  the  future ;  and,  when 
the  punishment  was  over,  she  was  turned  out  from  the  town-hall,  or  the  place 
where  the  brutal  torture  had  been  inflicted,  maimed,  disfigured,  bleeding,  faint, 
and  degraded,  to  be  the  subject  of  comment  and  jeering  among  her  neighbours, 
and  to  be  reviled  at  by  her  persecutors. 

The  brank,  it  appears,  was  never  a  leyalised  instrument  of  punishment ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  was  most  generally  used,  and  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  those 
petty  kings,  but  arch-tyrants,  of  provincial  towns,  the  mayors,  bailiffs,  constables, 
or  justices,  kept  up  their  power,  and  held  the  people  in  awe.  It  was  one  of  those 
cruel  means  by  which  authority  was  preserved,  and  power  vindicated,  at  the 
expense  of  all  that  was  just,  and  seemly,  and  rational.  Let  my  fair  readers  fancy, 
if  they  can,  now-a-days,  a  man  presenting”  his  wife  to  the  mayor  as  a  scold,  or 
as  a  gossip,  and  claiming  that  punishment  should  be  administered  to  her  I  What 
would  they  think  if  they  saw  the  poor  woman  “  bridled,”  the  knife-point  thrust 
into  her  mouth,  the  iron  hoop  locked  tight  round  her  jaws,  the  cross  bands  of  iron 
brought  over  her  head  and  clasped  behind,  her  arms  pinioned,  a  ring  and  chain 
attached  to  the  brank,  and  thus  led  or  driven  from  the  market-place,  through  all 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  brought  back  bleed¬ 
ing  to  her  loving  (!)  husband?  I^et  them  fancy  all  this,  and  then  say  whether  it  is 
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not  indeed  a  bappy  thing  that  our  lot  is  cast  in  better  days  than  those  in  which 
such  disgusting  public  punisl  iiieu^a  could  be  asked  fur  by  husbands  or  neighbours, 
inflicted  by  corporate  authorii»uB,  or  tolerated  by  the  people  themselves? 

Thu  brank  has  fre(iueiitly  been  alluded  to  by  old  writers,  and  its  use  as  a  bridle 
for  the  tongue"  will  be  familiar  to  most  people  by  its  frerpieut  mention  in  old 
ballads  and  in  religious  works. 

A  quotation  from  Chaucer  heads  this  article,  and  Gay,  and  other  writers  also, 
hare  allusions  to  its  use.  Robert  Burns,  too,  in  his  i>oeni  On  Dining  with  the 
young  I.ord  Daer,”  says — 

“  Sae  far  I  sprackled  up  the  brae, 

I  diiiner'd  wi’  a  Lord ! 

«  «  *  «  « 

And  gorin  at  if  led  wV  brankt, 

An*  stampin’  on  iny  ploughman  slianks, 

1  in  tbs  parlour  hammer'd." 

Dr.  Ploit,  the  celebrated  historian,  in  his  history  of  Staffordshire,  says — 

We  come  to  the  Arts  that  respect  Mankind,  amongst  which,  as  elsewhere,  the 
civility  of  precedence  must  be  allowed  to  the  women,  and  that  as  well  in  punish¬ 
ments  as  favours.  For  the  former  whereof  they  have  such  a  peculiar  artifice  at 
Neio-Castle  [under  Lyme]  and  Wallsall  for  correcting  of  scolds,  which  it  does,  too 
BO  effectually,  and  so  very  safely,  that  1  look  upon  it  as  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Cucking-Stoolc,  which  not  only  endangers  the  health  of  the  party,  but  also  gives 
the  tongue  liberty  ’twixt  every  dipp ;  to  neither  of  which  is  this  at  all  lyable ;  it 
being  such  a  bridle  for  the  tongue,  as  not  only  ({uite  deprives  them  of  .speech,  but 
brings  shame  for  the  transgression,  and  humility  thereuiion,  before  ’tis  taken  off. 
Which  being  an  instrument  scarce  heard  of,  much  less  seen,  I  have  here  presented 
it  to  the  reader's  view  (tab.  112,  fig.  '.))  as  it  was  taken  from  the  original  one,  made 
of  iron,  at  New-Caslle-under-Lyme,  wherein  the  letter  a  shews  the  joynted  collar 
that  comes  round  the  neck ;  b  c  the  loops  and  staples  to  let  it  out  and  in,  according 
to  the  bigness  and  slenderness  of  the  7ieck ;  d  the  joynted  semicircle  that  comes 
over  the  head,  made  forked  at  one  end  to  let  through  the  nose,  and  e  the  plate  of 
iron  that  is  put  into  the  mouth  and  keejjs  down  the  tongue.  Which  being  put  upon 
the  offender  by  order  of  the  magistrate,  and  fastened  with  a  padlock  behind,  she  is 
led  through  the  towne  by  an  officer,  to  her  shame ;  nor  is  it  taken  off  till  after  the 
party  begins  to  shew  all  external  signea  imaginable  of  humiliation  and  amend¬ 
ment." 

The  brank  to  which  he  alludes  as  being  in  use  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Mayer,  of  Liverpool,  from  whose  magnificent 
collection  it  has  been,  much  to  the  regret  of  antiquaries,  stolen.  Gardner,  in  his 
**  England’s  Grievance  discovered  in  relation  to  the  Coal  Trade,"  printed  in  1655 
—a  most  curious  book — speaking  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  says — 

“  John  Willis,  of  Ipswich,  upon  his  oath  said  that  he,  the  Deponent,  was  in 
Newcastle  six  months  ago,  and  there  he  saw  one  Ann  Bidlestone  drove  through  the 
streets  by  an  officer  of  the  same  corporation,  holding  a  rope  in  his  hand,  the  other 
end  fastened  to  an  engine  called  the  Branks,  which  is  like  a  Crown,  it  being  of 
iron,  which  was  musled  over  the  head  and  face,  with  a  great  gap  or  tongue  of  Iron 
forced  into  her  mouth  which  forced  the  blood  out.  And  that  is  the  punishment 
which  the  magistrates  do  inflict  upon  chiding  and  rcoulding  women,  and  that  he 
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liath  oflcu  8<.'cu  the  like  done  to  otiiorit.  Ho,  this  Dc{)Ouent,  further  ailii'ins  that  he 
hath  seen  men  drovQ  up  and  down  the  streets  witli  a  great  Tub  or  Harrel  oix'iied 
in  the  sides,  with  a  hole  in  one  end  to  put  through  their  lieads,  and  so  cover  their 
shoulders  and  bodies  down  to  the  siiiall  of  their  legs,  and  then  chieo  the  same, 
called  the  now-fashioned  Cloiik,  and  so  make  them  weir  it  to  the  view  of  all 
beholdei's,  and  this  is  their  puuUhincnt  for  drunkards  and  the  like." 

Uue  of  the  earliest  known  existing  examples  of  the  brauk  is  preserved  at 
Walton-on-Thamcs,  ne^r  Londeii ;  it  liears  the  date  ICitS,  and  the  following 
curious  couplet — 

“CiiKsTEit  presents  Wai.ton  with  a  bridle 
To  curb  Women's  Tongues  that  talk  too  idle." 

It  is  traelitioually  said  that  this  brauk  was  given  to  the  parish  of  Walton  by  a 
gentleman  name<i  Chester,  who  luid,  by  the  gossiping  and  tattling  of  a  woman  to 
a  rich  kinsman,  from  whom  he  hail  great  expectations,  lost  a  large  and  promising 
estate.  It  has,  however,  leen  also  said  that  this  brank  was  actually  prresented  to 
the  town  of  Walton  by  the  city  of  Chester;  and  the  fact  of  so  many  examples 
still  existing  at  Chester,  and  in  its  county,  would  appear,  perhaps,  to  favour  such 
a  supposition.  At  all  events,  the  Cheshire  magnates  had  tested  its  ellicacy  pretty 
considerably,  and,  therefore,  might  have  lieen  anxious  to  introduce  ‘‘the  fashion” 
of  wearing  brauks  into  other  localities!  Another  dated  cxampile,  fermerly 
belonging  to  the  workhouse  at  Chesterneld — the  only  brauk  known  to  have  been 
connected  with  Derbyshire — is  still  in  existence.  It  was  first  engraved  in  the 
“  Ucliquary’*towhich  1  have  before 
referred,  and  from  that  publication 

I  transfer  the  accomjranying  cn-  \ 

graving  and  descriprtiou,  premising, 

however,  that  this  example  is  one  \ 

of  the  most  barndess  ones  which  . 

have  come  under  my  notice,  but  is,  A 

at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  beat  ^  m 

specimens  known.  W  iji  MS 

“  The  Chesterfield  brank  is  nine  g  I  f  Mu 

inches  in  height,  and  six  inches  and  1  '  Jh 

three  quarters  across  the  hoop.  It 
consists  of  a  hoop  of  iron,  hinged  on  t 

cither  side,  and  fastening  behind ;  ['■K. 

and  a  band,  also  of  iron,  passing 

over  the  head,  from  back  to  front,  i  _ 

and  opening  in  front  to  admit  the  L  jenr-fs' 

nose  of  the  woman  whose  misfortune 

The  mode  of  \  \ 


it  was  to  wear  it. 
putting  it  on  would  be  this : — The 
brauk  would  be  opened  by  throwing 
back  the  sides  of  the  hoop,  and  the 
hinder  part  of  the  band,  by  means 


*  The  Reliquary,  Quarterly  Journal  and  Review;  a  Depository  for  Precious  Relics — Legen¬ 
dary,  Biographical,  and  Historical — Illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Customs,  and  Pursuits  of  our 
Forefathers.  Edited  by  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.  Ixindon :  J.  R.  Smith,  30,  Soho-Eipiare 
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of  the  hinges,  c,  f,  f.  The  constable,  or  other  official,  would  then  stand  in 
front  of  his  victim,  and  force  the  knife,  or  plate,  a,  into  her  mouth,  the  divided 
band  passing  on  either  side  her  nose,  which  would  protrude  through  the  opening, 
n.  The  hoop  would  then  be  closed  behind,  the  bind  brought  down  from  the  top 
to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  fastened  down  upon  it  at  F.,  and  thus  the  cage 
would  at  once  l)e  firmly  and  immovably  fixed  so  long  as  her  tormentors  might 
think  fit.  On  the  left  side  is  a  chain,  d,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
hoop,  and  at  the  other  is  a  ring,  by  which  the  victim  was  led,  or  by  which  she 
was,  at  pleasure,  attached  to  a  post  or  wall.  On  the  front  of  the  brank  are  the 
initials  ‘  1'.  C.,’  and  the  date  ‘  1C88’ — the  year  of  the  ‘  (Jlorious  Revolution’ — the 
year  of  all  years,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Chesterfield,  and  of  the  little  village 
of  Whittington,  closely  adjoining,  in  which  that  revolution  was  planned.  Strange, 
that  an  instrument  of  brutal  aud  tyrannical  torture  should  be  made  and  used  at 
Chesterfield,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  i^plc  should  be  plotting  for  freedom 
at  the  same  place.” 

1  have  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  moet  harmless  of  branks.  Of  course,  by  this 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  form  of  the  plate,  or  knife,  for  ]>re8sing  or  cutting 
the  tongue  is  referred  to.  In  some  examples,  the  plate,  or  knife,  is  evidently 
intended  simply  to  press  down  the  tongue  and  keep  it  quiet,  while  others  are  sharp 
at  the  end,  for  cutting ;  and  others,  again,  arc  covered  with  little  spikes,  which 
lacerate  the  mouth  in  all  directions.  One,  called  the  “  Witches’  Hridle,”  formerly 
at  Forfar,  is  one  of  the  most  savagely  cruel  things  which  could  well  be  invented. 
In  place  of  the  plate,  or  gag,  is  a  kind  of  spur  rowel,  with  three  sharp1y>pointed 
spikes ;  when  placed  in  the  mouth,  the  upjier  sjiike  pierced  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
the  lower  one  the  jialate,  while  the  other  bored  the  tongue.  Added  to  this  is  a 
chain,  by  which  the  constable  could  twitch  or  pull  the  bridle  at  pleasure  (I),  and 
thus  add  to  the  excruciating  pain  which  his  victim  must  be  enduring. 

Another  equally  cruel  specimen  is  that  shown  in  the  accom|ianying  engraving 
of  the  one  preserved  at  Stockport,  in  Cheshire.  ITie  gag,  in  this  instance,  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  bulbous  extremity,  covered 
with  iron  ]>ins,  nine  in  number — three 
on  the  upper  surface,  three  on  the  lower, 
and  three  pointing  inwards.  Of  course, 
with  such  a  contrivance,  not  only  the 
tongue,  but  every  part  of  the  mouth, 
must,  of  necessity,  be  lacerated  during 
the  infliotioB  of  this  diabolical  punish¬ 
ment.  Added  to  this  means  of  injury, 
a  chain  and  leather  thong  are  attached 
in  front,  so  that  the  beadle,  in  leading 
the  poor  offender  round  the  town,  might, 
if  cruelly  inclined  Cand  what  beadle  was 
not?),  give  it  a  sly  jerk  or  two  now  and 
then.  Instruments  of  even  greater 
punishment  are  preserved  at  Worcester 
nd  at  Ludlow. 

The  nKMt  usual  form  of  the  brank  is  like  that  of  the  Chesterfield  example,  but 
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some  are  highly  ornamented,  and  made  as  gro- 

tesque  in  appearance  as  x)ossible.  One  is  not,  in 

form,  unlike  an  old-fashioned  horn  lantern,  with 

a  door  behind  and  a  sort  of  face  in  front ;  another 

has  the  front  band  formed  like  a  nose,  and  the 

mouth  and  chin  inclosed  in  a  pierced  plate ;  and  y 

another  is  an  iron  mask,  with  apertures  for  the  /jM 

eyes,  a  pierced  prominence  to  fit  the  nose,  and  a  /# 

long,  funnel-shaped  peak  ]>rojecting  from  the  /#W  oyir 

mouth.  An  excellent  example,  in  iny  own  ]x>s-  41 

session,  is  the  accompanying.  It  formerly  be-  i«^ 

longed  to  the  Corporation  of  Bewdley.  The  Uf 

plate,  in  this  instance,  is  simply  a  thick  piece  of 

iron,  to  press  upon,  not  cut,  the  tongue. 

The  notices,  where  they  occur,  of  the  inflic- 
tion  of  this  punishment,  in  corporation  accounts,  jBf  y  wn  ' 

or  other  records,  are  very  curious.  One  or  two  -  .T-.t  «.t 

examples  will  serve  to  show  their  character. 

fVoreen/er,  1C58. — “  Paid  for  mending  the  bridle  for  bridlcing  of  ecoulds,  and 
two  cords  for  the  same,  js.  ij^/.’’ 

Conglvton,  1CG2. — “  Matthew  Ijowndes,  sworn  gaol-keeper,  and  a  list  of  the 
mace,  bridle  for  scolding  women,  bolts,  locks,  and  manacles  given  to  him.” 

Edfriliurt/h,  ibGl. — “  Bessie  Tailitfeir,  in  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  having 
slandered  Bailie  Thomas  Hunter  by  saying  ‘  he  had  in  his  house  aue  false  stoup,’ 
which  was  found  not  to  be  true,  she  was  sentenced  to  lie  braukit,  and  set  on  the 
cross  for  an  hour.” 

At  Morpeth,  1741,  “Elizabeth,  wife  of  (ieorge  Hollwrn,  was  punished  with 
the  branks  for  two  hours,  at  the  market  cro.’s,  Morpeth,  by  order  of  Mr.  I'humas 
Gair  and  Mr.  George  Nicholls,  then  bailiffs,  for  B'*audaloua  and  opprobrious  lan¬ 
guage  to  several  persons  in  town,  as  well  as  to  said  bailiffs.” 

One  of  the  latest  instances  of  the  brauk  having  been  used  for  punishment 
occurred  at  Congleton,  in  1824.  Of  this  occurrence  the  following  is  a  very 
graphic  account : — 

“In  the  old-fashioned,  half-timl>ered  houses  in  the  borough  there  was  gene¬ 
rally  fixed,  on  one  side  of  the  large,  ojKsn  fire-places,  n  hook ;  so  that,  when  a 
man's  wife  indulged  her  scolding  propensities,  the  husband  sent  for  the  town 
gaoler  to  bring  the  bridle,  and  had  her  bridled  and  chained  to  the  hook  until  she 
promised  to  behave  herself  better  for  the  future.  I  have  seen  one  of  these  hooks, 
and  have  often  heard  husliands  say  to  their  wives,  Mf  you  don’t  rest  with  your 
tongue.  I’ll  send  for  the  bridle  and  hook  you  up.’  The  mayor  and  justices  fre¬ 
quently  called  the  instrument  into  use ;  for  when  women  have  been  brought  before 
them,  charged  with  street-brawling,  and  insulting  the  constables  and  others  while 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  they  have  ordered  them  to  be  bridled  and  led 
through  the  borough  by  the  gaoler.  The  last  time  this  bridle  was  publicly  used 
was  A.D.  1824,  when  a  woman  was  brought  before  the  mayor  (Bulkely  Johnson, 
Esq.)  and  magistrates,  one  Monday,  charged  with  scolding  and  using  harsh  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  churchwardens  and  constables,  as  they  went,  on  the  Sunday  morning. 
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round  the  town,  to  coe  that  all  the  public-houses  were  empty  and  closed  during 
divine  serucc.  During  tlic  examination,  a  Mr.  llichard  Edwards  stated  on  oath 
‘  that,  on  going  round  the  town  with  the  churchwardens,  on  the  previous  day, 
they  met  the  woman  (Ann  Runcorn)  in  a  place  near  the  Cockshoot;  and  that, 
immediately  on  seeing  them,  she  commenced  a  sally  of  abuse,  calling  them  all  the 
scoundrels  and  rogues  she  could  lay  her  tongue  to,  and  telling  them  it  would  be 
better  of  them  if  they  would  look  after  their  own  houses,  rather  thau  go  looking 
after  other  folks’,  which  were  far  better  than  their  own.’  After  other  abuse  of  a 
like  character,  they  thought  it  only  right  to  apprehend  her,  and  so  brought  her 
before  the  bench  on  the  following  day.  The  mayor  then  delivered  the  following 
sentence : — ‘That  it  is  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  mayor  and  justices  that  the 
prisoner  (Ann  Runcorn)  there  and  then  have  the  town’s  bridle  for  scolding  women 
put  upon  her,  and  that  she  be  led  by  the  magistrates’  clerk  through  every  street 
in  the  town,  as  an  example  to  all  scolding  women ;  and  that  the  mayor  and  magis¬ 
trates  were  much  obliged  to  the  churchwardens  for  bringing  the  case  before  them.’ 
In  this  case  I  both  heard  the  evidence  and  saw  the  decision  carried  out.  The 
bridle  was  put  on  the  woman,  and  she  was  then  led  through  the  town,  by  one 
Prosper  llaslam,  the  town  clerk’s  clerk,  accompanied  by  hundreds  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  ;  and,  on  her  return  to  the  town-hall,  the  bridle  was  taken  off  in  the 
presence  of  the  mayor,  magistrates,  constables,  churchwardens,  and  assembled 
inhabitants.” 

In  the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article  I  have  shown  a  brank  in  use,  so 
that  my  fair  readers  may  better  understand  the  mode  of  its  infliction.  The  brank 
here  represented  was  formerly  at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire.  It  is  an  excellent 
example,  and  has  cross-bars  to  keep  it  in  situ,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  iron  trefoil 
and  other  ornaments.  In  this  case,  as  in  some  other  examples  which  I  have  seen, 
the  chain  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  brauk,  so  that  the  miserable  offender  was 
dritrn  heforc  the  beadle,  instead  of  being  kd  by  him,  as  in  the  other  examples  here 
engraved.  The  Stockport  brank,  and  the  one  from  Bewdley  in  my  own  possession, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  engravings,  have  had  the  chains  in  front  for  leading  by — 
pretty  “  leading-striDgs”  for  a  lady  to  wear,  truly  I — while  the  one  from  Chesterfield 
has  it  at  the  side.  The  chain  being  attached  to  the  back  might,  perhaps,  allow  of 
giving  greater  pain  to  the  sufferer  than  when  in  front,  as  a  pull  or  a  sudden  twitch 
from  behind  would  drive  the  knife  further  into  the  mouth,  and  also  make  the  iron 
frame  press  painfully  against  the  nose.  Whatever  added  to  the  heaviness  of  the 
infliction  seems  to  have  immediately  commended  itself  to  those  in  whose  hands  the 
ordering  of  them  rested. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  brauks,  but  my  object  has  been  simply  to  describe 
the  instrument  and  its  mode  of  infliction,  so  as  to  give  the  readers  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  an  idea  of  the  treatment  which  some  of 
their  countrywomen  have  been  subjected  to  in  former  days.  Should  any  of  them, 
however,  for  curiosity’s  sake,  ever  attempt  to  put  one  on  for  a  few  moments,  let 
them  take  warning  from  the  following  little  anecdote,  and  take  care  not  to  clasp 
it  on  too  firmly  until  they  have  well  assured  themselves  that  they  can  unfasten  it 
again : — A  major  in  the  army,  a  few  years  ago,  was,  with  some  friends,  examining 
the  brank  at  Walton  Church,  when  a  dispute  arose  as  to  its  being  sufficient  to 
prevent  speech,  and  it  was  determined  to  try  it  on  the  head  of  the  major.  He 
“  was  a  large,  stout-made,  soldierly  man,  who  had  been  selectel  to  teach  Ceorge  III. 
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the  manual  exercise ;  and  the  king,  \rho  never  forgot  this  or  any  other  agreeable 
act  of  service  rendered  by  another  person,  gave  him  liis  commission,  thus  promoting 
him  from  a  sergeant-major  to  a  full  majority,  and  the  king  was  very  gracious  to  him 
also  on  several 'occasions.  This  royal  notice  made  the  major  vtry  apt  to  take 
offence  at  the  slightest  intrusion  on  his  dignity.  The  maak  was  carefully  put  on 
by  the  clerk,  and  the  snap  fastened.  As  it  closed,  the  result  soon  appeareti,  for  the 
major  could  only  roar  and  point  with  his  finger  to  unclose  the  helmet  and  release 
him  ;  but,  alas  1  the  head  proved  too  large  to  admit  a  finger  between  the  mask  and 
the  head  to  unfasten  the  snap,  and  so  there  the  major  stooil,  chained  to  the  desk 
like  a  bear,  roaring  and  dancing  in  great  anger.  At  so  ridiculous  a  figure  it  was 
impossible  not  to  laugh  most  unseemly,  and  his  friends  were  obliged  to  run  out  of 
the  church  to  prevent  the  scandal,  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  the  little  clerk,  who 
was  standing  on  a  form  to  reach  the  tall  man’s  head,  looking  all  the  time  most 
dolefully  at  the  difficulty,  and  considering  how  it  was  to  end.  Ultimately  the 
blacksmith  had  to  be  sent  for,  and  the  prisoner  was  released  ;  but  the  laughter  was 
never  either  forgotten  nor  forgiven." 

In  closing  this  account  of  the  branks,  I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  that  it 
is  a  happy  thing  such  a  barbarous,  disgraceful,  aud  utterly  unnecessary  punish¬ 
ment  should  have  become  obsolete,  aud  that,  at  all  events,  our  days  are  not 
stained  by  its  infliction. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  propose  saying  a  few  words  on  another  old  punish¬ 
ment — the  Ductiiifi-Stool—oi  which  my  readers  may,  perhaps,  have  occasionally 
heard,  but-with  whose  origin  and  mode  of  intliction  some  may  be  unacquainted. 

L1.EWEI.1.YN  Jewitt,  F.S.A. 


THE  TWO  BRIDES. 

I  SAW  two  mniils  at  the  kirk, 

Ar.d  both  were  fair  and  sweet — 

One  in  her  wedding  robe, 

And  one  in  her  winding-sheet. 

The  choristers  tang  the  hymn, 

The  tacred  rites  were  read — 

And  one  for  life  to  Life, 

And  one  to  Death,  was  wed. 

They  Avere  borne  to  their  bridal  beds 
In  loveliness  and  bloom — 

One  in  a  merry  castle. 

The  other  a  solemn  tomb. 

One  on  the  morrow  woke 
In  a  world  of  sin  and  pain  ; 

But  the  other  was  happier  fir. 

And  never  awoke  again ! 

Riciiai:d  Hen’rv  Sronn.Ar.n. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

J  U  S  T  I  N  K  M  A  It  I  K . 

I  WAS  able  to  leave  my  bed,  and  sit,  supported  by  pillows,  in  an  easy  chair  by 
the  window,  before  the  autumn  winds  had  stripped  the  trees  in  the  neighbouring 
square.  It  was  a  strangely  quiet  season.  Days  spent  in  the  stillness  of  the  sick 
room,  where,  in  three  weeks,  1  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  separated  from  the 
healthy  world,  that  common  street  cries,  and  sounds  in  distant  parts  of  the  house, 
came  upon  me  with  a  curious  interest,  in  which  a  sense  of  my  own  weakness  set 
me  wondering  how  I  had  felt  before  1  ivas  taken  ill,  and,  for  a  little  while,  left 
me  almost  vainly  endeavouring  to  realise  what  would  be  my  sensations  if  1  lived 
to  recover  from  the  exhaustion  which  had  succeeded  disease. 

But  I  was  cheered  by  constant  affection,  strengthened  with  close  regard.  For 
one  hour  or  more  every  day  my  guardian  came  to  seo  me,  bringing  his  after-dinner 
wine  to  a  little  round  table  at  my  side.  Mrs.  Goodwanl  came,  and  sat  quietly 
working  as  she  talked  gently,  but  not  in  whisyiers.  Oh,  how  terrible  are  those 
sick-room  whispers,  and  the  noisy  quietude  of  heavy  feet  trying  to  walk  airily ! 
Mrs.  White,  dearest  and  best  of  all,  was  with  me  every  day,  and  in  these  long, 
quiet  evenings  succeeding  the  hazy,  slumberous  afternoons,  1  learned  more  of  her 
real  nature  than  1  had  ever  guessed  before.  To  gauge  the  compass  of  her  mind 
was  beyond  my  power,  for  it  possessed  a  strength  of  which  1  believe  she  was  her¬ 
self  unconscious,  and  rose  to  regions  where  ordinary  apprehensions  fail  to  jienetrate 
the  surrounding  mists  of  doubt,  or  shrink  from  approaching  the  uncertain  ^^aths 
by  which  they  fancy  the  ascent  can  alone  be  made. 

In  those  few  weeks  my  soul  seemed  to  grow.  Callow  imagination  spread  its 
fledgling  wings  in  a  wider  space.  V  istas  of  thought  ( their  ends  seen  distantly) 
opened  out  from  beyond  the  hedged  plot  whence  I  had  before  only  caught  vaguo 
glimpses  of  their  vast  extent.  Often  my  whole  consciousness  seemed  expanded, 
and  the  present  life  and  time — myself  and  all  things  bodily — seemed  but  as  motes 
in  the  broad  effulgence  of  eternal  dawn.  These  moods  were  brief  as  their  expres¬ 
sion  is  incoherent — may  have  been  in  jiart  a  condition  of  physical  weakness — but 
their  influence  remained,  and  returning  health,  instead  of  banishing  them  alto¬ 
gether  as  fancies,  develo|>ed  from  them  many  established  beliefs. 

The  nurse  whose  acquaintance  I  had^  made  so  suddenly  still  remained  as  the 
solo  attendant  of  my  ruom ;  and,  as  she  sometimes  sat  at  my  bedside  in  the 
morning,  or  waitcnl,  looking  through  the  window,  while  1  jiartook  of  the  tea  and 
dry  toast  which  formeil  my  breakfast,  1  had,  almost  unconsciously,  formed  a  habit 
of  speculating  upon  her  character,  and  fancied,  1  knew  nut  why,  that  some  mystery 
was  associated  with  her  quiet,  iilmost  silent,  manner.  Hers  was  a  pleasant  face, 
too,  shaded  by  a  reserve  which  was  not  sorrowful,  but  still  siioke  of  some  sad 
experience  patiently  endured.  When  we  became  more  intimate,  I  used  sometimes 
to  ask  her  to  read  to  me,  and  as  she  sat  at  work  on  an  evening,  when  Mrs.  White 
was  necessarily  absent,  questioned  her  about  Cornwall,  and  the  rocks  ui>oa  its 
rugged  sea-coast,  with  which  she  seemed  familiar.  As  she  spoke  there  was  a  strange 
thawing  of  that  self-repression  which  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  her  character,  and  I 
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vaa  surprised  to  discover  that  she  used  language  which  more  than  ever  convinced 
me  that  her  station  was  above  that  of  an  ordinary  nurse. 

“  What  is  your  employment  at  home?”  I  asked.  “  You  are  not  a  professional 
nurse,  1  think.  Do  you  live  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donhead  ?” 

“  Oh,  no,”  she  said,  quickly,  “  I  am  a  teacher — a  governess  of  the  school  in 
Poltrewyn,  the  school  connected  with  Mr.  Donhead’s  church ;  it  is  now  closed  for 
the  repairs  of  the  school-room,  and  I  came  here  by  Mr.  Donhead’s  request.” 

“  You  will  not  think  mo  needlessly  inquisitive,  I  hope.  Do  your  friends  live 
at  roltrewyn?” 

“  No.” 

“  Nor  in  Cornwall  ?” 

“  The  few  friends  I  have  live  near  Poltrewyn ;  if  I  have  any  relations  they 
live  in  France." 

“  You  left  them  to  come  to  England,  then?" 

“  I  came  to  England  when  1  was  a  little  child  with  my  mother — she  is  dead." 

“And  your  father?”  1  asked.  “  Forgive  me,”  1  added,  as  1  saw  her  raise  her 
hand  suddenly  to  her  fltishcd  face,  and  jdaced  my  own  upon  it — “forgive  me;  I 
did  not  mean  to  question  you  from  mere  curiosity ;  you  have  been  kind,  and  have 
BO  constantly  waited  on  me." 

With  a  quick,  impulsive  manner  she  kissed  my  hand  as  it  lay  near  her  check. 

“  I  came  to  find  my  father — or  my  mother  did,”  she  said.  “  1  never  saw  him. 
I  never  speak  of  it  except  to  those  who  have  known  mo  all  my  life — it  pains  me, 
oh,  so  much  I — but  to  you  I  can  say  more  than  to  a  stranger,  for  I  know  you  will 
feel  how  hard  it  has  been  to  bear,  because  you  yourself  have  had  a  trial  which  will 
make  you  understand  me.” 

“  Did  you  learn  that  before  you  came?” 

“  Partly.  I  have  heard  something  of  it  from  Mrs.  Donhead,  and  still  more 
since  I  have  been  here.” 

It  is  an  admission  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  convict  me  of  a  meanness  which 
I  would  gladly  forget,  but  my  hand  fell  from  her  slight  clasp  as  she  told  me  this, 
and  1  was  angry  for  a  moment,  for  1  suspected  that  my  aunt  had  made  her  a 
confidante,  to  whom  she  might  reveal  the  relation  in  which  I  stood  to  herself  from 
an  unworthy  motive,  either  for  the  pimpose  of  implying  her  own  doubts  of  me,  or 
for  the  relief  of  that  mistrust  which  she  had  at  first  been  unable  to  conceal  on  her 
recent  visit.  Looking  up.  Hushed  and  indignant,  I  met  such  a  sad  expression  in 
the  dark  eyes  opposite — so  painful  a  suspense  in  the  trembling  lip — that  I  was 
ashamed. 

“  You  think,”  she  said,  slowly,  “  that  I  have  forgotten  my  position  here — that 
I  have  sought  to  learn  more  than  I  ought  of  your  affairs — but,  indeed,  it  is  not  so. 
Mrs.  Donhead  told  me  only  that  you  were  her  niece,  and  why  you  were  coming 
to  her  house — 1  suppose  Isicause  I  have  been  for  some  time  tea'  hing  her  children 
in  the  nursery.  All  1  have  been  told  here  has  only  been  to  explain  your  illness  ; 
part  of  this,  too,  I  heard  from  Mr.  Donhead  l)efore  1  came  ;  he  said  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  I  should  understand  the  patient  1  came  to  nurse.” 

“  But  why  ?  I  have  only  seen  you  when  you  brought  food  or  medicine  ;  you 

have  only  been  here  to— to - ”  I  shrank  from  saying  “to  wait  on  me,”  for  I 

was  already  aware  that  her  duty  was  only  exceptional,  and  that  she  was  superior 
to  the  services  she  had  been  reuderiog. 
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“  I  U.ive  l>oon  with  you  when  you  did  not  know  it,”  she  replied,  quietly, 
“  while  you  were  very,  veiy  ill." 

“  Was  I  delirious?"  1  said,  suddenly  catching  her  meaning.  “Did  I  say  any¬ 
thing  wild  and  strange  ?" 

“  Nothing  very  wild,  but  you  talked  very  much  of  your  mother,  and  of  some- 
IxKly  named  Bradley — do  not  speak  of  it  now,  it  will  distress  and  weaken  you  so 
much — you  recited  French  often,  and  1  spoke  to  you  in  French  at  those  times." 

“  Could  you  speak  French  when  you  first  came  to  this  country,  Mario  ? — you 
said  your  name  avas  Mario ;  may  I  ask  what  is  your  other  name  ?" 

“  I  am  called  Marie  Rose — that  is  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  my  mother 
brought  me  from  France ;  my  real  name  is  different — at  least  my  mother’s  name ; 
it  was  Dufour.  J  am  never  called  by  it.” 

Our  conversation  was  in'errupted,  I  remember,  by  the  entrance  of  the  doctor, 
and  it  had  already  been  sufheient  to  flush  my  face  and  quicken  my  pulses 
dangerously. 

“  Why,  nurse,"  he  said,  with  a  quick  look,  as  he  felt  my  feverish  hand, 
“  the  patient  has  been  talking,  or  has  been  up  too  lung.  She  must  lie  in  bed 
to-morrow.  You  must  sleep,  if  possible,”  ho  added,  turning  to  me.  “  What  has 
happened  ?  I  shall  countermand  wine  and  beef-tea — tu-morrow  brings  bread  and 
water-gruel  once  more.”  There  was  no  help  for  it,  for  ho  looked  so  serious  beneath 
that  light,  bantering  smile,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  obey,  and  lay  nearly  prostrate 
for  two  long,  close,  sultry  days,  during  which  Marie  often  bathed  my  temples,  aud» 
on  her  own  resjK>nsibility,  brought  me  cool,  weak  lemonade,  but  remained  obdurately 
silent. 

The  doctor  had  bidden  me  farewell,  however — departing,  as  Mrs.  White  told 
me,  to  accept  an  appointment  in  some  largo  factoiy  or  mine  where  a  resident 
medical  attendant  was  paid  by  a  voluntary  subscription  from  the  wages  of  the 
people  employed.  I  was  becoming  rapidly  convalescent,  and  kept  my  room  only 
because  I  was  yet  too  weak  to  walk  beyond  the  passage.  1  had  my  French  books 
brought  up  to  me,  and  my  nurse  would  sometimes  read  a  few  pages  as  1  sat  waiting 
for  Mrs.  ^Vhite  to  come  home. 

She  had  been  sitting,  one  evening,  turning  over  the  pages  of  Falconer's  “  Ship¬ 
wreck,"  which  had,  with  some  other  volumes,  found  their  way  down  from  the 
library,  and,  without  her  knowing  it,  1  had  watched  her  face  twitching  with  a 
painful  emotion  as  she  looked  fixedly  at  the  picture  in  the  frontispiece,  which 
represented  a  vessel  tossing,  dismasted,  in  a  wild  waste  of  sea.  Suddenly  she  looked 
up,  and  heaved  a  shuddering  sigh. 

“  Will  you  come  and  sit  near  me  ?"  I  said.  “  You  were  once  going  to  tell  mo 
how  you  first  were  called  Alary  Rose — tell  me  now.  I  am  coming  to  live  in 
Cornwall,  you  know,  and  we  shall  be  friends.  Will  it  pain  you  to  remember?" 

“No — oh,  no,"  she  answered,  plaintively.  “  I  never  forget ;  but  there  is  not 
much  to  tell,  because  I  kni-w  so  little.  1  recollect,  when  I  was  a  very  young 
child,  living  in  Paris — not  that  1  can  remember  the  city,  for  I  seldom  went  further 
than  a  large  fountain,  all  planted  on  each  side  with  trees,  which  was  a  short  walk 
from  our  house.  1  think  it  was  in  an  old-fashioned  part  of  the  town  that  we  lived, 
for  I  was  once  or  twice  taken  in  a  coach  to  a  great,  broad  street,  where  there  w'ere 
large  gay  shops  and  trees  on  each  side  the  road,  with  benches  under  them ;  there 
were  soldiers  going  along  the  road  at  the  time  I  remember  best,  and  drums  beat- 
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iDg,  while  a  great  crowd  of  people  looked  on.  It  w.va  1117  mother’s  servant  who 
was  with  me  then,  and  wo  were  waiting  in  the  coach  for  the  soldiers  to  go  past. 
We  had  been  to  buy’the  mat<  rials  for  dresses,  and  some  other  things,  for  I  w<ni 
told  my  mother  w.as  going  to  England,  and  had  been  frightened  ivll  tho  day  before 
at  the  idea  of  crossing  the  sea.  Wo  lived  in  a  large  house,  occupying  four  rooms 
and  a  kitchen,  paved  with  pretty  blue  and  white  tiles,  on  the  Sfcond  door;  and 
when  we  reached  home  that  clay  almost  all  tho  furniture  had  been  removed,  and 
two  or  three  great  trunks  were  lying  open  in  the  middle  of  the  room  where  my 
cot  was  in  a  little  alcove  by  the  side  of  my  mother’s  bed.  1  don’t  know  that  any 
relations  came  to  see  us  except  my  uncle,  Jean  Uufour,  and  he  never  came  except 
at  night,  and  seemed  afraid  to  stay  long.  1  don’t  think  ho  took  much  notice  of 
me,  for  I  was  sent  to  bed  with  Annette  on  tho  nights  when  he  visited  us ;  but  my 
mother  had  a  few  friends,  ladies,  who  came  sometimes  of  .an  evening.  One  of 
them  taught  me  to  hem  a  ix)ckct-handkerchief,  I  remember,  and  I  used  to  hear 
them  ask  whether  any  letter  had  come  from  monsieur — meaning  iny  father— or 
whether  he  was  in  Paris.  On  the  day  after  we  had  bought  the  dres-ses  and  packed 
the  trunks  we  were  going  to  England  to  join  him,  for  my  mother  used  to  hold  mo 
in  her  lap  and  cry  bitterly  that  he  wia  dead,  or  that  he  had  fers  iken  lier ;  for, 
though  letters  would  arrive  containing  papers  which  she  would  go  out  to  exchange 
for  money,  there  were  scarcely  ever  more  than  two  or  three  lines,  written  to  s  ly 
that  ho  was  in  London,  and  could  not  come  to  fetch  us. 

“All  night  I  kept  waking  and  crying  myself  to  sleep  again,  and  in  the  morning 
Annette  w-ent  away  to  her  friends,  who  lived  at  some  distance,  and  my  mother  and 
I  went  to  meet  tho  great  coach  (I  know  now  that  it  was  the  diligence),  to  take  us 
to  the  ship  which  was  to  bring  us  to  England.  It  was  a  small  vess-J,  and  there 
were  only  three  other  jwssengers  on  board — an  old  gentleman,  who  wiis  returning 
to  England,  and  a  traveller  and  bis  wife,  who  had  been  to  buy  goo-'ls  in  France, 
and  had  some  largo  bales  and  chests  down  in  the  hold. 

“  I  believe  my  mother  knew  these  jHjople,  and  that  she  had  taken  tho 
opportunity  to  secure  her  passage  by  this  ship.  1  was  very  ill  soon,  after  we  left 
the  harbour,  and  lay  in  the  cabin — a  close,  stifled  place,  I  remember — thinking 
that  the  ship  w'as  turning  round  and  round  under  the  water.  It  was  all  so 
confused  that  I  think  I  must  have  been  quite  delirious,  when  I  woke  to  fiud  the 
cabin  quite  dark,  and  beard  a  great  trampling  overhe.ad,  and  a  rushing  of  water, 
and  a  dreadful  roaring  and  whistling,  which  I  thought  was  guns  liring.  I  was 
being  toesed  backwards  and  forwards  in  my  bed,  when  I  felt  my  mother’s  arms 
round  me,  and  heard  her  pray  as  she  clasped  me  to  her  breast.  The  awful 
trampling,  and  the  rushing  of  the  wind  and  the  sea,  were  louder  than  ever,  and 
presently  the  other  passengers  came  stumbling  into  the  cabin,  and  one  of  the 
tailors  brought  a  lantern,  and  went  up  on  deck  again  directly.  I  was  wild  and 
scared,  but  somehow  I  seemed  to  know  that  wo  were  beirg  shipwrecked,  and 
my  mother  was  lying  insensible  upon  the  floor,  so  that  the  la<ly,  who  came  in  with 
her  Liisbiud,  wascoinpelUd  to  force  htr  hands  open  and  take  me  away.  She 
recovered  presently  and  said  something,  but  the  shouting  and  clLu  above,  and  the 
lashing  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  the  furniture,  which  was  dashing  from  side  to 
hide,  prevented  her  being  heard.  The  old  gentleman,  who  had  Ijccu  on  f’e-  k,  came 
down  again  now  and  fell  upon  his  knees.  T'here  had  been  a  fearful  crashing  and 
heavy  beating  overhead  a  moment  before,  and  as  the  l>eating  coutituo'l  tlis  ship 
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Beemed  to  tremble  all  over,  and  to  roll  backwards  and  forwards  quicker  than  it 
bad  done  before.  The  captain  came  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  called  to  us,  in  a 
voice  that  made  itself  heard,  to  come  on  deck  if  we  could,  for  the  ship  was  lost — 
he  could  not  make  out  the  lights.  My  mother  lay  as  though  she  would  never 
recover  strength,  and,  while  they  were  endeavouring  to  rouse  her,  I  went  .and  lay 
down  by  her,  and  clasped  her  cold  face  between  my  hands.  I  remember  being 
snatched  up  in  a  man’s  arms,  and  his  staggering  up  the  ladder  with  me  as  I 
screamed  and  struggled  to  remain.  Then  there  was  a  great  black  abyss  of  water, 
with  flying  clouds  of  white  resting  on  it — a  great  shout  and  cry  for  help— a  shock 
that  scattered  everything  and  shut  out  everything — and  I  never  saw  my  mother 
again.” 

Up  to  this  part  of  her  strange  narrative  my  nurse  had  shed  no  tear.  Like  one 
who  sees  what  he  describes  at  a  distance,  her  eyes  were  looking  widely  out,  as 
though  the  wall  of  the  room  were  no  olstacle  to  their  vision;  now,  however, 
the  lids  dropped  suddenly,  and  her  head  drooped  ujx>n  her  uplifted  hands,  as  a 
moan  of  pain  escaped  us  both.  I  had  never  been  brought  face  to  face,  as  it  were, 
with  such  a  dread  agony  as  this  history  expressed,  and,  feeling  that  1  had  been  the 
cause  of  its  revival,  begged  her  to  forgive  me.  She  recovered  presently,  however, 
and,  assuring  me  that  it  eased  her  to  tell  me,  went  on. 

“The  first  thing  I  remember  afterwards  was  a  great  glass  case,  full  of  sea-shells, 
hanging  ag  .iust  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  a  little  white  bed  where  I  was  lying.  I 
was  just  able  to  turn  round,  and,  as  there  was  a  curtain  only  on  one  side,  I  could 
see  that  the  room  was  a  small  one,  lighted  by  a  leaden  lattice,  through  which  the 
sun  was  shining,  and  that  the  furniture  was  of  dark-coloured  wood.  There  was  a 
round  table,  and  four  or  five  heavy  chairs  with  knobs  on  the  top  of  the  backs.  The 
floor  was  very  clean,  and  besides  the  case  of  shells  that  hung  over  the  mantel-piece 
there  were  other  ornaments  that  looked  like  metal  cups,  and  sea- weed  in  all  colours, 
and  two  or  three  pictures  in  frames — prints,  1  mean,  coloured — and,  as  1  learnt 
afterwards,  on  Bible  sulijects. 

“  1  noticed  all  these  things  as  though  I  had  gone  from  one  terrible  dream 
into  another  less  terrible ;  but  presently  the  horror  came  back,  and  1  seemed 
to  hear  the  rush  of  the  wind,  and  hear  the  trampling  again,  and  1  screamed  for 
muimn  ! 

“  I  never  knew  how  long  I  lay  there ;  there  was  nobody  in  the  room  when 
I  fell  into  this  wild  terror.  When  I  came  to  myself  again  it  was  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  and  I  could  see  by  the  light  of  a  caudle  on  the  table  that  a  girl  of  about 
thirteen  sat  by  my  bedside,  holding  a  cup,  from  which  she  had  been  giving  me 
something  with  a  spoon.  1  began  to  sob  violently,  and  she  took  my  head  upon  her 
bosom,  and  cried  too,  trying  to  soothe  me. 

“  I  c juldu’t  understand  her,  for  I  had  only  learnt  a  few  words  of  English ;  but 
she  was  a  fair,  handsome  girl,  with  soft,  sweet,  blue  eyes,  and  so  tall  for  her  age, 
that  she  presently  tcok  me  in  her  arms,  and  walked  with  me  up  and  down  the 
room  till  I  fell  asleep.  The  next  day  1  was  better,  and  a  doctor  came,  who  spoke 
to  me  in  French.  There  W..8  a  boy  in  the  house  a  year  younger  than  the  girl,  and 
a  man  came  in — a  rough,  thick-set,  weather-beaten  man — their  father,  as  1  knew 
aftcrwarils.  Their  mother  had  died  two  years  before. 

“  The  boy  1  very  seldom  taw,  for  he  and  his  father  gave  up  the  room  entirely 
to  me,  and  the  sister  nursed  me,  O  so  tenderly  !  Sometimes  they  would  bring  me 
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shells,  or  something  |aico  to  uat  or  drink — hsh,  or  cream,  or  new  milk — but  this 
was  not  till  I  grew  stronger. 

“  I  soon  learned  to  understand  my  dear,  kind  nurse— would  that  I  could  help 
her  now  as  she  helped  me  then ! — but  it  was  from  the  doctor  that  1  afterwards 
heard  the  end  of  that  awful  night.  The  ship  had  brokeu  upon  the  rocks  of  that 
terrible  Coruish  coast — whether  from  a  false  light  being  displayed,  or  not,  was 
never  discovered ;  my  mother  was  never  seen,  but  the  doctor  thought,  from  my 
description,  that  she  was  dead  when  1  was  taken  upon  deck.  The  man  who  carried 
me  away  was  thrown  on  shore,  still  holding  me  in  his  arms,  and  would  have  met 
his  death  but  for  the  owner  of  the  house  to  which  1  had  been  taken,  lie,  with 
others,  was  on  the  shore,  and,  with  a  rope  round  his  body,  dashed  into  the  waves* 
and  caught  l>oth  my  preserver  and  myself  iu  his  arms.  The  brave  man  who  siived 
my  life  had  gone  away  to  sea  again  before  1  recovered,  but  1  liave  seen  him  many 
times  since,  and  call  him  my  father,  and  my  dear  iirotector  my  grandfather. 

“  1  found  that  two  of  the  trunks  which  had  been  packed  on  the  night  before 
Annette  left  us  in  Paris  had  been  thrown  ashore.  They  were  strongly  bound 
with  iron,  ivnd  came  up  without  being  destroyed.  The  man  who  i  ^  have  called 
grandfather  claimed  them  as  his  share,  for  1  am  afraid  he  had  no  oojection  then 
to  the  seizure  of  the  wrecked  cargo  by  the  men  and  w  omen  on  the  beach,  although 
1  am  contirlcnt  he  had  no  hand  iu  misleading  the  captain — if  there  really  was  ever 
any  false  light  to  lure  to  destruction — and,  us  there  was  a  strict  iiunury,  1  think 
this  was  only  a  surmise,  lie  had  great  dilliculty  in  keeping  jiosse'ssion  of  the 
trunks,  however,  but  he  was  a  strong  man,  and  stood  upon  them  with  a  great 
cutlass  in  his  hand,  threatening  to  cut  down  the  first  that  attempted  to  take 
them  away. 

“  There  was  a  feeling,  too,  amongst  the  men  that  I  was  a  poor  orphan  cast  away, 
and  that  it  would  bo  cruel  to  rob  me  of  the  only  possession  which  the  sea  had 
given  up  to  me,  so  that  1  had  my  clothes,  and,  what  was  still  Ijctter,  a  small  sum 
of  money  was  discovered  in  a  little  w'orkbox  along  with  my  mother's  portrait.  1 
will  go  up-stairs  and  bring  it  you.” 

“  Let  me  go  with  you,”  1  said,  as  I  rose  and  leaned  upon  her  shoulder. 

“No.  My  orders  are  imperative.  1  will  go  alone.  I  look  at  it  nearly  every 
day,  and  seem  to  see  that  sweet  face  as  it  looked  at  me,  long  ago,  when  1  lay  in 
my  little  crib.” 

“  Before  you  go,  tell  me  is  your  protector — the  man  whose  daughter  nursed 
you — still  alive  V” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  he  lives  near  Poltrewyn." 

“  What  is  his  name  ?” 

“  Peuruth ;  he  was  a  sort  of  fisherman  and  small  farmer  in  one.  Now  he  lives 
at  home,  and  only  attends  to  a  sort  of  cottage  farm.” 

Penruth  I  1  was  wondering  where  i  had  heard  the  name,  and,  not  having 
discovered  what  made  it  seem  familiar  before  she  returned,  had  referred  it  to  some 
locality  in  Cornwall,  the  coincidence  being,  ^nirhaps,  not  uncommon  in  the  county. 

She  brought  down  with  her  a  small  box  of  dark  wood,  slightly  inlaid  with 
silver,  and  fitted  with  reels  and  other  implements  of  needlework.  As  it  lay  on  the 
table  I  could  see  that  everything  wdthiu  it  was  kept  in  order,  but  never  used  ;  the 
tray  of  reels  lifted  out,  and  from  the  bottom  space  she  took  a  small  uiorojco  ciise 
and  haudeil  it  to  me,  her  face  working  painfully.  1  held  out  my  hand,  and,  ns 
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she  came  towards  me,  drew  her  to  my  side,  and  so,  with  her  head  npoa  my  shoulder, 
we  looked  together  at  the  portrait  of  the  mother  whom  she  had  lost  so  strangely 
on  that  fearful  uight. 

It  was  a  lovely  face,  and,  but  for  some  of  the  fine  lineaments  which  still  showed 
some  trace  in  her  own,  no  resemblance  could  have  been  discovered  between  the 
daughter  and  the  picture — a  fair  face,  sweet,  smiling,  but  with  the  sorrow  of  a 
disappointed  child  upon  it ;  with  bright,  waving  hair  gathered  in  a  bunch  of 
curls.  Either  the  artist  flattered,  or  the  mother  of  Marie  Dufour  must  have  been 
very  beautiful. 

“  This  was  hers,”  she  said,  a),  with  a  trembling  hand,  she  took  a  little  book 
from  the  pocket  in  the  lid  of  the  workbox.  “  See,  there  is  her  name  written  in  it.” 

It  was  a  book  of  prayers  in  French.  I  turned  to  the  first  loaf,  and  there, 
written  in  half-faded  ink,  read — 

"Justine  Mauif., 

“  Rue  Tavernier, 

“Paris,  March  13,  18—.” 


BEAUTY  IS  BUT  SKIN  DEEP. 

I  CARE  not  a  rash  for  the  rosiest  blush 
That  glows  on  the  cheek  of  a  maid ; 
ily  lore's  nnfrd  br  her  lips  of  red 
For  kisses  ripe  displayed. 

Or  the  tresses  fair  of  her  golden  hair 
With  diadems  overlaid. 

To  mow  those  fair  tresses  comes  scythe- bearer  Death, 

And  the  roses  will  die  'ceath  his  poisonous  breath. 

For  me  too  grand  is  her  dainty  hand. 

Her  lingers  so  taper  and  white. 

Though  blue  as  the  skies  are  her  sparkling  eyes, 

To  me  they  are  doll  as  the  night. 

And  not  to  my  taste  is  her  delicate  waist. 

Though  it  be  laced  ever  so  tight. 

For  grim  Death  will  come,  and  will  sbreud  her  blue  eyes, 

And  her  wai^t  will  reduce  to  its  skeleton  size. 

What  do  I  care  if  her  arm  be  fair. 

Or  white  as  the  mountain  snow  ? 

Or  her  tiny  foot,  in  a  dandy  boot. 

Her  crinoline  peeps  below  7 
And  the  teeth  of  a  girl,  though  pellucid  as  pearl, 

Were  never  intended  for  show. 

For  what  will  she  profit  me,  being  so  fair. 

If  her  love’s  in  her  ankles,  her  heart's  in  her  hair  7 

But  whene'er  I  find  an  unruffled  mind. 

And  a  heart  that  is  witless  of  scorn, 

A  (oul  within  unsullied  by  ein. 

And  a  nature  that's  loving  and  warm. 

The  prettiest  face,  such  mental  grace. 

Will  serve,  as  a  gem,  to  adorn — 

Haste  thee,  and  seek  her,  and  bring  to  my  side, 

I  will  woo  her,  and  prize  such  a  well-dowried  bride. 

W.  U.  C.  N. 


The  essayist  is  at  issue  with  the  artist.  Why  are  wc  never  to  liave  a  little 
cheerful  hypocrisy — a  scintillation  of  refined  pretence — a  charming  sense  of  elegance 
and  gentility,  upheld  by  a  convenient  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  but  they  are 
to  be  reflected  by  the  facets  of  this  hard  mirror  of  cynicism,  and  reduced  to  their 
prismatic  colours?  Are  there  no  editions  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  still 
extant?  Must  we  be  forbidden  to  discaurse  of  ShaksiK'are  and  the  musical  glasses 
imless  with  an  intimate  appreciation  of  both  ?  In  a  word,  is  the  whole  fabric  of 
modem  society  to  be  levelled  ? — the  nice  intricacies  of  the  fashionable  toilette  to  bo 
discarded  for  camlet  and  homespun  ? — the  booths  of  ^'anity  Fair  to  be  stripped  of 
guinea  pen>wipers,  elegant  inutilities,  adorable  gewgaws,  and  hung  instead  with 
knitted  hose,  endurable  tin-ware,  and  culinary  requisites? 

It  was  all  very  well  when  the  sarcastic  shafts  were  aimed  only  at  foibles  with 
which  our  neighbours  and  not  ourselves  were  concerned — the  absurdities,  for 
instance,  of  tight-lacing,  and  of  inordinate  crinoline  ;  but  there  is  now  to  be  de¬ 
tected,  on  the  part  of  the  pictorial  satirist,  an  attempt — feeble,  of  course — to 
meddl^with  the  very  heart  and  core  of  social  distinctions — to  hold  up  to  ridicule 
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that  touching  and  beautiful  reverence  for  aristocracy — whether  of  birth,  wealth,  or 
station — which  lies  at  the  roots  of  British  morals,  and  is  a  part  of  that  careful  and 
well-established  training  which  has  so  long  been  constituted  the  glorious  birthright 
of  Englishwomen.  Palace  Gardena"  indeed !  It  is  a  more  sliallow  pretence  to 
attack  our  most  cherished  institutions,  and  to  destroy  those  well-defined  distinc¬ 
tions  of  claasoi  which  everybody  who  has  attained  “  a  position''  is  naturally  anxious 
to  preserve. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  little  disagreeable  sometimes,  it  may  be  admitted,  to  feel 
compelled  to  discard  former  friendshipa ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  necessary  incon¬ 
gruities  of  a  very  incomplete  stage  of  existence.  Yes,  it  certainly  is— and  surely 
this  must  be  considered  a  frank  concession — a  very  painful  necessity  when  wo  have 
to  decline  further  acquaintance  with  people  who  have  done  us  a  service.  But,  then, 
how  very  indelicate  in  them  not  to  perceive  that  our  “  position  in  society"  cannot 
possibly  include  famtliMity  with  those  who  are  of  a  much  lower  grade !  On  the 
whole,  there  is  nothing  so  troublesome  as  old  friends  who  may,  perhaps,  remember 
us  when  our  natural  advantages  bad  not  procured  for  lu  that  recognition  in  society 
lyhich  we  now  eajoy.  Thay  arc  so  absurdly  sensitive,  too,  these  people ;  even  an 
occasional  invitattoa  to  a  aeeond  day’s  dinner  party  wont  satisfy  them ;  and  they 
are  absolutely  furious  if  you  don’t  bow  to  them  in  the  street,  even  when  you  are 
yourself  auxioos  toaaoure  the  recognition  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

It’s  really  laughable,  too,  when  we  reflect  that  thsoe  very  people  ape  our  manners 
— that  is  to  say,  the  maauers  of  the  upper  classes — and  that  they,  too,  recognise 
am  jugst  their  plebeiuu  ranks  distinctions  known  only  to  themselves.  There’s  no 
doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  milliner’s  apprentice  looks  up  to  the  forewoman  with 
a  degree  of  envious  regard  which  is  extremely  ludicrous ;  that  the  small  shopkeeper 
marks  with  a  red  letter  the  day  when  he  is  invited  by  the  thriving  head  of  “  an 
establishment"  to  go  down  to  his  place  and  cut  his  mutton,  and  drink  a  glass  of 
old  }K>rt that  the  big  tradesman  has  an  unfeigned,  though  carefully-concealed, 
reverence  for  the  wholesale,"  and  feels  an  inch  the  higher  for  having  been  seen 
whispering  to  him  “  on  ’Change ;"  that  the  merchant’s  wife  looks  with  good- 
humoured  forbearance,  but  certainly  with  surprised  pity,  at  the  tradesman’s  “  good 
lady,”  who  has  hired  a  dingy  fly  to  pay  an  unaccustomed  morning  visit ;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  joins  with  glee  iu  a  stall  at  the  fancy  fair  with  the  lady  of  the 
local  Member  of  Parliament,  iuid  reads  her  name  with  no  little  pride  in  the  list  of 
those  who  assisted  at  the  last  half-ministerial  banquet  at  the  ^lausion  llouse^ 
Who  shall  say  in  what  ramifications  the  universal  influence  extends?  The 
merchant  may  be  looked  upon  with  considerate  toleration  by  the  banker  or 
capitalist,  whose  ware  is  money.  The  banker  himself,  either  untitled,  or,  at  beat, 
a  knight,  bows  reverently  before  a  coronet ;  the  coronet’s  lady,  sending  cards  of 
invitation  to  the  feminine  representative  of  commercial  influences,  endures  her 
society,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  its  value  in  bullion.  Each  in  turn  becomes  the 
centre  of  a  little  circle  of  satellites,  each  being  in  turn  the  satellite  of  another  centre 
round  which  they  revolve,  until,  moth-like,  they  venture  too  near  and  are  con¬ 
sumed  (iu  other  words,  snubbcil),  or,  by  a  fresh  acquisition  of  centrifugal  force, 
are  whirled  upwards  into  the  illimitable  of  the  exquisite,  and  join  fresh  constel¬ 
lations  in  a  more  gorgeous,  and,  perhaps,  more  tedious,  round. 

And  then  to  think  that  this  should  be  reflected  through  all  chisses — that  from 
the  monarch  t?  the  milkman,  the  premier  to  the  pork- butcher,  the  universal 
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tendency  should  be  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  long  train  of  courtiers  revolving  in 
eoncentric,  and  yet  disunited,  circles — circles  whioli  never  really  unite  at  any  point 
of  their  circumferences,  but  whirl  in  parallel  courses  never  destine  1  to  approach,  to 
all  infinity !  Glorious  I  glorious  I 

Perhaps  the  only  peojilo  who  really  don’t  seem  to  have  a — a  Palace  Gardens,  in 
short — are  the  genuine  and  actual  artisans,  labourers,  workmen.  Of  these  it  is 
trne,  as  Carlyle  says,  that  ho  who  has  sixpence  can  pay  cooks  to  cook  for  him, 
soldiers  to  fight  for  him,  kings  to  govern  him,  and  so  forth,  and  is,  to  the  extent 
of  sixpence,  master  of  all  other  men ;  but  they  only  recognise  it  (the  real,  true, 
genuine  workmen,  that  is)  in  its  real  ]K>Utico-ecanomical  sense,  and  trouble  them* 
aelvee  very  little  about  imitations  of  the  manners  of  the  upper  classes — seldom,  to 
do  them  justice,  looking  down  upon  the  more  unfortunate  members  of  their  own. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  worktnau  is  the  most  really  iuiependent  of  all  classes, 
and,  beyond  the  occasional  hard  ueersuty  of  cringing  to  a  self-intlited  employer, 
or,  what  is  worse,  the  too-ready  request  for  eleemo.^ynary  beer,  knows  little  of  the 
“  Palace  Gardens”  element.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  his  class,  in  mass,  occa¬ 
sionally  has  its  satellites,  who  arc  mere  temporary  pretenilers,  it  is  true,  but  still  satel¬ 
lites  when  it  suits  their  own  turn.  Of  these  are  demagogues,  or,  what  is  much  the 
same  thing,  reformers  who  wish  to  begin  their  improvements  by  entire  destruction 
and  indignant  vengeance.  To  hear  these  men  on  the  hustings,  it  miglit  be  thought 
that  they  waited  with  outstretclie-J  liands  to  clasp  the  hardened  palms  around  them 
in  one  great  grasp  of  universal  brutherh'^Kxl,  beyond  which  they  recognise  1  no  other  ; 
to  the  lalmuring  class,  as  a  l)ody,  they  are  the  meanest  of  all  fawners,  tlie  falsest  of 
all  flatterers.  To  the  single  workman  who,  being  in  their  employ,  holds  a  different 
opinion  from  their  own  on  the  subject  of  wages,  they  arc  scarcely  .as  tolerant  as  to 
the  peerwho  systemitically  neglects  to  answer  their  letters.  The  i,  certain  manu- 
facturers  and  traders  are,  after  another  sort,  the  satellites  of  the  workman,  by  a 
sort  of  strange  amalgamating  process  striving  to  identify  themselves  with  his 
class,  as  thus : — Should  a  patient,  thoughtful,  intelligent  artisan — and  there  arc 
many  such — make  a  great  discovery,  or  complete  a  valuable  invention,  and  by 
these  means  obtain  a  notoriety  which  in  redity  elevates  him  to  a  poution  more 
worthy  than  their  own,  they  are  ready  to  join  issue  and  cry,  “  Tliis  is  a  man  of 
the  people — a  worker — one  of  ««.”  A  very  humiliating  cjroilary  to  which  is,  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  men  are  ready  to  speak  of  and  treat  the  rest  of  us  in 
their  dealings  with  the  labourers  under  their  own  control  who  happen  not  to  Itav'e 
become  famous. 

But  these  considerations  arc  too  wide  to  admit  of  further  extension.  One 
word  to  the  artist  for  her  future  guidance.  Let  those  ineffable  principles  regulating 
“  position,”  and  which  are  stigmatised  under  the  by-word  of  “  Palace  Gardens,” 
once  be  subverted,  and  what  will  become  of  Belgravian  mothers,  of  amusingly- 
concccted  letters  respecting  incomes  neces-sary  for  a  proper  establishment,  and  of 
those  other  topics  of  polite  society  ? 

All  which  terrible  probabilities  have  superseded  any  distinct  allusion  to  the 
picture  at  the  head  of  the  previous  page.  It  tells  its  own  story.  “  Palace 
Gardens'*  and  its  cold  shade  have  begun  to  blight  the  very  bud  and  blossom  of 
fashionable  life. 
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GREYHILL:  A  STORY  OF  A  SPIRIT. 

IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 

IV. — “coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. ” 

My  readers  may  understand  how  terribly  I  feared  to  boo  the  next  night 
approach.  I  would  have  left  Greyhih  altogether  had  any  less  stake  hung  upon  iny 
stay ;  but  I  could  not  resign  Sydney ;  neither  could  I  adjourn  to  the  attics 
without  risk,  as  before  explained ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  my  passing 
the  night  secretly  in  the  drawing-room,  and  giving  the  bed  the  appearance  of 
having  been  slept  in  when  I  visited  my  chamlier  in  the  morning.  This,  therefore, 
1  did.  I  did  not  sleep,  nor  did  1  expect  to  do  so.  I  saw  nothing ;  but  I  could 
hear  plainly  enough  those  terrible  screams — wild  and  urgent  at  lirst,  then  stilled 
and  despairing.  I  heard,  .also,  the  steps  of  men  on  the  stairs,  the  hoarse  whispers 
of  frightened  groups  in  the  hall,  and  cries  of  shrill  terror  from  the  maids  who  hung 
over  the  banister.^,  afraid  to  lose  sight  of  their  protectors.  The  other  deficiencies 
my  own  mind  suppltol  with  horrible  vividness,  and  with  a  fre<iuency  that  rendered 
the  night  intolerable.  The  next  one  I  passed  out  of  doo:s.  1  felt  that  my  reason 
would  net  bear  any  further  strain. 

Every  morning,  on  visiting  my  room,  1  found  it  as  I  at  first  mentioned — the 
coverlet  slightly  rumpled,  the  empty  glass  at  the  bedside,  the  secret  door  in  the 
wainscoting  ill-closed ;  and  1  knew  the  nocturnal  scene  hud  been  rehearsed  in  my 
absence.  Tluse  signs  were  visible  four  days ;  then  they  entirely  ceased. 

One  diiy,  accompanied  by  Wilson,  I  explored  the  passage  leading  from  this 
room.  Wo  found  nothing  but  a  long,  vault-like  hall,  damp  and  stilling  in 
atmosphere ;  this  ended  in  a  Et£uare,  panelled  room,  filled  with  tottering  furniture 
that  bore  visible  tokens  of  former  magnificence,  worm-eaten  as  it  now  was. 
Beyond  ihis  we  could  not  go — the  door  was  not  to  be  found ;  jierhaps  wo  did  not 
search  for  it  very  anxiously.  I  was  amply  satisfied  wiih  what  1  had  already  seen, 
and  Wilson  marvellously  scrupulous,  and  fearful  of  intruding  upon  the  ghosts  in  a 
way  they  might  imagiuc  themselves  justified  in  resenting  upon  him,  individually, 
at  their  subseipient  re-appearance.  Another  day  we  tried  the  passage  through  the 
waoll,  but  found  it  so  choked  up  with  dirt  mid  rubbish  as  to  be  literally  impassable. 
We  therefore  left  it  alone.  1  may  say,  I  think,  that  the  day  1  left  Greyhill  was, 
for  two  combined  reasons,  the  very  liappiest  of  my  life. 

Sleeping  under  the  broad  heavens — souiuls  well,  but  it  does  not  /tel  equally 
desirable.  The  most  ardeut  lover  ever  known  might  be  pardoned  for  growing  a 
little  cool  in  the  chill  dews  of  a  northern  spring  night.  The  eighth  day  of  my 
departure  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  I  presented  myself  at  my  lady’s  door.  A 
little  while  I  was  left  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  awaiting  her  presence ;  then  she 
glided  softly  in,  and  ensconced  herself  in  the  remote  corner  of  my  sofa.  She  was 
dressed  for  a  ball,  and  never  had  I  seen  her  look  more  royally,  more  brilliantly, 
beautiful.  A  diamond  star  glistened  .abave  her  white  brow's,  and  the  snowy  folds 
of  her  dress  floatoil  about  her  like  silver  clouds.  Her  eyes  were  lustrous,  but 
half-tender,  and  her  sweet  lips  had  banished  their  disdainful  curl,  and  lay  mutely 
folded  together,  like  twin  rosebuds  the  evening  moisture  had  w.oshed  into  more 
vivid  bloom.  She  crossed  her  small  hands  over  her  bosom,  and  said,  softly-^ 

“  Who  am  I  to  welcome 
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“  A  husliaud,  Sydney  Grey.” 

“  Have  all  iny  conditions  been  conscientiously  fulfilled  V" 

“  I  have  passed  a  -week  at  Greybill.” 

“  All !  but  how  V” 

“The  accommodation  was  nob  maj'iiificcnt.  1  may,  therefore,  reply— As  I 
best  could.” 

“  This  is  not  the  answer  I  reqiiiro ;  it  is  a  mere  evasion,  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman.  You  are  a  coward !”  said  Sydney,  with  iuexor.iblo  disdain. 

“  If  I  had  been  a  coward,”  I  gravely  replied,  “  1  should  Jiavo  been  either 
dead  or  mad  at  this  moment.” 

She  wrenched  her  hand  from  mine  with  haughty  seal,  regarding  mo  meanwhile 
with  steady,  icy  scorn,  all  the  more  stinging  and  pitiless  for  the  half-smile  that 
accompanied  it. 

“  Explain  youraelf,”  she  said,  very  coldly,  at  last. 

1  had  meant  to  lie  to  her,  but  my  resolution  paled,  and  dually  died  away,  beforo 
the  glance  of  her  truthful  eyes.  I  blurted  out  the  whole  facts  of  iny  stay  at 
Greyhill,  beginning  at  the  first  and  ending  at  the  last  hour.  She  never  stopped 
me  once,  and  the  indignant  words  I  had  exjoected  remained  unspoken.  She 
listencil  without  a  single  interruption,  and  griiduilly,  as  1  proceeded,  1  noticed  an 
expression  of  stony  horror  creep  over  her  face,  while  her  fingers  closed  round  my 
wrist  with  a  constraining,  earnest  gripe.  After  a  time  she  vanquished  this 
agitation  and  became  grandly  calm  aud  still ;  but  her  lips  w'ore  compressed  and 
colourless, .  aud  her  eyes  distended.  When  I  had  given  the  last  word  of  my  littio 
history,  she  said,  with  a  smile,  just  as  an  ordinary  woman  would  speak  of  her 
jewels  or  equipages — 

“  Do  you  know  you  have  been  signing  my  death-warrant?” 

“  I,  Sydney !  Good  God !  how  could  I,  when  I  love  you  better  than  any 
earthly  thing  I  have  over  seen  or  known  ?” 

“  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  I  have  taken  my  death  from  you,  nevertheless.” 

“Xol  I  could  not  have  frightened  you  so  much  as  that,  dear  Sydney.  My 
tale  was  a  mere  fable,  the  fantastic  aud  distorted  chimera  of  a  heated  brain.  Do 
not  believe  it,  child.  It  was  unworthy  of  a  second’s  credence,  and  I  was  mad  to 
scare  you  with  my  superstitious  follies.” 

“  I  am  not  scared,  Paul.  Feel  my  h  ind — it  is  as  w'arm  and  ste;w]y  as  need  be 
desired.  Tlie  shadowy  arrow  has  met  my  heart.  But  see,  I  can  tmile  still.” 

“  Sydney,  what  can  you  mean  ?” 

“  I  will  tell  you ;  but  firs:  it  is  necessary  you  should  know  something  of  iny 
early  history ;  forgive  me,  therefore,  if  1  am  prolix.  I  desire  you  should  under¬ 
stand  all.  dVhen  I  was  born,  those  who  had  known  my  grandmother  spoke  of  me 
as  resembling  her,  even  at  tliis  eirly  stage,  to  a  most  marvellous  degree.  My 
mother,  who  had  refused  her  credence  to  the  rumour  that  fastened  such  crimes  to 
her  memory,  defied  it  by  giving  me  the  s.imu  name.  When  she  died,  which  was 
before  I  had  learned  to  know  her  well,  I  was  committed  to  the  care  of  servants  alone* 
and  they  injudiciously  followed  the  example  she  had  set,  and  iullamed  my  young 
mind  with  long  tales  of  the  beiuty  and  grace  of  which  I  was  the  heritor,  aud  now 
and  then  a  low,  mysterious  whisper,  still  more  fascinating,  of  her  guilt  and  pride. 
1  was  imaginative,  naturally,  and  very  much  depended  upon  menials  for  amuse¬ 
ment.  I,  therefore,  listened  eagerly  to  their  gossip,  and  felt  amazingly  flattered  at 
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resembling  one  appearing  to  me  a  miracle  of  outraged  luveliness.  This  feeling 
was  enhanced  by  iiiuling,  one  ilay,  a  large  trunk  of  wearing  apparel  that  had 
formerly  belonged  to  iny  grau'lmother.  I  arrayed  myself  in  one  of  the  antiquated 
robes,  powderetl  my  hair,  and  then,  descending,  iireseated  myself  before  my  father 
wall  gleeful  delight,  lie.  turnel  absolutely  livid  on  seeing  me  thus,  dismissed  me 
with  a  harsh  reprim.ind  fur  childish  folly,  in  which  I  fancied  I  disc.ivcred  deeper 
higiiidcance ;  and  for  the  future,  all  the  household  were  forbidden  to  mention  before 
mo  the  name  of  Sydney  Grey.  I  considered  this  prohibition  very  unnecessary  and 
unjust,  and  resented  it  as  well  as  I  was  able  by  imitating  my  grandmother  in  every 
way  that  lay  in  my  power.  I  filled  my  bosom  with  violets,  that  I  might  bear  about 
me  the  perfume  1  had  detecteil  in  her  clothes,  and  every  spring  I  gathered  heaps  and 
heaps  of  these  flowers  to  treasure  in  my  drawers,  that  this  odour  might  never  (juit 
me  until  the  year  brought  me  round  a  fresh  supply.  Never  was  I  so  radiant  and 
gratified  as  when  a  visitor,  regarding  me  scrutiuUingly,  would  comment  on  my 
likentss  to  the  Sydney  Grey  in  the  picture-gallery.  The  obvious  pain  this 
comjwrison  gave  my  father  took  but  little  from  my  own  individual  and  personal 
satisfaction  on  the  occasion.  Until  his  death,  when,  in  default  of  a  male  heir,  the 
southern  estate  went  to  a  distant  branch  of  the  f.amily,  I  passed  all  the  day  not 
occupi&l  with  my  studies,  nursing  my  doll,  and  singing  doleful  songs,  under  this 
portrait  I  have  spoken  about.  The  eyes  seemed  to  start  from  the  canvass  full  of 
vivid  life  and  meaning,  and  followed  me  when  I  moved  with  unfailing  persistency. 
There  seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  prophecy  in  their  steadfast  urgency,  as  if  they  desired 
to  mark  out  for  me,  the  last  descendant  of  the  Greys,  a  part  expiation  of  their 
misery  and  crime.  When  I  grew  up,  living  with  my  aunt,  a  matter-of-fact 
woman  of  the  world,  these  impressions  and  presentiments  were  partially  erased, 
and  contact  with  the  realities  of  life  gave  a  more  practical,  a  less  imaginative,  bias 
to  my  mind  ;  but  still  they  were  never  entirely  eradicated  and  conquered.” 

“  But,  Syiliiey,  all  this  gives  you  no  reason  to  meet  my  tidings  with  such  a 
string  of  lugubrious  predictions.” 

“  Because  you  have  not  heard  all.  Su  Idenly  and  inexplicably,  my  mother, 
before  she  died,  experienced  au  urgent  1  mging  for  Greyhill.  She  had  never  cared 
for  the  place  before,  though  she  generally  accompanie  I  my  father  there  for  a  couple 
of  moutlis  during  the  shooting  season.  But  now  she  seemed  most  unaccountably 
anxious  to  see  the  place  again,  and,  on  my  father's  hesitating  to  comply  with  her 
request,  she  started  off  alone,  on  foot,  and  when  found  was  fainting  from 
exhaustion,  but  still  as  resolute  as  ever  to  reach  Greyhill  this  way,  if  my  father 
continued  to  withhold  his  consent.  My  father,  finding  her  wishes  so  deep-seated 
and  urgent,  no  longer  opposed  them,  and  she  went — but  only  to  die.  He  told  me 
this  himself  when  I  was  old  enough  to  understand  it,  and  it  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  me  at  the  time.  This  impression  was  terribly  strengthened  by  a 
sulisequent  occurrence.  My  father  lived  a  gay  life ;  he  loved  the  world,  and  the 
world  loved  him.  He  was  little  enough  at  home,  and  every  new  and  fashionable 
devilry  found  him  fi^remost  in  the  rank  of  proselytes.  One  evening  he  came 
heme  earlier  than  his  wont,  and  called  me  in  to  sit  with  him.  I  was  not  in  bed, 
being  allowed  very  much  my  own  will  in  such  matters,  and  having  a  true  childish 
antipathy  to  early  hours.  ‘Sydney,’  he  said,  taking  me  on  his  knee,  and  kissing 
me  with  unusual  warmth,  ‘  I  am  going  to  Greyhill.’  ‘  Oh,  papa,  pray,  pray 
don’t  1”  I  pleaded  pitifully.  ‘  1  must,’  ho  answered  solemnly.  ‘  I  have  been 
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trying  to  help  it  ever  so  long,  but  now  the  influence  is  stronger  than  I  can 
conquer.  I  dare  say  it  is  a  mere  fancy,  but  go  I  must.  There’s  some  unruly 
instinct,  or  presentiment  pushing  me  forward  that  will  not  bear  contradiction. 
If  I  humour  it  once,  perhaps  it  will  take  itself  off.  I  .sha’u’t  stay  more  than  a  few 
days ;  I  dare  say  it  will  be  cursed  dull,  but  I  can  try  my  hand  at  thinning  the 
sparrows  if  there's  no  higher  game  to  bo  found.  Aud  now  God  bless  you,  my 
child  I’  and  he  kissed  me  again  most  lovingly.  Paul,  ho  never  came  back.  The 
next  morning  early  he  left  for  Greyhill — the  morning  after  that  ho  was  found  a 
corpse  in  his  bed." 

“  And  what  has  all  this  to  «lo  with  you  and  your  prospects  now,  Sydney  ?” 

“  Everything ;  for,  from  the  moment  you  told  me  of  the  scene  you  witnessed  at 
Greyhill,  a  wild  and  urgent  longing  to  go  there  seized  upon  me.  It  was  strange  even 
when  I  gave  you  your  week’s  probation,  my  very  heart  fluttered  over  it  ominously 
enough,  and  yet  some  agency  I  could  not  analyse  or  understand  pushed  me  on  to 
demand  it.  You  know  I  am  a  coward — that  I  have  a  strong  belief  in  supernatural 
powers  influencing  human  destinies — that  I  live  In  abject  fear  of  any  demonstration 
of  this  towards  me  individually — that  I  am  morally  convinced  that  what  you  liave 
related  to  me  was  no  fable,  but  a  fact ;  aud  yet  I  declare  to  you,  that  at  this 
minute  I  am  so  impatient  to  get  to  Greyhill,  that  I  have  ditliculty  to  keep  myself 
from  starting  now  at  once  aud  just  as  I  am.  I  hunger  and  thirst  to  be  there — 
my  very  eyes  burn  to  behold  it ;  and  yet  I  am  calm,  sane,  perfectly  collected ;  no 
sudden  shock  has  weakened  my  faculties;  I  feel  the  same  in  every  way,  physically ; 
but,  mentally,  my  heart  is  reading  its  death  decree,  and  gathering  up  all  its  courage 
to  meet  the  icy  hand  that  is  soon  to  crush  out  its  life  and  warmth." 

“  Oh,  Sydney !  for  Gods’  sake  do  not  speak  so  1" 

This  was  all  1  could  say.  There  was  an  accent  of  truth  and  conviction  in  her 
manners  and  words  that  struck  chill  to  my  very  feet.  To  see  her  smiling  so 
resolutely  and  bravely  above  my  crushing  agony  made  my  very  heart  bleed.  She 
was  dear  to  me  at  that  moment  dearer  than  she  had  over  been.  It  was  terrible  to 
lose  her,  and  by  the  words  of  my  own  lips — to  feel  that  no  effort  of  valour  and 
love  could  save  her,  if  it  was  as  she  said.  But  must  it  be?  Wlien  I  iisked  this 
question,  Sydney  shook  her  heiid  sadly ,  but  firmly ;  .and  when  I  beggetl  her  to  battle 
vigorously  with  this  ominoiu  desire  for  Greyhill,  and  wrestle  against  the  evil 
presentiment  that  threatened  to  make  its  own  fulfilment,  she  answered  me,  in  a 
cool,  steady  voice,  that  her  final  decision  w:i8  made,  aud  as  inexorably 
unchangeable  as  the  “  law  of  the  Medes  aud  Persians,  which  altcreth  not." 
When  a  woman  like  Sydney  Grey  says  this,  further  remonstrance  is  worse  than 
useless,  insomuch  as  opposition  is  mure  likely  to  cement  the  resolution  than 
destroy  it.  I  then  fere  made  no  more  fictitious,  except  that  I  might  bo  allowed  to 
accompany  her  in  her  journey. 

Sydney  demurred  greatly  at  this.  AThat  would  the  world  say  and  think  V 

“  There  is  an  easy  way  of  settling  these  scruples,  Sydney,”  I  answered,  with 
tremulous  vehemence.  “  Give  me  the  right  to  support  you  in  this  crisis,  if  it  be 
one.  One  sight  of  the  place  will,  I  am  sure,  conquer  the  desire,  and  then  I  shall 
be  ready  to  take  you  where  these  memories  may  be  extinguished,  and  bo  free 
to  make  your  happiness  out  of  the  power  aud  extent  of  my  fiassionate  love.  Shall 
not  all  these  things  come  to  pass  as  I  have  said?" 

Sydney  hung  down  her  hea<l,  and  crimsoned ;  then  she  lifted  her  eyes 
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searchingly  to  iiiiiic,  iiud,  st-eiug  uotbiug  there  to  negative  the  promido  I  liad  given, 
she  sank  agiiiust  me,  and  her  proud  lips  just  parted  to  give  mo  the  little  word  ou 
which  my  whole  destiny  hung. 

A  week  after  that  wo  were  married. 

I  had  persuaded  Sydney  to  forego  her  wish  regiurdiiig  Greyhill  for  this  space  of 
time,  though  elaliorate  prciwration  and  a  gorgeous  ceremonial  were  far  from  my 
desire;  nevertheless,  1  thought  it  right,  fur  her  sake,  to  make  the  sacridee  of 
a  few  days’  happiness,  out  of  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  world,  that  this 
sudden  marriage  would  militate  against  most  iutcnioly.  Sydney  aciiuiesced  in  my 
representations,  though  1  could  see  how  desperately  she  longed  to  find  herself 
journeying  towards  Greyhill.  Late  in  the  day  of  our  marriage  we  reached  it 
together.  The  house  looked  far  more  cheerful  than  I  had  left  it,  f^r  my  wife's 
maid  had  preceded  us  by  some  hours,  and  her  feminiue  skill  had  brought  about  a 
rapid  change  in  the  aspect  of  things  around.  W’llsou  shook  his  head  solemnly 
when  ho  saw  us,  but  1  was  too  accustomed  to  his  lugubrious  moolis  to  yield  them 
any  significance. 

Reader,  there  is  little  more  to  say.  Sitting  with  my  bride  by  the  old  fireplace, 
1  rejoiced  in  the  realisation  of  my  former  dream ;  and  whilst  1  kissed  away  her 
blushes,  and  smothered  all  her  evil  prophecies  as  they  neared  her  lips,  became  a 
willing  convert  to  the  doctrine  I  preached,  that  the  only  spirit  that  lords  it 
despotictilly  over  human  destinies  is  the  heaven-sent  spirit  of  love. 

I  had  not  meaut  to  sleep  that  night.  1  had  declared  myself  ready  and 
vigorous  enough  to  wrench  my  bride  from  the  shadowy  grasp  of  a  thousand  ghosts. 
But,  alas !  the  force  of  nature  vvas  stronger  than  my  will.  With  Sydney  lying  ou 
my  bosom,  lUteuiug  to  her  gentle  breithiug,  the  numbaojs  of  repose  crept 
sympathetically  over  my  senses,  aud  1  htluce  1  slept. 

When  I  awoke,  the  gentle  breath  was  still — the  head  on  my  breast  bent,  pale 
and  heavy,  beneath  its  massive  braids  the  violet  eyes  slumbered  for  over — under 
their  marble  lids — the  proud,  nobleheart  had  ceased  to  beat.  My  Sydney  was 
dead. 

Header,  1  am  an  old  mau  now,  and  the  frost  of  many  winters  is  sprinkled  in 
my  hair,  but  the  facts  I  have  recorded  will  remiiii  clear  aud  distinct  in  my 
memory  until  the  last  minute  of  my  sojourn  upon  earth.  That  there  may  bo 
another  solution  of  the  mystery  given,  more  natural  aud  feasible,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  dispute.  I  have  often  wished  to  believe,  myself,  that  accident,  inadvertence,  or 
superstitious  fears  had  a  share  in  decieving  my  judgment  aud  penetration.  I  know 
your  scruples  by  heart.  You  would  say,  Wilson,  auxicus  to  retain  undivided 
possess! su  of  Greyhill,  might  have  favoured,  aud  oven  actively  participate!  iu,  the 
deliuiou  of  its  beiug  haunted,  in  order  to  scare  you,  aud  the  chance  of  future 
intruders,  from  the  premises.  Again,  your  imagination,  strangely  excited  by  the 
oarrative  he  gave  you,  and  the  shadowy  antiquity  of  your  surriiuiiditigs,  might 
have  grown  vivid  and  diseased,  aud  presented  you  with  the  vision,  or  nightmare, 
yon  have  stated,  the  distinctness  of  every  word  and  motion  beiug  no  uncommon 
part  of  this  infliction. 

In  Sydney’s  case,  .as  with  her  father  an<l  mother,  the  strength  of  their  belief 
might  have  brought  the  fulfilmciit  of  the  prophecy.  All  these  things  are  barely 
possible ;  whether  they  are  probable,  or  suggesteil  aud  well  warranted  by  the 
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facts  that  I  have  reconlel,  1  leave  to  those  readers  to  determine  who  have  kindly 
followed  mo  through  “  (Ireyhill." 

Perhaps  soma  of  them  miy  remember  Sydney  (Iroy  in  tha  zenith  of  her 
imperial  charms,  and  marvelled  with  tlie  world  over  her  strange  marriage 
and  death.  If  there  are  any  sncli,  to  them  1  dedicate  this  simple  tale,  and  they 
will  know  how  to  p.irdou  the  bitter  tears  of  regret  and  sorrow  that  have 
stained  the  last  few  pages.  Henceforth  her  name  will  bear  no  outward  echo  of 
my  forming  until  I  open  ray  artus  to  her  in  heaven,  and  we  meet  under  the  eye  of 
God,  to  be  parted  again  nevermore. 

H.  M.  ().  L. 

D  U  A  W I  A’  G  -  H  0  O  .M  N  E  C 11 0  M  A  N  C  Y. 

IX  TIinKi:  C'UAITKUS. 

II. — MODKIiX  MAXin>T.VTIOXX. 

Tiik  term  “  modern  manifestations”  has  been  adopted  to  express  the  various 
means  by  which  the  denizens  of  spirit-land,  who  have  “  shullled  off  this  iiiortid 
coil,”  seek,  in  the  present  day,  to  hold  communic-ition  with  those  who  are  still  in 
the  ilesh. 

Whether  there  bo  any  truth  or  not  in  this  alleged  intercommunication  between 
the  quick  and  dea  l — these  wondrous  sights  aud  sounds  with  which  the  spirits  of 
men  and  women  of  the  buried  ]ia&t  seek  siraugc  communiou  with  the  souls  of  luea 
and  women  of  the  passing  present — it  is  a  subject  which  may  i>ot,  must  nut,  bo 
dismissed  with  tliat  catch-a-weasel-asleep  sort  of  shrug  with  which  anything  out  of 
the  common,  or  beyond  the  pale  of  ordinary  aud  immediate  comprehension,  is 
now  received. 

'J  he  whole  matter  is  too  grave  and  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  peremptorily 
dismissed  without  an  inquiry  of  the  moat  searching  kind — not  made  in  an  antago¬ 
nistic  spirit  of  prejudice  that  is  determined  to  resUt  conviction,  but  witli  an  earnest 
desire  to  see  whether  these  things  be  so  or  not.  It  is  easy  to  spatter  anything, 
however  truthful,  aud  anybody,  however  good  aud  wise,  with  the  mire  aud 
clinging  day  of  ridicule.  Many  a  promising  schouie,  many  a  brilliant  thought  or 
design,  that  would  have  b;en  fraught  with  lasting  licnefit  to  maukiud  if  it  had 
been  carefully  worked  out,  has  been  nipped  and  blighte'd  by  the  chilling  frost  of 
sarcasm;  but  there  is  no  argument  in  a  jeer,  and  a  smart  aud  caustic  jest  will  not 
go  far  in  pulling  the  truth  of  this  matter  cut  of  the  very  deep  well  in  which  it  is 
hiding  itself. 

Modern  manifestations  arc  of  a  twofold  nature  :  they  arc  visible  and  invisible, 
appealing  chiefly  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing.  Chief  among  the  demon¬ 
strations  that  are  palpable  to  mortal  vision  are  the  appearances  of  brilliant  corus¬ 
cations  of  coloured  light  aud  the  trauspare-.t,  luminous  haml,  and  the  visible  inove- 
meut  of  different  articles  of  furniture,  aud  even  the  human  body,  without  any 
apparent  agency.  The  sounds  are  endless  in  variety,  varying  from  slight  raps, 
rcBembling  the  pecking  of  a  fowl  against  a  piece  of  wood,  to  thundering  blows  that 
might  proceed  from  the  hammer  of  mighty  Thor,  or  the  grim  smitlia  of  limping 
Vulcan,  which  shake  the  house  in  which  such  manifestations  take  place  to  its  very 
foundation. 

Now,  the  majority  of  these  manifestations  aiv  not  modern — every  one  of  than 
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has  been  noticed  before ;  and  \re  cannot  deny  the  eyidence  adduced  in  support  of 
the  actual  occurrence  of  these  wonders,  although  we  may  differ  widely  in  our 
notions  of  the  agency  by  which  these  things  were  brought  about. 

With  regard  to  visible  8})iritual  manifestations,  or  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit 
— if  such  a  term  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  means  by  which  it  makes  itself 
palp.sbly  visible  to  mortal  sight,  perhaps  by  acting  on  our  imagination,  and  causing 
ns,  by  the  power  of  its  will,  to  see,  or  fancy  that  we  sec,  that  which  has  no  tanf/ible 
existence — it  will  be  useless  aii<l  foreign  to  tlie  jnirpose  to  recount  more  of  what 
are  tertne  1  “  ghost  stories”  than  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  truth  of  the 
assertl  n  that  these  be  no  new  things  which  are  hapjiening  ihiily  in  our  times,  but 
that  siiuilar  occurrences,  cHjually  strange,  have  taken  place  in  bygone  days,  and 
have  been  notel  as  worthy  of  memory  by  clever,  reasoning,  thoughtful  men  of 
widely  different  callings  in  all  grades  of  society.  And  in  support  of  the  above 
assertion,  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  see  that  vliicli  lias  no  actual  existence,  it 
will  bo  suffieioiit  to  remind  the  reader  of  all  that  ho  or  she  secs  nightly  when  the 
eyes  are  c.losetl  in  sluiubcr — the  vivid  representations  of  jiersoiis,  places,  and 
things,  familiar  as  well  as  strange,  that  .are  presented  to  us  in  our  dreams. 

Shrewd  and  ipiaint  John  Aubrey,  in  his  “  Miscellanies,”  gives  an  account  of  an 
appearance  of  the  thin,  transiiarent,  luiiunous  hand  which  is  so  common  an  occur¬ 
rence  at  the  of  mofleiu  siiintuulists.  It  is  briefly  this: — Sir  Walter  Long, 

of  Drayeot,  m.irrie-J,  as  his  tecond  wife,  the  sister  of  Sir  Egremond  Thynne,  a 
sergeant  at-law  of  some  eminence.  This  lady  was  jiossessed  of  much  ambition  and 
cunning,  and,  in  order  to  secure  her  liusband’s  property  for  her  ovn  children,  used 
every  artifice  and  wile  to  indue.}  .Sir  Walter  to  dLsinheiit  his  son  and  heir  by  his 
first  wife.  In  course  of  time  he  consented  to  her  projKisal,  and  her  brother,  during 
the  ai-aizes  at  Hath,  drew  up  the  dee<l  and  handed  it  to  his  clerk  to  engress.  Latly 
Long  Was  anxious  to  get  the  bad  business  over,  and  urged  the  lawyer  to  use  the 
utmost  desjiatch  iu  the  preparation  of  the  necessiry  writings,  lie  order cd  his 
clerk  to  sit  up  during  the  night  to  complete  the  parchment.  While  he  was  engaged 
in  writing,  a  shadow  fell  across  the  deed  that  lay  before  liim  ;  hastily  looking  up, 
he  saw  a  woman’s  fair  and  dedeate  hand  before  the  c.'tndle,  which  melted  into  air 
as  he  gazed  ujkju  it.  Unwilling  to  credit  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  he  wrote 
on.  Again  tho  haul  appearetl,  and  the  clerk,  feeling  a  natural  alarm,  and 
influenced,  probably,  by  a  sense  of  the  injustice  that  would  be  done  to  Sir  Walter’s 
heir  if  this  deed  were  completed  an  1  carried  into  effect,  went  immediately  to  Sir 
Egremond  Thynne,  and,  after  telling  him  what  liad  happened,  refused  to  go  on 
with  the  work.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  scrupiles  of  the  clerk  did  not  affect 
the  principals  in  this  iniipiitous  proceeding ;  the  deed  was  drawn,  sealed,  signed, 
and  delivereil,  and  the  heir  defrauded  ;  but  at  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Long  his 
first  wife's  trustees  insisted — and  carried  their  point,  too — that  the  disinherited  son 
should  have  a  portion  of  his  father’s  broad  acres. 

All  who  refuse,  in  accordai.ee  with  the  rationalistic  spirit  of  the  age,  to  give 
the  slightest  credence  to  what  they  can  neither  understand  nor  account  for,  will 
smile  at  Aubrey’s  story,  aud  talk  of  heated  imagination,  overworked  brain,  indi¬ 
gestion,  dyspepsia,  a  pork  chop  or  two  too  much  for  supper,  more  ale  aud  sack  than 
were  good  for  him,  aud  a  score  of  the  usual  receipts  for  producing  spectral  appear¬ 
ances  and  so-called  illusions,  to  account,  in  what  they  term  a  rational  way,  for  the 
strange  sight  that  the  clerk  saw.  They  will  altogether  ignore  the  ministry  of 
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guardian  angeU  or  messengers,  and  refuse  to  allow  the  ]X)6sibility  of  the  soul  of  the 
loving  mother  seeking  to  guard  her  darling  son  from  loss  and  harm. 

There  are  many' stories — accredited  stories,  too — similar  to  this,  and  evincing 
reasons  equally  gixxl  and  reasonable  for  spiritual  iutervcution  in  mundane  affairs. 
Tales,  too,  may  be  cited  which  tell  us  how  beings  of  solid  flesh,  and  bone,  and 
blood,  have  been  raised  from  the  ground  by  invisible  agcii  ly,  and  carried  into  the 
air,  as  Mr.  Home,  the  celebrated  medium,  has  been  said  to  have  been  raised  to  the 
ceiling  of  a  lofty  room  more  than  once  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  In 
1720,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  peer.  Lord  Torphicheu — who  is  asserted,  by  the  way, 
to  have  l)een  a  bit  of  a  ])ickle — occasionally  floated  oti'  into  the  air,  and  wits  us 
often  brought  down  to  mother  earth  tigain  by  the  united  efforts  of  his  alarmed  and 
anxious  brothers  and  sisters,  who  clung  with  might  and  in.aiu  to  the  skirts  of  his 
clothing.  So  mu:h  for  Mr.  Home's  elevation  being  a  thing  nnlieard  of  until  the 
present  time ;  and  for  the  music  that  sometimes  accompanies  the  presence  of  spirits, 
are  there  not  narratives  which  tell  us  how,  by  unseen  and  mysterious  agencies, 
harmony  such  as  no  mcu'tal  fingers  could  produce  (no,  not  even  the  immortal 
Mozart  himself)  has  fallen  on  the  ear  of  the  awed  and  astonished  listener  from  the 
strings  of  an  instrument  that  once  lielonged  to  some  one  as  de  ir  to  him  as  life  itself, 
whom  he  hojica  to  rejoin  in  that  mysterious  hereafter  which  is  close  at  hand  for 
all  of  us  V 

Accounts  of  spiritual  communications  by  knocking  are  common  enough  during 
the  last  two  hundred  and  lifty  years,  at  least,  and  in  (iermany  cao.cs  are  ou  record 
which  occurred  nearly  seven  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  Narratives  of  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  iuo3tBtariliugchar..cter  that  have  taken  place  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  are,  to  use  a  homely  but  expressive  phrase,  as  common  as 
blackberries ;  but  it  will  ba  sufficient  at  present  to  turn  to  sonic  of  the  authenticated 
cases  of  knockings  in  our  own  country  that  aie  similar  in  many  jioints  to  the 
“  Tappings”  of  the  present  day,  and  more  j'urticularly  in  the  undoubted  fact  that 
questions  wLieh  were  put  to  the  agency  that  caused  the  noises,  or  any  remarks 
made  lespectiug  it,  were  answered,  or  noticed,  by  knocks  of  various  kinds  and 
numbers,  that  simply  iiflirmed  or  denied  what  was  said  by  any  one  who  either 
directly  ad  ircssed  it  or  spoke  of  it  to  any  one  else  who  hapiiencd  to  he  present, 
although  previous  to  the  commcuccmeut  of  the  mauifestatioiis  in  America  no  one 
thought  of  obtaining  replies  to  any  question  through  the  medium  of  the  alphabet. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  authenticated  cases  of  knocking  and  rajiping  are 
those  which  occurred  in  the  houses  of  Mr.  Mompessou  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Wesley. 

Mr.  Mompesson  was  a  gentleman  who  resided  at  Tedworih,  near  Ludgershall, 
in  Wiltshire.  In  March,  1C61,  he  was  instrumental  in  depriving  a  begging 
impostor,  who  had  been  a  drummer  in  the  I’arliament  forces  under  Cromwell,  cf 
his  drum,  with  which  he  roamed  through  the  country,  beating  the  points  of  war  in 
evtry  direction.  This  drum  was  left  at  ffist  in  the  bauds  of  the  bailiff  of  l.udgcr- 
shal),  who  sent  it  to  Mr.  Mompesson’s  house  about  a  month  after  it  hail  been  taken 
from  the  owner.  Mr.  Mompesson  was  just  leaving  home  on  a  visit  to  I-oudon 
when  the  drum  arrived  ;  on  his  return,  his  wife  told  him  that  they  had  been  much 
alarmed  by  what  they  had  imagined  to  be  thieves  trying  to  effect  au  entrance,  but 
which,  in  reality,  was  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances  with  which  the  house 
and  its  inmates  were  troubled  for  two  years  without  intermissioii.  For  about  a 
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mouth  tbekiiockinj,',  whi.  'u  ivaerubled  the  hollow  rattle  of  a  ilrmn,  was  only  heard 
outside  the  house  and  on  the  roof ;  hut  after  this  time  it  principally  occurred  in  the 
room  where  the  drum  was.  The  children  were  then  horribly  troubled  and  persecuted 
by  the  invisible  druirimer,  their  bedsteads  were  Iwaten  violently,  theirhair  was  pulled, 
and  they  were  liftal  in  their  beds :  the  noise  would  also  follow  them  from  one  room 
to  another.  Once,  Mr.  Monipesson’s  mau-.servant  saw  two  boarils  moving  in  the 
children’s  rooin ;  he  ai-ked  the  agency  by  which  they  were  moved  to  let  him  have  one 
of  them  in  his  hand,  upon  which  it  was  pushed  up  to  him.  On  another  occasion, 
when  Mr.  Craeg,  a  minister,  and  several  of  the  neighbours,  were  assembled  at 
Mr.  Mompeason’s  house  to  hear  and  witness  these  extraordinary  occurrences,  the 
chairs  moved  about  of  themselves,  the  children’s  shoes  were  thrown  from  one  end 
of  the  loom  to  the  other,  and  a  bedstaif  w.^s  hurled  at  Mr.  Cragg,  which  hit  him 
on  the  leg  as  lightly  as  a  lock  of  wool  would  hare  done,  and  remained  against  his 
leg  as  it  fell,  without  rolling  on  the  iloor. 

Now,  what  happened  at  Mr.  Mompessou’s  on  this  occasion  is  exactly  similar  to 
what  occurs  at  many  modern  manifestations.  Heavy  tables  and  chairs  are  moved 
about  without  any  apparent  agency,  and  remain  in  positions  which  they  could  not 
possibly  retain  In  obedience  to  the  kuoicn  laws  of  nature,  as  the  bedstaff  lighted 
on  Mr.  Cragg's  leg,  aud  remained  stationary,  without  visible  support,  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  laws  of  gnivitalion. 

It  is  impjssible  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  of  the  frightful 
annoyances  to  which  Mr.  Momj.essou’s  family  were  subjected  from  April,  IGCl,  to 
April,  IGdd,  without*  intermission,  but  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  it — the 
agency — whatever  it  was — answered  questions  by  rapping  and  word  of  mouth,  and 
visibly  appeared  to  Mr.  Momiiesson’s  man-servant. 

Some  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  Sir  Thomas  Chamberlain,  of  Oxfordshire, 
were  .it  Mr.  Mompesson’s  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  knockiugs,  when  one  of 
them  said — “  Satan,  if  the  drummer  set  thee  to  work,  give  three  knocks,  and  no 
more.”  Thereupon  three  knocks  were  given  ;  aud  whoa  he  bid  it,  if  it  really  were 
the  drummer,  give  five  knocks,  and  no  more  that  night,  five  knocks  were  given, 
and  the  house  then  remained  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Glanvill,  chaplain  to  King  Charles  II.,  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  these  wondrous  knoc.kings,  came  to  the  house  to  inquire  into  the  tiuth  of  the 
reports  which  had  reached  him.  He  heard  and  witnessed  many  things  for  which 
he  could  not  account,  and  was  soon  convinced  that  spiritual  agency  was  at  work  to 
effect  it.  He  slept  with  a  friend  in  the  room  where  the  chief  part  of  tho  dis¬ 
turbance  had  taken  place.  Just  hefore  daybreak,  they  were  aroused  by  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  chamber-door.  No  reply  was  vouchsafed  to  Glanvill’s  repeated 
inquiry — “  Who  is  there  ?”  hut  the  knocking  continued.  At  last,  in  answer  to  his 
solemn  adjuration — “  In  ihe  name  of  God,  who  is  it,  and  what  would  you  have  ?”  it 
replied — “  Nothing  with  you.” 

One  night,  after  cruelly  persecuting  aud  frightening  an  infant  by  leaping  on  it, 
it  appeared  at  Uie  foot  of  the  bed  occupied  by  Mr.  Mompessou’s  servant.  He  was 
unable  to  distinguish  its  size  and  shape  clearly,  but  distinctly  saw  two  red,  glaring 
eyes  gazing  at  him.  In  January,  16G2,  lights  of  a  IJue  colour  were  often  seen 
about  the  house  and  in  hlr.  Mompessou's  chamber.  These  arc  the  only  visible 
appearances  mentioned. 

Now,  about  April,  1CC3,  the  drummer  was  arrested,  and  committed  to 
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(lloucestcr  gaol,  for  approf)riating  Bomebody  clae’s  property  to  bis  own  personal 
use.  While  he  was  there  a  Wiltshire  inau  c.'unc  to  sec  him,  and  the  drummer 
inquired  what  was ‘going  on  in  that  county,  11  w  visitor  replied,  “  Nothing,  as 
far  as  1  know.”  “  How  V”  quoth  the  drummer,  “  have  you  heard  nothing  about 
the  drumming  at  a  gentleman’s  house  at  Tedworth  ?”  The  Wiltshire  man  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  heard  of  that  diabolical  tattoo,  and  was  getting  rather  tired  of 
it.  “Ah!”  maliciously  rejoined  the  drummer,  “  1  have  plagued  him,  and  ho  shall 
never  be  quiet  until  he  hath  made  me  satisfaction  for  taking  away  iny  drum.” 

For  this  assertion  the  drummer  was  tried  for  witchcraft  at  Salisbury,  and 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.  While  he  was  on  the  high  seas  the  drumming 
ceased,  but  recommenced  on  his  return  to  England — which  he  soon  managed  to 
effect.  lie  did  not  scruple  to  aver  that  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  black 
art  from  a  man  who  was  reputed  to  bo  a  wizard. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  manifestations  made  at  Epworth  Parsonage,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  in  1710-17,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  the  llcv.  Samuel  AVesley,  the  father 
of  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  AVeslcyan  Methodists. 

They  commenced  on  December  1st,  1716,  by  groans  at  the  dining-room  door, 
which  were  followed,  a  few  days  after,  by  knockings  in  various  parts  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Wesley  himself  did  not  hear  these  knockings  at  first,  and  when  his  wife  told 
him  about  them  he  thought  little  or  nothing  of  them,  saying  it  must  be  done 
purposely  to  alarm  them.  However,  the  night  after,  Mr.  Wesley  heard  nine 
knocks  at  his  bed-head,  and,  on  rising  to  ascertain  the  cause,  could  find  nothing. 
After  this  the  noises  assumed  different  characters,  such  as  walking  and  running  in 
the  room  above,  emptying  of  bags  of  money  on  the  floor,  and  the  crash  of  breaking 
bottles.  Mr.  AVesley  then  asked  Mr.  Hoole,  the  rector  of  Haxey,  to  come  and 
hear  these  strange  sounds.  He  did  so,  and  joined  Mrs.  AVesley  in  persuading  her 
husband  to  address  the  invisible  agency  that  caused  them.  When  he  did  so  it 
knocked  three  times — its  common  mode  of  knocking — but  it  often  imitated  knocks 
made  by  others,  particularly  Mr.  AA'^esley’s  rap  at  the  front  door.  It  appears  that 
the  knocking  was  always  more  violent  when  any  one  asserted  that  it  was  caused 
by  rats,  or  ascribed  it  to  natural  causes.  It  made  the  latches  of  the  doors  clatter 
and  rattle,  and  always  knocked  loudly  and  angrily  when  the  prayer  for  ihe 
royal  family  was  read.  It  was  obedient  to  the  orders  which  it  received  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  AVesley;  refraining  from  disturbing  the  latter  during  the  time 
she  was  employed  at  her  devotions  after  she  had  expressed  a  desire  on  this  i>oint, 
and  following  Mr.  AA'^esley  to  his  study  when  he  rebuked  it  for  disturbing  the 
children,  and  bade  it  come  there  to  him  if  it  had  anything  to  say  to  liim. 
Although,  as  in  the  Ted  worth  case,  it  chiefly  worrii.d  the  children,  they  soon 
became  familiar  with  the  sounds,  and  would  chase  them  from  room  to  room. 

By  comparing  the  principal  facts  mentioned  in  these  cases  with  the  modern 
manifestations,  as  they  are  called,  it  will  be  plainly  seen  that  there  is  nothing  new 
or  modern  in  them,  but  that  the  modus  oju  randi  adopted  by  the  spirits  at  present 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  used  by  them  in  all  cases  on  record, 
except  when  they  have  had  the  power  to  appear  visibly ;  and  that  present  events 
are  but  the  last  link  in  a  long  chain  of  supernatural  communication  between  those 
that  exist  in  the  spirit  and  those  that  live  in  the  flesh,  that  can  be  traced  from  the 
earliest  ages ;  certain  events  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public  generally  more 
particularly  at  one  time  than  another. 
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But  in  tiroea  gone  bj  people  beard  and  refu^  to  believe  in  things  which 
passed  their  understanding  with  the  same  determined,  dogged  scepticism  that 
characterises  the  manner  in  which  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred  still 
receive  any  mention  or  t^uggcbtion  of  the  jiossibility  of  supernatural  intervention 
in  the  things  of  this  life,  or  anything  beyond  such  operations  of  nature  as  they 
can  readily  c  mprehend  and  easily  account  for.  Mr.  Mompesson  suffered  in  purse, 
personal  affairs,  and  the  jicace  of  his  family;  some,  who  thought  that  he  caused  all 
the  racket  that  took  place  nightly  in  his  dwelling  by  means  known  to  himself, 
denounced  him  as  an  impudent  impostor  ;  others,  who  allowed  that  Nicholas  the 
Elderly  had  some  linger  in  the  pic,  looked  on  him  as  a  man  stricken  by  God  for 
some  hidden  crime  or  impiety.  In  our  own  days  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  same. 
Those  who  venture  to  assert  their  belief  that  these  things  are,  and  can  lie,  meet 
with  den.-ion  and  utter  scorn  ;  they  are  pitied  as  those  who  arc  giving  themselves 
up  to  the  pursuit  of  some  insane,  yet  withal  harmless,  fully ;  and  disbelievers, 
proudly  conscious  of  their  own  sup'erior  mental  ]>ower8,  j)oiut  signiticautly,  with 
extended  digit,  to  their  own  intellectual  brows,  and  growl  or  whisiter,  as  temjier  or 
tone  of  voice  may  incline  them,  “ Mad  its  March  hares!’’ 

It  is  necessary,  however,  again  to  insist  that  exception  is  taken  only  to  those 
who  thus  treat  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  relined  intelligence,  who  are  worthy  of 
creilit,  and  deserve  a  jiatient  hearing.  Visitors  to  Mr.  Forster  .and  media  of 
similar  pretensions  do  well  to  rummage  the  recesses  of  aucient  history  for 
apocryphal  names  that  fall  as  ugly  stumbling-blocks  in  that  gentleman's  path  to 
fame,  and  pall  out  the  best  vviug-featlurs  of  th.U  young  Yankee  eagle  (no  offence 
to  our  cousins  in  the  Southern  States),  as  he  jKoises  himself  for  a  fresh  swoop  on 
the  yawning  pockets  of  the  credulous  Britishers.  They  would  be  right,  too,  to 
fall  with  faixty-SaycrS'iiower  (as  the  Daily  Tilcyrajih  suggested  in  its  wholesome 
wrath)  on  the  lurking  confe  leratc  that  raises  the  phosphoric  hand  above 
Mr.  Forster’s  table  amid  the  gloom  of  closed  shutters  and  lowered  gas. 

Mauifestaiious  appear  to  have  been  frtqueiit  in  America  withiu  the  last  eighty 
ycais.  In  1789,  a  case,  in  which  knocking  and  table-moving  were  combiuetl, 
occurred  itt  New  ll.iukeusack,  in  that  country.  Another  singular  manifestation 
took  place,  many  years  later,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Dods,  in  the  village  of 
Levant,  Penob.scot  county,  U.S.  In  1834,  knockings  and  other  remarkable 
phenomena  happened  in  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Joseph  Barron,  who  lived  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  W’oodbridge,  Newark  county,  which,  it  was  thought  at  the  time,  were 
occasioned  by  electric  agency.  In  the  same  year  mauiftstations  of  a  similar 
nature  took  place  at  Canandaigua,  New  York,  and,  two  years  later,  in  various 
parts  of  Pcuusylvauia. 

But  it  was  the  affair  of  the  Fox  family  that  led  to  the  attention  that  is  now 
so  earnestly  given  to  spirit  manifestations  in  America  by  the  public  generally,  and 
by  certain  fashionable  and  literary  circles  in  this  country,  to  the  disgust  and 
womier  of  those  matter-of-fact  people  who  declare,  with  charming  self-abasement 
and  a  motlest  want  of  appreciation  of  their  own  personal  charms,  whenever  ghosts 
and  their  ghostly  goings-on  are  brought  on  the  tapis,  that  they  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  worse  than  theiiiselves  in  their  lives. 

In  1847,  one  Michael  Woekman  occupied  a  certain  house  in  Ilydesville, 
Arcadia,  AVayne  county,  New  York.  One  evening,  somebody,  as  he  imagined 
— but  something,  as  it  afterwards  appeared — rapped  furiously  at  the  street-door. 
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Mr.  Weekman  promptly  opeoed  it  to  let  in  the  expected  candidate  for  admission. 
There  was  no  one  there.  This  happened  a  second  time ;  and  the  wrath  of  the 
offended  Weekman' prompting  him  to  take  vengeance  on  the  disturber  of  his 
domestic  peace,  he  lurked  with  subtlety  behind  the  door,  with  the  handle  in  his 
left  liand,  and  a  hickory  rod  iu  his  right,  ready  to  give  him  a  prompt  and  warm 
reception.  Again  the  knocking  rattled  and  reverberated  through  the  passage ; 
out  rushed  the  outraged  Michael,  and  saw — nothing ;  whereon  he  carefully  bolted 
and  locked  himself  into  his  dwelling,  and,  doubtless,  quieted  his  shattered  nerves 
with  an  extra  allowauce  of  something  hot  before  he  courted  '^nature’s  sweet 
restorer.’’ 

Soon  after  he  gave  up  the  house,  and,  on  December  lUh  in  the  .same  year, 
John  1).  Fox  and  his  family  took  iwssession.  Iu  the  following  March  tiny  were 
astonished  to  hear  knockings  in  one  of  the  beelrooms,  accompanied  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  chairs.  After  two  or  three  days,  becoming  alarmed,  t  hey  called  in 
some  of  their  neighb<..ur8,  who  wi  re  as  much  astounded  a.s  they  were.  A  few  nights 
elapseil,  and  MUs  Catherine  Fox,  growing  .accustomed  to  the  unwonted  sounds, 
8ua]>pcd  her  fingers  in  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  noise  ;  her  efforts  were  promptly 
copied  by  the  rapjiing  agency.  Her  elder  sister,  Margaretta,  then  fifteen,  clapping 
her  liamls  tige'her,  told  it  to  do  ns  she  did  ;  the  number  of  strokes  was  insbinily 
anil  correctly  given.  Mrs.  Fex  then  dcsiied  it  to  rap  out  the  ages  of  her  children. 
This  was  also  done ;  and  at  last  she  told  it  if  it  were  a  spirit  that  caused  these 
noises,  to  rap  twice.  Two  raps  were  given.  Subsequent  inquiries  elicited  that  the 
rapper  ^vas  the  spirit  of  a  man  aged  thirty-one,  that  he  had  l>ecn  injured  iu  that 
house,  and  that  Ins  remains  were  buried  somewhere  under  the  dwelling. 

Mrs.  Fox  then  asked  if  it  would  sped  out  the  name  it  here  when  on  earth,  if 
she  culled  over  the  letters  of  the  alpliabct.  Five  quick  raj®  were  immediately 
givcu,  which  is  the  ordinary  way  in  which  the  s|>ints  now  ask  for  the  alphabet 
when  they  have  any  communication  to  make.  'I'he  name  of  the  knocker  was  then 
found  to  be  Charles  llayii,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  Charles  Uaju  iu  the 
fiesii  had  been  murdered  iu  the  house  aud  buried  iu  the  cellar.  ,  The  cellar  was 
searched  soon  after,  but  no  boucs  were  found. 

Margaretta  Fox  then  went  in  a  visit  to  Rochester,  to  stay  with  a  widow’ed 
sister,  Mrs.  Fish,  and  the  kuockings  ivere  heard  iu  her  sister’s  dwelling  and  in 
other  houses  iu  Rochester.  Catherine  Fox  about  the  same  time  went  to  Auburn, 
New  York,  and  there  the  knuckings  were  also  heard. 

Very  shortly  after,  an  account  if  these  doings  crept  into  the  columns  of  the 
New  Y'ork  papers.  A  committee  of  gentlemen  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter,  aud  a  committee  of  ladies  assisted  them,  who  had  a  private  seance  and 
examination  of  Ihe  Misses  Fux,  with  unlimited  right  of  search.  The  ladies  de¬ 
clared  their  inability  to  discover  any  natural  causes  for  the  sounds,  or  that  the 
girls  were  in  any  way  instrumental  in  producing  them;  the  gentlemen  endorsed 
their  report ;  aud  a  subsequent  investiguion  at  New  York  prisluced  the  following 
from  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Weekly  Trilmne; — 

“  We  vouch  for  the  jierfect  honesty  aud  good  faith  of  the  Fox  family.  There 
we  stop,  awaiting  more  evidence.  That  some  iuUuence  outside  and  unconnected 
with  the  volition  of  the  family  causes  these  manifestations,  we  are  conlideut. 
Ayhat  that  is  we  have  yet  to  be  assured.  The  ladies  say  that  they  are  informed 
that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  or  economy,  in  which  spirits  clothed 
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ill  lle&h  are  to  be  more  closely  aud  palpably  connected  with  those  which  have 
put  on  immortality — that  the  ‘  manifestations’  have  already  appeared  in  other 
families,  and  arc  destined  to  ba  diffased  and  rendered  clearer,  until  all  who  will 
may  communicate  freely  aud  beneficially  with  their  friends  who  have  ’shuiHed 
oil  this  mortal  coil.’  ” 

Duriug  the  year  1.S19  the  progress  of  the  manifestations  was  slow  but  sure; 
but  in  1850,  and  the  two  following  years,  the  movement  spread  throughout  the 
States  with  such  extraordinary  rapidity  that  it  was  calculated  that,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  there  were  no  less  than  30,000  media  in  the  United  States,  aud  that 
300  at  least  were  doing  a  very  good  business  as  such  in  I’liiladelphia. 

Among  the  most  notable  of  these  was  Mrs.  Bushncll,  whose  fame  as  a  medium 
was  thoroughly  established  at  Cincinnati  iu  1850.  She  was  a  clairvoyant  of 
celebrity,  and,  therefore,  was  well  fitted  to  become  a  channel  of  communication 
between  this  wicked  world  aud  the  world  of  spirits.  At  one  remarkable  se'aiur 
she  correctly  described  people  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  she  gave  an  accoimt 
of  the  illness  aud  death  of  the  brother  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  present,  who  was 
absent  from  home  on  a  journey,  even  describing  certain  things  he  had  with  him 
with  surpassing  accuracy,  as  it  was  afterwards  found.  But  stranger  things  even 
than  these  happened,  and  gentlemen  of  repute  and  credit  who  witnessed  them  bore 
willing  witness  to  the  truth  of  all  they  saw  aud  heard. 

An  extraordinary  manifestation  took  place  in  1850  iu  the  house  of  Dr.  Phelps,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  at  Stratford,  Connecticut.  Articles  of  dress  were  removed  from 
various  parts  of  the  house  with  lightning  rapidity,  and  wreatlied  into  figures  with 
remarkable  artistic  skill,  in  what  was  consequently  termed  by  the  family  “  the 
phantom  chamber.”  Shawls,  caps,  and  dresses,  that  had  been  seen  iu  their  proper 
places  a  minute  before,  were  constantly  found  to  be  removed  instantaneously  to 
this  chamber  of  wonders,  the  door  of  which  was  kept  carefully  locked,  aud  twisted 
into  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  the  human  figure.  His  son  was  lifted  bodily 
from  the  floor  and  carried  across  the  room.  Hair-brushes,  candlesticks,  and 
tumblers  were  seen  to  dash  against  the  window-jianes,  without  visible  agency,  and 
shiver  them  into  a  thousand  pieces.  But  enough  has  been  said.  It  is  needless  to 
dw'ell  on  further  instances,  or  to  dwell  on  the  undoubted  facts  that  heavy  tables 
were  lifted  from  the  ground  and  turned  in  such  a  manner  that  their  surfaces 
presented  an  angle  of  more  than  forty-five  degrees  to  the  liorizou,  lieavy  lamps 
and  other  articles  remaining  steadily  iu  their  places  without  falling  off ;  and  that 
Mr.  Home,  a  medium  of  great  power  and  a  clairvoyant,  wiis  rejieatedly  raiseni 
into  the  air  by  invisible  agency,  and  remained  suspended  there  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  at  the  house  of  a  gentlemau  of  the  name  of  Cheney,  residing  at  Man¬ 
chester,  U.S. 

The  media  soon  began  to  resolve  themselves  into  classes ;  there  were  seeing 
media,  hearing  media,  writing  media,  drawing  media,  and  even  media  who  possessed 
the  singular  power  of  omitting  from  the  ti|»  of  their  fingers  delicate  floral  odours. 
Communications  in  prose  aud  verse,  gootl,  bad,  and  indifferent,  were  received 
from  the  spirits  of  persons  who  had  sat  in  high  places  wheu  on  earth,  as  statesmen, 
poets,  aud  philosophers.  Much  of  all  this  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  inordinate 
quantity  of  chaff  and  husks  of  spiritualism  that  Mr.  Forster  and  his  fellow-crafts¬ 
men  serve  up  for  the  delectation  of  ;iobemoiiches  who:e  hunger  and  thirst  for  the 
marvellous  are  satisfied  with  anything ;  but,  when  all  that  has  been  heard,  and  said. 
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aud  done  has  been  wiunowc<I  by  careful  and  impartial  inquiry,  grains  of  golden 
truth  will  be  undoubtedly  gathered  up,  and  a  key  discovered  that  will  unlock 
another  occult  secret  of  nature,  and  elicit  the  laws  by  which  our  connexion  with 
the  unseen  world  around  us  is  governed.  Yet  this  is  certain,  if  some  of  the 
messages  given  through  media  of  credit  have  been  trivial  aud  of  little  worth,  the 
great  majority  have  been  healthy  in  tendency,  enjoining  Christian  love  .and  charity 
and  purity  of  life,  giving  comfort  to  the  mourner,  healing  the  diseased,  aud  con¬ 
vincing  them  that  doubt. 

It  has  been,  aud  will  be,  objected  that  spiritualism  has  driven  many  mad.  It  is 
not  so.  There  are,  unfortunately,  no  statistical  returns  of  the  number  of  those 
who  have  become  so  through  communication  with  the  spTits.  A  fetv  have  yielded 
to  this  as  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  insanity,  but  it  has  not  yet  obliged  the 
Americans  to  annex  additional  wings  to  their  lunatic  asylums.  Madness  is  a 
mental  disease  to  which  all  who  faU,  sooner  or  later,  under  its  influence,  arc  pre¬ 
disposed,  as  much  as  predisposition  to  bodily  disease  has  first  existed  in  .all  who 
languish  for  a  time  under  some  sickening  malady.  Could  v/e  look  into  the  origin 
and  constitution  of  those  demented  by  spiritualism,  we  should  find  that  their  mental 
organisation  was  such  that  it  oidy  reriuircd  some  exciting  cause  to  deprive  them  of 
their  reason,  and  that  anything  else  might  have  been  equally  instrumental  in  over¬ 
throwing  the  balance  of  their  minds,  aud  producing  a  similar  effect. 

Despite  all  objections,  the  movement  has  gained,  ground  and  grown  in  strength 
dming  the  last  ten  years.  The  malice  aud  mendacity  of  Mrs.  Norman  Culver 
failed  entirely  to  damage  the  reputation  of  her  relatives,  the  Misses  Fox,  although 
matter-of-fact  iudividusls  threw  up  their  hats  with  delight,  aud  bellowed,  d  la 
Harry  the  Eighth,  She  has  got  the  right  sow  by  the  car,”  when  the  scandal  of 
the  expose  floated  across  the  Atlantic  to  sceptical  England.  Searching  inquiry, 
made  by  men  of  thought  and  reason,  instead  of  crushing  it,  has  produced  adherents 
and  supporters  among  whom  Judge  Edmonds  stands  couspicusus,  who  had  the 
manliness  and  courage  to  avow  his  belief  as  soon  as  he  found  that  there  were  no 
natural  means  by  which  he  could  account  for  the  wondrous  marvel^  he  heard  and 
saw. 


STILL  TO  BE  NEAT. 

Sl'iLL  to  be  neat,  still  to  bo  drest 
As  though  you  were  goiug  to  a  least; 

Still  to  be  powder’d,  still  perfum’d, 

Lady,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 

Thuugh  art’s  hid  causes  are  not  found. 

All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face. 

That  makes  simplicity  a  grace; 

Ilobes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free; 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  th’  adulteries  of  art : 

They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heiut. 

liLN  JoxsoN. 
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THE  BOOK  OF 

If  there  is  aiiy  one  put  in  [larticulu  of  the  i 
“system  ’  (a-t  it  is  rougl^ly  called)  under  which 
we  live — anyone  part  of  the  “  machinery”  of  I 
society  which  mure  than  another  inspires  one  j 
with  contempt,  it  is  our  prison  discipliue.  Vet,  j 
contempt  apart,  nothing  can  be  mure  amusing  i 
than  the  way  in  which  the  enormous  majority  ‘ 
of  people  believe  in  it,  and  jumble  up  its  base  , 
expediencies  and  unutterable  stupidities  with 
their  notions  of  everlasting  right.  I'he  abso-  ! 
lute  irrelevancy  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
“  punishments’’  to  the  “otfences"  for  which  ' 
they  are  iotlicted;  the  relation  of  insanity  to  | 
crime;  the  neglects  of  the  fortiiLute,  from  • 
which  the  errors  of  tlio  unfortunate  so  often, 
if  nut  always,  begin;  the  true  relation  of  a  I 
man  who  has  done  a  legally-rccogni,ed  wrong 
to  another  man  who  has  nut ;  the  true  relation 
of  society  to  a  released  prisuner;  the  true 
objects  ut  legal  puuisbineut ;  questions  whetUer 
the  whulc  criminal  scheme  is  not,  from  tirst  t  > 
last,  a  blunder;  .ind  many  mure  such  matters  I 
which  look  as  if  they  could  nut  be  iscapud  by 
any  one  reading  a  newepaper — do  not  occur  to 
the  average  I'inglishinaii  at  all.  lleswalliws, 
whole,  the  state  uf  things  into  which  he  is 
burn — bolts  it — without  a  ’nisgiving  ;  and 
thinks,  in  relation  to  crime,  that  a  few  lelor- 
maturies  and  one  Discharged  I’risoucrs’  Aid 
.Society  are  really  wonders  of  wisdom  and 
goodness.  To  whuin  does  it  occur  to  ask  what 
IS  the  Juit  relation  uf  “  respectable”  men  and 
women  to  men  and  women  who  have  forfeitid 
reapect  ability  ? — to  sus[cctthe  logic  of  shutting 
up  the  “  liau”  people  ad  together  within  tour 
walls  and  in  an  atmosphere  ut  crime?  -tudouot 
whether  th»  whole  system,  from  neginniug  to 
end,  IS  Hut  rotten  and  base?  1‘rubabiy  it  Joes 
occur  to  a  lew  Utopians  of  to-day  to  ask  such 
ques  ions,  to  have  such  suspiciuins,  and  to 
harouur  such  duubts.  I’robably,  also,  these  | 
Utopians  of  to-day  will  be  iujsed  upuu  us 
mere  humble  )donecrs  by  the  practical  re¬ 
formers  of  a  hundred  years  lieiue.  In  the 
meanwhile,  let  us  get  out  of  uur  prisju  syctem 
— us  much  amusement  as  we  can,  eat  uur  bread- 
and-butter,  and  say  uur  prayers.  I 

Femole  Life  in  Prison  — iij  A  I’uisoN  I 
Matiiun  (Hurst  and  ISUckett) — might  have 
been  a  better  book,  but,  as  it  is,  it  contains  a  ^ 
good  deal  that  is,  from  the  necessity  uf  tlie  | 
case,  interesting.  As  may  ne  coujectuted,  even  | 
the  iron  riyime  uf  a  piisou  is  found  flexible  i 
when  applied  to  that  wonderful  thing,  human  i 
nature,  and  that  most  wonderful  uf  all  things,  | 
female  human  nature.  Rules  are  forced  to 
beud,  and  do  bend,  and  there  is  some  iiurd 
winking  going  on  in  Milibuik  and  other  peni- 
tentiiiies,  as  well  as  a  iioiig  the  crimtnaU  at 
large,  like  the  present  writer  and  reader.  That  : 
is  one  interesting  tact.  There  is  another,  not 
unknown,  m  other  shapes,  to  students  of 
human  nature;  namely,  tUat  women  prisuners 
are  intiniiely  mire  unmanageable  than  men. 
They  “  break  out”  more— to  use  the  gaol 
phraseology — tear  up  blankets,  break  in  doors, 
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and  do  other  things  in  order  to  get  sent  to 
the  black  hole,  or  the  “dark,”  as  it  is  called. 
Well,  it  is  very  easy  to  talk  platitudes  about 
this.  Women  are  mure  “hysterical.”  Yes, 
but  wliat  is  “  hysterical”  in  the  last  resort,  in 
its  moral  relations  ?  How  does  it  affect  moral 
respunsibility,  and  how  does  it  stand  related 
to  punisliahitness,  apart  fruiu  mere  disci¬ 
plinableness?  Rccause  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind — though  no  one  seems  to  remember  it,  or 
even  to  have  thought  of  it — that  the  alterna¬ 
tive  is  not  between  infamously  and  teverely 
punishing  on  the  one  hand,  and  letting  alone 
(or  else  making  too  comfortable)  on  the  other 
hand.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  discipline — 
very  painful  discipline — indicted  in  love,  and 
submitted  to  in  love.  Rut  this  is  too  large  a 
subject  to  do  more  than  hint  at,  and  our 
readers  will  expect  some  idea  of  the  contents 
of  the  volume  helore  us. 

One  of  thefirstlhings— Mefirtf,  we  believe — 
that  a  female  |irisoner  has  to  submit  to  is  the 
cropping  ot  the  iiair.  I'his  is  a  great  trial  to 
every  womau,  and  wc  do  not  hesitate  to  de¬ 
nounce  it  as  a  wicked  thing  in  itself.  You 
have  no  more  tight  to  cut  off  a  woman’s  hair 
than  you  have  to  hing  her — anl  that  you  have 
not  a  right  to  do.  If  she  must  die  (which  is 
an  open  question,  we  will  admit),  kill  iter 
decently,  and  not  with  a  rope,  in  that  shameful 
way.  However,  at  present,  women  do  have 
their  heads  cropped,  in  spite  of  weeping, 
(iraying,  kneeling,  coaxing,  and  other  att-mpts 
to  escape  the  shears.  A  common  fancy  of  these 
ignorant  creatures  is  that,  if  ttiey  are  married, 
ttieir  hair  belongs  to  their  liusbatids,  and  they 
will  often  defy  the  “matron”  to  touch  their 
heads,  on  that  very  ground  1  Surely  the  fact 
speaks  volumes  upon  the  whole  quc.itioii  of  the 
sacrednos  and  .signiticance  of  a  woman’s  hair — 
without  the  necessity  of  a  reference  to  St. 
Taul,  who  may,  however,  he  quoted  by  those 
who  )ileasc,  with  hia  emphitic  ap;>cal  to 
“Nature  herself.”  When  the  poor  thing  is 
slioni  she  goes  off  to  her  bath,  which  we 
hope  she  enjoys.  Ut  course  hair  grows,  how¬ 
ever,  and,  in  the  end,  hair-pins aud  back-combs 
have  to  be  set  up,  and  are  set  up,  in  spite  of 
the  “authorities.”  The  women  in'W,  too,  have 
louking-gl'isses;  they  break  windows,  and  cou- 
ceal  pieces  of  glass,  “in  spite  of  the  most 
rigid  scrutiny.”  Tnat,  says  the  authoress,  is 
the  rule,  ami  not  the  exception,  “  The  pos¬ 
session  of  a  trifle  of  this  kind  will  olteii  keep 
the  worst  womau  patient  for  many  weeks;  the 
contiscalion  thereof  will  transform  her  to  a 
Iiythouess.”  The  great  lionnet  question  is 
also  much  agitated  in  gaols ;  the  women  hate 
the  “pike”  shape  that  is  forced  upon  them, 
aud  invent  new  fashions  in  their  caps— quite 
a  series  of  them  in  the  year.  Unce  the 
“  Director”  very  foolishly  threatened  to  make 
the  women  go  t  ack  to  the  old,  ugly  shape  of 
Clip,  but  he  did  nut  dare  to  execute  the 
threat;  which  he  had  no  earthly  business  to 
make. 
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There  ie  a  good  deal  of  iuterestiog  matter 
connected  with  the  “  education,”  so  called,  that 
goes  on  in  prisons.  Heading  in  Bible-class  and 
a  writing  lesson  constitute  almost  all  thesclioul 
duties  required  of  the  women.  Originally  copy¬ 
books  were  given  to  them,  until  the  leaves 
began  to  disappear,  and  to  be  used  t'.r  furtive 
correspondence;  latterly  single  sheets  of  p.per 
are  laid  before  the  women,  and  collected 
at  the  end  of  school  hours,  the  writing  bting, 
of  course,  duly  ciiticistd  by  the  teachers.  At 
one  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  teach  the 
elementary  rules  of  arithmetic — an  innovation 
which,  uiifurtuiiately,  proved  a  signal  failme. 

It  was  the  last  feather  on  tbecumel’s  back,  end 
the  women  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
arduous  mental  izertion.  To  do  them  justice, 
the  authoress  says,  they  made  the  attempt; 
but  the  extraordinary  answers  that  were  re¬ 
turned  to  questions  the  most  simple,  and  the 
shouts  of  laughter  from  the  women  at  the 
blunders  that  were  made,  were  subversive  of 
good  order,  and  often  of  go 'd  temper.  A  scene 
like  the  one  we  are  about  to  give  was  of  not 
uufrequent  occurrence,  we  are  told :  — 

“Attention,  please.  Twice  two?” 

"  Four,”  would  be  responddh  pretty  generally. 

“  Twice  three?” 

The  examination  was  now  growing  diiHcult, 
and,  out  of  twcuty-tive  women,  six  or  seven 
would  venture  to  reply,  “  .Six.” 

“  Twice  four?” 

Dead  silcnee  follows  this  appeal,  and  is 
suddenly  broken  by  one  voice  crying  out, 
“Nine,”  at  which  there  is  a  loud  roar  of 
laughter  from  the  rest  of  the  class. 

“  What  are  yon  laughing  at,  stupids?”  this 
la  ly  has  heard  a  woman  passionately  exclaim ; 

“  1 11  fetch  one  of  you  a  hit  of  the  mouth  in  a 
mimite,  if  you  don't  stop  grinning." 

“.lacksoii,  1  shall  report  you,”  remonstrates 
the  matron  on  the  watch. 

“  1  Hint  come  hero  to  be  laughed  at,  mis°,  I 
can  tell  you !” 

.locksoii  will,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  probably 
subside,  if  the  matron  be  a  woman  of  tacy,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  humours  oil'  the 
prisoners. 

Arithmetic  having  proved  a  failure,  the 
teaching  resolved  itself  again  into  Bible-class 
and  writiiig-lessiin,  wliicli  lins  (the  authoress 
believes)  continued  to  this  day  without  any 
change. 

The  old  prison  women  are  naturally  more 
didicult  to  maiiiige  tliiia  the  young  women; 
and  “if  there  were  a  general  meeting  in  tbc 
school  amongst  the  lormer,  there  would  be  little 
chance  for  the  one  m  itron  and  two  school- 
mistres-ses  against  lifty  furious  prisoners” — so 
says  this  experienced  1  idy.  The  old  prisoners 
come  to  school  with  more  reluctance  than  the 
young  ones;  often  lump  themselves  down  on 
the  forms  and  open  their  Bibles  with  an  im¬ 
patient  dab  upon  the  desk.  Occasionally  it  I 
nappens  that  a  prnsoner  will  sit  down  in  a 
corner  and  refuse  to  read  or  write,  remaining 
there  stolid  and  deliant  during  the  wliule  time. 

‘T  can't  stand  it,  miss;  it  only  drives  me 
silly,”  the  wouinu  iiiny  exclaim,  in  reply  to  her 
matron's  reproof.  “  I'll  be  quiet  here ;  Islia'u’t 
do  any  reading  to-day — catch  me  at  it!” 


.-Vnotber  of  the  old  prison  women  will  sud¬ 
denly  leap  to  her  feet  with  a  stifled  exclama¬ 
tion,  which  may  pass  fur  a  mild  remonstrance 
or  a  muitercd  oath,  and  stride  over  her  form 
indignantly. 

“  Miss - ,  1  want  ti  go  back  to  my  cell.” 

“  Wait  till  schooling  is  over,  .loiies.” 

The  woiiiaii  shakes  li<  r  head  savagely. 

“Till  sick  of  schooling.  Voii'd  better  take 
me  back  to  my  cell — 1  shall  only  make  a  row 
I  here.  Don’t  say  I  haven't  given  you  warning.” 

If  the  woman  steadily  persist*,  for  the  sake 
I  of  peace  and  quietness  the  matron  allows  her 
;  to  withdraw,  accompanies  her  to  her  particular 
I  ward,  and  locks  her  np  in  her  cell.  On  her 
j  return  to  the  schoolroom,  the  prisoners  will 
iiivaiiahly  be  discovered  talking  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  deaf  to  the  reproof's  of  the  school¬ 
mistresses,  and  stolidly  oblivious  of  their  pre- 
I  seiice.  (luarrels  have  I'Cg'in  on  the  old  subject 
j  of  “  palling  ill ;”  jealous  inutlc.ings  echo  from 
one  form  to  another;  threats  of  puiuhiiig  each 
other’s  heads,  and  .scratching  out  e-ch  other’s 
eics,  are  common;  and  it  requires  all  the 
matron’s  power  to  subdue  these  angry  waters, 
ami  cast  oil  upon  them,  befuro  the  tempest 
rages  forth  i.i  c  rncst. 

Hiring  the  hist  half-hour  of  "schooling,” 
thu  women,  weary  of  tuition,  begin  to  talk  and 
whispertogethci ;  if  not  too  Imidiy,  the  iiiatron, 

I  as  a  general  rule,  allows  the  little  priviUge  of 
a  gossip.  But  “  the  ways  of  one  matrou  aro 
not  those  of  another  in  the  schoolroom— each 
has  her  own  peruliar  style  of  management; 
and  according  to  the  good  sense  and  discretion 
of  the  odicer,  so  is  there  more  or  less  dis  lplino 
ill  srhool  hours.”  This  nobody  will  he  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear.  A  bad  ollieer  hises  half  Hiu 
coinmaml  o\er  her  women  at  these  times;  lifty 
unruly  nuturrs  together  in  one  room  are  hard 
to  keep  quiet  when  books  are  wearisome,  and 
blots  and  .--pi  ishes  plentiful. 

Oecasionally  the  superintendent,  the  deputy, 
or  the  ehapl.iin  will  enter,  and  a  general 
rising  of  the  inmates  of  the  room  takes 
]>lai'e— a  few  prisoners,  of  a  sullen  turn, 
teigiiiiig  nut  to  nutiee  arrivals  until  atteutiun 
I  is  directed  to  their  breach  of  courtesy  by  the 
matron  in  attendance.  The  supciintendent, 
deputy,  or  chaplain  having  departed,  alter 
I  asaing  a  few  questions — perhaps  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  women— the  school  subsides,  and 
lessons  are  resumed.  The  time  fur  disiiiuisal 
I  having  arrived,  the  schouhnistress  raps  the 
table,  and  the  women  rise,  whilst  she  speaks 
the  benediction  used  in  churches — The  grace 
of  cur  Lord  .Tesus  Christ  be  with  us  all  ever¬ 
more.  Amen.”  In  earlier  times  it  was  usual  to 
substitute 

“  Priiise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  8ow.” 

But  the  women,  with  little  reverence  in  their 
iiature.s,  and  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
ci.'.iug  their  voices,  gave  vent  to  such  vocifo- 
rous  bawling,  and  such  sly,  wicked  additions 
of  their  own  to  the  verse,  that  it  became 
necis-ary  to  discontinue  singing,  and  u^e  the 
benediction. 

.School  over,  the  first  twenty-fire  women, 
with  as  much  delight  as  was  ever  evince  1  by  a 
restless  crowd  of  boys  turning  out  of  a  village- 
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school  to  a  breezy  common,  etart  from  their  | 
forms  towards  the  door,  the  matron  using  her 
best  endeavours  to  send  them  out  witli  some 
semblance  of  order.  The  more  urtfiil  «f  them 
may,  beioie  this  time,  have  filled  their  thimbles 
with  ink,  intending  to  make  off  with  a  small 
modi  um  of  that  fluid,  to  be  used  in  corre- 
B)Mndence  with  a  “  |>aT’  in  some  other  portion 
of  the  prison.  This  thimble  she  will  carry  ia 
her  lumd  to  her  cell,  somet  mes  betraying  her¬ 
self  by  dropping  the  ink  upon  the  stones,  or  1 
spilling  it  over  her  dress,  and,  if  ingenious  I 
enough  to  keep  it  concealed  till  dinner-time,  will 
sink  It  in  half  her  dinner  loaf,  and  put  by  that  , 
half  till  tea-time.  “  Not  at  all  hungry  to-day, 
miss,”  is  her  excuse ;  “  perhaps  my  ap^ietite  will  | 
come  round  by  tea." 

Our  readers  svill  thank  us  for  some  illustra¬ 
tions  of  what  is  really  womanly  among  the  bet- 
ter-bi  havrd.  The  principal  amusement  of  the 
“  good  conduct  wouieii”  appears  to  be  the  making 
of  remarkably  tiny  shoes  and  boots,  constructed 
with  exceeding  neatness,  and  from  materials  the 
diversity  of  which  is  a  puzzle  to  the  officers. 
From  i'lnumenible  bits  of  rags,  of  all  shapes 
and  colours,  are  these  boots  made  by  the  lU'  re 
skilful  women,  and  constructed  with  a  grace 
of  outline  that  renders  tl  cm  worth  preserving 
as  specimens  of  prison  skill.  These  little  boots 
and  shoes — generally  ladies’  lace-up  boots  — 
are  carefully  padde.l,  closed  at  the  top,  and 
sewed  together  in  pairs;  they  are  seldom  more 
than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a-half  in  length, 
and  arc  thus  handy  for  cunccaltuent.  They  are 
often  otfered  as  little  presents  from  the  prisoner 
to  the  matron ;  if  they  are  seen  in  the  cell,  a 
inalron  of  judgment  will  not  provoke  the 
wciiiau  by  making  an  immediate  seizure  of 
them,  although  the  rule  of  forfeiture  is  absolute. 

“  Oh,  give  me  these,  .Tones  !  I  should  like 
them  for  iiiy  little  niece— or  sister,”  sajs  the 
iiistroD.  And  Jones  brightens  up  with  de¬ 
light  at  once,  and,  happy  in  liaving  the  power 
to  confer  a  favour,  is  radiaut  with  pleasure  for 
a  week  together. 

The  construction  of  small  rag  dolls  is  an¬ 
other  source  of  amuseii  eiit  that  is  against  the 
rules,  hut  in  which  the  women  will  employ 
themselves  during  the  over- lime  after  tea.  In 
the  making  of  these  dolls  they  are  not  quite 
skilful,  materials  being  liniitcd,  and  their 
knowledge  of  anatomy— even  the  anatomy  of 
dolls — being  imperfect  to  the  last  degree. 
These  little  dolls  have  extraordinarily  small 
waists  and  long  crane-like  necks,  and  the  out¬ 
line  of  their  features  is  stitched  in  coloured 
thread  on  the  white  nob  that  represents  the 
head.  Sometimes,  it  seems,  the  d(dls  are 
strictly  prison  dolls,  with  the  regulatiun  dress, 
apron,  and  cap  complete,  and  are  representatives 
or  caricatures  of  “  pals”  in  other  wings.  If  a 
scrap  of  silk  can  he  tllcbed  from  tl.o  dress¬ 
making  women,  a  lady  ia  attempted;  nowand 
then  it  is  a  servant,  standing  on  a  flat  piece  of 
card  with  a  broom  in  her  hand,  the  handle  a 
splinter  of  the  talile,  perhaps,  and  the  bristles 
abstracted  from  the  ccll-brcoin.  If  the  doll 
be  intended  as  a  present,  great  care  is  taken 
with  the  capillary  decorations,  and  from  the 
worker’s  o.mi  head  will  be  shorn  sufficient  hair 


to  give  effect  to  the  tout  ensemble  !  But  they 
are  ugly  specimens  of  art  at  the  best,  and  the 
immeii.'-e  mou'h  that  is  marked  in  red  cotton, 
under  the  lung  black  line  significant  of  the 
nose,  gives  a  gaol-bird  look  to  the  wholo 
of  flieui,  which  a  disinterested  observer  is 
more  quick  to  perceive  than  those  who  have 
been  working  under  diffioulties,  and  in  fear  of 
detection,  for  a  week  at  least.  This  excel'cnt 
macrun-autboress  tells  of  one  woman,  with  a 
taste  for  juggling,  ir.akinz  a  series  of  small  balls 
from  “  ravelling?’  of  her  work,  and  practising 
in  her  cell  the  art  of  flinging  these  balls  from 
one  to  the  other  with  a  success  at  which  any 
rofessional  mountebank  might  have  gnashed 
is  teeth  with  envy. 

Crochet,  again,  we  are  told,  is  often  prac¬ 
tised,  sub  rosA,  by  the  prisoners.  A  woman 
will  begin  slowly  to  accumulate  a  store  of 
prison  cotton  for  the  purpose,  concealing  it  in 
the  interior  of  her  bed,  perhaps,  uniil  tijoe 
allows  her  an  opportunity  of  commencing;  or 
el.  e  beginning  at  once,  and  concealing  her  work 
each  day.  In  spite  of  the  cell  lieing  searched 
once  a  Week,  the  woman  will  often  contrive  to 
evade  detection  of  her  hidden  store.  A  crochet- 
hook  is  formed  out  of  a  hair-pin  or  needle; 
and  a  prisoner  skilful  in  the  art  will  tern  out  a 
neat  and  perfect  specimen  of  work.  If  she  be 
attached  to  her  matron,  which  is  very  ofien  the 
case,  the  woman  will  suddenly  thrust  it  in  her 
hands  when  completed. 

“  What’s  this  for'i*”  is  the  exclamation. 

“  It’s  for  you.” 

I  “  But  1  must  not  take  it — it’s  against  the 
I  rules.” 

*•  Bum  it,  then.” 

"  But  this  is  prison  cotton.  I  ought  to 
report  you.” 

‘‘  Do  if  you  like !’’ 

But  it  is  not  reported,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten — the  antimacassar  or  the  d’Oyley  is  quietly 
destroyed,  and  the  case,  with  all  its  extenuating 
circumstances,  communicated  to  the  principal 
I  matron,  or  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  judgrneut 
may  dictate.  A  few  of  these  prisoners’  efforts 
to  evince  their  stTvction  to  the  matron  in  charge 
are  very  embairassing  to  the  officer.  It  is  very 
hard  to  report  a  woman  fur  working  weeks  or 
,  months  to  make  some  little  present  on  the 
officer’s  birthdsy — the  date  of  which  she  has 
'  managed  artfully  to  elicit — but  it  teems  to  he 
a  d  iiigerous  secret  for  tie  matron  to  keep,  and 
may  peril  Iter  p  isition.  And  it  must  not  be 
'  forgidten  that,  after  all,  women  of  this  class 
are  not  <0  ie  trustee/,  notwi;.hstaiiding  all  their 
manifestations  of  affection ;  in  the  event  of  a 
I  “  break  out,”  they  will  seek  to  bring  the  officer 
into  trouble  even  respecting  presents  received 
from  themselves;  a  little  cloud  no  bigger  than 
the  hand  will  turn  most  of  them  into  enemies, 
who  will  vow  wsr  to  the  death,  should  the 
chance  be  offered  them!  This  is,  of  course, 

I  what  might  be  expected  from  coarse  natures 
of  either  sex ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
women,  in  general,  think  a  quarrel  puts  a 
;  natural  end  to  goad  faith, 
j  The  hook,  as  our  readers  will  see,  is  full  of 
!  very  readable  matter,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
it  in  a  second  edition. 
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Dressmakkr*  aro  now  beginning  to  ba 
busy,  preparing  toilets  for  the  bei-siJe  or  for 
travelling ;  and  at  no  previous  season  do  we 
recollect,  such  sensible  and  useful  costuines  us 
are  now  being  arranged  for  the  above  purposes. 
Dresses  and  paletots,  or  sauUs-tn-barque,  both 
made  of  the  same  material,  are  universally 
adopted  for  morning  wear  at  the  sea-side,  or 
for  travelling ;  and  these,  occotnpanied  by 
turned-down  hats,  gloves  with  gauntlets,  ti  y 
collars  and  cravats,  and  bouts  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  drrrs,  form  what  the  French 
would  call  une  toilette  racissante. 

The  material  must  iu  vogue  for  these  dresses 
and  palet6ts  is  called  toile  de  tin — a  kind  of 
glossy  gingham — and  is  a  fabric  that  washes 
and  wears  very  nicely.  To  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  drc^s  when  com¬ 
plete,  we  must  refer  them  to  our  .Supplemental 
Fashion  I’late  issued  with  this  number  of  our 
Magizine,  where  they  will  see  one  of  the  most 
charming  sea-.side  costumes  that  has  been  in¬ 
vented  this  season. 

Draidirg  seems  to  be  the  favourite  trimming 
for  washing  dres.ses,  such  as  piqut-,  Swiss  cain- 
hrics,  toile  de  lin,  kc. ;  and  even  white  muslins 
are  being  ornamented  in  the  same  manner. 

Sometimes  the  braiding  design  is  carried 
rather  liigti-  up  the  skirt,  to  imitate  a  double 
skirt;  soiHetimes  up  the  front  en  tablier;  and, 
again,  a  pretty  scroll  just  above  the  hem. 
However,  braiding  is  now  so  fashlouable  that  it  | 
matters  little  how  the  device  ha  arranged,  but 
the  paletot,  or  saute-en-barque,  that  is  worn 
with  it,  must  always  be  oriiamciited  to  corre¬ 
spond. 

I’iqud  dresses,  in  buff  or  white,  are  being 
made  with  short  cut-away  jackets,  little  waists 
coats,  and  plain  braided  skirts.  For  out-door 
wear  this  costume  is  completed  by  a  scarf, 
braided  to  correspond,  or  by  a  short  paletot. 

The  Greek  pattern  still  c  iiitiuues  one  of  the 
favourite  designs  for  braiding.  Kings  inter¬ 
laced  also  form  a  very  pretty  and  effective,  and 
quickly-executed,  braiding  pattern;  using,  in 
these  cases,  broad  braid  for  the  purpose. 

Toilets  composed  entirely  of  white  are  in 
great  favour  this  year;  and  white  muslins, 
embroidered  in  relief  with  stars,  sprigs,  llowers, 
d;c.,  seem  almost  as  much  in  demand  as  the 
coloured  muslins.  A  great  variety  may  be 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  white  dresses  by 
altering  the  colour  of  the  trimming.  Coloured 
silk  ruching  is  very  much  m.ed  us  a  trimming 
for  white  muslin  dresse.*,  as  well  as  hl.ick  lace; 
and,  with  a  coloured  sash  tied  behind,  or, 
rather,  knotted  behind  (for  bows  are  scarcely 
necessary  for  this  style  of  .sash),  to  match  the 
.shade  of  the  ruching,  forms  a  pretty  style  of 
dress  for  a  summer  toilette  habitlee. 

We  will  describe  one  we  saw  at  I.a  Maison 
Gagelin,  in  Paris,  and  which  would  serve  either 
fora  morning  or  evening  dress.  The  material  of 
which  it  was  compoi  cd  was  clcir  white  mudin, 
embroidered  in  large,  rery  much  rnised  dots, 
and  was  made  with  the  skirt  trimmed  with  one 


flounce  .at  the  Imttom,  about  nine  inches  wide, 
ornamented  with  a  row  of  lilack  lace,  and 
headed  by  a  mauve  silk  ruching.  The  body 
was  low,  and  the  sleeves  teacbed  only  to  the 
elbow,  for  eveni.ig  wear,  and,  for  a  dressy 
mnrni.ig  toilet,  w.is  covered  by  a  most  dainty 
little  muslin  Zouave,  with  dcmi-clo.sed  sleeves, 
and  a  half-square  of  iimsliii,  trimmed  with 
hi  tek  lace,  headed  by  a  ruche.  This  toilet  was 
simple  and  elegant  to  a  degree,  and  a  lady 
could  arrange  one  herself  like  it  with  very 
little  difficulty. 

I'bc  embroidered  muslin  Zouave  is  made  very 
short,  and  forms  a  pretty  style  of  covering  for 
a  coloured  silk  dre.ss  with  a  low  body,  and  has 
a  cool  and  comfortable  appearance  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

Two  silk  dres-'cs  coming  from  the  .same 
establishment  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  One 
was  a  inagniticeiit  black  glac^  .silk,  trimmed  at 
the  bottom  with  a  broad  baud  of  azutine  blue 
silk,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  braiding  design 
in  black.  On  the  black  silk,  just  ab.ive  the 
hand  of  blue,  another  braiding  design  was 
arranged  in  blue  braid.  The  skirt  was,  of 
course,  very  much  gored;  the  body  w.is  made 
with  a  round  waist ;  and  the  sleeves,  not  very 
large,  were  arranged  with  a  deep  turned-back 
caff  in  blue,  braided  to  corres^nd  with  the 
skirt. 

The  other  dress,  of  pale  green  glacd  silk,  was 
even  prettier  than  the  one  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed.  It  was  made  with  nine  tiny  fluunces  at 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  put  on  in  three  series. 
Kach  of  the  flounces  was  braided  in  a  small 
Gieek  pattern,  in  narrow  hkack  silk  Kussia 
braid ;  and  between  every  series  of  flounces  a 
larger  Greek  design  in  broader  braid  was  ar¬ 
ranged.  This  sliirt  is  new,  and  extremely 
stylish.  Tlie  sleeves  were  cut  witli  a  seam 
down  the  back,  and  were  open  to  the  elbow. 
Two  rows  of  braided  frilling  were  carried  round 
the  sleeve  and  up  the  opening;  and  the  third 
row  was  continued  quite  to  the  top  of  the 
sleeve,  where  it  was  put  in  the  armhole.  Two 
long  ends  of  silk,  also  braided,  were  worn  be¬ 
hind,  secured  to  a  braided  band,  made  slightly 
pointed  in  front,  like  the  Medici  ceintures. 

Nearly  ail  dress  sleeves  this  season  are  made 
with  a  seam  at  the  elbow,  and  a  turned-hack 
cuff,  projecting  au  inch  or  two  beyond  the 
seam  of  the  sleeve  at  the  bottom,  liluck  lace 
and  lace  rosettes  are  very  much  used  as  a 
sleeve  trimming  for  silk  and  grenadine  dres.ses, 
and  silk  ruches  arc  much  iu  favour  for  the 
purpose. 

.S;lf-coloured  mousseline-de-loine,  such  as 
livendcr,  grey,  drab,  or  aziilinc  blue,  is  being 
much  worn  both  for  ladies’  and  children's 
dresses.  This  material  is  now  dyed  in  such 
beautiful  shades,  so  pure  and  bright,  that,  for 
morning  dresses,  it  has  become  very  popular. 
It  is  nice  cool  wear,  .aud  is  inexpensive. 

Tl'.e  prettiest  and  most  suitable  way  of 
making  these  dre.sses  is  with  a  plain  or  sUylUly 
full  body  (according  to  the  figure),  the  new 
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biahop  aleere,  closed  at  the  wrint,  trimmed  with 
rows  of  silk  ruches,  and  a  pleating  of  silk 
ribbon,  one  and  a-half  to  two  inches  wile, 
placed  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  below  the 
ornid,  A  pointed  silk  band  in  front,  and  two 
ends  of  pinked  silk  worn  behiud,  give  a  prettv 
finish  to  the  dress. 

The  garment  we  saw  made  in  this  style  was 
of  a  pretty  warm  shade  of  fawn  or  grey,  with 
the  quilliiig.  ruches,  sash,  and  bntt<  ns  down 
the  front  of  the  body  in  silk  matching  exactly 
the  shade  of  the  dre^s. 

Grenadine  dresses,  with  large  circular  cloaks 
made  of  the  same  material,  are  very  jiopular ; 
the  latter  being  trimmed  with  a  silk  ruche  all  j 
round,  and  no  other  ornament  whatever,  unless 
it  be  a  small  piece  of  gimp,  with  a  tassel  or 
rosette,  to  confine  the  pleats  somewhat  at  the 
back.  These  c'oaks  on  tall  figures  .ore  ex¬ 
tremely  elegant. 

Among  the  more  recent  garments  that  have 
appeared  for  out-door  wear  we  may  mention 
the  rotonde  camail,  a  kind  of  short  cloak  made 
of  black  cashmere.  It  is  sometimes  trimmed 
with  two  deep  rows  of  lace,  the  upper  row 
being  hid  JlU  on  the  cashmere,  and  the  lower 
row  forming  a  trill  at  the  bottom,  the  lace  for 
this  row  b'ing  slightly  lulled  on.  iletweenthe 
two  rows  of  lace,  to  Ibrm  a  kind  of  heading,  a 
handsome  gimp  trimming  is  generally  intro¬ 
duced.  This  cloak  may  be  made  in  black  silk, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  stylish  outer  garments 
we  know  of  for  walking  toilet,  especially  when 
worn  with  silk,  barege,  Ohamb^ry  gauze,  fou¬ 
lard,  or  grenadine  dresses. 

There  are  two  styles  of  Hat  which  seem  to 
be  equally  in  favour  this  season — one,  the 
sai'or’s  hat,  with  straight  brim;  the  other,  the 
turned-down,  or  bell-shaped  hit,  with  rather 
flat  crown.  The  former  seem  to  be  very  popular, 
and  are  sometimes  trimmed  with  a  row  of  tiny 
feathers  hanging  all  round  the  brim.  The 
latter  are  ornamented  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but 
generally  with  a  large  bunch  of  feathers  or 
flowers  placed  €iuite  in  the  front.  Field  flowers, 
which  are  now  so  beautifully  imitated,  are  | 
j^nerally  chosen  when  this  style  of  trimming 
u  preferred ;  if  feathers  a"e  selected  they  should 
be  small,  aud  grouped  together  in  a  tuft,  and 
placed  quite  in  the  front. 

A  great  revolution  has  taken  id  tee  in  the 
chaussure  of  ladies,  which,  generally  speaking, 
admits  of  but  little  variety.  For  the  black  Siiok 
or  Boot,  which  used  to  be  worn  on  nearly  all 
occasions,  coloured  ones  are  substituted,  to 
accord  nicely  with  the  dress  with  which  they 
are  worn.  For  house  shoes  we  have  noticed 
some,  made  with  high  heels,  in  blue,  violet, 
scarlet,  and  green  morocco.  These  are  gene¬ 
rally  worn  with  silk  or  cotton  stockings  sp  .tted 
with  the  colour  of  the  morocco.  BLick  boots 
are  being  worn  with  scarlet  heels,  and  scarlet 
rosettes  in  front,  but,  of  course,  only  on  occa¬ 
sions  when  a  dressy  toilet  is  required.  lie 
need  scarcely  tell  our  readers  that  a  boot  of  this 
description  would  scarcely  he  suitable  for  ordi¬ 
nary  wear, 

Swiss  Bodies,  made  in  white  muslin,  covered 
to  a  certain  height  with  silk  behind  and  before, 
and  trimmed  with  rnches,  are  likely  to  be  mnch 
worn  during  the  coming  summer.  The  silk 


body  is  cut  pointed  at  the  top,  sloped  on  each 
side  to  the  srm  holes,  where  it  is  finished  off 
by  silk  shoulder-straps.  This  kind  of  toilet  is 
particularly  sui  ed  to  young  people.  Black 
si  k  or  velvet,  made  up  over  the  muslin,  is  very 
stylish,  and,  in  these  materials,  may  be  worn 
with  any  coloured  skirt. 

Hraiii>rf..ssks  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  dis¬ 
appearing,  unless  (or  full  evening  toilette,  and 
coin'  s,  secured  in  massive  plaits  behind,  seem 
to  have  taken  their  place.  These  combs  are 
now  made  in  such  variety  that  no  lady  will  find 
any  difficulty  in  getting  one  to  suit  the  cidour 
of  hi  r  hair.  Combs,  with  tortiiseshell  knobs, 
and  elaborate  steel,  gilt,  and  silver  tons,  are 
ainougst  the  most  fashionable  kinds ;  ana  these 
tops  are  now  made  with  a  hinge  on  one  side,  so 
that  they  may  be  pressed  closely  against  the 
plait,  or  .stand  out  a  little,  whichever  the 
wearer  may  prefer. 

Wreaths  fir  the  hair  are  now  seldom  or 
rarely  seen ;  flowers  are  placed  in  tiny  bunches 
here  and  there,  and,  when  the  hair  is  much 
frizzed,  have  a  much  prettier  appeirance  than 
the  large  heavy  wreaths  which  have  so  long 
continued  in  ‘avonr. 

Long  sprays  of  flowers,  falling  on  one  side, 

I  and  a  coronet  or  bunch  for  the  front,  are  mnch 
'  u.sed  instead  of  wreaths,  and,  for  bridal  coif¬ 
fures.  are  extremely  elegant.  The  hair  orna¬ 
mented  in  this  manner  has  a  graceful,  informal 
appearance  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  with  a  wreath  ;  and,  as  formality  in  the 
matters  of  the  toilet  is  always  to  he  avoided, 
we  think  this  arrangement  is  likely  to  meet 
with  a  great  degr-  e  of  f  ivour. 

A  favourite  trimming  for  Leghorn  and  white 
straw  hats,  both  for  ladies  and  children,  is 
black  lace.  This  is  tistefully  arranged  round 
the  hat  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  front,  and  a 
smaller  bunch  behind.  Lace  lappets  are  some¬ 
times  used  for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes 
blonde  edged  with  lace,  either  black  or  white, 
or  a  mixture  of  both.  We  have  seen  many 
round  hats,  almost  the  shape  of  the  sailor’s 
hat,  trimmed  with  lace  and  flowers  in  this 
style,  and  on  children  and  young  girls  they  look 
remarkably  prettv.  Long  ends  whether  of  lace 
or  ribbon,  generally  ornament  the  hat  behind. 

The  pago  fa-sh-iped  1’aiiasoi.s  may  be  ranked 
amongst  the  novelties  as  far  as  this  portion  of 
a  lady’s  toilet  is  concerned.  They  are  stylish- 
looking,  and  to  be  quite  in  character  with  the 
pagoda  shape,  are  seldom  trimmed.  We  have 
seen  several  in  checked  silk,  with  broad  bands 
all  round  of  plain  silk  or  satin ;  others  in  plain 
glacd  silk,  with  spotttd  and  checked  boraers; 
but  they  .nre  all  made  without  my  fussy  trim¬ 
ming.  For  occasions  when  a  full-dress  parasol 
is  required,  nothing  is  so  suitable  and  distinguS 
as  blank  or  white  lace,  made  up  over  a  bright- 
coloured  or  white  parasol. 

Now  the  travelling  season  is  coming  on,  it 
may  not  bo  out  of  place  to  mention  the  very 
convenient  and  portable  Umbrellas  that  are 
now  being  lo  much  useil.  Th“so  umbrellas  aie 
mide  to  fold,  and  are  somt  times  worn  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  waistband,  and,  when  rolled 
1  up  and  svcurvd,  are  not  larger  than  the  smallest 
j  parasol.  I  li  -y  are  exceedingly  light,  aud 
I  answer  the  purpose,  for  travelling,  of  either  an 
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nmbreU*  or  parasol,  and,  being  so  small,  may 
easily  be  carried  in  the  hand-bag.  Surely  these 
tidy,  convenient  little  articles  are  preferable  to 
the  long  umbrellas,  which,'  somehow  or  other, 
always  seem  to  be  in  the  way  when  rolled  up 
with  shan's,  wraps,  and  rugs. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PLATE. 

KxniBiTios  Toilet. — The  bonnet  is  com¬ 
posed  of  white  chip,  with  a  soft  mauve  silk 
crown,  and  curtain  of  the  same  material.  A 
plume  of  inanve  feathers  ornaments  the  top  of 
the  chapeau,  and  is  arranged  to  curl  over  the 
front,  and  to  form  a  portion  of  the  bandeau. 
A  quilled  blonde  cap  and  white  strings  com¬ 
plete  the  bonnet  inside.  The  dress  is  of  glued 
silk,  of  a  pretty  shade  of  green,  trimmed  with 
black  silk  ruchings.  I'he  body  and  skirt  are 
made  in  one,  the  former  being  cut  high  behind, 
and  open  in  front,  with  revera  which  cross  one 
another  slightly,  snnething  like  a  double- 
breastel  coat.  The  revere  are  trimmed  with 
ruching,  which  is  carried  to  the  waist,  and 
then  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  The 
body  is  fastened  by  means  of  black  silk  buttons, 
these  being  also  carried  down  the  front  of  the 
skirt.  Four  tiny  black  frills,  each  one  about 
one  and  a-half  to  two  inches  in  width,  are  placed 
closely  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  dress, 
then  a  space  of  green,  and  again  two  ruches 
of  the  same  width  as  those  at  the  bottom,  the 
whole  forminfi'a  new  and  not  expensive  trim¬ 
ming.  The  shawl  is  made  of  double  muslin 
with  rounded  ends,  and  is  trimmed  with  lace  and 
black  silk  ruching,  and  embroidered  in  bUck  in 
graduated  dots.  The  edge  of  the  shawl  isscal- 
loped,  and  the  lace  is  slightly  fulled  on.  Care 
must  he  taken  not  to  put  the  lace  on  with  too 
much  iulness,  as  then  the  beauty  of  the  pattern 
cannot  be  seen;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  sutli- 
cient  fulness  must  be  allowed  to  prevent  the 
lace  from  being  drawn  and  puckered.  A  square 
of  white  llama  or  grenadine  would  have  an 
equally  pretty  effect  as  the  muslin,  and  would 
be  more  durable.  These  shawls  are  very  ex¬ 
pensive  articles  to  purchase  ready  made,  but 
if  u  lady  will  take  the  trouble  to  embroider  and 
trim  one  herself,  she  may  amnge  it  for  about 
half  the  sum  she  would  have  to  give  for  it 
complete,  and  a  better  lace  could  be  obtained. 
The  embroidered  dots  may  be  easily  accom¬ 
plished  by  working  them  over  and  over  in 
medium-sized  purse  silk.  We  may  here  men¬ 
tion  that  the  green  dress  illustrated  in  this 
figure  may  he  made  with  a  body  and  pleated  skirt, 
like  an  ordinary  dress,  when  the  mode  we  have 
just  described  is  not  liked.  Arranged  in  this 
manner,  the  body  would  still  have  a  very  stylish 
appearance. 

Country  or  Ska-Side  Toilet.— The  hat 
is  composed  of  I.«ghorn,  with  a  flat  crown 
trimmed  in  front  with  a  handsome  bunch  of 
artiKcial  wild  flowers,  terminating  in  sprays  on 
each  side.  The  brim  is  edged  with  lace,  which 
serves  as  a  protection  to  the  face,  besides  being 
very  becoming.  The  dress  is  made  of  a  material 
that  is  now  extremely  fashionable,  and  very 
elegant — white  grenadine,  sprigged  with  mauve. 


It  is  made  with  a  low  lining  and  high  body, 
buttoned  to  the  throat,  over  which  a  fichu 
is  worn,  crossed  in  front,  and  terminating  in 
two  long  rounded  cords  behind,  forming  a  kind 
of  sash. 

The  body  is  plain,  and  the  tlosves  are  very 
full,  c  nliiicd  at  the  bottom  by  a  band  just  large 
enough  for  tho  hand  to  slip  through,  and 
triinme.l  with  two  mauve  silk  frills.  The  top 
edge  of  the  tichu  is  ornamented  with  a  cross¬ 
way  band  of  silk,  and  tho  bottom  by  a  frill  to 
correspond  with  the  rest  of  tho  dress.  Tho 
bottom  of  tho  skiit  is  finished  off  by  three 
hands  of  mauve  silk,  jiluced  at  intervals,  and 
headed  by  two  bilk  frills,  laid  slightly  over  one 
another.  The  width  of  the  bands  of  silk  at 
the  bottom  is  one  inch,  the  distance  between 
the  bands  and'frills  four  to  five  inches,  and  tho 
width  of  each  frill  is  two  and  a-half  inches.  A 
small  turned -down  collar  and  black  cravat  are 
worn  with  this  toilet. 

Full-sized  paper  patterns,  tacked  together 
and  trimmed,  of  the  dresses  illustrated  in 
this  plate,  may  be  had  of  .Madame  Adolphe 
(imhaud,  24S,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  at  the 
following  prices : — 

».  d. 


Oreen  Olacd  Silk  Dress,  Ilody  and  Skirt 

in  one,  complete .  >'»  G 

Body  with  lievers  . . .  2  0 

Ditto  inr.lmlina  .‘-leevc .  ii  C 

Sprigged  Grenadine  Dress,  including 

Skirt,  Body,  ."leeves  and  Fichu  .  5  0 

Body,  Sleeve,  and  Pelerine .  2  0 


A  flat  pattern  is  given  with  each  article. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PATTERN. 

DESIGN  rnu  A  SOFA-rXLLOW.  FOOTSTOOL, 
HR  CORNER  FOR  TAB  E-tOVKK  BORDERS. 

Our  design  i»  suitable  for  working  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  articles,  cither  in  single 
or  double  Berlin  wool.  For  the  footstool  or 
table-cover  border  single  wool  should  bo  used, 
and  for  a  pillow  double  wool  is  the  most  suit¬ 
able.  us  the  work  would  not  be  sufliciently 
large  for  the  latter  purpose  if  executed  in  single 
wool.  The  shades  should  be  selected  of  the 
I  rightest  possible  colours,  uiid  all  tho  gold 
portions  ot  the  pattern  should  be  done  in 
tiloselle,  to  give  the  work  a  richer  appearance. 

For  a  small  pillow,  sixteen  inches  square, 
suitable  for  an  arm-ebair,  our  pattern  will  be 
found  to  work  sufficiently  large  m  single  wool, 
using  appropriate  canvass. 

To  give  a  little  variety  to  the  pattern,  all  the 
roses  may  he  worked  in  different  colours  lor  tho 
different  corners.  For  instance,  working  the 
pattern  as  it  is  for  the  1st  corner,  a  dark  crim¬ 
son  and  a  yellow  ruse  for  the  2ud,  a  white  aud 
red  ruse  fur  tho  Brd,  and  a  dark  yellow  and 
white  for  the  4tb.  In  this  way  the  pattern 
may  bo  very  much  varied. 

The  ptice  of  materials  sufficient  to  work  a 
foutstoul  in  single  wool  is  2s.  Gd.,  or  Bs,  Cd.  if 
tiloselle  be  used.  Tbese  may  be  bad  of  Mrs. 
Wilcockson,  44,  Goedge-street,  Tottenham- 
court-road,  Loudon,  W.  The  postage  of  the 
materials  is  Cd. 
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THE  l-^NGLISUWOMAN'S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


HAlicu  com  f  plains 
of  the  tyranny  of  fathers 
and  brot  hers  in  the  matter 
Irrsa.  AVe  must  beg  to 
T  fiom  Alicia  in  her 
ion,  as  we  think  the  male 
tolerant  and  indulgent  lu 
sle  finely.  Let  Alicia  but 
moment  how  very  extra va- 
the  present  day  are,  and 
eho  may,  to  a  certain  cx- 
>r  ■*  the  tyranny,"  as  she  so 
the  male  members  of  her 
■an, I,}  .  >1  m.iClA  had  been  a  woman  of 

tlie  seventeenth,  instead  of  the  nineteenth,  century, 
her  coinpl.siiits  would  not  have  been  without  fonh* 
datioti.  \v e  are  alluding  to  several  enrions  restric¬ 
tions  eoncerninK  ladies'  dress  which  were  made  by 
the  Hurit.an  emigrants  to  America;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  llrook's  “  History  of  Medford"  will 
|irovo  how  tightly  the  reins  were  obliged  to  be  held, 
so  far  as  the  government  of  the  ladles  was  con¬ 
cerned  : — 

"  It  appears  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  were  obliged  to  en¬ 
force  several  severe  laws,  to  prevent  the  ladles  of 
their  community  from  dressing  extravagantly. 
These  sincuiar  public  exposures  make  it  evident 
that  the  piiritaidcal  fathers  of  the  colony  did  not, 
when  fsstiion  was  concemc  I,  have  that  defcrcnco 
shown  to  their  wishes  which  they  required,  and 
hence  their  law  on  this  subject,  which  is  thus  re¬ 
corded  in  the  legni  acts  of  tlic  time.  Under  date  of 
September  3rd,  1634,  the  (ieneral  Court  made  the 
following  decree :  — ‘  That  no  person,  eitlier  man  or 
woman,  shail  hereafter  make  or  buy  any  apparel, 
either  woollen,  silk,  or  linen,  with  any  lace  on  it, 
silver,  gold,  silk,  or  thread,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiture  of  the  said  clothes.  Also  all  gold  or  silver 
girdles,  hat- bands,  belts,  ruffs,  heaver  hats,  are  pro¬ 
hibited,  Also  immoderate  great  sleeves,  slashed 
apparel,  iminodcrate  great  rayles,  longwing,  &c.' 
The  legislators  of  the  colony  having  thus  effectually 
prevented  extravagance  of  dress  in  their  wives  and 
daughters,  next  turned  their  attcniion  to  the 
framing  of  a  law  for  the  prohlbitlou  ot  garments 
beyond  a  certain  length  and  width.  Un  Sefitembcr 
9th,  1639,  tlie  General  Court  decreed—'  Hereafter, 
DO  garment  shall  be  made  with  short  sleeves, 
whereby  tlie  nakedness  of  the  arm  shall  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  wearing  thereof;  and,  hereafter,  no 
person  whatever  shall  make  any  garment  for 
women,  or  any  of  their  sex,  with  sleeves  more  than 
half  an  ell  wide  in  the  widest  part  tliereof,  and  so 
proportionately  for  bigger  or  smaller  persons.’ " 
Think  of  this,  Alicia  I  and  make  a  little  allowance 
fur  the  complaints  of  your  father  and  husbatid, 
which  may,  after  all,  not  be  quite  groundleu. 

Sera'  iitHE  writes  to  ask—"  AA’hat  is  the  smallest 
sixed  waist  known  t"  as  if  a  small  w  aist  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  physical  beauty.  AAfe  have  not  seen 
the  sixe  of  the  smallest  waist  recorded,  but  we 
should  think  l,6{  indies,  which  SERAriiiiiE  says  is 
the  sixe  of  her  waist,  absurd  dimenvions  for  any 
one  with  the  least  pretence  to  a  good  fignre.  AVe 
would  remind  Seraphivk  that  a  small  waist  does 
not  constitute  one  of  the  features  of  a  (letfect  form. 
Far  from  it;  for  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
Medici  A'enus  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  figure 
of  a  woman  ever  yet  seen,  and  the  waist  is  23^ 
inches  round- 7|  inches  larger  than  SERAfiiiNE's. 
If  we  had  not  Sksaphine's  word  for  it,  that  slie  did 
not  tighten,  we  should  say  tliat  she  must  have 
endur^  many  hours  of  misery  and  wretchedness  in 
consequence  of  trying  to  alter  her  natural  figure  by 
eqiieexM'c  it  into  so  very  small  a  compaia  Let 


Seraphikb  remember  Ronssaau's  words — "Grace- 
fblness  cannot  subsist  without  case;  delicacy  Is  not 
debility;  nor  mutt  a  woman  be  sick  in  order  to 
please."  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  too  late  to  repair 
the  Injury  she  haa  done  to  her  constitution;  bnt 
take  our  advice ;  don’t  cnitivatc  a  small  waist.  It  la 
not  pretty,  neither  Is  it  one  cf  the  attributes  of  a 
good  figure.  If  Sebaphine  withes  to  enjoy  good 
health,  and  preserve  the  beauty  of  her  cotiiplexlun, 
let  her  avoid  tight  lacing. 

ACuBRispoMUKiiT  has  written  to  us  for  directions 
os  to  the  proper  method  of  washing  hair-brushes, 
an  operation  that  requires  much  care  if  the  brushes 
are  to  lie  preserved  hard,  and  in  good  order.  AVe 
all  know  that  hot  water  and  soap  very  soon  soften 
the  hairs,  and  rubbing  completes  their  destruction. 
The  following  method  we  have  tried,  and  found  it 
answer  admirably  Dissolve  a  piece  of  soda  about 
the  size  of  a  large  walnut  in  two  pints  of  hot  water, 
pour  the  water  into  a  basin,  and  dip  Ihi  bnuh  up 
and  doten  in  the  water  (without  letting  the  water 
touch  tlie  hack),  until  all  traces  of  dirt  are  removed, 
using  no  friction  whatever.  Shako  the  brnsli  well 
alter  rinsing  it  in  a  little  clear  cold  water,  wipe  the 
back  and  handle  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  put  the 
brush  to  drain  in  a  shady  s|>ot.  In  cold,  damp 
weallicr  the  brush  may  be  allowed  to  dry  on  the 
corner  of  the  fender,  provided  there  be  not  too  large 
a  fire.  Clothes-brushes  may  bo  cleansed  in  the 
same  manner. 

Viator. — A  dilemma — a  logical  dilemma- has 
been  described  os  a  verbal  checkmate.  Aristotle, 
wishing  to  refute  the  opinion  of  I’rotagoraa,  who 
maintained  that  there  wasnothing  true  in  the  world, 
argued  thus: — “Your  pro|>osiliun  Is  either  true  or 
false ;  if  it  is  false,  we  are  not,  of  course,  bound  to 
believe  it.  If  it  is  true,  there  ts  such  a  thing  as 
truth  in  the  world,  and,  consequently,  your  propo¬ 
sition  is  false." 

J.  K.  H _ The  pretty  little  plant  sent  to  us  is 

merely  the  common  wood-sorrel  {Oxaiii  aettoiella), 
adorned  with  petals  of  an  unusual  colour.  AVe 
have  met  with  purple  and  blue  flowers  on  this 
plant  In  several  parts  of  Urltain,  and  some  dried 
siKciinens  are  among  the  most  precious  treosnres  of 
our  herbarium.  Though  rare,  the  richly- coloured 
oxalis  is  known  to  most  collectors,  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  best  botanical  works.  The  yellow  oxalis, 
found  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  is  a  distinct  species, 
and  is  known  under  the  botanical  name  of  Oxalit 
comiculata. 

NOTICE. 

The  SHII.I.INO  EDITION  rompriKi,  briidei  the  con- 
t*nU  of  this  an  H-pafe  Supplement,  containtnf 

lUusiratiuDB  of  the  CHRMISK  Rt'S8K,  New  Slllches  in 
Point  Uu»ae,Six  Knjtraviniitof the  Newettand  moat  Fashtoo- 
able  Modeof  Making  Urettet,  Hanxinf  Sleeve,  Muslin  Fichu, 
Younf  Ladjr's  Coiffure.  Work-llasket  Cover,  Braiding  Pnfr- 
tems.  Parasol  Cover  in  Venetian  Embroidery,  knitted  Squara 
for  Counterpanes,  Braided  Slipper,  Ac.,  «Uh  fuU  d  reetkms 
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large  site,  and  a  Photograph  of  the  late  Prince  Consort. 
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IMPORTANT  FAMILY  MEDXCXNE. 


CAMOMILE  PILLS, 

THE 

MOST  CERTAIN  PRESERVER  OF  HEALTH; 

A.  MILD,  YET  8FEBDY,  BATE,  AMD 

ETFECTUAL  AID  IN  CASES  OF  INDIGESTION, 

AND  ALL  STOMACH  COMPLAINTS, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 

A  PURIFIER  OF  THE  BLOOD,  AND  A  SWEETENER  OF  THE  WHOLE  SYSTElf. 


Indigestion  is  a  weakness  or  want  of  i  rence  and  become  so  agitated  that  they 
poweroftbe  digcstivejuicesin  the  stomach  require  some  time  to  calm  and  collect 
to  conTert  what  we  eat  and  drink  into  themselves ;  yet  for  all  this  the  mind  is 
healthy  matter,  for  the  propernourishment  exhilarated  without  much  difficulty; 

of  the  whole  system.  It  is  caused  by  pleasing  events,  society,  will  for  a  time 
everything  whi(^  weakens  the  system  in  I  dissipate  all  appearance  of  disease:  but 
general,  or  the  stomach  in  particular.  !  the  excitement  produced  by  an  agreeable 
From  it  proceed  nearly  all  the  diseases  to  '  change  vanishes  soon  after  the  cause  has 
which  we  are  liable ;  for  it  is  very  certain,  gone  by.  Other  symptoms  are,  violent 
that  if  we  could  always  keep  the  stomach  palpitations,  restlessness,  the  sleep  distur- 
right,  we  should  only  die  by  old  age  or  bed  by  frightful  dreams  and  startings,  and 
accident.  Indigestion  produces  a  great  affording  little  or  no  refreshment ;  occa- 

variety  ofunpleasantsensations;  amongst  sionally  there  is  much  moaning,  with  a 

the  most  prominent  of  its  miserable  effects  sense  of  weight  and  oppression  upon  the 
arc  a  want  of,  or  an  inordinate  appetite,  chest,  nightmare,  &c. 
sometimes  attended  with  a  constant  It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
craving  for  drink,  a  distension  or  feeling  the  symptoms  of  this  hrst  invaderupon  the 

of  enlargement  of  the  stomach,  flatulency,  constitution,  as  in  a  hundred  cases  of 

heart-bum,  pains  in  the  stomach,  acidity.  Indigestion  there  will  probably  be  some- 

unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  perhaps  thing  peculiar  to  each ;  but  be  they  what 

sickness,  mmbling  noise  in  the  bowels :  they  may,  they  are  all  occasioned  by  tite 
in  some  cases  of  depraved  digestion  there  foodbecomingaburdenratherthanasup- 
is  nearly  a  complete  disrelish  for  food,  but  port  to  the  stomach :  and  in  all  its  stages 
still  the  appetite  is  not  greatly  impaired,  .  themedicinemostwantedisthatwhichwill 
as  at  the  stated  period  of  meals  persons  <  affordspeedyandeffectualassistancetothe 
so  afflicted  can  cat  heartily,  although  digestive  organs,  and  give  energy  to  the 
without  much  gratification ;  a  long  train  nervous  and  muscular  systems — nothing 
of  nervous  symptoms  are  also  frequent  can  more  speedily  or  with  more  certainty 

attendants,  general  debility,  great  Ian-  effect  so  desirable  an  object  than  Norton’s 

guidnesB,  and  incapacity  for  exertion.  Extract  of  Camomile  Flouters.  The  herb 
The  minds  ofpersons  so  afflicted  frequent-  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  highly 
ly  become  irritable  and  desponding,  and  esteemedinEnglandasagrateful anodyne, 
great  anxiety  is  observable  in  the  counte-  imparting  an  aromatic  bitter  to  the  taste, 
nance ;  they  appear  thoughtful,  melon-  i  and  a  pleasing  degree  of  warmth  and 
choly,  and  dejected,  under  great  appro-  strength  to  the  stomach ;  and  in  all  cases 
hensions  of  some  imaginary  danger,  will  of  indigestion,  gout  in  the  stomach,  windy 
start  at  any  unexpected  noise  or  occur-  '  colic,  and  general  weakness,  it  has  for  ages 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  INDIGESTION. 


been  strongly  recommended  by  the  most 
eminent  practitioners  as  very  useful  and 
beneficial.  The  great,  indeed  only,  ob> 
jection  totheiruse  has  been  the  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  which  it  takes  to  dissolve  a 
small  part  of  the  flowers,  and  which  must 
be  taken  with  it  into  the  stomach.  It  re- 
quiresaquartsrof  apintofboiling  water  to  j 
dissolre  the  ssluble  portion  of  one  drachm 
of  camomile  flowers;  and,  when  one  or  ' 
even  two  ounces  may  be  taken  with  advan¬ 
tage,  it  must  at  once  be  seen  how  impos-  ^ 
sible  it  is  to  take  a  proper  dose  of  this  ' 
wholesome  herb  in  the  form  of  tea ;  and 
the  only  reason  why  it  has  not  long  since 
been  placed  the  very  first  in  rank  of  all 
restorative  medicines,  is  that,  in  taking  it, 
the  stomach  has  always  been  loaded  with 
water,  which  tends  in  a  great  measure  to  ' 
counteract,  and  very  frequently  wholly  to 
destroy  the  effect.  It  must  be  evident 
that  loading  a  weak  stomach  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  into  it  a  small  quantity  of  : 
medicine,  must  be  injurious ;  and  that  the  . 
medicines  must  possess  powerful  renovat¬ 
ing  properties  only  to  counteract  the  bad 
e^cts  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  water. 
Generally  speaking,  this  has  been  the  case 
with  camomile  flowers,  a  herb  possessing 
the  highest  restorative  qualities,  and, 
when  properly  taken,  decidedly  the  most 
speedy  restorer,  and  tke  must  certain  pre¬ 
server  of  health. 

These  PILLS  are  wholly  C  AM  OM I LE, 
prepared  by  a  peculiar  process,  accident¬ 
ally  discovered,  and  known  only  to  the 
proprietor,  and  which  he  firmly  believes 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  modem 
discoveries  in  medicine,  by  which  all  the 
essential  and  extractive  matter  of  more 
than  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  four  moderate-sized  pills.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  afforded  the  most  ample 
proof  that  they  possess  all  the  fine  aro¬ 
matic  and  stomachic  properties  for  which 
the  herb  has  been  esteemed;  and,  as 
they  are  taken  into  the  stomach  unencum¬ 
bered  by  any  diluting  or  indigestible  sub¬ 
stance,  in  the  same  degree  has  their  benefit 
been  more  immediate  and  decided.  Mild 
in  their  operation  and  pleasant  in  their 
effect,  they  may  be  taken  at  any  age,  and 
under  any  circumstance,  without  danger 
or  inconvenience  ;  a  person  exposed  to 
cold  and  wet  a  whole  day  or  night  could 
not  possibly  receive  any  injury  from 
taking  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  effectually  prevent  a  cold  being 


taken.  After  a  long  auquaiatancc  with  • 
and  strict  observance  of  the  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties  of  Norton’*  CamomiU  Pillt,  it  is 
only  doing  them  justice  to  say,  that  they 
are  really  the  most  valuable  of  all  Tokic 
Mkdicimbs.  By  the  word  tonic  is  meant  a. 
medicine  which  gives  strength  to  the  sto¬ 
mach  sufficient  to  digest  in  proper  quan¬ 
tities  all  wholesome  food,  which  increases 
the  power  of  every  nerve  and  muscle  of  the 
human  body,  or,  in  other  words,  invigo¬ 
rates  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems. 
The  solidity  or  firmness  of  the  whole 
tissue  of  the  body  which  so  quickly  fol¬ 
lows  the  use  of  Norton'*  CvanomU*  Pill*, 
their  certain  and  speedy  effects  in  repair¬ 
ing  the  partial  dilapidations  from  time  or 
intemperance,  and  their  lasting  salutary 
influence  on  the  whole  frame,  is  most 
convincing,  that  in  the  smallest  compass 
is  contained  the  largest  quantity  of  the 
tonic  principle,  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  as 
to  pervade  the  whole  system,  through 
which  it  diffuses  health  and  strength  suf¬ 
ficient  to  resist  the  formation  of  disease, 
and  also  to  fortify  the  constitution  against 
contagion ,  as  such,  their  general  use  is 
strongly  recommended  as  a  preventative 
dtuing  the  prevalence  of  malignant  fever 
or  other  infectious  diseases,  and  to  per¬ 
sons  attending  sick  rooms  they  arc  invalu¬ 
able,  as  in  no  one  instance  have  they  ever 
failed  in  preventing  the  taking  of  illness, 
even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

As  Norton’s  Camomile  Pills  are  parti¬ 
cularly  recommended  for  all  stomach 
complaints  or  indigestion,  it  will  probably 
be  expected  that  some  advice  should  be 
given  respecting  diet,  though,  after  all 
that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject, 
after  the  publication  of  volume  upon 
volume — after  the  country  has,  as  it  were, 
been  inundated  with  practical  c.ssays  on 
diet,  as  a  means  of  prolonging  Ihfe,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  say  more,  did 
we  not  feel  it  our  duty  to  make  the  humble 
endeavour  of  inducing  the  public  to  re¬ 
gard  them  not,  but  to  adopt  that  course 
which  is  dictated  by  nature,  by  reason,and 
by  common  sense.  Those  persons  who 
study  the  wholesomes,  and  are  governed 
by  the  opinions  of  writers  on  diet,  are  uni¬ 
formly  both  unhealthy  in  body  and  weakin 
mind.Thcrecanbenodoubtthatthepalate 
is  designed  to  inform  us  what  is  proper  for 
the  stomach,  and  of  course  that  must  best 
instruct  us  what  food  to  take  and  what  to 
avoid;  we  want  no  other  adviser.  Nothing 
can  be  more  clear  than  that  those  articles 
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■which  arc  agreeable  to  the  taste  -were  by 
nature  intended  for  our  food  and  sustc-  i 
nance,  -whether  liquid  or  solid,  foreign  or  i 
of  native  production;  if  they  are  pure  ^ 
and  unadulterated,  no  harm  need  be 
dreaded  by  their  use ;  they  will  only  injure  , 
by  abuse.  Consequently,  ■whatever  the  , 
palate  approves,  eat  and  drink,  always  in 
moderation,  but  never  in  excess ;  keeping 
in  mind  that  the  first  process  of  digestion  ! 
is  performed  in  the  mouth,  the  second  in  , 
the  stomach ;  and  that,  in  order  that  the 
stomach  may  be  able  to  do  its  work  pro*  . 
perly ,  it  is  requisite  the  first  process  should  ' 
be  well  performed ;  this  consists  in  masti¬ 
cating  or  chewing  the  solid  food,  so  as  to 
break  down  and  separate  the  fibres  and 
small  substances  of  meat  and  vegetables, 
mixing  them  well,  and  blending  the  whole 
together  before  they  are  swallowed ;  and 
it  is  particularly  urged  upon  all  to  take 
plenty  of  time  to  their  meals,  and  never 
eat  in  haste.  If  you  conform  to  this  short 
and  simple,  but  comprehensive  advice, 
and  find  that  there  are  various  things 
which  others  eat  and  drink  with  pleasure 
and  without  inconvenience,  and  which 
■would  be  pleasant  to  yourself  only  that 
they  disagree,  you  may  at  once  conclude 
that  the  fault  is  in  the  stomach,  that  it 
does  not  possess  the  power  which  it  ought  : 
to  do,  that  it  wants  assistance,  and  the  ' 
sooner  that  assistance  is  afforded  the  bet¬ 
ter.  A  very  short  trial  of  this  medicine 
will  best  prove  how  soon  it  will  put  the 
stomach  in  a  condition  to  perform  with 
ease  all  the  work,  which  nature  intended 
for  it.  By  its  use  you  will  soon  be  able 
to  enjoy,  in  moderation,  whatever  is 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  unable  to  name  ’ 
one  individual  article  of  food  which  dis¬ 
agrees  with  or  sits  unpleasantly  on  the 
stomach.  Never  forget  that  a  small  meal 
well  digested  affords  more  nourishment  , 
to  the  system  than  a  large  one,  even  of  | 
thesame  food,  when  digested  imperfectly. 
Letthedishbeeverso delicious, eversoen-  ' 
ticing  a  variety  offered,  the  bottle  ever  so 
enchanting,  never  forget  that  temperance 
tends  to  preserve  health,  and  that  health 
is  the  soul  of  enjoyment.  But  should  an 
impropriety  beatany  time,  or  everso  often, 
oommitted,by  which  the  stomach  becomes 
overloaded  or  disordered,  render  it  imme¬ 


diate  aid  by  taking  a  dose  of  Norton's  Ca¬ 
momile  Pills,  whichwillsopromptlyassist 
in  carrying  off  the  burden  thus  imposed 
upon  it,  that  all  will  soon  be  right  again. 

It  is  most  certainly  true  that  every  per¬ 
son  in  his  lifetime  consumes  a  quantity 
of  noxious  matter,  which  if  taken  at  one 
meal  would  be  fatal ;  it  is  these  small 
quantities  of  noxious  matter,  which  arc 
introduced  into  our  food,  either  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  wilful  adulteration,  which  ■we  find 
so  often  upset  the  stomach,  and  not  un- 
frequently  lay  the  foundation  of  illness, 
and  perhaps  final  ruination  to  health.  To 
preserve  the  constitution,  it  should  be  our 
constant  care,  if  possible,  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  these  small  quantities  of  un¬ 
wholesome  matter ;  and  whenever,  in  that 
way,  an  enemy  to  the  constitution  finds 
its  way  into  the  stomach,  a  friend  should 
be  immediately  sent  after  it,  which  would 
prevent  its  mischievous  effects,  and  expel 
it  altogether;  no  better  friend  can  be 
found  nor  one  which  will  perform  the  task 
with  greater  certainty,  than  NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE  PILLS.  And  let  it  be 
observed  that  the  longer  this  medicine  is 
taken  the  less  it  will  be  wanted ;  it  can 
in  no  case  become  habitual,  as  its  entire 
action  is  to  give  energy  and  force  to  the 
stomach,  which  is  the  spring  of  life,  the 
source  from  which  the  whole  frame  draws 
its  succour  and  support.  After  an  excess 
of  eating  and  drinking,  and  upon  every 
occasion  of  the  general  health  being  at  all 
disturbed,  these  Pilu  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  taken,  as  they  will  stop  and 
eradicate  disease  at  its  commencement. 
Indeed,  it  is  most  confidently  asserted, 
that  by  the  timely  use  of  this  medicine 
only,  and  a  common  degree  of  caution, 
any  person  may  enjoy  all  the  comforts 
within  his  reach,  may  pass  through  life 
without  an  illness,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  attaining  ahealthy  OLD  AGE. 

On  account  of  their  volatile  properties, 
they  must  be  kept  in  bottles;,  and  if 
closely  corked,  their  qualities  are  neither 
impaired  by  time  nor  injured  by  any 
change  of  climate  whatever.  Price  13Jd. 
and  ‘2s.  9d.  each,  with  full  directions. 
The  large  bottle  contains  the  quantity  of 
three  small  ones,  or  Pills  equal  to  four¬ 
teen  ounces  of  Camomile  Flowehs. 


Sold  by  nearly  all  respectable  Medicine  Vendors, 

Be  particular  to  ask  for  “NORTON’S  PILLS,”  tmd  do  not 
be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitation. 

A  S 
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A  CLEAR  COMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREY’S 

EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

Is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beautify 
ing  and  Preserving  the  Skin^  and  giving  it  a  blooming  and 
charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  remove  Tan,  Sun¬ 
burn,  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  Balsamic  and  Healing  qualities 
render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &c., 
clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or  eruption;  and  by 
continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time,  the  skin  will  become 
and  continue  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  complexion  perfectly 
clear  and  beautiful. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  and 
Perfumers. 


For  Gout,  Rheumatism  and  Rheumatic  Gout. 


SIMCO'S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  FILLS 

are  a  certain  and  safe  remedy.  They  restore  tranquillity  to  the  nerves,  give  tone  to 
the  stomach,  and  strength  to  the  whole  system.  No  other  medicine  can  be  compared 
to  these  excellent  Pills,  as  they  prevent  the  disorder  from  attacking  the  stomach  or 
liead,  and  have  restored  thousands  from  pain  and  misery  to  health  and  comfort. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  IJd.  or  28.  9d.  per  box. 


lYFIilEMZA,  COUOH8,  ANiD  COIiDH. 


SIMCO’S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED 

Is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  relief  of  persons  suffering  from 
Influenza ;  the  first  two  doses  generally  arrest  the  progress  of  this  distressing  com¬ 
plaint,  and  a  little  perseverance  completely  removes  it.  Children’s  Coughs,  as  well 
as  recent  ones  in  Adults,  will  be  removed  by  a  few  doses  (frequently  by  the  first); 
and  Asthmatic  persons,  who  previously  had  not  been  able  to  lie  down  in  bed,  ha>(  - 
received  the  utmost  benefit  from  the  use  of  SIMCO’S  ESSESC£  OF  LIESEED. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  in  bottles  at  Is.  IJd.  and  28.  9d.  each.  j 


XUM 


THE  SPIRAL  EMSTIcTbDOMINAL  BELTS 


The  more  froqnent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  prerions  to 
Accoachemem  would  prarent  many  of  the  dlMressin);  results  so  often 
complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy,  the  support  derived  from 
its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time,  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the 
restoration  of  shape,  and  the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimato  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accouchcrs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolap3u$ 
uteri,  dropsy,  and  obttilf,  and,  when  fitted  w  ith  air  pads  fur  umbilical  and 
inguinal  hernia,  In  preference  to  steel  trusses. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application  to  Edward  or  Mrs.  UCUCT,  12,  Old 
CaYendiah-street,  Oxford.itrect, 


USASnUES  BEQDIRED. 
Circumference  at  a  i  c. 

Depth  from  a  to  c. 


y^OLIAN  IIARP.S  and  Edncational 

Uufiical  InittruKMnU  for  JuT^ilet  und  th^  Nurvrry. 
lllnuraUfini  and  Ptiret  perl  frre.»  THOU  AS  CRUOER. 
4M3.OXr0RD  STRERT  (4  doorafattof  W.c! 


rPHE  PRINCESS  ALICE  KELT  AND 

A-  GAUNTLETS.— A  complete  Bet  of  the«t  norp|tlc% 
to  unlvcmlip  admired  at  tho  prenent  time,  will  be  tent  to 
any  addreififree  foi  4S  siampd  by  H  M I T  If  A  Co.,  ISi^  PAntheiKi, 
t>sroitl> street,  London.— N.H.  Site  of  waist  only  required. 


STOOPINO  OF  THK  SHOULDERS 

has  boon  effectually  CUR  BT>,  tn  many  thnusand  eases 
Ourinc  the  last  ten  years,  by  HI  N  YON’S  PATENT  ('IlSST 
EXPANDER.  For  parlicultrs  toclose  p  )atacc«staiBp  to 
Mr.  A.  BINYON,  4,  Great  Marlborottfh-street.  W. 


Eound  shoulders,  stooping 

HABITS,  and  nRFORMITllS  are  prevented  and 
cured  by  CHANDLER’S  IMPROVED  CHEST  EX- 
PAN  DING  RITACES.  They  strenifthen  the  voice  and 
lunfs,  relieve  indiffesUon  and  pains  in  the  ehest  and  back, 
and  aHiisttheprowth,  piMdueinf  a  perfect  symmctriral  ttgure. 
Piire  1'  a  6d.~6H,  Berners-street.  Oafordwktreet,  W, 
lUiutrated  Pamphlets  forwarded  free,  fnspecii m  invited. 


IF  THIS  SHOULD  MEET  THE  EYE 

of  any  one  troubled  with  Wind  in  the  Rtomach.  IndU 
yestion,  or  Biliousness,  take  PAGK  WOODCOCK’S  WI  ND 
PILLS.  Ten  years  of  sucress  have  proved  them  of  tierlinir 
merit.— Of  all  Medicine  Vendors,  atla  l&d.{ur  free  by  post  for 
Mstamps.  from  PAGE  D.  WOODCOCn,  Chemist,  Lincoln. 


C HATER’S  LIFE  PILLS  purify  the 

blood,  rectify  the  bile,  assist  digestion,  strengthen  the 
tone,  brace  up  the  nervous  system,  regulate  the  liver  and 
kidneys,  and  restore  a  decayed  eonatitution.  Boxes,  Is.  1^., 
3s.  9d.,  4a6>t,  and  11s.— W«  CHATER,  M,  ClayU>n-street, 
Neweasile-upon-Tyne. _ _ _ 


CASH’S 

CAMBRIC 

FRILLING. 

PATENT. 

For  Trimming  all  kinds  of  Ladies'  and 
Children's  fVaJbing  Apparel. 

Sold  by  all  refpeftable  Drapers,  in 
Wrappers  containing  ix  yds.,  and  bearing 
the  names  of  J.  &  J.  Cash,  Patentees. 


ALBUM  PORTRAITS, 

10  fur  10s. 

ALBUMS, 

To  hold  60,  10a.,  Tost  Froe. 

**Tbelr  Portraits  are  the  Anest.”— /ViofogropAie  AVtri. 

“  None  are  superior."— Arf  J^urn^ 

LONDON  STEREO  COMPANY,  54,  CHEAPSIDE. 

Two  door*  from  Bow  Church. 

Ha  L  L  -  P  L  A  CEO  oTTiTe  GlATli 

SCHOOL.  BY>x'ey,  n»ar  F.rith.  Kent. 

Mr.  C.  J.  ARMSTRONG  respectfully  invites  all  Parents 
and  Guardians  wlio  h«ve  youths  to  put  to  school  to  in«pert 
hia  Mansion  of  4)  rooms,  and  grounds  of  Sd  acres,  eumpn.ing 
bowliugwgrcf'n,  crickewgrounds,  Ash-pond,  rookerv,  chestitit> 
grove,  extensive'  gardens,  and  trout  stream,  affording  exreU 
lent  and  safe  batiiing  fur  the  pupils.  Mr.  Armstrong  guaran* 
tees  a  sound  elassiral,  matlieinaiieal,  military,  nautical,  or 
commercial  education  to  all  intrusied  tn  his  care.  Prosper^ 
tusea,  with  view  of  HalLplare.  in  reply  te  appUcationt* 
Omnibus  from  Abbey«woo(l  Station,  North  Kent  Kaileay; 
also  from  the  Arsenal  StaUon,  Woolwich,  to  Bex  ey. 


NAUTICAT,  education.  —  HALL- 

ri.ACR  COLLEGIATE  .SCHOOL,  Bexlev,  near 
Erith,  Kent— Vide  the  United  Service  Oaxetic,  March  17t:>, 
if4’J:— As  many  of  our  professional  readers  doubtless  m^i. 
tate  devoting  their  ^ons  to  the  sea  service,  we  venture  to 
commend  u>  their  particular  notice  and  pAtronage  the  e  tt« 
blibhmentof  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Having  personailv  tested 
Mr.  A.’s  capacity  for  inductrinat  ng  a  pouth  in  navigation, 
we  can  tpeak  with  unmeasured  coniidence  of  the  exceUence 
and  timpUcity  of  his  system.  Candida|es  preuared  to  pa«s 
the  examination  at  the  National  Marine  Hoards.  Hall- 
place  contains  bU  rooms,  and  it  surriMjndcd  by  its  delightful 
grounds  of  33  acres.  Prospectus,  with  view,  in  reply  to 
applications.  A  re^ident  French  and  German  Professor. 


Hi 


IVEXTSXO^X-  BOX  1DESP07S, 

32,  LVDOATE  STREET  (11  doors  from  St.  Paul’s),  and  50,  CHEAPSIDE  (next 
door  to  Bow  Ohnreb), 

Fob  the  sale  of  NICOLE’S  celebrated  large  musical  boxes,  plaviDg 

brilliantly  National,  Operatic,  and  Sacred  Muaic,  at  £l  per  air.  Snnff-boxea  two  tanea,  18,.; 
three.  30».;  and  four,  40».  Catalogues  of  tunes  and  prices  gratis  and  post  free  on  application  to  WAI.tS 
and  MCULLOCH,  as  nbova — “These  Instruments  perform  the  most  elaborate  and  dltBcult  pieces  of 
mniic  with  a  brilliancv  and  acenraev  truly  surprising."— Court  Circular,  Nov.  24th,  1860. 


Messrs.  MECHI  &  BAZIN’S 

EHT^VRLIHHlVIEiVTH 

Are  replete  with  a  lertte  and  wrll.Mlcctad  aaaortment  of  naeful  and  elegant 
ARTICLES  ADAPTED  FOR  PRESENTATION, 
romisTnio  or 

Dresiaiinic  Onaesi,  Xi’U^elliner  r>i*oHHiti{7  OacH, 
Madheral-mounttd  Writin;;  Table  Seti,  Antiqne  Broniea,  Papier  Mieh£  Prodactlona  Cheesboardi  and 
Cbeeameu,  Card  Caaea,  Poatace  Balancea,  Pariaian  Noreltlea  In  Ormolu. 

"Work  llox:efS,  Woi’lc 

Setf  of  Seiaiotl  Id  CiaaA  Carriaxe  and  Reticula  Baxa,  the  New  nonble-Smelllng-bottlea,  Gold  and  SUrer 
Thlmblea,  Etni  Caaea,  Oaaee  of  Scent  Bottlea  Ac.  Ac. 

Despatch  Boxes,  Portable  Writing  and  Dressing  Cases, 

Brnah  Caeee,  Conrier  Baga,  Picnic  Caaea  Wicker  Ltmclieon  Baaketa,  Sporting  Knirca,  Wine  and 
Spirit  Flaaka,  Ac. 

Xho  Bi|ou  Pliot.o(gi*npliH, 

Of  2,000  popular  Hen  and  Women  of  the  Day,  la.  6d.  each.  Uat  of  Namee  poet  free. 
l>i*a.'%w^in^-U*onk  .(\.it>uniH  loi*  ditto. 

To  contain  from  12  to  209  Portralta,  3a  Od.  to  £10  10a 
Good  Steel  Solaaora  (Fine  Print,  CntUng-out,  and  Nail),  la  per  pair.  Beat  Steel  Penkniree,  la.  each. 
Finest  Needlea  U.  per  100,  any  size,  or  3d.  per  paper  of  26. 

Catalocnu$  po$t  frtt  on  application. 

4,  LEADENHALL  ST.,  &  112,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON.  Established  1827. 


WIDOWS’  CAPS, 

BONNETS,  Ac., 

Of  erery  Deecription  and  Variety 
of  Style. 

MRS.  CREATON, 

Wldo'wiB*  imilliilex*, 
(At  Meaera  Townend  A  Co.,  Hatters,) 
110,  OXFORD  STREET, 

OXFORD  CIRCUS,  W. 


NEW  SPRIN6  SILKS, 

At  £1  8s.  6d.  for  12  yards,  wide  width. 
PntternHi  neut  tVoe.  ilLltso  of 

PETER  ROBINSON’S 

UNLIMITED  STOCK  OF  SILKS. 

103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108, 

OXFORr>  STTIEET, 

LONDON. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  1862. 


MESSRS.  T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  GO., 

Antieipating  a  great  influx  of  Visitors  and  Connoisseurs  to  this  great  Metropolis,  and 
flattering  themselves  that  their  usual  selection  of  Articles  of  Taste  and  Elegance  will 
suit  the  general  Public,  have  succeeded  in  adding  to  their  already  extensive  Stock 

Numerous  Articles  made  from  Designs  specially 
prepared  for  the  International  Exhibition. 

In  inviting  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  to  an  inspection  thereof,  T.  A.  Simpson  &  Co. 
feel  confident  that  it  will  well  repay  those  who  may  honour  them  with  a  visit. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

GOLDSMITHS,  SILVERSMITHS,  JEWELLERS,  WATCH 
AND  CLOCK  MANUFACTURERS, 

DRESSING  CASE  MAKERS,  AND  FOREIGN  IMPORTERS, 

164,  Regent-street,  &  8,  Beak-street,  London, 

AND  RUE  DE  RIVOLI,  PARIS. 


London !  Printed  by  Jas.  Wade,  Brydgee-atrect,  Covent  Garden, 


« 


LnTBATi’nr. — Tales,  Essays,  Biographies,  Reviews,  and 
Fashions.  JlhstraUd. 

The  Fashions  and  Nfxdiework. — A  Coloured  Fashion 
Plate.  A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Mu-sic  Stool  in  Wool 
work.  A  Sheet  of  Patterns,  containing  Designs 
for  Useful  and  Oniamental  Needlework,  &c.  Ulus- 
trations  of  Fashionable  Drosses  and  Sleeves,  and 
full-sized  diagrams  for  cutting  out  the  Nightdress 
with  Embroidered  Front. 


This  day  is  published,  and  will  he  continued  monthly, 
a  Shilling  Edition,  as  well  aa  a  Sirptnny  Edition,  of  the 
Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine.  Subscribers  will 
be  good  enough  to  give  their  iKKikaellers  inatruettons  as 
to  which  editiou  they  wish  to  receive  in  future. 

The  Sixpenny  Edition  remains  exactly  the  same  aa 
before,  in  size,  contents,  and  price. 


24S  il^irAnd  iltondxm. 

/W.V. 


lowtte,  Br^M  SferUde  Csw.  Pettksst  liMtioi,  Tdret  PilsU  CmUoi.  JUm  Pmr  Fknrw  l*kin|^.  witk  CawUia  Pstak,  LitfMb 
Ac.  AIm  a  Celemd  PmUm  Plate,  a  CelaanA  IHutratki  at  the  Caadlik,  aa4  a  lagaifiMat  Eagranag  af  *Tlw  BM  6«c|ar.* 


-VlSXTORfii  TO  TZXB 

TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS, 

AaA  eOun,  MpoMd  to  tbo  loorcbing  rayi  of  tM  Ian,  and  hoatod  parildei  ot  dott,  wlU  flaS 

ROWXaANDS'  KAIaTSOR 

A  moot  rofretliinjt  preporatton  fot  tho  Complexion,  diapclllng  the  lilond  of  Un^or  and 
rolazatloa,  allaylnx  all  heal  and  IrritabUlty,  and  immedlateljr  uffjrdinf  the  pkallnd 
KDiation  attendloK  reitored  elaetlcltjr  and  healthfal  otate  nf  the  Skin.  Freckle*,  tan, 
epoti,  ptmplea  fliuhea,  and  discoloration  Sj  before  lu  application,  and  itlre  place  to 
a  healthy  parity  and  delicacy  of  complexion.  In  case*  of  auiibern,  or  stlBR*  of  laabOUt 
Its  Tlrtne*  liare  long  been  acknowledged. — Price  t*.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  bottle. 

The  beat  of  Summer  aUo  frequently  communicate*  a  dryness  to  tba  hair,  aad  a 


tendency  to  fall  off,  which  may  be  completely  obviated  by  tb*  use  of 

ROWlsAinSB'  MACASSAR  0X1^ 

A  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation,  and  as  an  Invlgoratar  and 
beautlcer  of  the  hair  beyond  all  preoedent. — Price  So.  Sd.,  Ti.,  19*.  6d.  (oqaal  to  Mur 


■mall),  and  21*.  per  bottle. 

ROWZaANDB'  ODONTO, 

on  PxapL  DXKTirxtcK, 

A  Wblte  Powder,  componnded  rf  the  choicest  and  most  fragrant  cxolleo.  It  1 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  tiny  window  of  the  bedroom,  with  its  thick  calico  curtains,  admitted  just 
enough  of  the  tender  April  twilight  to  enable  Constance  to  read  her  letter.  On 
opening  it  she  was  furprised  to  find  a  different  handwriting  to  that  which  the 
envelope  bore.  A  sickening  apprehension  crept  over  her  as  she  saw  how  blotted 
and  illegible  it  was,  and  made  her  read  hurriedly — 

“My  Dear  Niece, 

“  'I’he  doctor’s  eye  is  on  my  pen,  and  I  am  timed  whilst  I  use  it,  therefore 
expect  little  from  me,  much,  ah !  much  as  I  owe  you.  Had  your  letter  come  to 
me  a  few  hours  ago  I  might  have  helped  you,  and  in  doing  so  been  spared  this 
wretchedness  1  feel  in  remembering  1  have  allowed  pride  and  aversion  to  keep  me 
from  my  sister’s  children  until  the  close  of  my  life.  My  dear  child,  I  am  indeed 
alarmed  at  this  strange  step  of  yours.  It  is  only  knowing  your  father  as  1  do  that 
stays  me  from  urging  you  with  my  last  breath  to  return.  1  advise  you  not  to  come 
here  for  two  reasons ; — first,  you  say  he  knows  you  intended  to  do  so ;  but  my 
second  reason  is  this — near  where  you  are  staying  resides  a  schoolmaster,  to  whom 
my  brother  sent  his  little  boy  from  India,  paying  him  five  years  in  advance.  The 
child  died  before  the  end  of  one  year,  and  the  schoolmaster,  being  unable  to  return 
the  money,  offered  to  take  another  boy  in  his  stead ;  but  to  this  day  the  debt,  which 
on  my  brother’s  death  became  mine,  remains  uncancelled  ;  and  1  will  write  to  him 
and  use  what  means  are  neriessary  to  arrange  with  him  about  taking  your  little 
brother,  and  you  will  see  or  hear  from  him  immediately.  I  send  you  a  trifle  for 
present  use.  I  am  thankful  indeed  you  are  with  such  good  people  as  the  Vallons. 
John  Vallon  knew  your  mother  and  me  well.  Ask  h’ni  if  he  forgets  the  Armstrongs, 
and  tell  him  Jane  Armstrong  implores  him  to  befriend  her  sister’s  children.  Jly 
child,  I  can  guide  my  pen  no  longer.  Goo.i  bye !  I  will  think  for  you  and  help  you 
all  I  can  ir/iiisf  1  can ;  but  remember  I  am  very  jioor ;  it  is  little  I  can  do  for  you 
after  all.  Heaven  bless  and  help  you,  prays 

“  Jane  AnM-STRONfi.” 

Constance  read  her  lett?r  twice,  and  then  rose  to  her  feet  with  the  elasticity  of 
No.  28.  Vot.  V.  H 
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one  who,  travelling  in  the  darkneee,  suddenly  sees  a  light  defining  clearly  the  path 
she  has  been  seeking.  No  longer  was  the  aim  of  her  heart  a  dim,  hopeless  thing, 
to  be  attained  only  by  a  hurrying  on  of  weary  little  feet  through  the  strange 
world,  further  and  further  away  from  where  that  heart  so  longed  to  rest.  The 
blind  impulse  had  became  a  possibility.  The  aim  was  to  !«  won  by  work.  The 
thought  gave  her  wonderful  strength — such  strength  that  she '  It,  if  needs  be, 
rather  thau  fiiuch  from  her  purpose,  she  could  and  would  meet  hi  ,  and  give  him 
again  her  sad,  firm  challenge  as  she  had  done  ou  that  February  morning  when  he 
overtook  them  in  his  auger  at  the  Iteginniug  of  their  pilgrimage.  She  sat  thinking 
with  her  elbows  leant  on  the  broad  window-sill  till  it  grew  too  dark  to  see  the 
glimmer  of  the  yard-stones  through  the  trees,  and  then,  taking  her  letter,  she  found 
her  way  down-stairs  and  into  the  parlour,  where  the  wheelwright’s  family  had 
assembled  for  the  evening. 

It  must  here  be  mentioned  of  the  wheelwright,  that  though,  during  the  day¬ 
time,  he  left  all  the  members  of  his  family  pretty  much  to  their  own  devices,  he  was 
exceedingly  {^articular  that  the  evening  should  find  them  in  as  high  a  state  of 
civilisation  its  was  compatible  with  existing  circumstances.  The  parlour  was  kept 
under  lock  and  key  all  day  ;  but  in  the  evening,  when  he  came  in  from  his  gardening, 
the  wheelwright,  divesting  himself  of  his  boots  outside  the  door,  unlocked  it  him¬ 
self,  and  placed  a  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers  ou  the  polished  table,  lit  the  oil-lamp, 
and  took  down  a  well- bound  book  or  two  from  the  bookshelf  of  stained  deal  which 
Kit  had  made,  and  distributed  them  about  the  room,  pausing  from  time  to  time, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  to  notice  the  effect.  In  timers  gone  by,  when  this  parlour 
was  pervaileil  by  the  light  of  two  golden  beads,  and  the  prattling  of  two  little 
tongues,  now  silent,  the  wheelwright  often  fancied  himself  in  a  laud  of  beauty  aud 
music  such  as  Christopher  sometimes  read  of  in  the  Eastern  tales.  AVhen  these 
heaels,  aud  all  the  hopes  with  which  he  had  encompassed  them,  as  he  watched  them, 
week  by  week,  rising  a  little  higher  than  the  table,  had  been  laid  to  rest  in  the 
cold  earth,  the  parlour  was  shut  up  for  awhile.  Hut  it  was  not  many  days 
before  the  wheelwright’s  hoots  were  seen  outside  the  door  again,  aud  his  fresh 
flowers  on  the  table ;  for,  as  the  patriarchs  of  old  made  acknowledgment  of  the 
mercy  of  their  God  towards  them  by  sacrifices  more  or  leas  costly,  so  it  even  had 
been  his  wont  to  make  this  room  a  shrine  ou  which  to  display,  in  humble  gratitude, 
the  extent  of  his  ]»rosperity. 

It  was  here  the  V allous  were  assembled,  when  Constance  came  down  with  her 
letter,  engaged  in  their  several  occupations.  The  wheelwright  was  rcctding  his 
newspa|)er  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  aud  his  wife  sat  opposite  in  her  neatest  array, 
rocking  the  baby  to  sleep;  Christopher  was  reading,  ami  Grandfather  Vallon  sat  at 
the  end  of  the  tab'o  mending  his  fiddle^  which  he  was  obliged  to  keep  on  a  tea- 
boanl,  together  with  his  too's,  for  fear  of  scratching  the  bright  table.  ’Duke, 
who  had  come  in  tired  from  an  excursion  with  Aaron,  had  fallen  asleep  with  his 
head  on  the  wheelwright’s  knee. 

Constance  slipped  quietly  in,  and  sat  down  by  Mrs.  Vallon.  Every  one  was 
anxious,  yet  every  one  forbore  to  queition  her  concerning  the  letter  she  held.  The 
room  was  sdent  for  some  minutes,  except,  indeed,  that  now  and  then  Grandfather 
Vallon  would  make  his  chair  creak  and  startle  the  baby,  aud  draw  upon  himself  a 
warning  gaze  from  the  brown  eyes  of  his  daugbter-iu-law,  or  puhaps  let  one  of 
his  tools  fall  on  the  ta'ule,  aud  make  the  wheelwright  say,  reprijachfully — “  Have 
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a  care,  father !  have  a  care  I  lie  wauUi  a  hifrger  teabcard,  Eppie.”  And  Eppio 
would  frown,  and  raiie  her  eyebrows,  and  say  she  “  ha<]n’t  patience  I”  Poor  Mrs. 
Vallon,  she  had  a  svie.-t  temper,  but  that  sweet  temjHjr  wss  sorely  tried  by  her 
father-in-law,  and  the  wheelwright  had  often  much  ado  in  keeping  their  warfare 
from  destroying  his  domtslic  j)eaec.  lie  could  have  provided  for  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  elsewhere,  but  wisely  reflecting  that  every  woman,  even  one  ;i8  sweet-tempered 
08  his  wife,  “  must  let  out  her  spirit  on  somebody,”  and  th«t  no  one  would  have 
borne  it  so  quietly  Jis  his  father,  he  came  to  the  concluiion  that  things  had  best 
remain  as  they  were. 

“  Am  I  to  read  it  out,  my  dear?”  asked  the  wheelwright,  as  ( Jonstar.ce,  moved 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  put  the  letter  in  his  hand. 

“  If  you  please.  Uncle  Vallon,”  said  she,  for  uncle  was  the  naiuc  by  avhich  ho 
had  taught  his  little  guests  to  call  him. 

And  Uncle  Vallon  took  the  letter  and  read  it  slowly  and  feelingly,  while  Chris¬ 
topher  laid  down  his  book,  and  grandfather  j)au3ed  with  his  H)eetacle8  on  his  nose  to 
listen.  After  the  reading  of  the  letter  a  silence  ensued,  which  was  broken  by 
grandfather's  remarking  it  was  “werry  deep” — his  usual  verdict  to  anything  he 
could  not  understand,  or  that  sounded  rather  dreary. 

“  Poor  soul  1”  said  the  wheelwright,  after  a  time ;  “  I’m  sorry  for  her,  from  my 
heart,  I  am.  Such  a  family  f,.r  pride  there  never  was  as  those  Armstrongs  ;  and 
I  suppose  Miss  .lane,  being  the  last  of  ’em,  has  had  the  wlmle  weight  o’  the  family 
pride  upou  her  till  she  can’t  stand  under  it.  Poor  soul !  ]KX)r  soul !” 

“  To  think-  on  her  rememberin’  o’  you,  tiack !”  said  grandfather,  a  little 
proudly. 

Mrs.  Vallon  looked  round  at  him  sharply. 

“Rememberin’?  and  what  o’  that?  When  anybody’s  mother’s  lieen  in  a 
family  the  time  his  was  in  hers,  I  should  think  anybody  had  a  (all  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  father.” 

“So  they  have,  Eppie,”  acquiesced  the  old  gentlemau,  with  wonderful  good- 
humour.  “  Yes,  they  ought  to  remember  you.  Jack,  fur  your  mother  lived 
amongst  ’em  goiu’  on  for  thirty  year,  and  she  caught  the  rheumatic  tit  as  carried 
her  off  through  goiu’  up  every  night  to  uuss  the  old  gentlemau  when  his  head 
got  light  all  along  of  his  daughter  a-marryin’  a - ” 

He  was  stopped  by  seeing  Mrs.  Vallon  shaking  her  head  at  him  with  great 
vehemence,  and  frowniiigly  directing  his  attention  to  Constance,  who  was  listening 
with  a  pale  face.  To  show  that  ho  understood  the  hint,  lie  added,  with  a  wink — 

“Along  of  his  daughter  a-marryin’  a  foreigner.” 

“  Go  along,”  said  the  wheelwright,  who  had  noticed  nothing  of  this  by-play. 
“  What  are  you  thinkin’  on,  father  ?  None  o’  the  Armstrongs  married  a  foreigner.” 

Grandfather  winked  with  all  his  might  as  he  said — 

“  Yes,  yes ;  you  know,  you  know — Miss  Ada.” 

Mrs.  Vallon  glanced  at  Constiuce,  and  saw  that  she  had  understocxl  but  too 
well  that  it  was  her  mother  of  whom  they  talked,  and  felt  as  if  she  should  like  to 
box  grandfather's  venerable  eais  for  his  pains. 

“  It’s  a  strange  thing,”  saiil  she,  “  that  some  jteople  can’t  ojieu  their  mouths 
without  making  mischief.  /  never  feel  so,  but  1  know  whose  family  it  runs  in.” 

“  Come,  come,  Eppie,”  stud  the  wheelwriglit,  soothingly,  “  ^  tm  mustn’t  be  hard 
on  father ;  he  don’t  mean  haim.” 
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It  happened,  moat  unfortunately,  that  Grandfather  Vallon's  next  more  by  no 
means  proved  a  confirmation  of  this  assurance,  being  to  try  the  mended  strings  of 
liis  fiddle,  and  thereby  producing  a  noise  which  set  everybody’s  teeth  on  edge,  and 
woke  the  baby,  which  Mrs.  Vallon  had  just  got  to  sleep.  Snatching  it  up,  she  sat 
in  the  rocking-chair  and  began  to  rock  furiously,  darting  any  but  approving  glances 
at  the  old  gentleman,  who,  pleased  with  his  repairs,  flourished  his  fiddlestick  and 
struck  off  tremulously  into  “  Kitty  of  the  Clyde." 

“  There’s  some  women,”  cried  Mrs.  Vallon,  raising  her  voice  above  the  music 
as  the  baby  opened  its  round  eyes  wide,  and  would  insist  on  poking  its  little  night- 
capiK*d  head  under  her  arm  to  stare  at  grandfather — “there’s  some  women  as  don’t 
know  how  grateful  they  oughter  lie  for  blessin’s  as  others  haven’t  got ;  and  I  may 
say — though,  goodness  knows,  I're  never  known  it  since  I'l  e  been  married — but  1 
m.ay  say,  a  woman’s  greatest  blessin’  is  not  to  have  her  husband’s  relations  hulking 
about  the  place,  scrapitin’  and  tweedlin’,  while  a  child’s  cutting  its  back  teeth  1” 

Mrs.  Vallon,  on  finishing  her  speech,  sat  silent  and  trembling,  for  she  knew 
her  husband  would  bo  greatly  p.ained  by  it.  To  speak  thus  was  a  length  she  seldom 
went  to,  and  she  bit  her  lip  with  vexation  at  having  so  forgotten  herself.  She 
hoped  the  old  man  would  answer  her  snappishly,  as  he  did  sometimes,  but  instead 
of  that  he  looke<l  at  her  in  pained  surprise,  and  was  silent ;  and  presently  she  saw 
him  lay  his  violin  awry  in  its  place  on  the  shelf,  and  then  he  came  and  sat  down 
by  hU  son,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  looking  into  the  fire  with  a  white  and  dreary 
fice.  The  tears  ran  down  her  own  as  she  looked  at  it.  Giving  the  baby  to 
Constance,  she  went  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  old  man’s  shoulder,  and  her  check 
on  his  ball!  head,  and  said — 

“  Don’t  be  aggrieved,  father ;  I  didn’t  mean  what  I  said  ;  and  I’m  so  sorry. 
Play  us  another  tune,  please,  as  baby’s  awake  now.  Shall  I  get  the  fiddle  down  ?" 

But  he  shook  his  head  as  he  glauced  at  the  corner  shelf  on  which  the  fiddle  lay, 
and  s,aid — 

“  Not  now,  Epple — not  now." 

She  s’-t  <lown,  a  little  impatient  that  he  did  not  show  a  more  full  forgiveness, 
forg:!tting  that  r.ge  paralyses  emotions  as  well  ns  limbs,  and  pain  and  joy  cannot 
be  banished  or  summoned  by  circumstance,  but  come  or  go  with  slow,  halting 
steps  that  leave  deep  prints  b.-hind  them. 

“  Come,”  said  the  wheelwright,  after  a  long,  painful  pause,  “  we  must  all  lay 
our  heads  together,  and  think  what’ll  be  the  best  to  do  in  this  matter.  Come,  we 
want  your  advice  too,  father.  Do  you  recollect  the  school  little  Armstrong  was 
sent  to  ?” 

Grandfather  Vallon  did  not,  his  recollections  being  of  a  former  generation  of 
Armstrongs ;  and  the  wheelwright  continued,  turning  to  Constance — 

“  Well,  ray  dear,  all  I  know  of  it  is,  that  it’s  a  very  respectable  school,  though, 
to  be  sure,  Mr.  Sumraerfield  doesn’t  visit  much  among  the  gentlefolks  in  these 
parts ;  but  I  wont  say  he’s  any  the  worse  for  that.  He  isn’t  a  pleasant-looking 
man,  I  must  say ;  but  beauty’s  only  skin  deep,  you  know,  aud  what’s  a  man’s  skin 
if  his  heart’s  all  right 

“  I  met  him  this  morning,”  said  Kit,  “  upon  the  Downs  with  his  school,  walking, 
as  usual,  with  his  hat  stuck  at  the  back  of  his  head,  holding  a  little  boy  by  each 
hand,  aud  giving  a  hop  .and  a  skip  every  now  and  then.” 

“  Ay,"  continued  liis  father,  “  Summerfield  has  a  very  nice,  pleasant,  free  sort 
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o'  way  with  hU  boys ;  it  does  one  good  to  see  him  out  a-walking  with  ’em.  Jlis 
boys  don’t  walk  in  a  hie,  uot  they;  there  they  are,  all  straggling  round  him,  bo 
sociable  and  family-like,  and  he  leans  tirat  on  one's  should  ir  and  then  another's,  and 
chats  to  ’em  like  a  father.  It  was  a  bad  look-out  for  Sunmerhold,  that  affair  of 
young  Armstrong's  was.” 

“  Why,  Uncle  ^'allon  ?”  asked  Constance,  in  a  whisper,  that  ’Duke,  who  kept 
moving  uneasily  in  Ids  sleep,  might  not  hear.  “  l\'hat  became  of  my  cousin, 
then  ‘i" 

The  wheelwright  laid  his  finger  on  his  lips,  for  ’Duke  was  now  wide  awake,  and, 
it  being  near  supper  time,  Mrs.  Vallon  went  into  the  kitchen  to  lay  the  cloth, 
calling  grandfather  after  her,  and  Kit  and  his  father  filled  and  lighted  their  pipe.s, 
and  went  for  a  turn  in  the  garden,  that  the  two  children  might  be  alone  to  talk 
over  their  changed  fortunes. 

But  it  was  Constance  alone  who  talked.  With  ’Duke’s  head  in  her  lap,  she 
twined  the  curls  that  shone  like  gold  in  the  fire-light  round  and  round  her  Ungers, 
and,  while  her  heart  was  faint  and  sick  at  the  thoughts  of  parting  from  what  alone 
made  her  exile  endurable,  she  spoke  with  such  a  strong,  hopeful  voice  in  the 
child’s  ear  that  his  face  began  to  flush,  aud  liis  blue  eyes  to  kindle,  as  be  listened, 
and  thought  that  the  future  she  pictured  for  him  might  really  be  worth  a  struggle, 
even  going  to  school,  to  attain.  At  all  events,  he  would  Kll  Aarou  fust  thing 
to-morrow  morning,  aud  ask  his  advice. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  wheelwright  was  locking  up,  aud  when,  us  he  thought, 
every  one  was,  in  bud,  he  heard  a  soft  footstep  coming  down-suirs,  and,  looking 
round,  saw  Constance.  Her  candle  had  gone  out,  and  she  came  to  get  another. 
Uncle  Vallon  went  into  the  kitchen  with  her,  aud,  while  ho  was  lighting  one  for 
her,  she  said — 

”  I  wish  you  would  t&ll  me.  Uncle  Vallon,  what  it  is  they  say  about  Mr. 
Summcrfield  and  my  little  cousin.  Do  they  say  he  treated  him  unkindly  'i'” 

“  My  dear,  I  wish  1  hadn’t  said  anything  to  you  about  it,”  answered  the 
wheelwright,  sitting  down  by  the  empty  grate,  aud  twirling  the  candlestick  round 
and  round  on  his  knee.  ”If  it’s  going  to  make  >ou  uncomfortable  almut  your 
little  brother,  who,  I  make  no  doubt,  ’ll  get  on  there  very  well,  us  1  say,  I’m  sorry  I 
ever  said  anything  about  it  to  you ;  bub  now  you  come  to  right  out  itskiug,  why,  1 
suppose  I’d  better  tell  you  the  story — so  far  as  1  know  it,  that  is.” 

Constance  sat  down  on  the  little  wooden  stool  by  the  fireplace,  and  Uncle 
Vallon,  accompanied  by  the  chirping  of  the  crickets,  began  to  tell  little  Arm¬ 
strong’s  story. 

“  You  see,  my  dear,”  he  said,  still  twirling  the  candlestick,  aud  fixing  Us  eyes 
intently  on  a  scratch  on  the  rim,  as  thoagh  he  found  it  of  particular  assistance  to 
his  memory,  and  most  keep  it  in  view  as  much  as  possible,  without  ceasing  to  twirl 
the  candlestick  round — “you  see,  my  dear,  it’s  so  uncommon  seldom  that  anything 
happens  in  these  parts  to  talk  about,  that  when  the  I’celcr's  I’uud  folk  ilo  get  hold 
of  a  story  they  pull  it  about  and  wear  it  out  so,  that  there's  really  no  telling  what 
it  might  have  been  like  when  it  was  new.  Well,  it  seems  that  little  Armstrong 
was  sent  over  here  at  four  years  old,  along  of  his  nurse.  I’ve  seen  her — an  Indian 
woman,  with  farthings  in  her  ears,  who,  they  say,  doated  on  the  boy  to  that  degree, 
that  she  used  to  give  Summerfleld's  gardener  money  for  letting  her  see  him  cu  the 
sly.  Summcrfield  himself  couldn’t  bear  her,  Ijccause  she  made  little  Armstrci.g 
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fancy  he  wag  treated  unkindly,  and  I  believe  she  did  set  it  about  that  the  school* 
master  took  advantage  of  having  the  money  paid  down  to  him,  and  of  the  boy’s 
father  being  in  India.  They  say  she  was  quite  a  nuisance  to  Suuiiuertield,  and  at 
last  he  refused  to  let  her  see  the  l)oy  at  all,  and  she  used  to  go  on  the  door- step 
sometimes  and  howl  all  night,  and  ery  out  all  sorts  of  curses  and  evil  wishes  in  her 
Indian  gibberi.  h.  The  child  was  very  little  seen,  aud  when  ha  was  he’d  l)e  so 
coddled  uj)  in  scarfs  that  you  couldn’t  tell  what  he  was  like,  only  that  he  was 
little  and  yellow,  and  had  a  regular  Armstrong  eye,  b'ack  aud  fierce.  Well,  my 
dear,  the  boy  had  only  been  there  going  ou  for  seven  mouths  when  he  dis¬ 
appeared.” 

“  Disappeared  ?” 

“  Clean  disappeared,  my  dear — it  was  in  the  Midsummer  holidays,  when  only 
him  and  Summertield  were  in  the  house.  The  ayah  was  missing  just  at  the  same 
time,  and  Summertield  gave  it  out  that  she  hail  run  away  with  the  boy.  Rut  the 
school  was  never  the  s.ame  afterwards,  for  all  kinds  of  stories  got  whispered  about 
that  did  SummerQeld  a  woild  of  damage.  Some  sail  one  thing  aud  some  another, 
but  nearly  everybody  you  spoke  to  here  'u’d  tell  you  they  believed  Summ.  rfield 
knew  more  about  it  than  he  chose  to  tell ;  and,  as  1  Fay,  it  did  him  a  world  o’ 
damage.  He’s  moved  away  from  the  old  house  now,  where  the  boys  were  always 
seeing  ghosts  of  little  Armstrong  and  his  ayah,  aud  gone  to  live  up  on  Fairleigh 
Downs,  and  has  WliitUr’s,  his  head-teacher’s,  name  on  his  circulars,  and  altogether 
I  thiuk  he's  doing  better,  and  1  don’t  see  that  you  need  be  the  least  concerned 
ab  )ut  sending  little  Shiney  Heal  there,  for  I  do  believe  he’s  a  good  man  enough, 
and  I’m  sure  such  a  pleasant,  free  way  he  has  with  Ids  boys  (when  he's  out 
a- walking  with  ’em)  as  I  never  saw  a  master  have.” 

The  wheelwright  rose  and  snuffed  his  caudD,  but  Constance  sat  still,  listening 
to  the  crickets,  which  isejmed  to  bo  going  on  with  little  Armstrong's  story,  aud 
encompassing  it  wiih  all  kinds  of  new  horror  and  mystery. 

“  Come,  my  dear,”  said  the  wheelwrigld,  “  go  up  to  beil,  and  don’t  be  uneasy, 
I  shouldn’t  have  told  you  the  story  to  night,  but  I  thought  you  might  get  to  hear 
of  it  in  a  way  that  would  frighten  you  more ;  but  1  mike  no  doubt  you’ll  like 
Summertield  well  enough  when  you  see  him.  1  w'Oiider  if  he’ll  be  here  to-morrow  ? 
— I’ll  leave  the  key  in  the  parLur-door,  at  any  rate,  in  case.  And  now  good 
night,  my  dear,  aud  try  aud  forget  all  about  little  Armstrong  and  his  ugly  old 
ayah,  with  the  farthirgs  iu  her  cars.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

It  is  over.  Our  little  wanderers  are  parted. 

For  more  than  a  week  the  key  has  remained  in  thj  pirlour-door  iu  vain,  but 
to-day  that  parlour  lias  Ijetu  irradiated  by  the  large  white  brow'  of  Mr.  Francis 
Sumtuerfiedd,  and  to-day  the  yard-stones  have  luug  beiicaih  the  classic  feet  of  all 
the  youug  gentlemen  of  Whitler’s  /Vcadi  iny,  Plautageiiet  House,  i-airleigh  Downs, 
who  have  waited  here  hulf-aii-hour,  gruup;.d  iu  piciuierque  disorder,  and  exjioseil 
to  the  astonished  gaze  of  (irauJfatlier  Vallou  from  the  workshop- window,  aud  the 
grimaces  of  a  little  object  iu  a  red  shirt  clinging  ou  to  the  wall. 

Now,  1  riqieat,  all  is  over.  They  are  parted.  One  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
the  door,  straining  her  eyes  through  the  red  light  of  the  suuset ;  the  other  walks 
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last  of  a  lon^  file  of  boys  winding  slowly  up  the  gorse- covered  bill  to  where  the 
Downs  lie  sparkling  like  emeralds  in  their  spring  freshness. 

Mor  are  the  t-ycs  of  Constance  Chorley  the  only  ones  which  follow  that  long 
file.  A  yard  or  so  froiu  her,  a  little  tigure  lies  at  full  length  on  the  green, 
breait  downwards,  heels  upwards,  playing  in  the  air.  The  elbows  are  stuck  in  the 
grass,  and  the  dirty  little  hands  bup>p)ort  a  dark  face,  which  is  gazing  towards  the 
slowly  disappiciiring  school. 

Constance  does  not  notice  this  little  figure— *loc8  not  know  of  it3'p)re8ence  until 
a  quick  kind  of  sigh,  almost  a  sob,  coming  apparently  from  the  ground,  makes  her 
turn  her  eyes  upon  it. 

“  Aaron,”  she  says,  wearily,  “  don’t  lie  there  ;  the  water  runs  there  from  under 
the  wall.  You’ll  catch  your  <leath  of  cold.” 

“  Ketch  my  death !”  he  repeated  contemptuously.  “  Ketch  my  fiddlestick !  If 
my  death  w'as  to  ’a’  been  ketched  in  water,  I’d  ’a’  ketched  it  ’fore  now,  1  reckon.  No 
such  luck !” 

“  Come,  come,  Aaron,  that’s  nonsense,  you  know.  You  don’t  want  to  die  any 
more  than  I  do,  so  don’t  pretend.  (Jet  up),  there’s  a  good  l)oy.” 

The  face  is  turueil  towards  her,  scowling. 

“You  mind  yer  own  business,  will  yerV  What  ’a  you  got  to  do  with  me  nowf 
You’re  had  your  own  will  about  'im,  aint  yer?  You  heard  the  master  say  as  he’d 
beat  me  to  a  hinch  o’  my  life,  and  beat  him,  too,  if  he  ever  see  us  together?  You 
heard  that,  didn’t  yer  ?  ’Cause,  if  you  didn’t,  it's  a  piity.  Anyhow,  shut  up  now, 
and  let  me  alone.” 

“  I’m  very  sorry,  Aaron,  but  it  was  obliged  to  be  ;  and  so  is  he  sorry,  Aaron. 
Look  1  he  didn’t  forget  you,  though  he  couldn’t  say  good-bye ;  he  told  me  to  give 
you  this.” 

And  she  holds  out  asixpienny-piitce,  half  of  ’Duke’s  p<ocket-inoney  for  a  month. 
The  little  naked  arm  is  stretched  forth  eagerly  to  clutch  it,  and  the  black  eyes  are 
searching  her  face  with  a  suspicious,  pieueirating  glance. 

“  Come,  now,  you’re  hidin’  somethin’  ?  lie  told  yer  to  tell  me  somethin’  ? 
Yes,  he  didl”  he  cries,  piassionately,  as  she  shakes  her  head.  “  He  didl  he 
did !  He  told  jou  to  say,  ‘  Never  mind  what  that  old  beast  said,  an’  he’d  standout 
ageu  him  if  1  would.’  What’s  the  use  o’  telliu’  lies?  1  know  he  did.  Can  you 
swear  he  didn’t  ?” 

Yes,  with  a  clear  conscience  can  ’Duke’s  sister  deny  his  friendship  for  Aaron 
liaving  taken  such  an  heroic  turn  ;  but  it  makes  her  tad  to  do  so,  having  to  look  into 
that  fierce,  wretched  little  face  the  while. 

“  Aaron,  he  said  nothing  more — what  was  the  use  of  saying?” 

The  little  face  drops  quietly  into  the  hands  again,  as  if  resuming  its  watch  of 
the  file  of  boys  now  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  Constance  sees  the  eyes  are 
shut,  fast  shut,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  keep)  in  a  something  that  has  already  made 
two  streaks  down  the  face,  and  her  heart  is  pitiful  for  the  little  outcast.  She  sits 
down  on  the  stone  by  the  door,  and  watches  him,  wondering,  as  she  has  often 
wondered  before,  what  it  is  in  that  face  which  makes  it  seem  familiar  to  her  always, 
and  that  makes  her  feel  she  has  known  it  long  ago.  Perhaps  she  has  seen  him 
before,  she  thinks,  as  she  watches  liim  and  the  school  alternately.  Likely  enough, 
for  Aaron’s  life,  until  his  naked  little  feet  led  him  hither,  was  rep)Oittd  to  have 
been  a  life  of  wandering  and  vagrancy.  He  had  been  known  in  the  neigh- 
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bourbood  for  about  a  year,  during  which  time  he  had  earned  for  himself  os  dis¬ 
reputable  a  character  as  it  was  well  possible  for  a  child  of  his  years,  who  was 
never  known  either  to  thieve  or  beg,  to  earn.  It  was  not  through  want  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  Aaron  did  not  fill  an  excellent  situation,  for,  in  spite  of  his  questionable 
repute,  he  was  so  strong,  so  clever,  and  quick,  that  more  than  one  in  I’eeler's  Pond 
would  have  been  glad  of  him  ;  mure  than  one,  in  fact,  had  tried  him  ;  but  during 
the  first  few  days  of  trial,  perhaps  on  the  very  first,  his  love  of  liberty  and 
vagabondism  would,  in  all  probability,  get  the  better  of  his  impulsive  desire  for  a 
civilised  life,  and  cause  him  to  commit  eoine  outrageous  act  of  neglect  or  destruc¬ 
tion  in  order  to  obtain  a  speedy  discharge.  In  a  general  way  he  appeartnl  to  live 
the  life  of  a  savage ;  no  one  know  how  he  passed  his  time  in  the  dense  woods  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  or  along  the  wild,  dtsolato  sea-shcre*,  which  was  about 
four  miles  from  Peeler’s  Pond,  and  where  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  returning 
only  when  he  was  hungry  to  exert  his  sharp  wits  and  wily  longue  in  obtaining  a 
job  that  would  bring  him  a  few  pence.  Keeping  a  horse  quiet  at  the  blacksmith’s 
whilst  it  was  being  shod  ;  cutting  firewood  ;  or  minding  a  conclave  of  babies  on 
washing-days,  dancing  to  them,  and  keeping  them  from  tumbling  into  the  pond 
whilst  their  muihers  hung  up  the  cl  Ahes  ou  the  green,  were  his  chief  em{)loymeut8. 

Until  the  Sunday  evening  when  he  first  met  ’Duke,  Aaron  had  never  been 
known  to  have  a  human  compauiou.  Four-footed  friends  had  he  in  profusion — 
indeed,  that  peculiar  low  whistle  of  his  acted  like  a  private  letter  of  introduction 
to  every  horse  or  deg  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  gave  them  immediate  confidence 
in  him.  lie  had  held  the  Honourable  Major  Elfingham's  horse  once  or  twice, 
while  he  was  ou  a  visit  to  the  clergyman,  and  some  days  afterwards,  when  he  met 
him  in  the  streets  at  Todness,  the  magnificent  creature  turned,  with  the  honourable 
major  ou  his  back,  and  made  public  recognition  of  his  ragged  little  friend.  And 
so  it  was  with  all  the  horses  round  about  Peeler's  Pond ;  there  was  scarcely  one 
but  what  would  prick  up  his  ears  and  neigh  delightedly  as  Aaron  went  wliistling 
past  the  stable,  from  the  major's  black  Julia  to  the  wheelwright’s  Tommy. 

One  of  the  worst  things  alleged  against  Aaron  was  dog-stealing,  a  c'narge 
which  be  incurred  undeservedly,  through  certain  gentlemen’s  dogs  choosing  to 
accompany  him  in  some  of  his  long  excursions,  and  returning  to  their  homes 
worn-out  and  tongue-dried,  and  with  all  the  ap])earauce  of  having  broken  locse 
from  a  thief. 

It  was  chiefly  this  and  his  lawless  manner  of  locomotion — for  no  orchard  or 
garden  was  respected  by  him  if  it  chanced  to  lie  in  the  way  to  where  he  was  going — 
that  gave  him  so  evil  a  character.  Kindness,  except  in  the  sha^>e  of  a  good  dinner 
well  peppered  with  abuse  from  Kit,  the  poor  child  had  never  known.  Nature 
herself  was  a  rough  mother  to  him.  She  cuffed  him  with  winds,  pelted  him 
with  rain,  pinched  him  with  her  bitter  frosts,  and  scorched  him  with  her  mid¬ 
summer  suns,  but,  with  all,  she  could  not  cast  him  off.  Ho  clung  to  her  tis  his 
only  mother,  waited  upon  her  as  his  only  instructor  concerning  the  origin  and  end 
of  all  things,  sleeping  whenever  he  could  ou  her  hard,  green  bosom,  in  the  light  of 
her  myiiad  eyes,  or  watching,  perched  on  some  high  crag,  her  gathering  passions, 
and  joining  his  puny  voice  to  her  thunder.  Had  chauce  brought  him  to  ever  to 
soft  a  bed,  he  must  be  up  and  away  before  dawn,  summer  or  winter,  rain  or  shine, 
leaping  and  plunging  down  the  loose  beach  stones  to  meet  the  tide,  and  bail  it  with 
shouts,  and  stones,  and  wild  gestures,  resembling  a  kind  of  savage  sea-worship ;  or 
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he  muat  climb  with  Lis  naked  feet  the  white,  chalky  side  of  I’rcakwater  Point,  and 
sit  watching  breathlessly  as  the  dark  curtain  was  slowly  rising  over  the  east,  half 
expecting  it  would  somertime  reveal  to  his  quick  eyes  a  form,  a  token,  that  would 
vanish  as  he  looked  at  it,  of  the  mysterious  Presence  that  seemed  to  him  every 
night  to  draw  near  the  world,  and  keep  vigil  over  it,  under  cover  of  the  ilarkness. 

With  'Duke  came  a  complete  change  over  Aaron.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  felt  the  delight  of  human  fellowship,  and  now  loneliness  w'as  uueudur.d)le  to 
him.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  little  outcast  had  known  the  joy  and  pain  of 
human  love — for  he  did  love  'Duke  with  all  the  strength  of  his  wild  nature — loved 
him  the  more  for  that  delicacy  of  frame  and  beauty  of  face  which  he  bad  at  first 
despisc'l,  and  would  thrill  through  his  whole  bo<ly  at  the  touch  of  his  little  soft 
hand  as  he  showed  'Duke  how  to  hold  the  fishing-rod,  or  helped  him  up  some  steep 
hill.  He  would  learn  from  him  eagerly  every  little  thing  he  could,  in  the  hope  of 
making  himself  a  fitter  companion  for  him.  His  savage  life  had  no  lunger  any 
charm  for  him — all  his  thoughts,  ho]ies,  and  dreams  were  centered  in  'Duke.  He 
had  fervently  believed  that  'Duke  would  let  nothing  earthly  part  them  ;  and  now 
— now  he  lies  where  we  left  him,  on  the  green,  watching  the  double  line  of  boys, 
the  only  dark  object  in  all  the  bright  landscape.  'Duke  has  gone,  and  left  him 
sixpence,  and — not  a  word. 

Poor  little  outcast !  he  has  known  the  friendship  of  horses  and  dogs  all  his 
life,  and  been  happy ;  now  he  has  tried  human  friendship,  and  this  is  his  ex¬ 
perience!  Is  it  bitter  enough  to  guard  him  for  the  future,  to  sicken  him  of  it, 
and  make  him  return  to  his  old  wild  life,  and  hate  its  object  ?  We  shall  see. 

It  chanced  that  night  Uncle  Vallou  went  out  at  a  late  hour  to  administer  a 
dose  of  physic  to  Tommy,  and  Constance  stood  at  the  door  of  the  stable  holding 
the  lantern  for  liim.  He  had  set  the  basin  down,  and  was  trying  to  coax  Tommy 
to  turn  his  head,  when  both  he  and  Constance  distinctly  heard  a  low  mean  of  pain 
proceeding  from  the  far  corner. 

“  Hullo  1”  said  the  wheelwright,  catching  hold  of  the  lantern,  and  looking 
round.  “  Who’s  there?" 

They  listened,  but  no  answer  was  given,  and  the  moan  was  not  repeated. 

“  Who’s  there,  I  say  ?’’  repeated  the  wheelwright,  going  up  to  the  corner  and 
turning  his  lantern  on  it.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  it’s  you,  is  it?  You  unfortu¬ 
nate  little  monkey,  what’s  the  matter  ?  what  scrape  have  you  got  into  now  ?  Well, 
you  are  in  a  pretty  pickle  I" 

Constance  picket  her  way  among  the  straw,  and  stood  beside  him.  There  lay 
Aaron,  white  as  the  stable  wall,  and  the  blood  trickling  from  a  cut  on  his  forehead. 

“  Oh,  Aaron,  Aaron  1"  she  cried,  suddenly  remembering  how  he  had  left  her, 
“  you’ve  been  to  the  school  and  got  beat,  and  you’ve  got  ’Duke  beat — oh,  did  they 
beat  him,  Aaron? — did  they?” 

Aaron’s  white  lips  quivered  with  a  kind  of  smile. 

“No,”  he  said,  faintly.  “Do  yer  think  1  didn’t  know  howto  do  it  better 
than  that?  They  didn’t  know  as  I’d  seen  him.  1  was  gettiu’  over  the  wall  to 
come  away,  and  a  dark  beast,  with  a  lot  o’  rings  on  his  fingers,  see  me,  so  1  made 
as  if  1  was  just  come,  ’stead  o’  goiu’  back,  so  as  he  shouldn’t  think  I’d  seen  him  as 
I’d  come  to  see,  and  then  he  ketched  me  and  laid  into  me,  and  called  a  man  out 
o’  the  stables  to  lay  into  me,  and  they  both  laid  into  me — 1  see  the  dark  un’s  rings 
a-sLinin’  now  every  time  he  lifted  his  hand — and  when  they  let  me  out  1  vas 
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giddy,  and  pitched  forrards  on  a  stone — that’s  what’s  cut  my  ’ead.  My  back  feels 
as  if  it  w.is  all  a-fire,  but  I  don’t  care — I  dun  what  I  wanted  to.” 

“  What  did  you  go  for  to  do,  you  miserable  little  eiuner  V”  asked  the  wheel¬ 
wright,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Aaron  was  mute. 

“  What  did  you  go  for,  Aaron?”  aAeil  Constance,  wiping  his  forehead  with 
her  haudkirchief. 

Aaron  looke«l  up  at  her,  and  said — 

“  To  give  him  hick  his  tanner.  1  kuow’d  he'd  want  it,  and  I'd  ’a’  toik  it  him 
if  there  a’d  bin  a  doz.m  o’  them  dark  fellers  with  the  rings.  My  eye,  didn't  they 
lay  into  me  1  IJut  I  don't  care,  Tve  give  liiiu  his  tanner.” 


CHAP  TEH  xxvir. 

The  little  valley  of  the  (lorst  l.iy  flooded  in  the  warmth  and  sparkle  of  a 
midsummer  day.  So  wild  and  desolate  an  air  enveloped  the  surrounding  hills, 
that,  as  the  valley  ilashel  upon  the  sight,  in  all  its  freshness  and  high  cultivation, 
it  reminded  one  of  those  visionary  pictures  of  sea  and  air  which  mariners  some¬ 
times  mistake  for  land,  and  which  fade  as  they  try  to  approach  them.  The  (lorst 
flowed  clear  and  strong  between  fields  of  long  grass  purple  with  clover,  and  under 
dark,  high  trees  that  here  and  there  almost  met  across  it.  The  little  woods  were, 
as  yet,  masses  of  rich  dark  green,  untouched  by  yellow',  and  the  whole  valley, 
stretching  out  in  its  summer  hrilliaucy  and  fulness,  was  like  a  splendid  garden. 
It  might  be  called  a  scene  (d  perfect  peace  as  well  as  beauty,  but  that  it  bore  one 
of  those  records  with  which  the  fair  f.ice  of  Nature  is  so  thickly  crossed  and 
rccrossed,  of  the  guilty,  weary,  but  ever- struggling  foot  of  humanity — namely,  a 
road — a  white,  toilsome,  twisting  road,  lying  over  hill  and  hollow,  and  intersecting 
all  the  peaceful  valley  like  a  thin,  wliite  thread  of  guilt  and  ^tain. 

It  is  this  road  we  must  f  AIow  until  it  brings  us  to  PUutagcnet  House,  upon 
the  Downs. 

As  I  have  said,  it  was  midsummer — the  second  midsummer  of  'Duke’s  school- 
life — three  days  on  in  the  holidays,  and  all  the  front  windows  of  the  glaring  white 
liousc  had  blinds  let  down  over  them.  But  for  the  faint  odour  of  a  cigar  issuing 
from  one,  it  would  appear  that  Plaulagenet  House  was  d-.serted  by  masters  as  well 
as  boys. 

In  the  least  stony  parts  of  the  playground  little  crops  of  marigolds  had  sprung 
up,  and  were  glaring  and  consuming  away  in  their  own  fire.  Waggons  of  clover 
and  of  hay  strewed  the  road  with  bruised  field  bloom,  and  their  pleasant  odours 
found  their  way  from  time  to  time  over  the  high  playground  wall. 

At  the  window  from  which  the  smell  of  the  cigar  issued  were  two  gentlemen, 
drinking  wine,  and  looking  out,  as  they  conversed,  upon  the  phygrouud,  where 
one  boy  sat  swinging  by  himself.  The  sun  blazed  down  upon  him  fiercely,  and  his 
whole  liody  drooiied  with  an  air  of  unutterable  weariness. 

“  Suiiimirfield,”  said  the  smoker,  letting  the  white  jewelled  hand  holding  the 
cigar  rest  gracefully  on  tlie  window-sill,  and  turning  a  smiling  face  to  liis  com¬ 
panion — “  Summerfield,”  said  he,  “  do  you  know  what  this  reiniuds  me  of,  having 
my  traps  packed  to  be  off,  leaving  you  taking  your  ix>rt,  and  our  little  friend 
yonder  on  the  swing?” 
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“  I  do,  WLitler,”  answered  Mr.  Summerheld,  by  no  means  returning  the  other’s 
pleasant  look.  “  But  allow  me  to  remind  you,  also,  that  such  reminiscences  are 
far  from  agreeable  to  me,  whatever,”  he  added  signilicautly — “  whatever  they  may 
bo  to  you." 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  returned  his  younger  companion,  gaily,  as  he  helped  himself 
to  wine,  “  you  really  think  too  much  of  that  affair  of  little  Armstrong’s — you 
make  mountains  of  molehills,  Sumincrtield.” 

“  1  thiuk,  Wliitler,  it  was  you  who  made  a  mountain  out  of  that  molehill,” 
Summerheld  rejoined  quickly,  auger  overspreading  his  colourless  face. 

Whitler  smiled,  showing  a  set  of  exquisite  teeth,  and  glanced  down  com¬ 
placently  at  his  rings  as  he  turned  his  hand  about  in  the  sunshine.  Not  much 
resemblance  was  there  between  this  elegant  gentleman  and  tlic  j)oor,  thin,  seedy- 
looking  usher  installed  at  Plantagenet  House  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago. 
Who  would  imagine  they  were  one  and  the  same  ? 

”  Come,  Summerheld,  confess,”  he  said,  banteringly,  leaning  back  in  his  chair ; 
don’t  you  feel  a  little  superstitious  trembling  of  the  spirit  at  l)eing  left  alone  all 
the  midsummer  holidays  with  little  Armstrong’s  successor 

Again  that  slight  jiinkish  flush  came  out  on  Mr.  Suinmcrheld’s  face,  and  was 
apparent  even  through  his  thin,  colourless  hair,  brushed  flatly  over  his  brow  ;  but 
this  time  he  allowed  it  to  pass  aw’ay  before  he  answered ;  then  he  said,  quietly — 

“  I  had  rather  he  liad  been  fetched  away  for  the  holidays,  certainly.  Jt  is  not 
agreeable  to  have  to  remain  shut  up  here  for  the  sake  of  one  boy  for  whom  you  are 
not  receiving  a  farthing.” 

“No :  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable.  How  is  it  that  black-eyed  sister  of  his 
did  not  have  him  home  ?” 

“  She  couldn’t  afford  it ;  she  has  to  work  hard  to  get  her  own  living.” 

“  Indeed  1”  said  Mr.  W’hitler  ;  “  and  how  ?” 

“  By  needlework,  I  believe.  Pray  do  you  take  an  interest  in  her 

“  Summerfield,”  returned  the  young  man,  in  his  rich,  pleasant  voice,  leaning 
forwards,  and  fixing  his  fine  grey  eyes  on  his  former  master’s  in  a  way  that  always 
made  Mr.  Summerfield  unpleasantly  conscious  of  the  weak  and  watery  nature  of 
his  own — “  Summerfield,”  he  said,  “  1  do  take  an  interest  in  her ;  I  take  an  interest 
in  both  these  children  ;  their  history  is  really  extraordinary.  The  girl,  in  her  day, 
will  be  a  beauty  ;  she  has  already  the  most  magnificent  eyes  I  ever  saw ;  and  the 
boy,  my  dear  fellow,  1  could  say  half-a-dozen  words  that  would  give  you  mors 
interest  in  liim  than  you  entertain  for  any  of  the  most  promisiug  buds  of  our  Plan- 
tagenct  roses.  Shall  I  utter  those  words,  Summerfield  ?” 

“  What  do  you  mean  V”  asked  Summerfield,  looking  from  the  window  at  'Duke. 

“  Ah,  look  at  him,”  said  Whitler,  with  his  tantalising  smile,  leaning  his  elbow 
on  the  window-sill,  and  pointing  gracefully  with  his  cigar  between  his  fingers — 
“look  at  him  well,  my  dear  sir,  and  think  it  an  honour  to  pass  your  midsummer 
holidays  in  his  company — interesting  little  darling !” 

“  I  wish,  Whitler,  you  would  make  known  your  piece  of  intelligence  in  the 
half-dozen  words  you  spoke  of,”  Summerfield  said,  impatiently,  moving  away. 

“  Behold,  then,”  cried  Whitler,  laying  his  white  hand  on  his  arm  to  draw  him 
back,  and  pointing  to  the  drooping  little  figure  on  the  swing — “  behold,  my  dear 
fellow,  not  only  the  troublesome  inheritor  of  little  Armstrong’s  debt,  but,  in  all 
robxbility,  the  future  heir  to  his  fortune  I” 
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IN  TUltlii:  CIIAITEUS. 

111. — rou  UOOl),  OK  Foil  EVIL? 

It  has  been  shown  that  iutercoiuiuuuicatiou  bstwceu  diseiuboiliLHl  spirits  that 
have  already  learnt  the  secret  of  our  future  state  of  beiii('  in  the  eternal  hereafter, 
and  those  whose  souls  are  yet  caged  in  their  fleshly  caskets,  has  existed  from  time 
immemorial ;  and  how  this  interchange  of  words  and  thoughts,  that  is  so  objec¬ 
tionable  and  hateful  to  some,  but  ecjually  grateful  and  welcome  to  others,  was 
suddenly  revived  in  America,  and  grew  and  strengthened  in  its  growth,  despite 
the  opposition  of  men  of  all  grades  in  society,  untd  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  standing 
and  reputation,  whoso  keen  reasoning  powers  and  acute  [lerceptive  faculties  would 
naturally  render  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  detect  fraud  and  collusion,  if  any  existed, 
confessed  his  full  belief  in  the  possibility  of  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  the 
departed,  aad  was  enrolled  among  the  most  famous  of  the  media  of  the  day. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  J  edge  Edmonds,  to  whom  1  have  been  alluding,  was  a 
man  of  weak  mind  and  clouded  intellect ;  that  he  yielded  readily  to  impressions 
and  convictions  that  were  erroneously  conceived  and  unwarrantably  cherished ;  or 
that  his  youth  and  inexperience  rendered  him  an  easy  prey  to  imposture  and 
deception. 

In  ItJoO,  John  Worth  Edmonds,  then  lifty-oue  years  of  age— the  son  of  a 
soldier,  and  a  soldier  himself  in  his  early  years,  a  legislator  of  no  mean  order, 
twice  Eresiileut  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  afterwards  a  J  udge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  subsequently  a  J  udge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  a  man  of  undoubted 
courage  and  integrity,  who  had  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  personal  friendship  to 
the  duty  that  he  owed  to  his  country  and  his  ofiice — was  a  firm  disbeliever  in  the 
practicability  of  spiritual  intercourse.  lu  the  winter  of  this  year,  when  reading 
alone  one  evening,  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  dead  wife,  whom  he  had  consigned  to 
the  silence  of  the  tomb  a  few  mouths  previously,  distinctly  speaking  to  him.  lie 
reasoned  with  himself  against  the  possibility  of  this  occurrence ;  he  sought  to 
attribute  it  to  illness,  disorder  of  the  system,  and  a  hundred  other  causes  that 
sceptics  BO  promptly  rake  up  to  enable  themselves  to  account  in  a  rational  manner 
fur  anything  so  strange  and  mysterious ;  he  sought  change  of  air  and  scene ;  but, 
do  what  he  would,  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  impression  that  he  had  actually 
heard  the  voice  of  his  wife. 

Shortly  after,  a  lady  invited  him  to  be  present  at  some  spiritual  manifestations, 
telling  him  that  she  could  not  resist  the  idea  that  his  late  wife  was  continually 
present  with  her  in  spirit,  and  was  urging  her  to  do  so.  Judge  Edmonds  attended 
this  «£<incc,  and  many  others  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  lie  carefully 
and  cautiously  analysed  the  effect,  and  sought  out  the  caiue,  of  everything  ho 
beard  and  saw ;  but,  although  he  soon  became  convinced  that  what  he  witnessed 
was  not  produced  by  the  agency  of  those  who  were  in  the  room  with  him,  he 
refused  to  yield  to  his  convictions  and  confess  his  belief  until  he  bad  received  more 
striking  proofs  of  spiritual  interposition  than  had  hitherto  been  vouchsafed  to  him 
in  the  common  rappiugs  and  turning  of  tables.  At  last  be  saw  musical  instruments 
raised  in  the  air,  and  heard  strains  proceeding  from  them  that  were  not  produced 
by  human  fingers,  and  ho  also  saw  a  bell  cairied,  without  visible  hands,  from  ouo 
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rcora  to  another,  and  borne  above  the  heads  of  all  within  it,  ringing  violently  all 
the  time,  and  many  other  things  equally  surprising,  that  couKl  not  pissibly  bo 
accounted  for  by  natural  means  or  causes.  In  conseciuence,  he  not  only  hesitated 
no  longer  to  confess  the  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  his  views  respectiug  the 
possibility  of  intercourse  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  but  he  became,  from 
that  very  hour,  a  zealous  suj'jwter  of  the  truth  of  spiritualism. 

Rut  many  may  naturally  say,  “  Cut  huiw  ?  M'hy  should  the  spirit  of  Mrs. 
Edmonds  have  evinced  such  anxiety  to  bring  her  husband  into  contact  with 
those  who  participated  in  these  weird  mianctsf — why  desire  to  bring  him  under 
their  influence  V”  This  was  her  reason,  most  undoubtedly: — She  was  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  her  husbaud’s  faults  as  a  man,  and  of  bis  want  of  faith  in  God's  Holy  Word, 
and  being  cognisant  herself  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  that  which  seemed  to  him  to 
be  vain  and  improbable,  she  sought,  and  was  (>ermitted,  to  be  the  means,  I  repeat, 
the  means  only,  of  efiecting  a  change  in  her  husbaud’s  sentiments.  Let  me  not  be 
mistaken  when  1  say  “  means.”  The  Almighty  cun  and  dues  work  by  agencies  of 
trifling  import  in  our  economy  to  bring  about  the  greatest  of  all  results ;  but 
})ardoii,  redemption,  and  sanctifleatiou — I  say  it  with  awe  aud  reverence — are 
w  holly  and  solely  the  separate  works  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  incomprehensible 
and  united  Trinity. 

It  may  be  asserted,  then,  with  confidence,  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  wife 
sought  to  lead  her  husband  to  a  knowledge  of  God  while  he  yet  lived,  remembering 
his  scepticism  in  matters  of  faith,  aud  knowing  that  he  continued  in  his  error. 
Let  no  one  suppose  that  memory  partakes  of  the  death  of  the  body,  aud  that,  us 
wo  sob  out  the  last  breath  of  life  that  lingers  in  our  nostrils,  recollection  becomes 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Ah,  no!  Death  is  no  water  of  Lethe  that  will  obhtcrate 
remembrance  of  the  past  as  soon  as  we  have  tasted  of  its  awful  terrors ;  but,  as  we 
awaken  from  this  present  existence  into  a  higher  state  of  being  and  intelligence, 
the  recollection  of  the  good  aud  evil  we  have  done  on  earth  will  prove  the  means 
of  increasing  our  torments  or  of  adding  to  our  happiuets.  ho  can  think  that 
we  shall  forget  those  whom  we  leave  behind  on  earth,  who  have  yet  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  storm  and  battle  of  life  before  they  put  on  immortality 't  '  Aud  if  we 
shall  remember  those  that  are  dear  to  us,  aud  curry  our  auxieties  for  them  into 
another  state,  why  should  it  be  a  thing  incredible  to  us  that  a  wife  should  seek,  in 
the  great  love  that  wells  from  her  heart  of  hearts,  to  be  the  humble  means  of 
winning  eternal  happiness  for  her  husbaud’s  soul  ?  There  does  not  live  a  wife  or 
mother  in  the  length  aud  breadth  of  England,  who  truly  loves,  that  will  gainsay  the 
truth  of  a  single  word  that  I  am  saying. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  results  of  spiritualism  in  Judge  Edmonds,  aud  carefully 
remember  its  effects  in  his  ewe.  From  being  irascible  aud  excitable  at  times,  he 
has  become  calm  and  moderate ;  from  being  occasionally  stern  and  uuyielditig,  he 
has  l)ecome  kind  and  gentle ;  from  being  a  doubter  as  to  the  future,  he  has  become 
Well  grounded  in  the  belief  of  man’s  immortality,  aud  his  redemption  through  the 
mercy  of  God ;  aud  he  has  found  in  spiritual  intercourse,  not  merely  matter  to 
gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  or  responses  to  vain  and  frivolous  inquiries,  but  wisdom 
most  profound,  knowledge  most  interesting,  aud  morality  most  pure  and  elevating, 
as  all  may  find  who  will  seek  with  an  earnest  desire  for  truth  aud  with  minds  open 
to  its  reception.”  What  a  dangerous  and  diabolical  thing  spiritualism  must  be, 
for  under  its  influence  auger  and  sternness  have  melted  into  gentleness  and  love, 
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and  the  ice  and  snow  of  unbelief  have  tnvcn  place  to  the  bright  bloBsoms  of  a 
steady,  unwavering  faith  iu  the  gooducsa  of  God ! 

This  is  such  a  remarkable  case,  aud  yet  no  uncommon  one,  of  the  Itcnefits 
resulting  from  communications  from  the  invisible  world,  that  I  have  lingered  over 
it  with  pleasure,  and,  ]H;rhapR,  given  it  more  space  than  the  treatment  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  subject  will  properly  admit  of ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  my  purpose,  to 
enable  me  to  combat  the  sweeping  coiideinnation  of  those  who  ruthlessly  and 
unblushingly  attribute  the  whole  of  these  modern  marvels  to  evil  ageiicy. 

The  fetory  of  the  progress  of  spiritualism  in  this  country  is  somewhat  different 
to  that  of  its  general  acceptance  iu  America.  Many  will  remember  how  Mrs. 
Hayden,  an  American  medium  of  no  great  fame,  was  received  iu  this  country, 
about  nine  years  since,  when  she  came  over  to  initiate  us  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
sights  and  sounds  that  had  become  so  common  aud  familiar  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  pe.^jile  of  the  United  States.  On  her  iirrival  she  was  beset  by  those  who  came, 
not  to  impiire  whether  those  things  were  really  so  or  not — being  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  simple,  st>liJ  truth — but  to  indulge  in  scoffing  and  ridicule,  or 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  putting  qutstious  that  were  only  lit  to  lie  laid  before  the 
elderly  witch  of  Red  Lion-street,  llolboru,  on  whose  mysteries  Mr.  Sala  ingenuously 
confesses  that  he  once  spent  balf-.i-erown.  Poor  Mis.  Hayden  1  A  very  few  got 
answers,  and  went  away  satisfied  and  encouraged  to  look  further  into  the  matter; 
but  the  spirits  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  trifling  aud  imjiertinence  of  the 
groat  majority,  who  const  quently  either  heard  and  saw  nothing  at  all,  or  got  crooked 
auE^^  ers  to  their  cross  (juestious,  and  went  off  iu  a  huff,  declaring,  iu  their  disapfoiut- 
ment  aud  rampant  disgust,  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  pal{)able  and  miserable  hoax. 

Then  that  unfortunate  lady  .and  her  doings  were  duly  cut  up  and  carbonadoed 
in  the  pages  of  a  weekly  seiial  that  still  delights  us  all  the  year  round  with  its 
pleasant  aud  profitable  melange  of  literature,  grave  and  gay — an  old  friend,  verily, 
with  a  new  face,  which  seems  to  have  strangely  altered  its  tone  of  late  year's  with 
regard  to  these  mysterious  matters.  But  with  this  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised,  and 
Mrs.  Hayden  had  to  ruu  the  gauntlet  of  all  England  aud  Scotland,  and  the 
Euierald  Isle  to  boot ;  the  strange  things  that  she  had  to  tell  aud  show  being 
variously  denounced  as  sinful,  trivial,  scandalous,  ridiculous,  or  a  dead  take-in,  by 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  happened  to  hear  anything  about  the  matter,  aud 
who  resolutely  set  their  faces  against  anything  like  unbiassed  aud  impartial  inquiry, 
sticking,  like  limpets  to  a  rock,  to  that  modified  form  of  Sadduceeism,”  as  it  is 
justly  termed,  that  is  so  rife  in  the  present  day,  through  which  men  arc  led  to 
ignore  entirely  the  interference  of  good  and  bad  spirits  in  the  occurrences  of  every¬ 
day  life. 

Mr.  Home  fared  better  at  the  Tuileries  a  short  time  after:  even  the  passionless 
visage  of  the  Emperor  of  France  was  palpably  disturbed  by  what  he  heard  aud 
saw,  and  his  eyebrows  were  raised  in  wonder  at  least  the  eighth  of  an  inch  out  of 
their  accustomed  position.  He  saw  the  luminous  baud,  and  expressed  his  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  actuality  of  the  truth  of  what  he  saw;  for  which  crime  against  common 
sense  he  was  promptly  portrayed  by  Punch,  in  a  memorable  cartoon,  vh-a-vu  with 
the  marvelluus  hand,  which  had  extended  itself  into  that  unbecoming  form  aud 
position  by  which  vulgar  little  boys  are  prone  to  indicate  suspicion  and  a 'general 
want  of  confidence  iu  your  proposals. 

In  France,  and  particularly  in  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  neology  that  is 
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BO  rife  in  the  latter  country,  and  the  rationalistic  tendencies  of  its  people,  con¬ 
siderable  attention  has  liceu  |>aid  to  these  marvels,  and  an  earnest  desire  shown  to 
fathom  their  causes  and  ascertain  the  laws  of  nature  under  which  they  are  pro¬ 
duced;  and  to  the  truth  of  this  the  works  of  Cahagnet,  Didier,  Maury,  Figuier, 
Kardec,  Dupotet,  Kliphas  Levi,  and  others  in  France,  and  the  writings  of  the 
Germans,  Eunemoser,  Reichenbach,  and  Schoj^nhauer,  bear  ample  witness.  But, 
in  England,  the  reproach  of  Fesfus  to  St.  Paul  is  too  often  applied  to  those  who 
meddle  in  these  matters.  “  Much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad,”  is  the  compas¬ 
sionate  remark  addre.=8ed  by  many  to  such  men  !W  Dr.  Elliotson  ;  but  by  the 
puritanical  j  arty  a  whimpering  howl  has  been  raised,  “  Jt  is  of  the  devil — we  will 
have  none  of  it.”  A  few  in  this  country,  struck  by  the  instances  iu  which  good 
has  been  wrought  by  the  exerc'se  of  spiritualism,  have  prosecutetl  their  inquiries, 
not  only  with  success,  but  to  their  comfort  and  consolation — at  all  events  they  say 
so,  and  I  do  not  know  why  we  sltould  disbelieve  them — but,  generally,  there  has 
been  little  desire  shown  t>  go  more  deeply  into  the  matter  than  to  cluster  round  a 
hat  or  table,  the  jxirformers  of  this  awful  rite  waiting  with  imjKttieuce  until  it 
begins  to  move,  then  giggling  at  the  hurried  sculHe  with  which  they  chase  each 
other  round  the  circling  mahogany,  and  presently  ending  the  experiment  with 
inextinguishable  guffaws. 

Both  in  England  and  America  many  attempts  were  made  to  accourt  for  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  tables  turned  and  moved,  and  the  multifarious  rap- 
pings,  by  natural  means  or  on  scientific  principles ;  but,  as  soon  its  these  specula¬ 
tions  fell  to  the  ground,  it  was  reasoned  thus  by  many :  “  It  is  tiunatural  and 
perfectly  incomprehensible,  therefore  it  must  be  diabolical.” 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  opinions  which  people  express  on  this  subject,  they 
seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  three  main  classes.  Firstly,  there  are  those  who 
will  not  allow  the  possibility  of  the  appearance  of  a  disembodied  spirit  at  any 
price,  and  altogether  ignore  spiritual  interference  in  the  things  of  this  world ; 
secondly,  there  are  those  who  do  allow  the  existence  of  these  things,  but  who 
broadly  attribute  the  whole  to  Satanic  iuffueuce — willing  enough  to  believe  that 
evil  spirits  can  have  a  finger  in  our  several  worldly  pies  when  and  how  they  please, 
but  steadily  withstanding  the  fact  that  good  spirits  are  as  potent  in  worldly  matters 
as  the  legions  of  the  great  apostate  angel ;  and,  lastly,  those  exist  who  thmk  that 
spiritualism  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  mundane  affairs  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  revealed  religion. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  claims  which  each  of  these  classes  can  put  forward 
to  secure  our  adherence,  and  the  arguments  they  advance  to  strengthen  and 
support  the  position  they  have  assumed. 

Now,  those  who  deny  the  posnbility  of  the  appearance  of  a  disembodied  spirit, 
who— not  to  mince  the  m.ittcr — disbelieve  in  ghosts  and  witchcraft,  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  among  the  first  to  fed  a"gry  and  amazed  if  some  of  us  chose  to  say  that 
an  uncommon  occurrence,  which  any  two  of  them  should  j  )intly  assert  that  they 
had  beheld,  had  not  taken  p'ace,  and  that  they  had  neither  seen  that  which  they 
might  profess  to  have  vvitnessed,  nor  heard  the  sounds  which,  according  to  their 
account,  ha<l  fallen  on  their  ears.  It  might  be  reasonably  expected  that,  if  we 
refused  to  beUeve  that  some  strange  and  unaccountable  thing  hod  taken  place  on 
the  unsupported  testimony  of  only  one  of  these  matter-of-fact  people,  he  would  be 
as  touchy  as  possible  when  we  told  him  that  he  was  grievously  mistaken,  and  that 
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he  ought  not  to  credit  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  simply  because  we  had  not  seen 
the  occurrence  ourselvis,  and  were,  consequently,  doubtful  about  it ;  but  if  our 
doubt  remained  when  two  should  allege  that  they  had  seen  it,  they  would  be 
furious  at  our  unreasonable  unbelief,  and  bid  us  remember  that  by  the  mouth  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  shall  everything  be  established.  Those,  then,  who  do  believe 
in  these  things  can  retort  with  reason  on  the  sceptics  who  wotild  argue  thus  in 
their  own  words,  and  submit  that,  if  two  persons  of  credibility  declare  that  they 
have  both  seen  a  disembodied  spirit  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place,  they 
are  worthy  of  belief — nay,  all  are  bound  to  give  credence  to  their  report.  It  is  not 
withiu  the  bounds  of  probability  that  auy  two  i^rsons  will  experience  the  same 
hallucination  at  the  same  period  of  time;  possible  it  may  be,  but  decidedly 
improbable. 

And  if  the  assertion  of  two  i)erEons  that  arc  worthy  of  credit  be  sufficient  to 
establish  a  fact,  even  if  it  be  the  appearance  of  an  apparition,  what  can  be  said 
against  the  truth  of  the  repeated  visits  of  a  ghost,  accompanied  by  others  in  the 
form  of  animals,  to  the  prison  of  Weinsberg  as  lately  as  18d5 — the  spectre  of  a 
priest  who  lived  in  1414,  and  who  sought  release  from  durance  on  earth  for  ill 
deeds  done  in  the  flesh,  by  means  of  the  prayers  of  living  iiersons  offered  up  on  his 
behalf  ?  Now,  this  apparition  was  seen  by  at  least  thirty  persons  during  the  space 
of  five  months,  both  in  the  prison  and  out  of  the  prison.  There  were  clergymen, 
magistrates,  barristers,  professors,  aud  physicians  among  the  number ;  their  depo¬ 
sitions  were  taken  on  oath  and  placed  on  record.  And  how  is  it  possible  that  any 
sane  person  can  withstand  such  overwhelming  evidence  as  to  the  fact  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  appearance  of  apparitions  ? 

Unbelievers  should,  at  least,  be  consistent ;  if  they  disallow  one  case  they  ought 
of  necessity  to  deny  the  possibility  of  every  similar  occurrence ;  but  I  doubt  if  they 
will  carry  their  scepticism  so  far  as  to  doubt  the  actual  appearance  of  the  dis¬ 
embodied  spirits  of  Moses  and  Elias,  who  were  seen  by  three  of  the  apostles  when 
our  Saviour  was  transfigured  on  the  mountain.  Surely  what  was  possible  nearly 
1,900  years  ago  is  equally  possible  now — whether  it  is  expedient  is  another  thing ; 
but  yet,  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  can  be  depended  on,  the  expediency  and 
necessity  for  the  appearance  clearly  appear. 

Enough  has  been  already  said  to  prove  the  possibility  of  the  exercise  of  witch¬ 
craft  or  black  magic.  If  witchcraft,  which  is  especially  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
as  one  of  **  the  works  of  the  flesh,”  could  not  be  practised,  the  inspired  writers  of 
the  sacred  volume  would  never  have  uttered  such  terrible  warnings  and  denuncia¬ 
tions  against  the  exercise  of  occult  arts.  The  Bible  itself  bears  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  power  of  witchcraft,  yet  listen  to  the  Times  of  June  I'O,  1862, 
speaking  of  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  assaulted  and  drawn  blood  from  his 
grandmother  above  the  breath,”  under  the  idea  that  she  bad  bewitched  him — 
“  Examples  of  practical  belief  in  witchcraft  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  They 
come  across  us  from  time  to  time  with  all  the  traditional  features  entirely 
unchanged.  What  this  misguided  man  alleged  himself  to  believe  was  once,  as 
he  argued,  believed  by  everybody,  and  is,  to  the  disgrace  of  civilisation,  still  believed 
by  some.” 

There  are  far  greater  slurs  and  blots  on  our  boasted  civilisation  than  the  belief 
that  men  can  again  do  what  men  liave  done.  The  power  is,  doubtless,  still  inherent 
in  man,  but  he  knows  not,  and,  what  is  better,  does  not  care  to  know,  how  to 
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exercise  it.  Happily,  the  art  is  obsolete  and  forgotten,  yet  it  may  be  revived,  but 
teste  the  Times  it  never  existed,  and,  consequently,  those  who  believe  in  what  the 
Bible  clearly  tells  us  with  respect  to  the  awful  iwwer  that  can  be  exercised  by 
those  that  are  proficients  in  it  are  labouring  under  “  the  influence  of  buperstitious 
delusion”  and  “  ignorance.”  We  know  that  the  Times  is  as  infallible  as  the 
“  Professor  of  Allocution”  and  maker  of  saints  at  the  Vatican,  but  we  cannot  bo 
surprised  if  rude  believers  in  this  occult  science,  remembering  that  they  have 
the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  for  their  belief,  should  fed  an  inclination  to  apply 
those  contumelious  epithets  to  the  Proteus  of  the  press  that  Mr.  Bumble,  iu  his 
wrath,  once  fastened  on  the  law. 

But,  again,  why  should  men  take  uijon  themselves  to  assert,  while  allowing 
that  table-turning,  clairvoyance,  and  spirituali3!u,  or  the  necromancy  of  the  day, 
are  realities,  that  they  must  necessarily  be  produced  by  diabolical  agency  V  It  must 
be  allowed  that  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  iheir  assertion  arc  very  strong, 
but  then  the  arguments  that  can  be  brought  forward  on  the  other  side  are  as 
strong,  if  not  stronger.  In  one  pamphlet  against  the  necromancj'  of  our  own  times, 
in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  good  and  reasonable  mingled  with  much  that 
smacks  of  lack  of  charity  towards  spiritualists,  we  are  told  that  all  these  btrango 
things  are  produced  by  the  operations  of  evil  spirits.  Terrific  tales  are  told  of  an 
inquiring  clergyman  who  first  stationed  his  wife,  children,  and  servants  iu  different 
corners  of  the  room,  and  then  put  hir  dining-table  through  an  elaborate  perform¬ 
ance.  It  ran  right  and  left  at  the  word  of  command,  it  stood  mi  one  leg  as  defily  as 
Perea  Nena,  and  played  at  pitch  and  toss  with  a  Look  that  was  upon  it.  1  lorror  and 
astonishment  instantly  took  iKissession  of  that  clergyman’s  breast,  and  he  at  once 
attributed  his  table’s  eccentric  motions  to  the  devil,  and  commenced  a  crusade 
against  spiritualism  among  his  parishioners.  It  is  not  everybody  who  is  fortunate 
in  having  such  an  obedient  table ;  I  expect  no  amount  of  talking  would  induce 
mine  to  perform  a  pas  seal  for  my  delectation. 

Next  wc  are  informed  how  people  who  have  attended  spiritual  stances  have 
been  driven  frantic  in  their  own  homes  by  continued  volleys  and  file-firihg  of  raps 
on  the  walla  until  they  have  prayed  vehemently  to  bo  ilelivertd.  AVith  regard  to 
the  story  of  the  lady  who  adjured  the  invisible  ^xiwer  that  was  guiding  her  hand 
to  write  an  answer  to  a  question  which  she  liad  asked,  and  discovered  that  it  was 
her  own  particular  and  peculiar  ‘‘familiar  devil”  that  was  acting  as  writing- 
master,  it  bears  the  impress  of  a  tale  put  together,  as  one  would  manufacture  a 
scarecrow,  to  frighten  people  from  attempting  to  judge  for  themselves.  But  with 
respect  to  the  clergyman  who  got  frightened  at  the  saltatory  powers  exhibited  by 
his  table,  and  those  whose  rooms  were  liauuted  by  swarms  of  imjis,  playing  their 
master’s  tattoo  on  the  walls,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  made  their  inquiries  iu 
a  right  spirit,  and  whether  all  parties  were  not  justly  reproved  iu  this  manner  for 
seeking  to  gratify  a  wanton  curiooity  rather  than  a  desire  for  knowledge,  sought 
in  a  humble  and  prayeiful  spirit. 

Demoniacal  influences  are,  doubtless,  at  work,  as  the  spiritualists  themselves 
assert,  to  destroy  the  wholesome  effects  that  emanate  from  the  operations  of  good 
spirits.  Let  us  take  the  evidence  of  one  who  has  written  on  this  subject ;  she 
plainly  tells  ua  that  no  one  should  attempt  “  to  seek  for  spiritual  manifestations 
out  of  vain  curiosity,  or  with  a  mind  unspiritualised  by  religious  feelings.  People 
who  are  not  called  to  take  part  in  the  work  so  strangely  o^KUiing  before  mediums 
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would  be  wue  to  receive  evitleuce  with  as  little  personal  exfierieucc  as  possible ;  but 
if,  from  a  cortaiii  stubboruuess  of  character,  they  must  see,  and  hear,  and  exaiuiuc 
for  themselves,  I  intreat  them  to  <lo  so  jirayerfully  and  carefully.  I  iutreat  them 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  held  p  arley  with  evil  or  ‘  undevelojtcd’  spirits, 
and  always  to  use  an  exoreisui  wurdeal  and  heart-dictated  in  the  name  of  the 
Triune  (!ixl,  whenever  they  are  receiving  spirit  messages  or  beholding  spiritual 
m  luifestatious.  lait  them  nu;i  smile  the  increJnlous  smile  of  iutidelity  at  my  words. 
1  have  kiwwn  evil  spirits  to  be  exorcised  and  sileuced  when  they  have  been  tried 
iu  faith,  and  found  wanting ;  aud  1  have  known  prayer  for  spiritual  assistance 
and  Divine  j.rotcction  to  Ihj  answered  on  the  instant  in  a  most  astonishing  manner.” 

Again,  she  sf>euks  of  prayers  being  dictated  by  spiritual  visitants,  and,  while 
asserting  that  she  herself  and  her  friends  “  liavc  received  messages  urging  the 
necessity  of  prayer,  and  faith,  aud  holy  living”  upon  them,  she  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  they,  “  like  many  others,  have  sometimes  bcHia  deceived  by  false  and 
frivolous  messages,  and  have  had  reasou  to  believe  that  a  message  commouced  by  a 
spirit  miuisteriug  for”  their  good  lias  liecu  caught  up  aud  iiuished  by  an  emissiiry 
of  evil.”  Here,  then,  is  the  truthful  testimony  of  a  spiritualist  of  undoubted 
ability  and  reputation  (an  English  lady,  aud  no  clumsy  juggler  culled  from  thd 
rulRanism  of  the  Northern  States)  to  the  presence  of  evil  at  their  seances.  Dut 
wh.re  are  we  free  from  Satan’s  iullueace?  where  are  we  more  exposed  to  it  than 
iu  God's  own  house  of  prayer  F  There  is  evil  mingle  J  with  good  in  spirituaii  m, 
as  tares  spring  up  with  wheat,  aud  the  evil  is  the  work  of  the  arch  enemy  of  man* 
kind  aud  his  active  emissaries ;  but  if  the  whole  proceeds  from  Satan — if  diabolical 
agency  is  changing  the  characters  of  meu  from  lierceness  aud  intractability  into 
meekness  at.d  gentleness,  transforming  the  spirit  of  the  lion  into  that  of  the  lamb — 
if  it  is  actually  leading  meu  (o  prayer,  which  we  must  practise  unceasingly  if 
we  would  conquer  in  this  world’s  fell  strife,  then  must  Satau  be  divided  against 
himself,  and  his  kingdom  cannot  staud. 

Is  all  this  for  good,  or  for  evil  ?  It  were  better  to  pause  thoughtfully  loefore  we 
answ'er.  \\'hethcr  or  not  spiritualism  is  the  exteusion  of  the  revelation  that  we 
already  possess,  and  the  means  whereby  light  will  he  shed  on  many  things  that  are 
incomprehensible  and  unintelligible  to  us  at  present,  it  were  rash  aud  unwise  toattempt 
to  determine  without  further  inquiry.  One  thiugq  at  bast,  is  certain,  and  we  cannot 
express  it  better  than  iu  the  words  of  Gamaliel — “  Kefraiu  from  these  men,  and  let 
them  alone ;  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men  (or  of  Satan,  in  truth),  it 
will  come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  leat  haply  ye 
be  found  even  to  tight  against  God.” 

Thus  far  we  may  go  wiih  Eafety  when  we  assert  that  there  is  nowuo  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  these  sounds  and  sights  are  actually  produced  by  spiritual  agency.  Those 
who haveattempted  to  prove  that  the  noises  are  produced  by  cracking  the  joints  of  the 
body  have  signally  failed  to  establish  their  assertions.  It  is  equally  futile  to  suppose 
that  tabbs — especially  these  that  were  heavily  weighted  to  keep  them  from  lising — 
have  been  moved  by  muscular  action,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Faraday.  The 
ceilings  of  the  rooms  in  which  Air.  Home  has  Ixicn  lifted  bodily  from  his  seat,  aud 
carried  through  the  air,  do  not  exhibit  holes  that  would  render  his  suspension  as 
easy  as  that  of  a  fairy  in  a  Christmas  pantomime.  There  are  no  mechanical  means 
used  to  produce  the  genuine  phenomena,  although  they  may  frequently  be  called 

the  aid  of  the  cumiiug  imitator.  With  regard  to  magnetism  aud  electricity, 
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nie<lia  have  l)cen  given  lo  understand  fliat  tliesearc  the  means  hy  whicli  that  whicli 
is  spiritual  acta  on  that  which  is  material.  And,  in  answer  to  those  who  ohji'ct  t<> 
the  apjmrently  trivial  haturc  of  these  manifestations,  it  will  he  enough  to  mention 
the  reply  which  was  given  to  the  writer  above  quoted  when  she  sought  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  sp'rita  on  this  very  point.  It  was  this: — “If  we  came  with  more 
solemnity  we  should  awe  you." 

'Jo  buui  up,  we  know  th.it  the  adversaries  of  spTitualism  have  not  proved 
one  of  those  things  which  they  have  brought  forward  against  it.  Jt  was 
said  to  be  produced  by  natural  moans,  by  mecliauistn,  by  muscular  action,  by 
trickery  and  fraud,  by  nutorial  magneti.sm  ami  electricity,  by  anything  rather 
than  the  intervention  of  a  higher  intelligence  than  that  which  man  can  jKjssess, 
except  by  revelation,  until  he  has  passcsl  out  of  sight  behind  that  curtain  which 
separates  the  present  from  the  future,  and  stands  us  a  harrier  between  mortality 
and  immortality.  lJut  these  asset  tions  respecting  the  cause  of  the  manifestations 
which  have  been  prompted  hy  the  rationalism  of  the  age  (although  deceit  may 
liave  existed  in  many  insiunces)  could  not  be  supported  by  reasonable  proof.  Men 
were  then  driven  to  confess  that  there  was  something  supernatural  in  it ;  but  then, 
for;:00th,  the  agency  that  caused  it  must  of  necessity  be  diabolical  and  evil.  But 
Satan  will  not  prompt  men  to  holier  living,  and  teach  them  to  pray,  ahhough  ho 
may  quote  Scripture  for  his  jmrpose ;  and  this  goes  far  to  reader  untenable  the 
poeidon  in  which  those  who  allege  that  s])liitualism  is  of  the  devil  have  intrenched 
themselves. 

For  us  who  feel  that  there  is  something  more,  jierhaps  sometliing  better,  in 
this  than  we  can  at  present  fathom,  time  wiil  d<.cido  whether  it  be  for  good 
or  for  evil.  After  calm  deliberation,  fewq  I  tlduk,  can  resist  the  conviedon  that 
the  invisible  world  is  ever  busy  about  and  auiuiig  us  for  cur  barm  or  beuctit.  A 
thousand  things  betoken  it  iu  warnings  aud  impulses  that  wc  cannot  account  for, 
as  well  as  in  the  sense  of  security  aud  hope  that  wc  often  feel  in  times  of  sorrow 
aud  danger,  and  the  unaccounUhle  dread  of  approaching  evil  thaS  sometimes  steals 
over  us  when  all  seems  fair  and  bright  around  us.  I.et  us  not  he  led  to  form  hasty 
conclusions  regarding  this  movement,  but  wait  and  watch,  and  pray  lest  we  fall 
into  temptation,  or  error,  especially  on  this,  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  all 
dillioult  subjects.  Whatever  is  right  for  us  to  know  we  shall  know  in  Goel's  own 
time,  and  by  Ills  appointed  means.  Meanwhile,  if  spiritualism  be  what  its  most 
earnest  aud  trustw'orthy  professors  assert,  we  shall  .'ill  he  drawn  to  acknowledge  its 
truth  sooner  or  later,  as  surely  as  Christianity  will  overspread  the  whole  world ; 
but  if  it  be  as  delusive,  dangerous,  and  deadly  as  its  opixments  state,  then,  after 
atient  waiting  and  watching,  wesliall  see  the  mask  of  holiness  withdrawn,  aud  we 
shall  happily  escape  the  snare  into  which  it  were  perdition  to  have  fallen. 

F.  Y. 
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ClIArTER  XXL 

p  A  n  T  I  X  G. 

I  HAD  repeated  the  uame  mcchaaically,  and  with  an  impending  sense  of 
dread  and  dilEculty,  before  1  clearly  remembered  the  circumstance  with  which  it 
was  associated,  and  its  immediate  familiarity.  Still  holding  the  book  in  my  hand, 
and  fixedly  gazing  at  the  letters,  os  though  the  continued  examination  would  help 
me  to  the  clue  I  sought,  1  felt  the  unequal  breathing  of  my  companion  os  she  sat 
beside  me  and  looked  painfully  at  my  changing  colour,  but  could  speak  no  word. 
Suddenly  it  came  upon  me — the  attempt  to  rifle  my  guardian’s  secretary — Mr. 
Donhead's  inc^uiiies — my  meeting  with  him  in  the  library  on  the  morning  when 
he  had  picked  up  that  stray  slip  of  paper — his  determination  to  leave  it  on  the 
table — all  rushed  upon  me  with  a  force  and  distinctness  which  caused  my  throat  to 
close  and  parch.  Even  the  fact  of  the  uame  being  reversed — of  Justine  Marie 
being,  in  reality,  Marie  Justine — I  seemed  to  understand  intuitively.  The  slip  of 
paper  bearing  the  former  inscription  was  but  an  indorsement,  an  index  to  some 
document  to  which  it  referred,  and  the  reversal  of  the  two  words  seemed,  if  not 
natural,  at  least  easy  of  explanation.  Slowly,  and  with  a  glance  which  must  have 
been  full  of  anxious  inquiry,  1  turned  to  the  nurse,  who  had  already  gently  clis* 
engaged  herself  from  my  arms,  and  now  stood  before  me,  alarmed  at  the  emotion 
1  had  begun  to  display. 

“  Whose  writing  is  this  ?”  I  said. 

“  I  don’t  know — I  think  it  was  my  mother’s.  But  pray  do  not  allow  yourself 
to  bo  so  excited.  I  was  wrong,  very  wrong,  to  tell  you  this — wrong  and  selfish ; 
but  I  thought  you  were  stronger.  Let  me  reach  you  some  water.” 

I  drank  eagerly. 

“  Did  you  never  hear  who  waa  your  father  ?  and  has  nobody  ever  tried  to 
discover  him  V”  I  asked  presently. 

There  was  so  little  information  to  go  upon  that  very  few  inquiries  have  been 
made.  Mr.  Douhead  advised  me  not  to  distress  myself  until  some  clue  might  be 
found.  He  thought  I  should  not  be  hippier  for  the  knowledge,  he  said.” 

“  You  have  never  left  I’oltrcwyn,  then?” 

“Not  to  any  distance — never  further  than  Truro  or  Penzance,  where  I  went 
to  learn  some  things  after  leaving  school  at  Pultrewyn.  The  gentlefolks  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  very  kind,  and  helped  me  to  fit  myself  for  the  post  of  school¬ 
mistress.  Mr.  Donhead  once  wrote  to  Paris  to  find  my  uncle  Jean,  but  1  think  he 
heard  nothing.  He  never  said  anything  about  it  to  me  afterwards.” 

“Would  you  mind  my  speaking  about  it  to  Mr.  Willmott?  lie  had  for¬ 
merly  a  great  many  friends  in  France — so,  at  least,  I  have  heard  from  Mrs.  White. 
Perhaps  he  might  help  you.” 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  confusion  in  her  usually  placid  manner. 

“  No,  1  think  not,”  she  said,  uneasily.  “  I  think  1  would  rather  you  said  • 
nothing  to  him.” 

My  eyes  sought  hers,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  meaning  of  her  refusal. 

“  It  is  not  a  breach  of  trust  to  tell  you  why,”  she  said,  “  for  I  bound  myself  to 
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uo  promise  in  that  respect.  Mr.  Donhead  very  distinctly  advised  me  not  to  say 
anything  to  Mr.  Willmott  about  my  early  history  unless  it  l>ecame  unavoidable, 
lie  was  so  urgent  on  this  point — which  seemed  to  me  of  very  little  importance,  as 
I  was  to  stay  only  during  your  illness — that  I  gave  him  my  word  not  to  place 
myself  in  the  way  of  questioning  on  the  subject.  I  have  only  seen  Mr.  Willmott 
in  your  room  while  you  lay  sick,  and  have  scarcely  spoken  to  him.  1  have 
told  Mrs.  White  as  much  of  my  history  as  seemed  necessary  to  introduce  myself 
properly :  from  you  I  have  no  reserve.” 

The  wistful,  gentle  look  came  back  into  her  eyes. 

“  One  more  question,”  I  said — “  and  believe  that  I  would  do  anything  to  help 
yon,  but  can,  I  fear,  do  nothing — has  Air.  Donhead  ever  seen  this  Ijook  ?” 

The  day  before  I  came  away  he  asked  me  whether  1  remembered  the  name  of 
the  street  where  my  mother  had  lived  in  Paris :  then  1  showed  him  this,  lie 
already  knew  my  mother’s  name,  but  I  think  he  had  never  seen  the  book  before, 
lie  wrote  down  the  name  of  this  street  in  his  pocket-book.  1  thought  he  intended 
to  send  another  letter  to  my  uncle  Jean,  but  I  told  him  that  was  of  little  use,  as  he 
came  very  seldom,  and,  I  thought,  lived  in  quite  another  quarter.” 

“  Mr.  Donhead  would  make  a  good  commissary  of  police,”  1  said ;  “  ho  has 
mistaken  his  vo  ation.’’ 

I  spoke  and  looked  sourly  enough,  no  doubt,  for  I  was  unaccountably  irritated 
that  he  should  have  pieced  together  two  remarkable  and  distant  events.  It  was 
natural,  too,  that  ho  should  endeavour  to  find  some  clue  to  Marie’s  friends,  and 
almost  inevitable  that  the  name  on  the  slip  of  paper  should  arouse  his  suspicion  ; 
but  1  could  not  dissociate  his  inquiries  with  a  sort  of  triumphant  opportunity  of 
satisfying  a  curiosity  previously  balTled,  and  felt  instinctively  that  he  bad  but  one 
solution  for  the  connexion  of  those  burnt  documents  with  Marie's  mother.  I  was 
surprised,  then,  to  And  my  remark  answered  with  a  quick,  appreciative  glance. 

i'rue,”  said  my  nurse,  nodding  her  head,  and  speaking  for  the  Arst  time  in 
French,  “  you  also  have  discovered  that  there  is  more  of  the  priest  than  of  the 
minister  in  him.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  ho  is  a  ‘  Asher  of  men’  who  makes  his 
own  nets.” 

“  Who  could  have  said  that  ?”  1  asked  wdth  some  surprise. 

But  Mario,  who  had  already  tenderly  replaced  the  book  and  portrait,  locked 
her  workbox,  and  carried  it  quietly  up-stairs,  as  Airs.  White  came  in,  preceded  by 
the  servant  with  coffee  and  hot  tea-cakes. 

“  I  have  just  been  with  Air.  Willmott,  my  dear,”  she  said,  as  she  wheeled  the 
table  nearer  to  my  chair.  “  He  seems  to  think  that  you  may  bo  strong  enough  to 
go  to  Cornwall  with  the  nurse  when  she  returns  next  aveek.” 

I  should  have  been  agitated  by  the  intimation  that  the  journey  was  to  be  made 
in  any  other  company  than  that  of  my  dear  friend  herself,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
strange  combinations  which  had  been  dimly  shadowed  by  the  recital  I  had  just 
heard.  As  it  was,  T  felt  only  a  deepening  gloom,  and  made  no  answer,  except  by 
a  look,  not  so  much  of  sorrow  as  bewilderment. 

“  1  thought  it  had  been  arranged  that  you  should  go  with  mo,”  I  said. 

“  It  was  intended  that  I  should  go,  my  dear,  for  of  course  you  could  not  travel 
alone,  and,  believe  me,  I  feel  the  disappointment  rather  keenly.  But  I  have 
already  seen  my  son.  1  have  not  told  you  before  that  his  appointment  is  at  a 
mine  in  Cornwall;  and,  although  he  said  very  little  on  the  subject,  I  know 
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Mr.  Willmott  dreads  being  left  entirely  to  strange  servants.  Do  you  know, 
Wayfe,  I  fear  that  the  attempt  at  robbery  which  you  so  courageously  prevented 
has  shaken  him  sadly — he  often  looks  so  bowed  and  old ;  even  this  morning  he 
appeared  so  haggard  that  I  was  pained  to  see  it,  and  I  proposed  to  remain  with 
him  myself.” 

“  Mario  must  go  next  week,  then,  Mrs.  White?” 

Yes  ;  she  seems  to  have  left  home  ou  that  express  uuderstanding,  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  she  would  only  stay  as  lung  as  you  required  attention.  If  she  could 
stay  now — I  think  I  might  leave  her  in  charge  here— I  think  Mr.  Willmott  would 
like  her,  and  I  know  she  is  to  be  truste<i.” 

There  was  something  in  the  bare  proposal  that  shocked  me  strangely.  Knowing 
what  I  knew,  it  seemed  impossible  that  1  could  leave  Mrs.  White  ignorant  of 
what  I  had  learned  that  afternoon  with  the  j)robability  of  such  an  arrangement 
and  all  that  it  might  involve.  A  vague  terror  seemed  to  hold  me  silent,  but  my 
thought  was  in  my  face,  and  I  rose  suddenly  and  paced  the  room,  followed  by  the 
anxious  eyes  of  my  companion. 

“  Something  has  happeneil  to  disturb  you,  Wayfe — you  are  not  well,”  she  said, 
as  I  placed  myself  by  the  window.  “  Is  it  that  you  fear  the  journey  ?  I  will  try 
to  prevail  ou  nurse  to  stay  hero  while  I  go  with  you.” 

“  No,  no,”  I  replied,  “that  cannot  be.  I  will  tell  you  why;”  and  in  hurried 
but  broken  sentences  I  told  her  all  that  1  had  learned  of  Justine  Marie,  and  of  my 
former  interview  with  Mr.  Douhead. 

We  were  able  afterwards  to  consider  the  matter  more  calmly,  and,  though  the 
mystery  was  its  far  as  ever  from  a  solution,  it  was  obvious  that  there  was  a  real 
although  an  uncertain  danger  to  my  guardian  in  leaving  him,  weak  and  broken, 
as  I  learned  he  had  Itecome,  to  the  chance  discovery  of  Marie  Dufour’s  real  position, 
whatever  that  might  be. 

Mrs.  White,  in  whose  serene  mind  all  sorrows  and  all  joys  seemed  to  take 
due  place  and  order,  as  alike  working  to  supreme  good,  was  at  first  painfully 
itffected  by  the  narrative  which  I  repeated,  but,  subdued  by  the  peaceful  influences 
of  her  nature,  I  became  less  excitable,  and  talked  with  hir  long  and  earnestly. 
The  only  result  established  was  that  I  should  go  to  Cornwall  with  Marie,  and  that, 
whde  we  both  kept  silei  ce  on  the  subject  until  more  certain  information  was 
obtaineil,  I  should  write  to  her  specially  whenever  I  had  anything  to  communicate. 

Little  preparation  was  necessary  for  my  journey ;  the  trunks  had  all  been 
packed  long  ago,  only  one  of  them  having  been  reopened  to  supply  me  with  the 
clothes  I  had  worn  during  my  illness.  I  felt  unequal  to  the  task  of  saying  fare¬ 
well  again  even  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (loodward ;  the  remaining  days  were  devoted  to 
such  short  walks  and  drives  as  served  to  restore  my  strength,  and,  in  soma 
measure,  my  spirits.  There  was  aroused  within  me  a  desire  which  I  had  long 
wished  to  gratify — to  stand  upon  the  sea-shoro  upon  some  rocky  coast,  and  see 
the  great  waves,  “  mountains  high,”  come  rolling  and  thundering  upon  the  beach, 
to  gaze  long  and  dreamily  over  the  immeasurable  waste  of  wasters,  and  lose  my¬ 
self  in  their  illimitable  volume.  The  time  had  arrive  1  when  I  could  revel  in  the 
sense  of  undisguised  nature,  sublime,  but  solitary;  awful,  but  awakening  the  soul 
to  influences  by  which  the  small  voice  of  one  human  spirit  swells  into  a  full  burst 
of  song  in  unison  with  the  music  of  the  spheres— a  song  of  mournful  strain,  as 
befits  its  short  and  unequal  measure,  rather  seeming  to  breathe  the  recollection  of 
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l)aat  K^ory,  the  fearful  hope  of  blesaednoss  but  dimly  shadowed  by  the  outer  inani* 
festatious  of  a  mysttrious  beneficence,  than  the  full  tide  of  triumph,  or  the  strain 
that  wakes  to  the  battle  of  life.  The  “  religion  of  nature"  is  but  a  godly  fatalism — 
a  sense  of  power  typified  by  physical  bigness — a  tense  of  goodness  exprci=sed  in 
marvellous  ad.iptation — a  recognition  of  jierfection  in  physical  beauty ;  but  the 
representations  of  goolncss,  po'A’tr,  beauty,  loom  all-glorious  altovc  and  around 
the  MAX,  who  holds  to  them  no  defi'iita  relation — who,  besiilo  their  jA'rfection, 
feels  himself  born  communicant  with  n.ithcr,  .save  in  an  imperfect  aiiprehcnsion 
of  all. 

The  enthusiast,  lifted  for  a  laomeut  above  the  consciousne  s  of  that  ever¬ 
present  imperfection  which  has  placed  him,  as  it  were,  ho  ueless  and  relationkss 
in  the  great  shadow-world  of  nature,  may  feel  some  sort  of  trust  in  Divine  (lootl- 
ness.  In  his  prayers  he  deprecates  not  sr  much  tlie  punishment  for  voluntary 
imperfection  as  the  being  eternally  disregarded  as  unworthy.  Tlie  religion  of 
nature  deals  with  man  by  means  of  oracles  which  speak  to  him,  in  uncertain 
accents,  of  au  Eternal  City,  but  .are  dumb  .as  to  the  means  i  f  entrance.  From 
the  rapt  vision  which  h.as  transported  him  beyond  the  everlasting  liilla  to  the  very 
gate  t-f  sjiue  sort  of  I’aradise  of  which  lie  should  bo  heir,  he  wakes  a  solitary 
lieggar  in  the  suburl«  of  a  strange  univer-e. 


CHARTER  XXII. 

A  TnAVKM.IXO  t'OMPANIOX. 

During  the  week  iKjfore  my  departure  I  was  much  with  my  guardian,  who 
would  have  me  sit  iii  the  library  every  day  after  dinner.  I  could  see,  as  he  s  )me- 
times  fell  asleep  in  his  easy  chair,  that  Mrs.  White's  opinion  was  founded  on  no 
partial  anxiety.  Ordinarily,  he  preserved  that  tone  of  half-serious,  half-cynical 
banter  with  which  he  continually  rpposed  hiiuseif  to  the  exhibition  cf  either 
weakness  or  sentiment ;  frevpicutly  ho  v.'oul  I  look  old  and  worn,  keejiing  up  the 
mere  affectation  of  cheerfulness  by  au  effort  more  puiiful  to  me  tbau  the  saddest 
temper  iu  which  he  could  have  grevtcrl  me.  Asleep,  his  face  seemed  to  fall  quite 
naturally  into  that  expression  the  shadow  of  which  I  had  noticed  long  ago,  and 
lie  against  tlie  tlark,  lealher-covere'd  chair,  so  white,  and  with  such  a  relaxation  cf 
its  harder  lineaments,  that  I  sometimes  listened  for  his  breathing,  thinking  he 
might  bo  dead. 

It  was  decided  that  I  should  go  from  London  to  RrUtol  by  the  host  which 
started  iu  the  morning  from  a  wharf  in  the  city,  and  that  Mrs.  White  and  myself 
sliould  spend  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  previous  day  with  him. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  really  beceme  grave  and  sorrowful  on  that 
last  day  of  my  stay  under  his  roof — that  he  had,  iniiee<l,  abandoned  all  pretence  of 
that  harder  and  more  flippant  manner  by  which  he  had  been  used  to  conceal  his 
real  feelings.  As  he  stood  up  to  greet  me  when  I  entered,  his  face  bore  the  same 
expression  iis  I  had  seen  it  wear  on  the  night  of  my  liberation  from  Mrs.  liradley 
— the  same  expression,  but  older  and  more  wistful. 

“  llome  in,  my  dear,"  he  said,  holding  out  both  his  hands ;  “  I  shall  so  soon 
lose  you  that  I  can’t  afford  you  a  minute  ou  this  last  evening  ;  you  must  sacrifice 
it  all  to  me." 
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“  1  feel  as  much  grieved  at  going  away  as  you  can  in  parting  with  me,  sir ; 
but  I  hope  1  shall  come  home  some  time,  if  only  for  a  visit.” 

“Ah,  yes,  yes!  You  call  this  home,  then,  do  you,  Wayfe?  You  shall  come 
back  if  I  have  to  fetch  you  myself,  but  it  is  better  that  you  should  leave  here  now ; 
I  have  a  work  before  me  which  will  take  me  some  time ;  I  have  work  to  do  which 
may  take  me  to  France,  where  I  thought  1  never  should  set  foot  again.” 

“  Have  you  only  just  found  it  necessary  to  go  there,  sir  ?” 

“  Only  to-day.  1  met  a  man  in  the  street  who  had  forgotten  me,  and  whom  I 
bad  believed  to  be  dead  years  ago.  It  is  on  such  chances  that  we  often  find  the 
great  events  of  our  lives  depend.” 

1  was  almost  startled  to  hear  him  speak  in  a  manner  so  unusual,  with  a  tone  so 
solemn  and  yet  so  determined.  I  should  have  questioned  him  yet  further,  but  he 
got  up  quickly,  saying — 

“  No  more  of  thU  now,  however ;  it  is  a  matter  of  which  you  know,  and  can 
at  present  know,  nothing — one  not  affecting  you  at  all — not  affecting  anybody  now 
liv'ing  but  myself,  perhaps.” 

As  he  thus  dismissed  the  subject,  Mrs.  White  entered,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  us  to  do  but  to  sit  there  with  an  unsolved  secret  in  the  mind  of  each. 

With  a  long  and  heavy  sigh  which  sounded  like  a  sob,  and  which  shook  his 
now  enfeebled  frame  more  than  1  had  seen  it  shaken  oven  in  the  excitement  of 
late  events,  my  guardian  bade  me  “  Good  night,”  and  added  an  earnest  “  God 
s{>eed,”  which  sounded  more  like  a  prayer  than  anything  I  had  before  heard  him 
utter. 

“  Write  to  me  personally  once  a  fortnight,  Wayfe,  whether  I  reply  or  not,”  he 
said.  “  I  claim  this  from  your  gratitude,  if  not  from  your  love.” 

“  Y'ou  may  claim  anything  from  both,”  I  said,  as  1  still  hung  upon  his 
shoalder. 

“  I  believe  you,”  he  replied ;  and  then,  resuming  something  of  his  usual 
manner,  “  Here,  take  her  away,  Mrs.  White ;  she  is  too  well  able  to  make  a  fool 
of  me  for  me  to  trust  her  hero  any  longer.” 

But  he  said  again,  “God  bless  you!”  and,  with  a  tottering  step,  opened  the 
door  to  let  us  pass  out. 

I  had  been  liberally  provided  with  money  for  my  immediate  wants,  and  was  to 
have  e'ght  pounds  a  quarter  while  I  was  at  Mr.  Donhead’s.  This  I  learned  from 
Mrs.  White  after  we  had  gone  to  bed,  and  while  I  counted  the  few  remaining 
hours  during  which  I  should  have  her  near  me.  Early  in  the  morning  1  learned 
that  Marie  Rose  was  already  up,  and  that  she  had  herself  prepared  breakfast  in 
the  dear  old  room  where  1  had  first  looked  through  the  curtained  window  into  the 
street  after  coming  home. 

The  trunks  were  all  packed  and  standing  in  the  hall ;  soon  the  fly  which  had 
been  engaged  to  take  us  to  the  wharf  stood  at  the  door.  1  felt  as  though  my 
heart  had  l)een  bruised  but  still  numbed  from  thrilling  pain  ;  there  was  much 
lying  in  the  future,  there  was  much  in  the  past;  the  present  was  blink,  save  in 
the  keen  reality  and  yet  half-concealed  pang  of  parting.  I  have  said  “  half- 
concealed  :”  not  a  word  of  sorrow  was  spoken  between  my  second  mother  and 
myself.  Each  felt  the  strange  influence  of  the  presence  of  the  nurse,  and  of  that 
presence  being  a  secret  yet  to  be  discovered.  I  turned  for  a  moment  at  the  hall- 
door,  as  the  trunks  were  being  carried  out,  felt  myself  strained  in  one  long 
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ombra-:e,  heard  a  low  murmur  of  prayer  aud  blessing,  and,  amidst  the  clatter  of 
wheels,  was  being  driven  away  with  my  head  supported  on  my  companion’s  iirm. 
I  was  weaker  than  1  ex{)eoted,  and  only  roused  myself  as  we  approached  the  city 
and  a  block  of  carriages  stopped  the  way  in  Fleet-street. 

The  wharf  in  Upper  Thames-street,  where  the  IJristol  packet  lay,  was  reached 
by  a  steep  aud  unevenly-paved  rcadway  beneath  a  heavy  arch  of  blackened  timber. 
As  we  threaded  some  narrow  turnings  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  lly  turned  such 
sudden  corners,  and  clattered  down  such  abrupt  aud  craggy  hills,  that  we  had 
enough  to  do  to  keep  our  seats ;  and  the  effort  necessary  to  jirevent  iny  being 
f  hakcu  from  side  to  side  of  the  crazy  vehicle,  together  with  some  anxiety  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  luggage,  which  threatened  every  moment  to  crash  through  the 
roof,  did  much  to  restore  me  by  tba  subslitutiou  of  one  preieut  absorbing  excite¬ 
ment  for  another  which  had  in  it  less  of  the  lu  licroun 

The  terrible  cin  we  made  was  in  itself  a  strange  chinge  from  the  surr^/unding 
murmur  in  those  great  thoroughfares  where  the  sound  of  wheels  made  distinctions 
of  noise  impossible ;  for  we  li:id  luldenly  entered  a  neighbourhood  where  at  that 
early  hour,  and  probably  throughout  the  day,  the  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
echoing  footfalls  of  some  few  passengers.  One  or  two  (puaint  old  city  churchyards, 
with  tall,  dusty-looking  trees  waving  their  boughs  over  the  black  iron  railings 
which  protected  the  graves  from  the  footway — trees  whose  late  autumn  leaves 
had  for  many  a  year  choked  up  every  nook  to  which  the  wind,  circulating 
draughtily  through  narrow  p-assiges,  had  swept  them,  to  lie  and  rot  in  mouldering 
heaps  ;  queer  old  jiorches,  where  leaden-headed  cherubs  looked  blankly  down  from 
amidst  dirty  carvings  of  fruit  aud  flowers ;  great,  high,  silent  houses,  where  the 
blinds  hung,  faded  and  yellow,  at  windows  opaque  with  outer  dust,  converted  into 
mud  by  the  mists  of  hot,  wet  summer  nights — these  things  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  remarking  when,  through  the  sudden  lurch  caused  hy  a  defeclive  gutter,  one 
of  nay  boxes  fell  off  the  carriage  and  into  the  deep  doorway  of  a  wholesale  pickle- 
warehouse,  whence  it  was  only  restored  after  a  sharp  dispute  between  the  driver 
aud  a  drunken  porter,  who  sat  down  upau  it,  stolidly  declaring  that  it  had  been 
delivered  into  bis  custody. 

The  rain,  which  had  been  falling  sluggishly  all  night,  seemed  to  rise  in  mist, 
which,  in  the  warm,  close  atmosphere  of  city  streets,  made  everything  damp  and 
dim.  Turning  down  the  heavy  gateway  leading  to  the  wliarf,  we  seemed  to  enter 
a  well  supplied  by  a  hot  spring,  the  steam  from  the  vessel  at  the  (puay  making  the 
distance  still  less  discernible.  Having  dismissed  the  lly,  Marie  discovered  a  porter, 
to  whose  care  she  consigned  two  of  the  trunks,  and,  following  him  to  the  boat, 
left  me  to  take  care  of  the  rest  of  our  luggage  until  her  return.  I  was  standing 
under  a  sort  of  shed,  w'here  b.iles  of  merchandise,  casks,  aud  crates  were  heaped 
together  amidst  broken  iron  and  old  cables,  w'hen  1  saw  a  man  looking  furtively 
abait,  as  if  in  search  of  somebody  of  whom  to  make  an  inquiry.  He  was  an  old 
man,  but  with  an  appearance  which  might  easily  have  enabled  him  to  pass  for  not 
more  than  fifty,  dressed  in  a  large  travelling-cloak,  somewhat  worn  and  faded, 
and  a  cap  of  foreign  &hap)C  pulled  down  over  his  ears  and  forehead.  With  his 
closely-shorn,  but  still  not  perfectly  clean,  face,  wrinkled  aud  puckered  into  an 
expression  of  wistful  iiiepiiry,  ho  stood  holding  a  paper  in  his  liaud,  and  looking 
round  occasionally,  as  though  to  discover  some  place  to  wiiieh  it  bore  the  direction, 
so  that,  as  he  happened  to  glance  my  way,  aud  saw  me  staring  at  him,  he  not 
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iinniiturally  came  forwanl,  aud,  toiichiu^  Itis  oap,  haiidod  me  the  documeut,  at  the 
same  time  abkin^  me  in  I'nmcli  to  give  liim  the  iurormation  he  sought.  Although 
I  had  guessed  him  to  !«,*  a  foreigner,  I  was  scarcely  iir»]iaied  to  learn  that  he  was  a 
Frenehiiian,  fur  liis  was  a  type  of  the  nation  with  which  1  had  bad  no  previous 
acquaintance,  'rotally  without  the  fine  liueamenis  or  graceful  hearing  of 
M.  Lerautl — with  neither  the  small,  slim,  active  figure,  nor  the  grosser  and  more 
Htuntetl  proi><)itiuns  of  some  others  of  his  countrymen — without  even  the  olive 
cheek,  and  daik,  restless  eye  which  characterise  them  when  other  peculiarities  are 
wanting — he  might  have  been  a  native  of  any  place  rather  than  of  France  or 
Kttgland.  His  round  face,  alnrost  colourless,  and  somewhat  r/rfyed  hy  age — his  rather 
thick-set,  stooping  figure — his  coarse  aud  ungloved  hands — his  generally  unde- 
rnonstrative,  if  nut  stealthy,  apiieaniuce — ullered  no  {luiut  on  which  to  dwell  as  an 
e.xpression  tf  individuality  either  ill-looking  or  the  reverse.  1  was  about  to 
read  the  direction  on  the  paper  in  rny  h.uid,  when  he  commenced  speaking,  and, 
by  a  gesture  and  a  shrug  of  the  sheuMera,  stamped  his  nationality  at  once. 

Mademoiselle  should  know,  Le  said,  that  he  wrs  a  stranger  in  Ljudon,  and,  of 
a  truth,  in  England — that  he  had  come  to  go  to  tte  place  indicated  there — to  a 
steamboat  which  was  about  to  make  the  sea-voyage  to  Cornwall — that  it  started 
from  a  quay  near  to  that  where  he  rtiidcred  hiutself. 

I  replied  that  he  was  on  the  quay  itself,  aud  that  the  bjat  was  now  abort  to 
start;  whereupon  he  took  off  his  wet  aud  W'eather-heaten  cap,  disclosing  his 
closely-cropped  hair  of  grizzled  black,  bowed  profoundly,  aud  volubly  expressed 
hU  thanks. 

As  he  turned  tuw.ards  the  gateway  again,  I  thought  he  might  have  mistaken 
my  meaning,  but  coming  b.  ck  presently  with  a  very  worn  aud  imty  valise,  ho 
p'a.od  it  on  the  ground  near  my  own  boxes,  aud  seemed  thereby  to  place  himself 
under  my  guidance,  with  such  a  quiet  a^suiacce  of  its  being  jierfectly  just  and 
natural  for  me  to  accept  the  trust,  that  1  became  somewhat  concerned,  and  iudi- 
cateil  that  I  was  merely  waiting  for  a  Ci^mpanion,  who  would  presently  return. 

It  was  well,  he  said,  that  mademoisello  was  accompanied  by  a  gentleman, 
lleliai  understood  that  it  was  a  dilUoult  and  dangen  us  voyage,  not  to  be  en- 
countereil  alone  by  a  lady  who  seemeil  to  need  repose ;  for  liiiuhclf,  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  journey,  but  hud  come  on  urgent  business,  tlelajed  a  week  Ix'youd  the  time 
by  aiTairs  in  Paris — affairs  of  law,  in  which  he  had  been  abused,  liis  pas.'iport, 
oven,  bad  been  obtained  with  dillicnlty  ;  it  was  not  needed  here,  however.  Rah  ! 
it  might  lie  there  in  his  pocket-book  ;  nevertheless,  without  doubt,  1  might  sie  it. 
Yea  '1  here  it  was,  aud  there  was  the  desetiption  of  himself;  there  his  name — 
“Jean  Dufoiir.” 

It  was  well  that  1  h.ad  not  taken  the  pajx-r  from  Lis  hand  as  he  unfolded  it  and 
IKiinted  to  the  words  as  ho  mentioned  them,  for  I  should  inevitably  have  drop[>ed 
it  in  the  gutter,  which  was  now  flowing  rapidly  down  towards  ihe  river.  I  was 
struck  with  such  dire  confusion  that  he  lookwl  up  sur|>riBed,  aud,  with  some 
murmureil  apology,  replaceil  the  old  pocket-liook  and  its  contents  in  a  breast¬ 
pocket.  Marie,  cuming  up  presently  with  the  jK^rter,  found  me  looking  anxious 
aud  alarmeil,  still  with  the  vague  dread  of  a  secret  wliich  it  might  lie  dangerous 
to  reveal. 

Unless  there  were  two  men  lje<u'iug  the  name  of  Jeau  Dufour,  and  the  journey 
could  be  a  mere  coincidence,  here  was  the  uncle  of  whom  she  had  spoken,  urged  by 
a  message  which  ])eriuilted  no  delay. 
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II.— THi:  I'OI'Jl  MAUIKS. 

.MAi;v  rr.F.MiNd,  maky  livixgstox,  aiahv  hktox,  mauy  setox, 
MAID-S  OF  HOXOFIl  To  MAllY,  </UFFN'  OF  SCOTS. 

I. — M.VUY  1  I.K.MISC. 

Four  little  girla  of  noble  birth,  bearing  the  same  baptismal  name  as  their 
infant  sovcrtigu  lady,  Mary,  (ineen  of  Scots,  ami  nearly  of  the  same  age,  were 
chosen  by  the  queen-mother,  Mary  of  la)rraine,  widow  of  tlamos  V.,  to  bo  the 
compinions,  playfellows,  and  maid,s  of  honour  of  her  royal  daughter,  with 
whom  they  w'ere  all  educated,  learning  everything  she  learned,  and  of  the 
ranie  masters. 

The  names  of  these  young  ladies  were  illary  Fleming,  Mary  Livingston,  Mary 
lleton,  and  ^lary  Setou. 

Mary  Fleming,  with  whoso  life  v.’o  commence,  was  the  daughter  of  Malcolm, 
third  Lord  Fleming,  Lord  C!haniberlain  of  Scotland,  by  his  mairiagc  with  the 
daughter  of  King  .lames  IV.,  by  .Janet  Kennedy,  called  L;uly  llothwell. 

Jjady  Fleming  obtained  the  ap(K>iutment  of  governos — or  lady  mistress,  as  it  was 
termed — to  the  infant  (lueen,  to  whom  she  was,  in  fact,  aunt,  by  the  illegitimate 
blood.  Mary  Fleming  became  fatherless  at  a  very  tender  age,  for  Ixjrd  Fleming 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  I’iukie,  bravely  fighting  in  defence  of  his  queen  and 
country  against  the  Kiiglish  invaders. 

'I'he  young  queen,  with  her  four  Maries,  her  governess,  L.ady  Fleming,  her  pre¬ 
ceptors,  lord  keepers,  and  ollicers  of  state,  was  at  that  time  residing  in  the  jiictu- 
renpie  islet  of  Inchmahome,  in  the  lake  of  Meiiteith,  whither  they  had  been 
removed  for  security  on  the  invasion  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  endeavoured, 
by  devastating  Scotland  with  lire  and  sword,  to  compel  t^ueen  Mary  to  bo  given 
in  marriage  to  his  royal  nephew,  Kdward  AT. 

In  consequence  of  this  rough  wooing,  and  the  treasonable  collusion  of  several 
members  of  the  Scotch  aristocracy  with  the  English  government,  the  queen-mother 
lesolved  on  sending  her  daughter,  the  young  queen,  to  France,  for  greater  safety 
and  the  completion  of  her  educatUn,  together  with  her  young  classmates  and 
playmates,  the  four  Maries. 

'I’hey  were  all  brought  from  the  priory  of  Inchmahome  the  last  day  of  P'ebruary, 
1548-9,  to  the  royal  fortress  of  Dumbarton,  a  strong  castle  built  on  the  loftiest 
peak  of  the  cleft  mountain  which  commands  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

Ill  this  bleak  jdace  the  little  Mary  Fleming  remained  with  her  widowed 
mother,  their  young  queen,  and  the  other  Maries,  during  the  whole  of  that  spring 
.and  the  greater  jiart  of  the  summer,  waiting  for  the  French  .admiral,  Villegaignon, 
and  the  galleys  that  were  to  transport  them  to  France.  At  length  the  sails  of  the 
long-expected  licit  were  Been  entering  the  Clyde.  All  was  bustle  and  preparation 
in  the  r  yal  fortre.-s  for  the  immediate  depariure  of  the  juvenile  sovereign  and  her 
suite.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1549,  they  all  embarked,  with  a  favourable  wind; 
but  directly  they  got  out  to  sea  eiicouutered  foul  weather,  iiiid  were  dreadfully 
tosseii  and  I  e.iteu  about  on  the  perilous  ceast  of  Hretagiie  for  many  days,  and  the 
ladies  and  children  suffenil  exeessively  from  sea-siekuess. 

I'l^ry  Fleming  ha<l  not  to  endure,  like  her  royal  mistress  aud  her  young 
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aiMCciatti  Mary  Belon,  the  pangs  of  separation  from  a  beloved  mother,  for  La<l7 
ETetuing  saileil  with  them  in  quality  of  governess  to  the  little  queen — a  post  for 
which  her  ladyship,  whatever  might  have  been  her  accomplishments,  appears  to 
have  been  ill  q<ialilied,  for,  instead  of  setting  a  laudable  example  of  patience  and 
courage  during  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  the  stormy  voyage,  she  wearied  the 
French  admiral  with  her  complaints  and  cries,  and  incessant  demands  that  her 
royal  charge,  the  other  children,  :uid  herself,  should  be  lauded,  and  allowed  to 
remain  on  shore  till  calm  weather.  M.  de  Villegaignou,  having  vainly  explained 
to  her  the  impossibility  of  complying  with  her  requisition,  at  last  became  so 
greatly  irritate  1  by  her  importunity  us  to  Ijse  his  temper,  and  told  her,  in  any¬ 
thing  but  courteous  terms,  “  that  she  coti'd  not  land,  but  must  either  go  to  E'rance 
or  drown  by  the  way." 

Fortunately  they  escaped  the  Euglioh  sqtiadron  which  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
Protector  Somerset  to  intercept  and  capture  the  young  queen,  auu  ••vas  seen 
hovering  off  St.  Abb’s  Head  the  night  the  galleys  got  out  to  sea,  and  but  for  their 
g.ing  by  a  different  course,  and  the  stormy  weather  which  ensueJ,  would  probably 
have  taken  the  royal  Mary  and  her  four  little  Maries  to  Loudon,  instead  of 
ullowing  tlmm  to  pursue  their  voyage  to  France. 

After  tossing  about  for  thirteen  days  in  th3  greatest  danger  on  the  rocky  coast 
of  Bretagne,  the  royal  galley  with  its  precious  fieight  ran  into  the  little  port  of 
Itoscoff,  at  that  time  a  nest  of  pirates.  The  next  day,  August  the  20th,  the 
illustrious  young  travellers  enterwl  the  city  of  Morlaix,  where  they  were  lodged  in 
the  Dominican  convent,  and  reposed  two  days  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  and 
indisposition  caust*d  by  their  long,  stormy  voyage.  They  all  attended  a  public 
service  of  thanksgiving  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  on  the  morrow,  where  2’e 
J>tum  was  sung  for  their  escape  from  the  peril  of  captuie  or  wreKik. 

Mary  Fleming,  ou  account  of  her  relationship  to  the  queen,  and  being  the 
daughter  of  the  lady  mistress,  had,  of  course,  the  place  of  honour  next  the  person 
of  her  royal  mistress  ou  all  public  occasions. 

Unfortunately,  Lady  Fleming,  who  was  “  a  beautiful  woman  without  discre¬ 
tion" — most  unfit  for  a  governess— excited  great  scandal  by  the  levity  of  her 
behaviour  with  the  King  of  E'rauce,  which  so  offended  both  the  queen,  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  and  the  Duchess  do  ^’IdeIltinoi8,  Henry’s  reigning  favourite,  that  the 
queen-mother  of  Scotland  fouud  it  exiiedieiit,  after  a  time,  to  depose  her  from 
her  office  and  rt“call  her  to  Scotland. 

Mary  E'lemiug  was  thus  deprived  of  her  mother’s  company  and  protection,  and 
all  the  privileges  and  indulgences  she  bad  hitherto  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  her 
pre-eminence  in  the  young  queen’s  household  ;  nor  was  this  all,  for  she  was  now 
subjected  to  the  iron  yoke  of  the  new  governess,  Madame  de  Parois,  a  rigid 
devotee  and  querulous  valetudinarian,  w  ho  had  been  apipoiuted  by  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  Queen  Mary’s  uncle,  to  supply  La<]y  Fleming’s  pla.e,  as  tlio  most  decided 
contrast  he  could  find  in  conduct  and  character  to  her. 

As  this  woman  nearly  tonneiiied  the  little  queen  to  death  with  her  ill  temjier 
and  tyranny,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  four  Scotch  Maries,  who  were  also 
her  pupils,  fated  much  loetter  than  their  young  royal  mistress  under  her  domi¬ 
nation.  The  pretty,  volatile  Mary  E'lemieig,  as  the  daughter  of  so  improper  a  lady 
as  the  dhgiaced  Scotch  goverue<s,  was  sure  to  be  an  especial  mark  for  })ersecution 
and  insult — more  particularly  when  it  became  known  that  Lady  Fleming  had 
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borne  a  son  soon  after  her  return  to  Scotland,  of  whom  tha  Kin"  of  France  was 
the  repuletl  father. 

Even  at  that  tender  age,  her  mother’s  indiscretion  must  have  been  a  .scriotai 
disadvantage  to  Mary  Fleming,  by  reviving  the  story  of  her  grandmother’s  frailty, 
and  furnishing  censorious  and  uncharitable  ixxiidc  wiih  an  excuse  for  predicting 
“  that  the  would  prove,  like  them,  more  fair  than  goo<l.”  No  evil  has,  however,  leen 
reported  of  Mary  Fleming  at  the  gay  court  t>f  France.  She  learmd  all  the  acco:u- 
plishiiients  there  with  her  young  royal  mistress  which  were  considered  suitable  for 
ladies  of  the  most  elevated  rank  to  acquire,  and,  like  tiiieen  Mary,  took  especial 
delight  in  music,  dancing,  and  ornamental  needlework,  in  which  she  and  all  the 
associate  Maries  greatly  excelled. 

Having  shared  the  splendour  of  tiuecn  Mary’s  happy  days  in  France,  and 
her  affliction  on  the  untimely  death  of  the  young  king  her  husband,  Jilaiy 
Fleming  returned  to  Scotland  with  her  on  the  tlOth  of  August,  15C1,  after  eleven 
years’  absence  from  her  native  land. 

The  change  from  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  the  polite  court  of  France 
to  the  semi-barbarism  of  impoverished  and  half-l’uritanise<l  .Scotland  was  probably 
still  more  displeasing  to  Mary  Fleming  than  to  her  royal  mistress;  f  r  the  (puen 
was  endued  with  the  noble  and  heroic  qualities  of  a  great  mind ;  the  beautiful 
maid  of  honour  was  a  vain,  light-minded  cofiuette,  who  regarded  plcasiire  and 
personal  admiration  as  the  princiiKil  objects  of  woman's  life. 

The  first  mortitioatiou  that  befell  the  queen  and  her  Maries  on  their  lauding 
at  Leith,  in  the  midst  of  the  thick  fog  which  prevailed  at  their  arrival,  was  the 
appearance  of  the  miserable  hackneys  and  ponies,  with  villanous  old  saddles  and 
bridles,  which  had  been  provided  by  the  Lord  James,  Prior  of  St.  Andrew’s,*  and 
his  colleagues  to  convey  them  to  llolyrood. 

These  are  not  the  equestrian  appointments  to  which  1  have  been  accustomed,” 
observed  the  queen,  “  but  it  behoves  me  to  arm  myself  with  jratience.” 

“  The  same  evening,”  records  llrantome,  “  there  came  under  her  window  five 
or  six  hundred  ragamufflns  of  that  town,  who  gave  her  a  concert  'of  the  vilest 
fiddles  and  little  rebecs,  which  are  os  bad  as  they  can  be  in  tl.at  country, 
and  accompanied  them  with  singing  psalms,  but  so  wretchedly  out  of  tune  that 
nothing  could  be  worse.  Ah,  what  melody  it  was  I  what  a  lullaby  for  the  night  1” 

These  solemn  serenaders  were  the  minstrels  and  musicians  of  the  congregation;^ 
and,  encouraged  by  the  courteous  acknowledgments  of  the  youthful  sovereign, 
they  perseveringly  repeateti  their  disconlant  performances  for  many  nights. 

One  of  the  four  Maries,  probably  the  flippant  Mary  Fleming,  silly  reminded 
her  royal  mistress  of  the  favourite  text  on  which  Moutluc,  the  Bishop  of  Valance, 
had  been  accustomed  to  enlarge  in  his  exhortations  to  her  and  her  ladies  at  the 
court  of  France — “  Is  any  one  merry,  let  him  sing  iisalms” — and  asked  “  if  this 
were  a  specimen  of  the  enlivening  melody  he  recommendcil  V” 

“  Alas !”  replied  the  queen,  “  this  is  no  place  for  mirth ;  it  is  with  difficulty  I 
am  able  to  repress  my  tears.” 

These  lugubrious  beginnings  were,  however,  succeeded  by  public  rejoicings  for 
the  return  of  the  fair  young  sovereign,  and  festivities  took  place  in  which  the 
four  Maries  enjoyed  a  reasonable  share  of  pleasure.  The  evening  after  the  queen 


*  The  queen’s  illegitioiRte  brother,  afterwards  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Regent  of  Seolkncd. 
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had  made  her  state  procession  to  Edinburgh  Castle  she  gave  her  first  grand  cnter- 
taiuiueut  to  her  Scottish  nobles  and  ladies.  Old  Holyroo<l  wore  a  new  face  on 
the  occasion,  being  gaily  replenished  with  the  costly  hangings  and  furniture  she 
had  brought  witl>  her  from  France.  Tlie  rushes  on  the  lloors  hail  boeu  swept 
away,  and  superseded,  for  the  first  lime,  by  the  luaury  of  car|x*t3.  Pictorial 
tapestry  and  arras  of  cl  Ah  of  gold  were  on  the  walls ;  marble  tables,  sup()orted 
on  carved  and  gilded  frames,  were  set  out  with  the  newly-imported  luxury  of 
porcelain  vases  filled  with  flowers,  and  crystal  flagons  filleil  with  j)erfumed  waters. 
Horologes  that  chimed  the  hours  were  there  iu  gold  and  silver  chased  cases, 
adorned  with  gems  arranged  in  devices  and  mottoes.  Chess-tables  of  ebony  and 
ivory,  with  exquisite  statuettes  of  kings,  queens,  bishops,  knights,  foitroises, 
and  men-at-arms  of  the  riviU  colours,  were  placed  in  order  of  battle.  Cabinets  of 
Venetian  filigree  in  silver,  and  others  worked  over  in  patterns  with  Dutch 
beads,  interspersed  with  seed-pearls  by  the  skilful  and  industrious  fingers  of 
the  queen  aud  her  four  Maries,  wlm  devoted  several  hours  every  day  to  assist 
their  royal  mistress  in  the  elaborate  pieces  of  ornamental  needlework  in  which 
she  took  such  great  delight.  Dancing,  music,  aud  cards  formed  the  usual 
entertainments  at  the  (jneen’s  evening  receptions  at  llolyrood.  The  dinner  hour 
was  twelve  o’clock,  aud  the  queen's  ladies  dined  in  classes  at  separate  tables.  'I'he 
four  Maries  dined  at  the  first  table,  with  the  queen’s  French  governess,  Madame 
de  Briante,  Madame  de  Crig,  aud  three  French  maids  of  honour. 

They  were  allowed  one  gallon  of  wine,  among  them  all,  two  rolls  of  bread  each, 
and  the  same  diet  as  their  royal  mistress,  which  on  flesh  days  consisted  of  four 
sorts  of  soup,  aud  four  enlrt't.o,  a  piece  of  boiled  beef,  boiled  lo  n  of  mutton,  aud 
a  boiled  caix)u.  The  second  course  was  of  roast  meats,  one  joint  of  mutton,  one 
capon,  three  pullets  or  pigeons,  three  leverets  or  rabbits,  aud  two  pieces  of  bacon. 
No  sweet  dishes  are  euumeratcfl.  The  dessert  consisted  of  seven  dishes  of  fruit 
and  preserves,  aud  one  dish  of  chicory  paste. 

Suj>per,  which  was  served  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  a  rej)etitiou  of 
the  same  viands  as  at  dinner — good,  jilain,  sulwtantial  fare,  with  nothing  fanciful. 
Neither  tea,  coffee,  nor  chocolate  was  known  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  milk, 
whey,  and  ean  .wtereV  were  the  light  beverages  which  supplied  the  place  of  those 
luxuries  with  Mary  Stuart  and  her  maids  of  honour,  i'iach  of  these  ladies  had  a 
man-servant  atid  a  maid.  The  men  dined  with  an  officer  called  the  Usher  of  the 
Ladies  and  the  pansemcntkr,  an  ingenious  needleman  who  worked  the  borders  of 
dresses  aud  beds,  aud  designed  patterns. 

Their  maids  dined  at  a  separate  table  with  the  wife  of  one  of  the  queen’s 
butlers,  and  one  of  her  female  drolls,  or  fools,  cttlkd  La  Jardiniere.  'J'here  were 
several  of  these  in  Queen  Mary’s  establishment,  who  were  dresse*!  in  the  royal  livery 
— scarlet  and  yellow.  Mary  Fleming  and  her  three  associate  Maries  were  allowed 
half-a-pound  of  candles  between  them  every  night,  from  the  1st  of  November  till  the 
last  of  March,  and,  besides  this,  a  hongie  of  yellow  wax,  weighing  an  oun  ;e,  each. 

Their  salaries  on  their  return  to  Scotland  w'erc  200  livres  de  Tournois,  which 
would  be  about  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  a  year ;  but  then  they  were  clothed  at 
the  queen’s  expense,  aud  that  very  sumptuously.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  of  France,  the  lamented  consort  of  their  royal  mistress,  black  velvet 
was  delivered  from  her  wardrobe  stores  to  each  of  the  four  Maries  for  their  second 
mourning ;  also  black  cloth  for  their  riding-cloaks  aud  hoods  when  the  court  was 
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going  on  a  progress  into  tlie  country ;  and  there  were  tailors  in  the  royal  houseiiold 
who  made  their  dresses — no  greater  impropriety  than  the  employment  of  male  habit- 
makers  in  moilern  times.  They  ha<i  received  much  higher  salaries  wle  ii  Mary  was 
tiiieen  Consort  of  France,  but  considerable  reductions  were  necessarily  made  in  the 
wages  of  both  her  Scotch  and  French  ladies  on  her  return  to  Scotland,  where  the 
strictest  economy  was  practised  iu  the  (lueeu’s  household,  iu  order  not  to  exceed 
her  reduce*!  income. 

With  walking,  hunting,  hawking,  and  shooting  at  the  butts  on  fine  days,  and 
embroidery,  reading,  and  music  when  the  weather  tlid  not  allow  of  out-door  occu¬ 
pations,  tiueeii  Mary’s  maid.sof  honour  lei  a  p'easant  life  iu  Seotland,  even  though 
they  lacked  some  of  the  gaieties  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  France. 

There  was  dancing  every  night  wh.en  the  queen  was  will  and  merrily  disposed, 
and  occasionally  masks,  in  which  the  gcnilemeu  of  the  household,  both  Seob  h  and 
F'rcnch,  and  such  of  the  nobility  as  did  no;  regard  such  aum.sements  in  tlie  light 
of  deadly  sins,  to^k  jiart. 

Mary  Fleming  ri“ceivcd  from  her  royal  mistress.  In  May,  l.'j02,  a  i/ciwit,  or 
facing,  of  a  coat  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  some  time  afterwards  a  mantle  of  white 
taffety,  made  iu  the  Spanish  fashion  ;  and.  in  15('5,  a  mantle  of  black  taiVity. 

After  the  audacious  intrusion  of  the  enamoured  French  jioet  (Uia.stellar  into 
the  queen’s  bedchamber,  Mary  Fleming  was  chorea  by  tlie  queen  to  sleep  wit  h  her, 
in  order  to  prevent  such  rash  attempts  from  others  for  the  time  to  come,  and  also 
to  disarm  scandal. 

Mary  FKnnirig  is  said  to  have  borne  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  her  royal 
mistress,  and  to  hive  been  the  most  beautiful  of  the  four  Maries. 

On  the  occasion  of  (iuecn  Mary  opening  in  person  the  first  assembly  of  the 
Three  Flstates  of  Scotland,  convened  by  her  after  her  return  to  her  own  re  dm,  the 
rode  from  Holyrood  in  state,  .attended  by  her  hulies,  all  iu  full  dress,  and  took  her 
seat  on  the  throne  in  the  Parliament  H.all,  hiving  exchanged  her  widow’s  dress,  or 
“  Jtuil  weed,”  as  it  was  callcHl,  for  her  royid  robes  and  regalia.  The  four  Manes, 
who,  as  her  jiersonal  attendants,  had  been  confined  by  the  rigour  of  etiquette  to  wear 
black  aud  white  while  the  queen  appeared  in  her  widow’s  mourning,  now  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  donning  their  French  finery,  und  shone  forth  in 
rich  colours  .and  glittering  jewels,  to  the  gnat  i'ldignation  of  Rr.ox,  whose  hostility 
to  his  fair  sovereign  and  contcmjit  for  her  sex  break  forth  iu  the  following 
unsavoury  observatio.a : — “  Such  stinking  pride  of  avomcii  as  was  seen  in  this 
parliament  was  never  before  seen  in  Scotland.  All  things  misl  ked  the  preachers  ; 
they  simke  boldly  against  the  t.argatting  of  their  t.aiL>,  .and  against  the  test  of  their 
vanity,  which  they  aflirnied  shouhi  provoke  God’s  veiigeauce,  not  only  against  these 
foolish  women,  but  against  the  whole  rea'm,  and  (specially  against  thofe  that  main¬ 
tained  them  iu  that  odious  abusing  of  things  th  it  miglit  liive  bc'en  better  bestowed. 
Articles  w'ere  presented  for  order  to  be  taken  for  ajiparel,  and  for  reformation  of 
other  enormities,  but  all  w'as  scripped  at” — treated  with  condign  contempt,  as 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  commercial  and  working  classes. 

In  short,  sumptuary  law's  had  had  their  date,  and  the  ladies  got  the  better  of 
the  preachers  in  the  matter  of  costume.  Like  Cato  in  Ifs  opposition  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Oppian  law  at  Rome,  Ivnox  found  himself  iu  an  unsupported  minority  on 
the  delicate  subject  of  a  Ijadies’-dress  Reform-bill. 

“Tbe  targatting  of  their  tails,”  which  so  exceedingly  offended  the  great 
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reformer,  waa  tlio  new  French  fashion  of  finisiiing  the  comers  of  court  trains  with 
taesels  of  fine  goldsmith’s  filigree-work.  Sinall  bells  were  in  some  instances 
attached  to  these,  which  produced  a  tinkling  sound  when  the  fair  wearers  itoved, 
and  were  regarded  as  most  heretical  vanities  by  the  divines  of  the  Geneva  school. 

It  was,  however,  to  no  more  purpose  thattargats  were  more  anathematised  from 
the  pulpit  by  .John  Knox  in  those  days  than  crinolines  arc  censured  in  our  own  by 
the  public  press ;  they  were  the  fashion,  and  the  belles  of  Maty  Stuart’s  totirt 
persisted  in  wearing  them,  and  Mary  Fleming  among  the  rest. 

One  day,  .John  Knox  having  been  dismissed  from  the  <iue:u’s  closet  for  Lis 
impertinence  to  her  majesty,  persisted  in  w.aitiiig  nearly  an  hour  in  her  ptivy 
chandler,  into  which  it  opened,  till  her  confeieucc  wiih  his  friend  the  laird  of 
Dun  was  concluded.  Then,  finding  that  the  nobUtnen  and  gentlemen  of  the  royal 
household  eschewed  his  company,  and,  though  the  majority  of  them  were  members 
of  his  congregation,  behaved  as  strangely  as  if  they’  had  never  steu  him  before,  he, 
with  some  lack  of  moral  justice,  left  their  follies  and  fopp-rits  uncastigated,  and 
proceeded  to  vent  his  di.-pleisure  on  the  unoffending  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  and 
the  maids  of  honour.  These  were  sitting  there  iu  all  their  gorgeous  apparel,  which 
he  espying,  said,  merrily,  “  Oh,  fair  ladies,  how  pleasant  were  this  life  of  yours  if  it 
should  ever  abide,  and  then  in  the  end  you  might  pass  to  heaveu  with  all  this  gay 
gear!  But  fie  upon  that  knave  Detth !  that  wnll  come,  whether  you  will  or  not, 
and,  when  ho  has  laid  on  his  arrest,  the  foul  worms  will  be  busy  with  this  flesh,  be  it 
never  so  fair  and  tender ;  and  the  silly  soul,  I  fear,  shall  be  so  feeble  that  it  cau 
ueither  carry  with  it  gold,  garnishing,  targattiug,  pearl,  nor  pre.ious  stoues.” 

It  mest  unfortunately  happened  soon  after  that  the  queen’s  French  apothecary 
seduced  a  young  countrywoman  of  his  belonging  to  the  royal  household,  and 
persuado'd  his  victim  to  endeavour  to  conceal  the  consequences  of  their  guilt  by 
murdering  the  infant ;  but  its  cries  having  been  beard,  both  parties  were  tried, 
convicted  of  the  crime,  and,  being  condemned  to  die,  were  Lunged  in  the  High 
Street  at  Edinburgh.  On  this  tragedy  the  popular  ballad  of  “  Mary  Hamilton”  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded,  which  was  written  by  an  anonymous  poet,  who, 
deceived,  perhaps,  by  Knox’s  vituperations,  has  transformed  the  French  heroine  of 
the  tale  into  one  of  the  noble  Scotch  maids  of  honour  without  being  correctly 
informed  of  their  surnames.  The  following  quatrain  has  led  to  a  vulgar  error  on 
the  subject ; — 

“Yestreen  the  queen  Lsd  four  Maries, 

This  night  she’ll  have  but  three  : 

There  was  Mary  Deton,  and  Mary  Stton, 

And  Mary  Carmichael,  and  me.” 

Keither  a  Mary  Hamilton*  nor  a  Mary  Carmichael  was  ever  included  among  the 
catalogue  of  Queen  Mary’s  female  attendants. 

The  queen’s  fotir  Maries  remained  undiminiahed.  The  severe  illness  which 
attacked  the  queen  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1503,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
seriously  aggravated  by  the  distress  of  mind  caused  by  this  dreadful  occurrence, 
and  the  comments  which  were  made  upon  it  by  the  ever-inimical  preachers. 

In  consequence  of  the  incessant  fuliniuatious  of  John  Knox  against  the  sinful - 

•  This  imaginary  lady,  however,  figures  .as  one  of  the  heroines  of  that  accomplished  author, 
Whyte  Melville,  Esq.,  in  his  fascinating  romance  of  “The  (jueen’s  Maries,”  which  is  warmly 
recommended  to  our  readers. 
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ness  of  dancing,  ihat  exhilarating  exarciso  Lad  been  a  good  deal  dUconlinued  at 
the  court  of  Ilolyroodj.but,  ou  the  queen’s  recovering  from  her  dangerous  illmes, 
she  gave  a  grand  ball  and  entertainment  on  Twelfth  Day,  and  initiate  1  the  Scotch 
nobles  and  ladies  into  that  attractive  French  Christmas  game  callel  the  “Feast 
of  the  Beau,”  from  which  the  English  custom  of  drawing  for  king  and  queen  has 
been  derived.  AVhoever  happened  to  get  the  beau  which  was  concealed  in  the 
Twelfthcake  was  entitled  to  bo  treated  with  the  honours  of  regality  that  evening. 
The  beau  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  beautiful  Mary  Fleming  on  this  occasion ;  and 
Queen  Mary,  to  do  honour  to  her  fair  young  kinswoman,  indulgently  arrayed  htr 
in  her  own  royal  robes,  and  decorated  her  with  a  profusion  of  her  choicest  jewels, 
wearing  none  herself  that  the  (^iieen  of  the  Beau  might  shine  ^'teerlcss. 

Randolph,  the  English  ambassador,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  an  actiro 
flirtation,  as  it  would  now  bo  styled,  with  Mary  Beton,  writes  the  following 
animated  account  of  this  evening  to  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  favourite : — 

“  Touching  the  state  of  things  here,  it  may  please  your  lordship  to  know  that 
the  queen  hath  recovered  much  of  her  health.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  all 
in  health  and  merry,  which  your  lordship  should  have  seen  if  you  had  been  hero 
upon  Tuesday,  at  the  great  solemnity  and  royal  estate  of  the  (iucen  of  the  Bean. 

“  Fortune  was  so  favourable  to  fair  Fleming,  that,  if  she  could  have  seen  to  have 
judged  of  her  virtue  and  beauty  as  blindly  as  she  went  to  work  and  chose  her  at 
adventure,  she  would  sooner  have  made  her  a  queen  for  life  than  for  one  only  day 
to  exalt  her  so  high,  and  then  not  to  leave  her  in  the  state  she  found  her.  There 
lacked  only  for  so  noble  a  heart  a  worthy  icitlm  to  endue  her  with,  'lhat  day 
was  to  be  seen  how  fit  a  match  she  would  be  were  she  to  contend  cither  with 
Venus  in  beauty,  Minerva  in  wit,  or  Juno  in  worldly  wealth — having  the  two 
former  by  nature,  and  of  the  third  so  much  as  is  contained  in  this  realm  at  her 
command  and  free  disposition.  The  treasure  of  Solomon,  I  trow,  was  not  to  be 
compared  to  that  which  hanged  upon  her  back.  Happy  was  it  for  this  realm  that 
her  reign  endured  no  longer.  Two  such  sights  in  one  state  in  so  good  accord  I 
believe  were  never  seen  as  to  behold  these  worthy  queens  possess,  without  envy, 
one  kingdom,  both  upon  a  day. 

“  The  Queen  of  the  Bean  was  that  day  in  a  gown  of  cloth  of  silver — her  head, 
her  neck,  her  shoulders,  and  the  rest  of  her  body  so  beset  with  stones  that” 

— here  he  saucily  mocks  Queen  Mary’s  regal  style  of  speaking — “  more  in  our 
whole  jewel-house  were  not  to  be  found. 

“  Queen  Mary  was  herself,”  he  goes  on  to  state,  “  appareled  that  day  in 
colours  white  and  black ;  no  other  jewel  or  gold  about  her  but  the  ring  I  brought 
her  from  the  queen’s  majesty,  Elizabeth,  hanging  at  her  breast,  with  a  lace  of 
white  and  black  about  her  neck.  The  cheer  of  that  day  was  great.” 

The  festivity  concluded  by  his  excellency  dancing  with  Queen  Mary,  who  • 
re-asserted  her  regal  rank  and  pre-eminence  in  her  own  court  by  claiming  him  for 
her  partner. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  Mary  Fleming  made  a  conspicuous  appearance  was 
at  the  gay  Shrovetide  banquet  at  Holyrood  the  same  year,  where  she  and  her  three 
associate  namesakes  served  the  queen  at  table,  who  chose  to  be  v/aited  upon  by 
them  instead  of  her  officers  of  state. 

The  four  Maries  had,  on  their  return  to  Scotland,  united  in  making  a  vow 
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not  to  marry  until  their  royal  mistreea  had 'set  them  the  example  by  coulractiug 
matrimony  with  some  one  among  the  illustrious  suitors  by  whom  she  was  sought 
in  marriage.  This  rash  vow,  instead  of  inducing  their  fair  sovereign  to  gratify 
her  loving  subjects  by  choosing  a  second  consort,  seemed  more  likely  to  bind 
themselves  to  a  lifelong  period  of  celibacy,  for  the  (lueen  coutinueii  to  reject 
every  candidate  for  her  hand  without  the  slightest  consideration  of  the  celibacy 
to  which  her  own  was  dooming  her  four  namesakes  and  “  mignoHs''  as  the 
Maries  were  termed  by  the  English  ambassador.  Colleen  Mary  often  playfully 
calle<l  them  her  daughters,  though  pretty  nearly  as  old  as  herself.  As  all  but 
hlary  Si‘ton  were  now  turned  of  oue-and-tweuty,  the  Maries  were  exposed  to 
many  imj>ertiuent  pleasantries  from  tho  gallants  of  the  court  of  llolyrood  at 
the  termination  of  every  unsuccessful  negotiation  from  fcrcign  princes  for  the 
queen’s  hand. 

Mary  Fleming  had  amused  her8'‘lf,  in  ths  meantime,  by  entering  into  such 
unbc-coiuiug  flirtations  witli  two  of  the  English  diplomatists  who  visit tnl  the  court 
of  Scotland,  that  she  injured  her  maidenly  reputation.  She  bad  received  clan¬ 
destinely  the  addrcs.ses  of  Sir  Henry  S  duey,  a  man  many  years  cldi  r  tliau  herself, 
and  jilted  him  to  enter  into  a  secret  love-plight  with  Rilligrew,  the  nephew  of  the 
English  prime  minister.  Sir  William  Cecil.  Killigrew,  who  Lad  only  courted  her 
in  order  to  worm  the  secrets  of  her  royM  mistress  out  of  her — not  from  love,  as 
the  event  proved — forsook  her  to  form  a  degratling  alliance  with  a  vulgar  woman 
of  low  degree,  which  the  high-born  court  beauty  took  so  greatly  to  heart  that  she 
fell  sick  with  vexation,  although  she  was  at  the  same  time  wooed  by  the 
learned  and  eloquent  secretary  of  state.  Sir  ^^'illiam  Maitland,  lord  of  Lethiugton, 
who  had  lately  become  a  widower,  and  wtis  passionately  euamouretl  of  her. 
Randolph  makes  the  foliovt'itig  sarcastic  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  her  discarded 
admirer.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  upon  her  fadetl  and  drjxted  iippearunce,  betraying, 
as  we  suspect,  no  little  of  the  spite  of  a  disaiipointed  lover  himself,  the  ugh  at  that 
time  paying  his  deceitful  addresses  to  Mary  Beton : — 

“  Fleming,  that  was  once  so  fair,”  writes  he,  “  being  forsaken  of  all  her 
unworthy  servants  that  since  her  arrival  never  made  account  of  her,  for  heavy 
displeasure,  lieth  sore  sick,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost,  but  with  many  a  sigh 
heartily  wisheth  that  Randolph  (himself)  had  served  her,  when  Killigrew,  that 
little  spark  of  a  man,  first  moved  her  heart  to  accept  so  disloyal  a  servant,  that  so 
many  times  hath  sworn  *  that  he  should  die  for  her,’  now  hath  refused  the  pleasant 
places  and  secret  corners  of  his  mistress's  privy  chamber  to  match  him  u])Ou  the 
cook’s  daughter,  who  will  be  found  as  very  a  shrew  as  ever  came  out  of  the 
kitchen.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  maliciously  banter  Sidney,  who  was  probably  attached  to 
the  beautiful  coquette,  on  her  forgetfulness  of  him : — 

“  She  neither  remembereth  you,  nor  scarcely  acknowledgeth  that  you  are  her 
man.  Your  lordship,  therefore,  need  not  to  pride  you  of  any  such  mistress  in 
this  court ;  she  hath  found  another  whom  she  doth  love  better.  Lethington  now 
serveth  her  alone,  and  is  like,  for  her  sake,  to  run  beside  himself.  Both  day  and 
night  he  atteudeth,  he  watcheth,  he  wooeth,  his  folly  never  more  a])|iareut  than 
in  loving  her,  when  he  may  be  assureil  that,  how  muen  soever  he  make  it  her,  she 
will  always  love  another  better.  This  much  have  1  v^’ritten  for  the  worthy  praise 
of  your  noble  mistress,  who  now  being  neither  much  worth  in  beauty,  nor  greatly 
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to  be  ))raifle(l  in  virtue,  ia  content,  in  placa  of  lords  and  carls,  to  accept  to  Ler 
service  a  j>oor  pen  clerjt.” 

llandolfdi  must  certainly  have  written  under  the  influence  of  rabid  jealousy 
when  describing;  the  a3Cou)plLshe<i  lord  of  Lethingt on,  a  man  of  hij;h  family,  and 
]>rincii>al  secretary  of  state  to  the  S;ottish  <ineen,  who  occasionally  represented 
her  at  the  court  of  England,  by  a  terra  that  would  have  been  more  jiroj^rly 
apjilicable  to  a  scrivener  or  notary’s  )ireiitieo. 

Lethington’s  (tussion  for  the  beautiful  Mary  I'leraing  was  no  secret  in  the  court 
either  of  Scotland  or  England.  Uaiidolph  himself  had  written  to  the  KuglUh 
l»reniier,  Cecil,  in  the  ])reced;ng  OetoX'r,  that  “Ciueen  Mary  had  undertaken  to 
reconcile  the  feud  between  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  the  Duke  of  Chalelherault,  and 
Lcthington,  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  Mary  Fleming,  is  8Uj>iio3ed  to  favour  it.” 

Lethington  had  himself  written  to  Cecil,  in  February,  a  fantattic  letter,  the 
sole  object  of  which  was  to  confide  to  him  the  fact  that  “  he  was  under  the 
dominion  of  Cupid,  and  considereil  love  a  cure  for  all  other  ills  ” 

Lethington  was  then  forty  years  of  age.  lie  was  the  ehlest  son  and  heir  of 
old  Sir  llichard  Maitland,  of  liCthington,  fair  domain  near  Haddington,  in  East 
Lolhiau.  HU  castle,  now  calle<l  Leunor  L>ve,  is  at  present  the  scat  of  the 
Dowager  Lady  Illautyre.  Sir  llichard,  though  blind,  was  the  lord  jirivy  seal, 
and  one  of  the  moat  celebratc.1  ])oets  of  the  age.  He  addressed  a  quaint  but 
loyal  i)ocm  to  (ineen  Mary,  with  hU  New  Year’s  wishes,  on  her  return  to  her 
realm,  of  which  the  following  lines  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen : — 

“  Madame,  1  was  true  servant  of  thy  imtLer, 

And  in  her  favour  stood  aye  thankfully 
Of  my  estate,  as  well  as  any  other, 

Praying  thy  grace  1  may  received  be 
In  sic  like  favour  with  thy  majesty. 

And  though  that  I  to  serve  he  not  so  able 
As  I  was  wont,  because  I  may  not  see. 

Yet  in  my  heart  I  will  be  firm  and  stable 
To  thy  highness  with  all  fidelity, 

Aye  praying  God  for  thy  prosperity, 

And  that  1  hear  thy  people,  with  high  voice 
And  Joyful  hearts,  cryiog  continually, 

‘Viva  .Marie!  tres  nobil  Koyne  d’Kscossel”' 

Lethington  was  highly  educated  aud  deeply  versed  ia  classic  lore,  an  acoom- 
pUshei  linguist,  cloipicat,  witty,  and  icsiuuatiug  in  hU  manners,  and  accounted 
one  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  of  his  time,  but  had  proved  himself  on  various 
occasions  so  devoid  of  piiuciple,  that  Mary  Fleming,  probably  suspecting  bo 
would  be  as  false  in  love  as  be  had  been  unscrupulous  in  politics,  took  a  long 
time  to  deliberate  on  the  question  of  becoming  his  wife. 

The  treacherous  manner  in  which  he  betrayed  Queen  Mary’s  confidence,  in 
regard  to  her  intended  marriage  with  D.irnley,  to  the  English  envoy,  Throck- 
murtoa,  aud  afterrards  intrigued  with  the  traitors  in  her  cabinet  against  the 
marriage,  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  royal  lovers,  and  caused  his  dismissal 
from  his  olfice  of  secretary  of  state,  which  led  to  the  following  sarcasli:  remark 
from  llandolph,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  dated  October  Slst,  1665: — 
“  My  old  friend  I.s2thington  hath  leisure  to  make  love,  and  in  the  end,  as  wise  as 
he  is,  will  show  himself  a  very  fool  or  stark  staring  mad.” 
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JLiry  Fleming  was  apparently  callous  to  his  passion.  She  had,  according  to  a 
previous  news-letter  of  Itaudolph  to  the  English  premier,  been  exerting  her 
influence  to  obtain  the  recall  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  from  exile.  Bothwcll  was 
pardoned,  and  returned  to  Scotland  that  August ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Mary 
Fleming  postponed  her  acceptance  of  Lethingtou’s  suit  till  she  had  tried  the  power 
of  her  charms  on  the  man  in  whose  behalf  she  had  pleaded.  Bothwell,  however, 
married  the  queen's  legitimate  kinswoman.  Lady  Jean  tiordon  ;  so  Mary  Fleming 
continued  to  receive  the  persevering  addresses  of  Lethington.  But  Lethiugton 
had  lost  his  position  in  the  cabinet,  having  forfeited  the  favour  both  of  the  queen 
and  her  consort.  David  liiccio  now  performed  the  duties  of  secretary  of  state. 

Lethington  was,  consetiuently,  deeply  implicated  in  the  intrigues  for  the 
murder  of  that  unfortunate  Italian,  though  he  avoided  committing  himself 
irrevocably  with  the  queen  by  assisting  at  the  butcher  work,  and  succeeded,  in 
spite  of  Darnley’d  indignant  denunciations  of  his  treason,  in  persuading  her  of 
his  innocence. 

While  the  queen  was  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  anticipating  her  death  in  her 
approaching  conflnemeut,  she  made  t  e  following  beques’.s  to  Mary  Fleming  in 
the  testamentary  inventories*  she  execu.  1  in  June,  loGO :  — 

“  An  embroidery  of  gold. 

“All  embroidered  uouillette"  (or  wadded  pelisse). 

“  A  coiounere”  (or  jieiticost  ). 

“A  carcau’’  (a  throat  necklace  of  linked  medallions). 

“  A  chain. 

“  Seventy  yro*  gmins  of  gold  full  of  perfume." 

After  the  birth  of  the  prince,  the  queen  was,  unhappily,  iudu;td  by  the  Earl 
of  Moray,  seconded,  no  doubt,  by  the  i>eri>ua>ions  of  Mary  Fleming,  to  ^lardon 
Lethington,  and  restore  him  to  her  confiiieuce,  and,  ibially,  to  reinstate  him  in  the 
oflice  of  secretary  of  state. 

Fair  Fleming's  biography  will  be  finished  next  month. 

AcNKS  SiKICKl.ANI>. 


WERE  I  BUT  Ills  OWN  WIFE. 


Wkkk  I  but  his  own  wife,  to  guard  and  to 
guide  him, 

"1  Is  little  oi  sorrow  should  fall  on  iny  dear. 

I'd  chant  uiy  low  love- verses,  otealing  )>eside  him, 
So  faint  and  so  teuder  bis  heart  would  but  bear; 

Td  pull  the  wild  blossoms  from  vslley  tohigliluud, 
Aiid  thereat  hisfeetl  would  lay  tliim  all  down; 

Td  sing  him  the  songs  of  our  poor  strickeu  island,  I 
'till  bis  heart  was  on  tire  with  a  love  like  u.y  I 
own.  ■  I 

There’s  a  rose  by  hla  dwelling;  I’d  tend  the 
lone  treasure, 

That  he  might  hsve  llowerswhen  the  summer 
Wuuid  come ; 

There's  a  harp  in  his  hall :  1  would  wake  it's 
sweet  ii.easure, 

Fur  he  must  have  music  to  brighten  his  home. 


tVe.'e  1  hut  his  own  wife,  to  guard  and  to  guide 
him, 

Tie  little  of  sorrow  should  fall  on  my  dear ; 

For  every  kind  glance  iny  whole  life  would 
award  him — 

In  sickness  I’d  soothe, and  in  sadness  I’d  cheer 

.'ly  iieart  is  a  fount  welling  upward  for  ever — 

When  1  think  of  my  true  love,  by  night  or 
by  day, 

Tliat  lieart  aeeps  its  faitli  like  a  fast-flowing 
river, 

\t'hich  gushes  for  ever  and  sings  on  its  way. 

1  have  thoughts  full  of  ]ieaue  for  hU  soul  to 
repose  in, 

Were  1  hut  his  own  wife,  to  win  and  to  woo. 

0  sweet,  if  the  night  of  misfortune  were  closing, 

To  rise  like  the  morning  star,  darling,  for  you. 

Mauv  Uuwminu. 


*  Lately  discovered  among  the  I'reasury  liucurds  of  lAGG,  and  courteously  communicated  by 
J».ep!i  Kobertson,  Ksq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Literary  and  Autiquaiian  Uuuartmeul  of  her 
Majesty’s  liegister  House,  Kuinburgh. 
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BRADSHAW, 


Puni.ic  attention  lias  been  recently  called  to  n  very  seiiuui  fa^bion,  winch 
seems  to  be  Bpreatliug  with  dangerous  facility  now  that  certain  authorities  have 
declared  it  not  to  be  illegal.  The  re'sult  of  a  ])crsi8teneu  in  imitating  the  very 
questionable  example  of  some  of  the  jHirsous  whose  names  are  probr.bly  of  little 
importance,  aud  so  may  be  changed  with  impunity,  would  be  dire  confiuion  to  a 
large  number  of  respectable  middle-aged  jieople,  since  the  aiipeliatiens  of  inventors, 
originators,  promoters,  and  so  on,  frequently  pass  to  the  articles  iuventeil  and  in 
daily  use — articles  which  have  been  too  long  (ssenti.d  to  the  imblic  service  to  h.ave 
their  titles  rashly  interfered  with.  There  is  little  chance  cf  the  immortal  name  of 
Pickwick  being  subject  either  to  travestie  or  supersession,  so  that  the  cigar 
named  after  him,  as  a  humble  tribute  of  resixict,  may  still  bo  inquire  1  for  under 
its  widely-spread  denominatiou.  'I'hc  boots  named  after  the  two  generals  whose 
titles  are  in  themselves  a  i)art  of  the  great  history  of  the  world  are  as  little  likely 
to  be  aliccte*! ;  “  Congreves”  have  pretty  nearly  lapsed  into  the  geutrio  “  lucifer 
the  enormous  develoitmeut  of  photography  has  superseiled  the  use  of  such  distiuc- 
tious  as  “Daguerreotype"  aud  “Tulliotyiio;”  “  Cheslerlield,”  “Taglioni,”  aud 
“  Codriugtou”  coats  have  long  piissed  away  ;  and  even  “  (laribaldi”  jackets  will 
not  survive  the  ilceting  fashious  of  a  couple  of  seasons ;  but  there  are  still  so 
many  necessaries  of  civilised  life  whose  very  existences  seem  to  bo  identified  with 
the  names  of  the  original  sponsors,  that  the  probability  of  those  sponsors,  or  even 
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their  descendants  to  the  biuiuess,  changing  or  remodelling  such  names  cannot  bo 
contempl.iteJ  without  dismay. 

It  is  needless  to  nuiltijily  iii.stances,  but  imagine  Mr.  Allsopp,  by  some  sudden 
insanity  of  fa.<hion,  insisting  on  .adopting  the  name  of  I^lontesiiuieu— what  would 
be  the  nsult  of  the  liriiisfa  Public  ad  Ireasing  the  British  Publican  with  a  request 
for  a  glass,  a  pint,  a  quart,  :uay  iiuantiry  of  “  Montesquieu V”  A  glass,  }>iiit, 
or  what  not  of  “  Allsopp”  U  natural  and  iiLCOssaiy,  but  .Montesquieu'’  U  mad¬ 
ness  ;  as  well  a.sk  fur  a  i>int  or  a  Rsttle  of  Bmb  ’  in  the  name  of  “  St.  .John,” 
Bupiwsiug  the  celebrated  brewer  to  adopt,  for  jiarltuaentary  reasoao,  the  jMitronymic 
of  tiiat  brilliant  statesman,  liuigiue  a  luut  of  M jHtesquiea”  and  two  bottles 
of  “Sin j uni”  Horrible! 

The  next  supposition  to  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  lead  the  readier,  with 
some  considerate  regard  for  possible  hysteria,  is  that  in  the  possible  case  of 
“ Terrible,  isn’t  it?  ahiuk  of  the  belated  trsTeller  tirged  by  a 
porter  atreaily  slamming  ami  locking  tbe  doors  of  a  starting  train — dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  probable  necessity  of  liU  obtaining  a  comprehensire  Railway 
(luide  before  leaving  London— consider  him  as  ninembciieg  only  “  Bradshaw” 
when  he  ought  to  be  instantly  ready  with  the  tu^«tit^tion  of  “Taekpish,”  adopkd 
for  family  n^asons. 

The  subject  is  too  p.uaful  to  dwell  upon.  Lot  ns  hope  that  the  aboiniuablo 
custom  may  never  reach  to  this  irrational  height,  atnl  dwell  f.r  a  moment  on  the 
ple.asiut,  or,  at  .all  events,  varied  rerainisceaces  that  tbe  very  name  of  “  Bradshaw” 
conjures  up.  Recolh.ctions  of  long  and  dusty  journeys  by  e.xcursion  trains,  where 
time-tables  were  unknown  ;  of  quiet  country  inns  where  only  last  month's  issue 
Could  be  obtained;  of  great  miuufacturing  towns,  where  the  veritable  “  Br.vl- 
shaw”  wiis  jostled  by  a  host  of  local  “  guides  of  queer,  out-of-the-way  stations 
upon  loop-lines,  and  remote  branches  where  the  time  set  down  tvas  only  of  the 
binallest  importavee,  .and  setmeJ  to  be  utterly  disregarded. 

To  ma  ly,  “  Bradshaw”  i?.  .a  word  of  distuiy,  expressing  unmitigated  coidusion 
and  certain  misuudeistandli'g.  It  may  lie  safely  :'.s3:r,ed  that  .my  woman,  or,  at 
Jill  events,  any  young  lady,  who  can  trace  the  pirogresa  of  .a  train  iu  the  ordinary 
issue  throughout  i:s  courso.  whether  at  branch  stations  or  otherwise,  is  entitled  t<o 
graduate  as  possessing  ihe  clear  and  compirehensive  iuiellect  requisite  for  the 
thorough  control  of  a  famdy  ;  and  it  would  he  a  great  .ad  lition  to  a  girl's  ordinary 
clucation  if  she  were  reipuired  to  go  through  .a  sheit  but  effective  course  of 
“Bradshaw”  at  school,  since  the  result  would  be  equal  to,  if  it  did  not  surpuiss, 
that  .attained  by  average  male  scholars  iu  the  study  of  the  mathematirs. 

Wlio  does  not  remember,  with  a  slight  sliuddcr,  gaily  tracing  their  tr.ain  from 
the  starting-piaint  at  the  London  terminus,  at  the  top  of  the  narrow  c.lumn,  and 
1  aving  their  cheerful  fing.  r  suddcnl}*  .arrested  at  a  remote  and  midway  station  by 
a  zigzag  line  wliich  incaiidered  altogether  away  frtuu  tlie  track,  and  made  that 
train  start  from  some  other  pilace  at  about  lialf-au-hour  before  it  had  arrived 
there?  Words  are  iiiidofpuate  to  describe  the  pierspiring  agony  of  that  book  to 
hundreds  of  our  fellow-creatures — the  abundant  information  and  prompt  alter¬ 
natives  which  it  suggests  to  others  wlio  are  fully  initiated. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  ordinary  volume,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  “  Conti¬ 
nental?”  The  family  represented  in  the  faithful  engraving  at  tbe  head  of  the 
preceding  piage  represents  this  effect  with  far  greater  force  than  any  imperfect 
description.  Their  name  is  Bodger  (a  fearful  probability  exists  of  its  being 
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changeti  to  Beaujour),  aad  tbo  artut  lias  depicted  them  ia  car.iest  couucil  on  an 
occasion  when  it  had  lieeu  agreed  to  vary  the  usual  autninnal  trip  to  R  imsgatc  or 
Briji>htou  by  a  journey  up  the  Rliine,  and  home  by  way  of  I’aria.  B  ulger,  senior, 
who  was,  in  a  omraon  way,  t*’'Oroughly  able  to  (le  d  even  witli  cro  s-Hues  and 
junctions,  couldn’t  bring  the  eomhinations  of  IkmIs,  and  railway,  ami  ddig once  to 
any  definite  repult.  Mrs.  B.  ralmly  ]]ursued  a  train  to  Spa,  und  ;r  the  conviction 
that  that  was  near  Cologne,  ami  finally  lost  herself  at  Lille  ;  the  two  girls  cried 
wiih  vexation  at  not  being  able  to  discover  the  route  ;  and,  in  the  fear  that  the 
journey  might  be  given  up  altogether,  Bodger,  junior,  who  was  a  distant  relatioir 
to  Lord  Dundreary,  declared  that  it  was  the  sort  of  a  thing  that  no  fjlla  could 
understand,  and  that  Bwa  lshaw  himself  must  be  a  fella  who  was  a  sort  of  a  fool  not 
to  jiut  it  all  down  j'a-wo-jierly,  without  such  a  lot  of  mistakes.”  He  finally  re¬ 
ferred  the  matter,  however,  to  a  fella — a  friend  of  his,  who  was  a  sort  of  attache;, 
ora  travelling  courier — not  a  fella,  you  know,  with  a  livery  and  a  great  1  ag,  like 
a  sort  of  a  flunkey  that  travels  with  swells  to  get  things  ready  for  ’em,  you  know, 
but  a  government  courier,  you  understand— -a  sort  of  a  fella  that  takc.s  despatches, 
and  that  sort  of  tiling,  ami  wather  a  swell  himself — sp.'aks  no  end  of  (iernian  and 
French,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  After  inu'.h  coaching  by  his  friend,  Bmlger 
the  younger  came  to  understand  (in  a  Dundreary  manner)  a  little  more  about 
Bradshaw  ;  and,  in  the  full  confidence  of  a  route  made  out  in  all  its  details  by  the 
gentleman,  who  was,  in  fact,  a  travelling  attache;  to  the  Foreign  Ottice,  the  united 
family  started  rejoicingly. 

It  has  been  mentioned  th.at  their  instructor  wa.s  a  Foreign  Olii'e  traveller  or 
attache.  When  it  is  remembered  tint  these  geutleinea  acquire  the  ability  to  take 
their  rest,  and  evea  their  meals,  while  they  are  spe.'ding  onwards  over  milts  and 
miles  of  a  loug  and  otherwise  tetlious  journey,  it  may  expl.un  the  aecornpavying 
route,  as  submitted  to  the  Bodgers,  for  seeing  France,  Belgium,  I’rus.'da,  Flanders, 
Cermany,  Bavaria,  and  jiart  of  Switzerland,  in  about  ten  days.  They  stirted  on 
a  Thursday  morning : —  • 

”  London  to  Dover,  by  train,  6.30  a,.m.  Dover  to  CaLis,  by  iCio’.iet.  11  am.  Calais  to  I.iile, 
by  rail.  I.ille  to  Mousoren.  Mouscron  to  Glient.  .V-rive  at  (Jbent  at  D  i-.m. 

“  FnVny.— Ghent  to  .M  dines,  8.45  a  .m.  Malines  to  Cologne,  11  L’5  A..M.  Arrive  at  Cologne, 

7.45  p.M. 

" SiilurtUiy. — boat  from  Cologne  to  S‘.  Goar,  where  you  may  slay  till  Mond.iy  mornieg,  but 
the  hotel  is  not  good. 

“  Monday. — 8t.  Goar,  by  steamer,  to  Bieberioh.  Jleet  the  Ir.in  to  V>  iesbaden  und  Frankfort 
Reach  Frankfort  at  night. 

“Tuesday. — Train  to  Heidelberg,  4.30  A..M.  Heidelberg  to  br-eb:, a',  12.5  i‘..m.  biuchsalto 
Stnttgard,  l..‘i5  r.M. 

“  Wednesday. — Stuttgird  to  Frederickshafen,  10  5.‘>  .V  Jt.  Arrive  at  Fredericksbafen,  6.55  p.m. 

“  Thursday. — Steamer  to  ScbaS’bau.‘  en,  6  A  Jl. 

“Friday. — Steamer  to  Zurich,  by  Constance.  Zurich  to  brugg,  by  rad,  4  r.M.  Brugg  to 
Basle,  by  diligence,  beach  Basle  at  11.50  P.M. 

“Salurdny. — Basle  to  I’aris  (leaving  au  hour  for  Strasbourg  cn  rnule),  11  to  20  hours,  if  by 
slow  train. 

"  Sunday. — I’eris.’’ 

The  reader  may  imagine  what  a  charmiug  holiday  this  was — liow  much  the 
Bodgers  enjoyed  it — and  what  ample  opportunities  they  discovered  for  seeing  the 
great  Continental  cities  by  laiup-liglit.  On  some  future  occasion  it  may  lie 
amusing  to  trace  their  adventures  on  their  first  and  last  forcigu  tour. 
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We  reprint  the  following  from  an  article  in  the  Athen.rum  of  July  19th : — 

“  The  average  of  human  felicity  may  not  be  much  higher  now  than  it  has  been ; 
the  world  will  most  likely  deserve  its  title  of  a  ‘  vale  of  tears’  to  the  cud  of  time  ; 
but  one  consolation,  and  that  by  no  means  a  small  one,  has  become  stronger 
and  of  more  general  circulation  in  the  present  day — there  is  the  i)ossibility  of 
getting  good  dinners  o/Uiter !  Good  dinners,  excellent  dinners,  super-excellent 
dinners,  have  been  cooked  and  eaten  in  all  ages.  ‘  L  ird  Mayor’s  Feasts’  have 
never  failed.  C'hristmas  time,  Easter,  and  even  Michaelmas,  have  secured 
good  cheer  for  Christendom.  Sunday  dinners  retain  a  comfortable  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  their  brethren ;  but  their  very  association  with  plenty  of  good 
things  suggests  the  ‘  fi)arc  fast’  of  intermediate  seasons,  when  a  household  was 
kept  on  salted  meat  for  moutlis,  the  frugal  housewife  being  careful  to  use  first  the 
portions  which  were  ‘  a  little  touched,’  and  going  oa  with  the  remainder  as  it  stood 
in  the  most  urgent  need  of  being  cooked.  Certainly  all  that  has  been  much 
changed  for  the  bettor.  Modern  cookery-books  deal  less  with  grand  tliuhes  for 
high-company  occasions,  and  more  with  the  common  dinners  of  every  day. 
Domestic  cookery-books  have  of  late  boldly  encountered  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  ‘  that  poor  creature,’  cold  mutton.  Set  dinner-parties  are  loss  thought  of 
than  the  comfort  of  the  family.  The  idea  has  been  set  forth  and  cherished  that 
the  husband  and  the  children  are  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  occasional 
guests,  and  that  the  table  ought  to  be  set  out  tis  carefully  and  neatly  every  day  as 
on  special  occasions.  There  is  a  self-respect  in  such  a  fact  that  goes  deeper  than 
the  clean  table-cloths  aud  dinner-napkins.  One  of  the  latest  attainments  of 
civilisation  is — comfort ;  it  is  one  of  the  last  applications  men  venture  to  make  of 
their  money,  just  as,  in  religion,  the  practical  part  of  it  lags  a  long  way  behind 
the  canons  of  orthodox  metaphysics.  Men  wore  fine  clothes  whilst  they  walke<l 
on  rushes,  and  the  beautiful  embroidery  and  picturesque  costume  of  Vandyke’s 
portraits  were  worn  previous  to  Cromwell’s  sanitary  direction  that  the  dirt  should 
be  shovelled  from  before  the  doors  of  houses  every  day.  People  are  beginning  to 
make  themselves  comfortable  with  such  things  as  they  have.  From  the  green-hafted 
scimitar-shaped  knives  aud  two-pronged  forks  which  prevailed  among  decent  i^eoplo 
within  the  memory  of  man  to  the  appointments  of  the  present  day  there  is  a  great 
step,  and  at  no  more  cost.  Silver  forks  are  still  for  those  who  can  obtain  them,  and 
silver  spoons  continue  to  be  the  mystic  symbol  of  good  luck  ;  but  the  substitutes 
for  these  precious  articles  impiove  every  day,  and  the  convenience  of  the  originals 
is  affordetl  to  a  w  ider  c  rcle.  The  one  point  insisted  upon  in  all  works  on  house¬ 
hold  nianagemeut  is  not  a  love  of  show  or  extravagant  cxjienditure,  but  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  everything  that  depends  on  personal  thought  or  care  done  as  well 
as  jxissible.  The  electro-plate  or  the  nickel  silver,  or  even  the  commonest  species 
of  Britannia  metal,  is  to  be  kept  clean  and  bright,  and  put  neatly  on  the  table ; 
the  table  linen  has  no  need  to  be  tine,  but  freshness  is  indispensable.  The  dinner 
may  be  of  scraps,  but  those  scrajs  miut  be  made  savoury ;  and  certainly  the 
reclines  and  directions  for  turning  stale  crusts  into  delicate  puddings,  morsels  of 
cold,  dry  meat  into  delicious  entrees^  leave  cooks  aud  wives  without  excuse  for 
“banyan  days”  or  hungry  dinners.  No  one  can  read  modern  cookery-books 
without  being  struck  by  the  good  sense  which  pervades  them  as  a  general  rule. 
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“  (’ookery  is  not  merely  ‘  the  art  of  providing  dainty  bits  to  fatten  cut  the  ribo,’ 
as  the  scornful  old  proverb  has  it :  it  is  the  art  of  turning  every  morsel  to  the  bcit 
use  ;  it  is  the  exercise  of  skill,  thought,  ingenuity,  to  lu.ake  every  niorsel  of  food 
yield  the  utmost  nourishment  aiid  pleasure  of  wliioh  it  is  capable.  To  do  this,  or 
to  legislate  for  the  doing  of  it,  iloes  not  depend  on  the  amount  of  money  spent ; 
the  same  qualities  of  character  ere  demanded  whether  the  liousekeep'ing  be  on  a 
largo  or  a  small  scale.  A  woman  who  is  not  essentially  kind-hearted  cannot  be  a 
comfortable  housekeeper ;  a  woman  who  has  not  judgment,  liimuess,  forethought, 
and  general  good  sense  canuot  manage  her  house  prudently  or  comfortably,  no 
matter  what  amount  of  money  she  may  have  at  her  command  ;  a  woman  who  has 
not  an  eye  for  detecting  and  remedying  disorderliuess  and  carehssr.css  cannot  keej) 
her  house  fresh  and  pleasant,  no  matter  how  much  money  she  may  s{x;ud  on 
furniture  and  upholstery.  It  is  not  money,  but  management,  that  is  the  great 
requisite  in  procuring  comfort  in  household  arrangements.  Of  course  u.boJy  :iaks 
im|:x)3sibilitic8 ;  none  but  the  Jews  ever  yet  succeeded  in  ‘making  bricks  without 
straw,’  and  even  they  found  it  diflicult,  and  lamented  wearily ;  but  the  woman  with 
limited  means  may  make  her  things  as  perfect  after  their  kind  .as  the  woman  with 
ample  means,  only  she  will  be  obliged  to  put  more  of  Uerfelf  \uio  the  loanagemeiit ; 
and  that  element  of  persuiiality  has  a  charm  which  no  appiointmcnts  made  through 
the  best  stall  of  servants  can  jksscss — it  is  a  luxury  that  money  cannot  buy,  and 
generally  hinders.  The  luxury  of  completeness  must  idways  depend  on  the 
individual  care  and  skill  of  the  mistress.  That  a  thing  should  bo  perfect  after  its 
kind  is  all  that  can  be  required.  Bacon  and  veuiscu  lie  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
economical  scale ;  but  if  the  woman  whose  means  allow  her  to  procure  l«icon  only 
is  c.areful  to  have  it  so  dressed  and  served  that  it  is  as  good  as  bacon  ought  to  be, 
she  has  attained  the  only  perfection  required  at  her  hands ;  and  it  is  the  higher 
qualities  brought  to  bear  on  a  common  action  which  give  to  the  result  a  beauty 
aud  value  not  its  own.  ^Ve  are  .all  so  much  creatures  of  imagination,  that  wo 
think  more  of  the  signified,  than  of  the  actual,  fact.  When  a  man  sees  his 
table  nicely  set  out,  he  believes  iu  the  gooduesa  of  his  dinner  in  a  waythat  would 
be  impossible  with  the  self-same  dinner  on  a  soiled  table-cloth  with 'a  slovenly 
arrangement. 

“  Tills  is  the  sum  of  the  wisdom  we  have  distilled  from  the  various  iKcoks  on 
domestic  skill  and  cookery  at  the  head  of  our  article.  I'hey  must  each  have  their 
word  in  detail.  Mis.  Isabella  Beetou’s  ‘  Book  of  Household  Jlan.agement’  is  the 
most  imposing .  it  aims  at  being  a  compendium  of  household  duties  in  every  grade 
of  household  life,  from  the  mistress  to  the  maid-of-all-work,  comprbing  not  only  the 
details  of  their  work,  but  general  information  ‘  concerning  the  origin,  properties, 
and  uses  of  all  things  connected  with  home  life  and  comfort.’  It  is  illustrated  by 
numerous  diagrams  exhibiting  the  various  articles  of  food  in  their  original  state, 
and  there  are  also  coloured  plates  to  show  bow  they  ought  to  look  when  dished  and 
ready  for  the  table.  The  verdict  of  a  practical  cook  of  great  experience  may  bo  of 
more  value  than  that  of  an  outside  critic.  Her  observation  on  returnieg  the  book 
to  her  mistress  who  had  lent  it  to  her  was — ‘  M.a’ain,  I  consider  it  an  excellent 
work  ;  it  is  full  of  useful  information  about  cveryiliing,  which  is  quite  delightful, 
and  I  should  say  any  one  might  learn  to  cook  from  it  who  never  tried  before.  I 
don’t  hold  to  all  the  reciiH.*8 ;  I  like  some  of  my  own  ways  of  drcising  Ihi'igs  better ; 
but  I  f/e  say  it  is  a  most  excellent  work.’ " 
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Stwliet  in  Aiiininl  Life.  I5y  OixiitfiK  UrN'liY 
l.KWKS.  (Siiiitli,  I'^liier,  and  (’o.)  5<.cl>illi. — 

“  The  proper  study  i)t'  mankind  i.<  man.”  And 
of  woiii.nikirjd?  Aisurcilly  the  s.a’iie.  WTiere-  I 
fore,  then,  in  th.  Kxcii.isimv.iman's  l)o>ii;sTir  I 
Maoa/.ini:,  do  we  notice  Mr.  Lewes's  studies  of 
.Inimalt?  Why  not  bfsto.v  onr  lliin;;'nts  on 
••  A^'ies  of  Sorrento,”  tlie  Italian  store  of  the  | 
a'siiilionist  Mrs.  .Stowe i’  Would  rot  theelever  ' 
“  Parsonage”  story  of  that  beautiliil  writer,  Mr. 
Trollope— althouith  a  litt'c  ;)«.««  no  v — -.Touli 
not  that  be  a  l>ettcr  theme  than  studies  in 
animil  li'e?  Why,  aU  these  are  studies  in 
animal  life,  even  as  .Mr.  Lewes’s  accounts  of  toads 
and  toadies,  parrteites,  larva.',  drag  >u- Hies,  roti¬ 
fers,  and  polypes  are  so  also.  In  t  his  connexion 
we  iiuy  well  intr.rduce  a  small  witticis  n  of  the 
French  J’i^arj.  We  met  there  the  other  day 
the  following  uniotentioii il  tUttery  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  ISriton  ; — “Wh»t  animil,  tbink  you, 
most  resembles  man  ?  ’  moment's  refteetioo, 
and  the  answer  ciiiii — “  Sorely,  an  Knglish- 
niau."  I'hus.  then,  accordingto  i  ur  good  al  ien, 
the  per/iilts  Ahiint'tCes  .bave  considerable  claims 
to  tie  collide  eu  the  highest  animals,  and, 
prinui  Jiuie,  the  more  we  are  unlike  our.;eLes 
the  less  like  aiiiniils  we  must  he.  Again,  the 
nearer  we  appr.'acli  to  other  nati  r.s — say  to  the  ] 
Fren.h — the  more  dist.int  we  inus';  he  from  the  i 
higher  stale  of  excellence.  \\  e  all  st.irt.  Ir  g  [ 
hiiJ  p  ilosopher  alike,  according  to  .Mr.  Lewe.-, 
from  a  single  ceil.  The  one  cell  will  develop  ' 
into  an  Ari.'totle  or  a  Newton  ;  the  other  will 
get  no  higher  than  the  cold,  uamp,  croaking 
animal  which  t  oys  will  pelt,  analoiirsls  dissect, 
and  chefs  cook  on  the  Hmlevards.  Vou  have 
often  seen  the  water  newt  in  pond  and 
ditch,  or  in  y  ur  friend’s  aquarium.  Th.it 
is  a  compatriot  of  yours,  fair  reader,  lor, 
like  yourself,  he  belongs  to  the  Vertei.rate  sub- 
kingdom.  He  pos  esses  a  backbone  and  an 
internal  skeleton  (we  all  hare  backbonef — and 
skeletons,  too,  goo  loess  knows !),  a  .d  herein  lies 
the  cardinal  char.ictcr  which  makes  this  ne.vt 
naught  other  than  a  man,  an  eleph.tnt,  a  whale, 
bird,  reptile,  tish.  All  these,  altiiuiigb  wiili 
manifolu  ditl'erences,  possess  these  common 
characteristics — they  are  bicktamed,  have  an 
internal  skeleton,  and  are  formed  acc  mi  iiig  to 
one  general  type.  Afier  this,  wliat  need  of 
Mr.  Lewes’s  apoingy  for  touching  a  subj  'ct  he 
has  so  adoined?  lie  ask.s  himself  the  question 
in  his  lirst  ch.ipter— “  Fr  igs  .md  p.rasites, 
worms  and  infusoria — are  the  e  worth  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  serious  man?”  And  he  gives  this 
reply — “  riiey  have  a  less  imposing  appearance 
tliaii  planets  and  asteroids,  1  admit,  hut  they 
are  nearer  to  us,  and  allow  of  being  mi.re  inti¬ 
mately  known  ;  and  because  they  are  thus 
accessible,  th-y  beiiiiiie  more  im|iortunt  to  us. 
The  life  that  siirs  within  us  is  also  the  lito 

within  them . 1  cannot  think  that  any 

serious  study  is  without  its  serious  val'ie  to  the 
human  race,  aud  1  know  that  the  great  problem 
of  Life  can  never  lie  solved  wliile  we  are  in 

ignorance  of  its  simpler  forms . All 

truths  are  related ;  aud,  however  remote  from 


]  our  daily  need  some  pArticular  truth  may  seem, 

'  tlie  tim’s  will  surely  come  when  its  value  will 
be  felt.” 

Many  Knglishwomea  may  have  practically 
beco  re  acqueinted  with  the  fact  tliat  certain 
animals  are  “  lords  of  the  creation,”  but  on 
this  head  let  us  listen  to  g.ilUnt  .Mr.  Lewes,  a 
lord  and  master  himself ; — 

“  It  must  he  confessed  that  our  fcx  cuts  but 
a  poor  li.,ure  in  some  gretit  families.  If  the 
mule  is  in  some  families  grander,  ticicer,  more 
splendid,  and  more  highly  endowed  than  the 
female,  this  occasional  superiority  is  more  than 
I  couiiterhalanccd  by  the  slid  greater  inferiority 
o*' the  sex  in  01  fur  families,  f  he  male  is  often 
but  a  contemptible  partner,  puny  in  size,  insig- 
I  nilic.snt  in  power.",  stii  ted  even  of  a  due  allow- 
!  aiice  of  organs.  If  the  peac.'ck  end  pheasant 
•  swagci  r  in  greater  splendour,  what  a  pitiful 
creatu'e  is  the  male  falcon! — no  falconer  will 
look  at  bint.  And  wli,it  is  the  drone  compared 
with  the  queen  b  e,  or  even  with  tlie  workers? 
What  figure  docs  the  male  spider  make  kesid.s 
his  large  and  irascible  fcinal"—  who  not  unfre- 
quently  eats  him?  Nay,  worse  than  this,  what 
can  be  said  for  the  male  Ui.tifer,  the  mile 
ISarnucle,  the  ma'e  Lernoca — gendemen  who 
caun  a  even  boast  of  a  digestive  apparatus, 
sometimes  not  of  a  dige.-itive  organ  at  ali  ?  Nor 
is  tbi.s  meagreness  coiifiticd  to  the  dige-^tivc 
system  only.  In  seme  cases,  its  in  some  male 
ii  tilers,  tne  U'Uil  organs  of  sense  and  loco¬ 
motion  are  Wanting;  and  in  a  parasitic  Lerriri 
the  degradation  is  moral  as  well  as  physical: 
the  female  lives  in  the  gills  of  a  lish,  sucking 
its  juices,  and  the  ignoble  husband  lives  as  a 
parasite  upon  Iter !” 

Oh,  Heavens!  lias  it  come  to  this?  Rut  of 
all  paradoxes  and  w.inders  the  greatest  seems 
to  be  the  case  of  tlie  amazing  Amazon,  the 
akpus,  a  shrimp  of  a  fellow.  This  race  dt<- 
peii-es  eiitiiely  with  maseulitie  services.  No 
wonder  tliat  some  ladies,  who  were,  with  Mr. 
Lewes,  observing  them  is  they  swam  in  a  jir, 
githered  r.mnd,  liugidy  elated  at  the  idea  of 
uiiiin  ;ls  getting  rid  .i.togcthir  of  the  stirni  r 
sex — clearly  a  useless  iuctimbrance  iu  the 
scheme  of  things. 

Ill  his  own  clcir,  lively,  charmin.g  manner 
continues  .Mr.  Lewes  to  tell  us  of  many  curious 
evidences  and  experiences;  and,  although  we 
eagerly  read  these  p  ipcrs  when  the  “  Cornhill 
Magazine”  first  checied  mankind,  they, in  their 
present  form,  are  fresh  and  lu.scious  as  when 
clothed  with  the  rich  orange  rind  of  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  wrapper.  “Notling  peri-hes,” 
cx.  laims  our  philo.so]ihcr.  '*  In  the  wondrous 
metainoiphosis  momently  going  on  everywhere 
in  the  universe  tliere  is  chatnje,  hut  no  loss." 
Mr  Iaiwcs,  bow  could  you  find  it  in  your  heart 
to  write  so  terii  i!e  a  sarcasm  ?  Was  there  not 
once  H  journal  and  its  name  was  called  the 
l^MiJert  ISut  the  amende  hunoruble  is  haaA- 
souiely  and  q'aickly  made. 

“  iMt  you  siwtdd  imuyine  this  to  he  jmetry, 
and  not  science,  1  will  touch  upon  the  evidence 
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that  every  beam  of  light,  or  every  l)reath  of 
air,  which  falls  upjn  an  object,  p'rinanently 
alfects  it.  In  photography  wg  see  the  t  rt’ect  of 
light  very  strikingly  e.xhihit.'d,  hut  peril  ips 
you  trill  ol'jeet  that  this  prove;  nothing  m  tie 
than  that  light  acts  upon  an  iodi;: ‘d  surfiue. 
Yet  in  truth  light  a;ts  upon,  and  more  or  Iass 
alters,  the  structure  of  every  o'^jeet  on  which 
it  falls.  Xor  is  this  all.  If  a  wafer  he  1  lid  on 
a  surface  of  poHshe.i  metal,  which  is  then 
breathe  !  upon,  anci  if,  when  the  m  iilure  of 
the  breath  lias  evaporated,  the  wafer  I'C  ih  iken 
off,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  p  ilished  sur¬ 
face  is  not  as  it  was  before,  although  our  lenses 
'■an  detect  no  ddlcrence ;  for  if  wo  breathe 
again  upon  it  the  surface  will  he  in  list  every¬ 
where  except  on  the  spot  previously  sheltered 
by  the  wafer,  which  will  now  appear  as  a 
‘spectral  image’  on  the  surface.  Agai.t  and 
agdu  we  breathe  and  the  moisture  evapor.des, 
and  still  the  spectral  wafer  re- appears.  This 
experiment  succeeds  even  after  a  lapse  of  in  iiiy 
months,  if  the  metal  be  carelully  put  ai.ido 
where  its  surface  cannot  be  disturbed.  If  a 
sheet  of  paper,  on  which  a  key  has  been  laid, 
be  expo  ed  for  soma  minutes  to  the  sunshine, 
and  then  instantaneously  viewed  io  the  dark, 
the  key  being  veoioved,  a  fading  spectre  of  the 
key  will  ho  visible.  l.et  this  paper  be  put  aside 
for  many  months  where  nothing  cm  disturb  it, 
and  then  in  darktie.ss  he  laid  on  a  plate  of  hot 
metal,  the  spectre  of  the  key  will  again  a:  pear. 
In  the  case  of  ho  lies  more  highly  plmsphorcs- 
cent  than  paper,  the  spectres  ot  many  ditfcrerit 
ohj.'cts  which  may  have  lieen  lai  I  on  m  suc¬ 
cession  will,  on  warming,  emerge  in  their 
proper  order.” 

Akin  to  this  is  the  curious  phenomenon  of 
the  Hreuth-tigiire.  A  writer  in  “  Heeti  n’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  under  this  head,  tells  us  th  it  if  a  clean 
surface  of  glass,  or  any  other  podshed  su  i- 
stance,  be  written  on  with  a  blunt-pointed 
instrument,  and  the  surface  he  afterwards 
breathed  upon,  the  eh.araelers  written  will  be¬ 
come  visible;  or  if  the  surface  he  ti'st  hre  itiied 
up  in,  and  the  ebaraclers  tuen  marked  upon  it, 
they  can  be  agiin  made  pi  rccptible  by  breathing 
again  upon  the  surface.  A  glass  us‘  d  t  o  )ii' itcet 
an  cneraviiig  will  receive  an  iiiipres-ioii  of  the 
engraving  on  its  inner  surface,  although  it  is 
not  in  absolute  contact  with  it.  Kiigineers 
have  remarked  that  those  parts  of  machines 
which  are  in  contact  with  or  near  each  other 
rapidly  and  easily  impress  theins-lvrs  upon 
each  other.  Again,  the  famoua  Parisian  watch¬ 
maker,  Bregnet,  has  stated  that  the  letters  and 
inscriptions  on  the  hack  of  the  inner  eases  of 
his  watches  have  been  often  found  impressed  on 
the  inside  of  the  outer  cases.  We  may,  in¬ 
deed,  accept  Moser's  statement,  who  informed 
Iluinholdt  lliat  ‘‘if  any  two  bodi  s  ha  brought 
Euffioiently  ne.ir  each  other,  and  (ace  to  lace, 
one  of  them  impresses  its  image  tn  the 
other.” 

We  have  strayed  from  our  path  in  following 
our  author,  and  return  to  notice  tie  well- 
merited  praise  he  gives  to  the  zealous  per¬ 
sistency  of  those  zoologists  who  have,  hy  the'r 


patient  study  of  the  internal  structure  of  imi- 
mala,  arrived  at  their  claasificution  on  the  basis 
of  comparative  •matomy— the  only  basis  capable 
i.f  li.ii  ing  a  practical  i-'  illt  Hie  old  cla.saiti- 
lalioii  ;^eco.^lillg  !o  Iia’iilat.  was  lu-elc's ;  f  r 
whales,  though  living  in  the  water,  and  swim¬ 
ming  like  li  di,  are  really  c  insti  iicti  d  like  air- 
hrcathiiig  (lu.idrnpcds,  and  we  see  together,  in 
the  .same  element,  anim a's  dill'eriiig  as  widely 
as  bees,  bird  ,  h.at.s,  and  Hying  squirrels;  or  as 
lilt  rs,  seals,  and  cuttle-fish. 

.'Ir.  l.ovros  contrihutes  Ida  (|Uota  t  >  the  vexed 
question  of  the  dog’s  origin. — ‘‘The  dog  is 
said  to  he  one  species,  with  many  varo  ies  or 
races.  But  contra.^t  the  laig-dog  with  tho 
greyhound,  the  spaniel  witn  tho  mastiff,  the 
bulldog  with  the  Xewroiindliiud,  tho  setter 
with  tlictcrri“r,  the  sheep-dog  with  the  pointer. 
Note  the  striking  differences  in  their  structure 
and  their  instincts,  and  you  wid  find  they  differ 
ns  widely  as  fome  genera  and  most  species.  If 
these  varieties  inli.ahited  different  countries— if 
tho  dog  were  peculiar  to  Australia,  and  the 
mastiff' to  .Spain— there  is  not  a  naturalist  that 
wi  uld  not  chiss  them  as  of  different  specioB. 
The  eamc  remark  appliet  to  j'lgeonsand  dii,  ks, 
oxen  ami  •  'Phis  is  we  1  put,  and  we 

liaie  heard  i^  argii'd  in  the  I'uitcd  .States  that 
II  111  grn  isn't  a  man  ! 

If  cruiliicca  is  not  a  pretty  word,  pearls,  at 
any  rate,  is.  And,  rcmcnihcr,  w>  on  any  one 
speaks  ot  ih.c  jewels  of  yonr  neck  hire  ns  being 
so  iiianv  rysiilts  of  a  dneise  i  t  the  oyster, 
to  tell  them  it  i.s  not  true.  Wh  it  ere  ]iear!s, 
tlien'i*  Y'  U  know  the  .semi  transparent  ineni- 
briiie  which  lines  the  whole  i  iterior  of  the  oyster 
ami  mussel — the  orimmentatnin.  indeed,  of  tho 
wallsot  its  house.  Thisiscalled  tliemantle.  The 
mantle  secretes  the  nacre,  or  mofhcr-of-]iearl; 
and  thus  the  (ormition  of  pearl  nacn-,  and  tho 
growth  of  pearls,  are  tlia  rt suits  of  Ih  i  heilthy 
activity  of  the  mantle.  .Still,  ns  the  pearl  is 
not  thotosMof  re- lilt  of  tho  .secretion  of  nacre, 
a  peculiar  conditi'm  must  account  for  its  for- 
m-ition.  Wiiat  is  this  condition?  .Some  s.ay 
that  tin  oyster’s  egg  has  strayed  under  tlm 
mantle,  or  a  parasite’s  egg  has  been  there  de- 
liO'ited,  ami  that  th's  egg  f  rnis  a  mieleiis 
round  whieh  the  nacre  forms,  and  th'is  a  pearl 
is  htirn.  Others  aay  that  a  grain  i  f  sind.  or 
innjthhiij  serves  et(Uiilly  as  a  nucleiis.  The 
Cliiiie.so  actually  practise  the  art  tf  miking 
pearls — imperfect  ones.  They  remove  a  mussel 
from  the  water,  insert  a  foreign  6u''sta:ice 
under  the  man’Io,  anil,  taking  up  the  innss;dn 
in  two  or  three  years,  lind  the  r earls  firmed  I 

Are  you  n'itteiniitcd  to  ask  yourlihrarian  for 
Mr.  I.ewei’s  ‘‘Studies  in  Aniiml  l.ife”  after 
what  we  have  shown  you  of  its  e  >n‘ent.s? 
There  are  pearls  within  the  e  >vpi-s  of  the  pretty 
volume  which  many  would  do  well  to  wear 
within  their  minds-  pearls  precious  for  their 
tnithfiilness,  ami  well  arraiiged,  well  set.  We 
have  hut  one  regret— that  the  author’s  original 
intention  to  have  continiied  Ids  essays,  so  as  to 
t  ucli  on  Life  in  the  garden,  the  forest,  and  the 
sea,  has  not  been  carried  out.  I’uhlisher  and 
public  are  alike  the  losers  for  this  chanye. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 


SiMri.ioiTY  of  stylo  is  the  ordor  of  the  day 
as  rofjiiids  toilets  for  the  country,  tci  side,  or 
travelling  wear.  We  wish  we  could  say  its 
much  for  Its  tuilcltes  de  villc,  which  appear  to 
be  more  and  more  elaborate  as  esch  week  pro¬ 
duct  s  some  fresh  trimmings,  new  fashions,  a  id 
elegant  novelties.  The  favourite  miteriaU  for 
tr.tvelling  or  sea-side  dresses  ate  alpacas, 
fou'ards,  pi<|ud,  nankeen,  brown  holland,  iuid 
tuils  de  VInde.  These  costumes  are  always 
made  with  a  dress  and  cliak  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  and  trimmed  to  correspond. 

Uraidmg  appears  to  be  the  favourite  style  of 
trimming  for  most  of  the  materials  we  have 
just  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  foulards, 
which  are  generally  ornamented  with  cue  or 
two  tiny  flounces,  headed  by  a  band  of  velvet, 
or  with  velvet  laid  on  in  the  Greek  pattern. 

For  useful  wear  there  is  nothing  so  suitable 
as  a  drab,  grey,  or  stone-coloured  .alpaca,  as 
none  of  the.>e  colours  show  the  dust,  and, 
braided  in  black,  have  really  a  stylish  and 
elegant  appearance.  With  this  kind  of  ilrcsS 
there  are  two  sortsof  out-door  garments  which 
appear  to  be  eijually  in  favour ;  one,  the  snute- 
eii-bari/tte,  or  short  jialetut,  with  revere — a 
delicious,  coquettish  little  article — and  the 
other  the  short  circular  clcak,  which,  although 
only  a  revit  al  of  a  fashion  that  was  much  in 
vjguo  a  few  years  since,  is  now  very  pojiular. 
These  girments  are  quickly  put  on,  and,  being 
without  sleeves,  are  excceoingly  cool  and  com¬ 
fortable  to  wear,  and  have  besides  another  re¬ 
commendation,  that  of  being  easily  made. 

Any  young  lady  industriously  inclined  could, 
at  a  very  tritiing  cost,  arrange  for  herself  a 
pretty  sea-side  costume,  by  purchasing  a  few 

ards  of  pique  or  alpaca,  and  some  narrow 

lack  worsted  braid.  The  skirt  should  be  plain 
and  gored,  and  ornamented  above  the  hem  and 
up  the  front  tn  tablier,  with  a  pretty  braiding 
design ;  or,  if  this  be  considered  to  involve  too 
much  labour,  the  tablier  of  braiding  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  The  bodv  of  the  dress  should,  of 
course,  be  braided,  as  also  the  sleeves. 

The  new-shaped  short  circular  cloak  we 
recommeud  for  this  toilet,  as  being  the  easiest 
to  make.  This  should  be  braided  down  the 
front,  round  the  butt  nn,  and  round  the  neck 
(these  circulars  being  arranged  without  collars), 
in  the  same  design  as  that  which  ornaments 
the  dress.  Boots  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
dress,  unless  it  be  white,  should  accompany 
this  toilet;  and  a  tiny  stand-up  collar  and 
narrow  cravat  should  be  worn,  as  by  this 
means  tbe  braiding  round  the  neck  of  the  cloak 
will  be  shown  to  advantage. 

Uats  being  now  the  general  head-gear  both 
for  married  and  single  ladies,  for  country  and 
sea  side  wear,  our  first  milliners  are  devoting 
their  energies  to  this  most  important  article  of 
a  lady’s  toilet.  Mr.  Brandon,  of  Oxford-street, 
London,  has  shown  us  some  charming  speci¬ 
mens  in  black,  white,  and  grey  straw,  of  the 
three  favourite  shapes— the  impirairice,  the 
bateliire,  and  pietrVe  cloche. 


The  battliire,  or  sailor’s  hat,  teems  to  be  tbe 
mist  pupul.ir  stele  of  hit  for  young  ladies, 
trimmed  with  lace  lappe  s  fulling  in  lung  ends 
behind,  and  tufis  ot  uititiciul  tield-llowers  in 
front ;  and  somt times  the-e  chapeaux  are  lined 
with  a  delicate  shade  of  silk  to  suit  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  wearer.  .Arranged  in  this 
manner  these  hats  are  very  becoming,  as  the 
colour  of  the  silk  imparts  a  soft,  clear  look  to 
the  face,  and  enhances  the  Leauty  of  tbe  com¬ 
plexion.  The  iinperatrice  hats  are  generally 
ornamented  in  the  front  with  small  ostrich 
feathers  of  two  ditl'erent  colours,  scarlet  and 
black  being  the  favourite  mixture. 

We  haie  also  seen  at  .Mr.  Brandon's  another 
style  of  trimming  on  one  of  the.e  fashionabie 
sailor's  hats,  which,  being  very  becoming,  is 
likely  to  continue  iu  favour.  This  trimming  is 
arranged  in  the  following  manner: — lake  a 
piece  td'  figured  or  spotted  idack  tulle,  mea¬ 
suring  a  yard  and  a  half  iu  length;  shape  the 
two  ends,  and  round  the  centre  of  the  tulle 
at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  veil.  Kdge 
the  tulle  with  narrow  lace,  and  arrange  it  on 
the  hat  with  the  piece  forming  the  leil  hang¬ 
ing  over  in  front,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
tulle  placed  round,  the  ends  fuili.ig  behind. 
The  hat  we  saw  .arranged  in  this  manner  was 
of  line  white  straw,  trimmed  with  bunches  of 
cherries,  and  had  really  a  stylish  and  becoming 
appearance.  Sometimes  uvuilette  of  black  lace 
is  sewn  all  round  tbe  hat,  the  lace  being  cut  in 
a  pointed  shape  behind,  tbrming  a  kind  of  large 
curtain. 

When  the  saute-en-barques  are  not  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  dress,  they  are  now 
being  worn  composed  of  tbe  lightest  possible 
shade  of  grey,  drab,  or  pale  lavender  cloth,  not 
the  light  mixtures  which  hare  become  so 
general,  but  a  self-coloured  material.  These 
paletots  look  nicely  with  any  dress;  they  are 
made  with  revere,  and  are  generally  ornamented 
with  large  bright  steel  buttons,  perfectly  plain. 
These  large  buttons  are  now  much  in  favour 
for  trimming  dresses,  but  great  care  is  required 
to  keep  them  in  good  order.  They  should 
always  be  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth  or  leather 
before  tbe  garment  is  put  away,  as  nothing 
rusts  so  easily  as  these  bright  buttons. 

White  alpaca  appears  to  be  one  of  the  much- 
admired  novelties  in  the  way  of  dress  materials. 
For  certain  occasions  it  is  particularly  stylish, 
when  trimmed  with  bands,  fiutings,  or  pipings 
of  coloured  silk,  with  a  palet6t.or  short  circular 
cloak  to  correspond. 

For  fftes,  Hower  shows,  &c.,  plain  or  figured 
white  grenadine  muslin  is  very  much  in  vogue, 
and,  made  up  over  a  coloured  tarlatane,  has  a 
very  diethigui  appearance. 

Mmbroidered  muslins,  worn  over  coloured 
silk  skirts,  are  being  revived,  thauks  to  our 
Queen  and  the  Kiiipress  of  the  French,  who 
have  lately  been  exerting  theimelves  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  embroideresses.  Now  that  the 
fashion  is  "set"  of  wearing  embroidered  muslin, 
let  us  hope  it  may  be  followed  by  many  of  our 
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conntr^wuinen,  us,  by  increasin/;  the  demand, 
and  employment  to  the  poor  needle* 

women,  much  diaireas  and  misery  may  be 
raved.  There  are  very  many  articles  that  may 
be  purchased  besides  akirts  ot  dresses.  Now 
that  the  tiodices  are  beinK  worn  open  in  the 
front,  a  haudsomely-emoruidered  chemisette 
is  almost  a  necessity;  embroidered  cambric 
pocket-handkerchiefs  are  always  useful  and 
fashionable;  and  as  to  the  collars  and  cull's, 
are  they  not  deciJedIr  preferable  to  the  (lisin 
linen  which  Lave,  of  late,  become  so  common, 
that  a  well-dressed  woman  would  scarcely 
think  of  wearing  them  unless  for  riding 
costume? 

V'ery  elaborate  Picioxoins,  or  Mokxinu 
Wkmtkhs,  are  now  being  mide  to  suit  ev<ry 
taste,  from  the  richest  to  the  most  simple. 
Those  made  in  embroidered  mus  in,  and  trimmed 
with  black  lace,  are  umongst  the  most  (/isl(n//(se, 
and  are  ornamented  with  bows  down  the  Iroot 
composed  of  the  muslin  edged  with  lace.  \Vc 
have  also  seen  some  in  printed  muslin  which 
were  very  pretty  and  inexpensive,  made  with 
a  loose  jacket  and  closed  sleeves. 

Tlie  manufacture  of  lace  has  now  arrived 
at  such  perfection,  and  is  so  generally  worn, 
tliat  almost  every  dress  is  more  or  less  trimmed 
with  it.  Kor  rich,  haudsome  matTisls  there  is 
no  triimning  so  suitable  or  so  elegant ;  but  to 
ornament  inexpensive  and  cheap  dresses  with 
lace  cannot  certainly  be  considered  id  good 
taste,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  we  so  frequently  see 
it  used  out  o/plnee,  when  ii  mure  simple  trim¬ 
ming  would  bo  far  more  appropriate. 

Uur  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
ruling  au.hurities  of  fashion  have  decreed  that 
the  shapeuftbe  ISonnkt  is  to  be  slightly  altered; 
and  we  have  already  seen  many  chapeaux  which 
are  nut  quite  so  high  at  tlie  tup,  and  are,  con¬ 
sequently,  mure  becoming,  ll.c  strings  are 
being  worn  txtremely  wide,  and,  for  economy, 
are  frequently  imide  of  silk  pinked  at  the 
edges,  tbia  being  rather  less  expensive  than 
the  very  wide  ribbon ;  but  a  pair  of  iiandsome 
strings  makes  a  bonnet  look  of  twice  the  value 
compared  to  one  rather  scantily  furnished  in 
this  respect. 

For  wearing  under  very  thin  dresses  we  have 
noticed  some  charming  I’l-.rnco.v  rs,  made  of 
clear  muslin,  ornamented  wiih  Hulcd  frills  at 
the  bottom,  these  frills  being  overcast  with 
red,  and  souie  with  black.  Some  of  the  petti¬ 
coats  had  a  trimming  of  lace  on  the  frills, 
which  had  an  exceedingly  liglit  and  pretty  ap¬ 
pearance;  in  fact,  tliey  seemed  mure  lit  fur 
dresses  than  for  petticoats,  so  elegant  did  they 
look. 

In  .luvKXtLK  CosTL'otRS  WO  have  Seen  a  few 
novelties  worthy  of  description.  One  for  a 
little  girl  was  made  of  green  silk,  with  a  low 
square  body,  lichiy  braided,  and  was  worn  with 
a  pretty  little  musiin  cheinLsette,  arranged  in 
very  tiny  pleats.  The  sash,  wiiieh  was  also 
braided,  was  worn  in  a  large  bow  and  ends 
behind,  and  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  was  trimmed 
with  a  band  of  darker  silk,  liraided,  and  edged 
on  each  side  with  a  narrow  Huting. 

Fur  very  little  girls,  wliite  camhric  frocks  are 
being  worn,  made  with  tinted  frills  of  the  same 
iiuterial,  resembling  the  ladies'  pettico.tts  that 


are  just  now  so  much  in  vogue.  Messrs.  C.ish 
and  (Jo.’h  patent  frilling,  which  is  sold  already 
hemmed  and  whipped,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  these  little  dreeses;  and  by  making  use  of 
this  frilling  much  tiino  and  labour  mry  be 
saved.  Tlie  iippc  trance  of  the  frilling  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  much  improved  by  sewing  on  at  the 
edge  a  tiny  Valenciennes  edging,  or  a  narrow 
.Maltese lace,  (he  ud'litiuu  ot  the  luce  giving  to 
the  little  garments  a  more  dnssy  unpearauce. 
Foulard  is  now  a  very  favourite  material  fur  little 
girls’  frocks.  W’e  noticed  a  very  pretty  little 
dress  made  of  black  and  white  checked  foulard, 
which  was  trimmed  with  mauve  ruolies,  ar¬ 
ranged  diagonally  on  the  skirt.  The  body  was 
maiie  in  the  Nwiss  style,  triinmcd  with  ruches, 
and  with  the  dress  was  worn  a  spotted  chemi¬ 
sette,  high  to  the  throat,  and  sleeves  to  mutch. 
(Jhildreii's  (laribaldi  shirts,  made  in  clear 
muslin,  are  now  embroidered  in  black,  and  have 
a  very  stylish  appearance  arranged  in  this 
manner. 

Now  that  lacc  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  iu 
every  lady's  toilet,  we  must  not  forget  the 
new  uc.vuF  Sasiirs  of  black  lai  e  which  .Mr. 
Hayward,  of  (ixford-street,  has  introduced  to 
public  notice.  Tliey  lorm  a  narrow  pointed 
pelerine  at  the  back,  cross  over  the  bosom  in 
front,  and  tie  behind,  leaving  two  very  long 
ends.  Tlicse  sc.iif  saslies  are  generally  com¬ 
posed  of  a  liaadsomo  insertion,  edged  on  each 
side  with  a  narrow  lace,  put  on  qui  e  plain,  and 
should  be  lined  with  a  piece  of  rati.er  still 
Mack  net  to  support  tbe  scarf,  and  to  keep  it 
in  proper  order.  I'licrc  is  a  degree  of  style  and 
elegance  about  these  icaifs  which  wi.l  render 
them  a  favourite  addition  to  the  toilet,  and,  as 
they  can  scarcely  le  worn  in  imitation  lace, 
they  are  not  likely  to  hecoiiie  very  common — a 
very  great  recommendation  i.i  these  days  of 
cheap  dress.  A  dress  we  saw  made  with  one 
of  there  new  searfs  wu.s  of  jdaiii  white  muslin, 
with  a  double  tkirc,  the  seams  of  the  upper 
skirt  being  left  open  to  the  height  of  about 
eighteen  iiiciien,  and  the  corners  toliled  over  on 
the  right  side,  wliere  it  was  finished  off  by  a 
large  black  luce  bow  nude  of  the  same  inser¬ 
tion  us  the  scarf  sash.  Tlie  sleeves  of  the 
dress  were  cut  with  a  seam  at  the  elbow,  and 
were  ornamented  with  a  lace  bow,  to  correspond 
with  those  on  the  skirt. 

Uf  HKAiiiiuitii.si'.s  we  h.ave  little  to  say,  for 
young  ladies  have  now  abandoned  very  elaborate 
coiffures  for  the  pretty  ornamental  combs,  and 
rich,  massive  plaits  at  the  buck  of  the  fiead.  At 
Mr.  Douglas's,  New  Hand-street,  we  have  seen 
a  large  assortment  of  ttiesc  elegant  combs,  as 
well  us  charming  little  side-combs,  made  to 
correspond  with  those  worn  at  the  back  of  the 
liead.  For  the  oruameiital  side-combs  the  liair 
should  be  veiy  much  frU2ed  in  fioiit,  wl:i  di 
will  be  found  a  very  becoming  style  of  coill'me 
to  fair  faces.  Ttie  smootli,  glo.sry  bands  nie 
now  replaced  by  rougti,  dry-looking  Irixsed 
hair,  and  tlie  rougher  the  hair  in  fruut  .so  is  it 
the  more  fashionable.  We  cannot  admire  this 
style  of  dre.ssiiig  the  hair  for  brunettes:  let 
them  wear  their  hair  i  iiioutii,  as  it  accords  so 
much  better  with  a  dark  complexion,  lofair 
beauties  who  |>rel'er  the  frizxcd  hair  we  can 
r-commend  the  very  dice  crimping  combs  m- 
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veuted  liy  Mr.  I).iui;la3,  for  it  will  t>«  found  that  I 
tbfM  uuinba  do  nut  break  the  hair  so  much 
os  the  use  of  liair-|iiiis.  They  arc  long  and  I 
narrow,  rou  id  which  ihs  hair  is  twisted  in  and 
out,  atid  is  sccureit  by  means  of  a  string  pa-j-ed 
tiiruugh  a  little  hole  made  in  the  top  of  the 
eomli. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  first  priite  fur 
ornamental  hair  work  in  the  In?  nii’io:ul  lix- 
liibitioii  has  l«en  aaa'del  to  Mr.  D.mg'as.  of 
Ul  and  2d.  New  it  jiid-sueet,  Lundun,  lor  ids 
snccesslul  improvements  in  c  dtfuies.  I  Iiese 
iinprovenienta  are  very  advantage  ms  to  ladi  s 
who  are  obliged  to  have  ncuurse  to  artiticisl 
means  to  improve  the  o|>;>eaiaone  of  tlnir  hair, 
and  many  have  to  thank  .Mr.  Uuugias  for  t  he  very 
useful  appendages  he  has  invi  nt>-d.  We  have 
seen  long  ringlets  and  cur  s  made  u.i  ipiite  a 
new  principle,  which  do  nut  get  out  "t  order 
through  rough  wear.  They  ate  inade  of  every 
length  and  thickness,  and  may  ho  it'r.mg  d  In 
the  way  mo.sl  suitable  to  the  w-.in  r.  ll-si  h  s, 
they  hate  a  very  light  and  iiatur.il  itpps trance, 
aud,  when  propeiiy  put  on,  not  me  ':;i  ct 
tearcliing  <  ye  c-mld  pos.-ibiy  suspect  I  bo  r,r  '- 
lenee  ot  t'ahe  hair.  Ooniiiig  to  a  lesscharmi'ig 
departmei.t  of  .Mr.  I)  mglas's  husi-nss,  the  wh.s 
luid  liaods  that  are  shown  at  the  Kxhioitiun  i 
■ire  specimens  of  extraurdioary  workinaiisliiii. 
The  tounditi  ns  on  which  the  hair  is  mouuted 
am  so  open  that  tne  luitural  .  air  can  grow  up 
tbniugh  the  ar  ilicial  ba-is,  end  so  ret  at  deti- 
ance  ihe  most  'nqui-itive  imptc'ion.  .M.  re- 
over,  these  rejuvenaliug  articles  are  very  light  ' 
to  Wear,  and  the  real  sr.iii  is  so  plainly  o'  serv-  , 
able  ainon.'st  these  wonders  of  artilice,  that  it 
is  welUnign  impossible  to  detect  where  Ilauie 
.N'a'.ure  ends  and  .\i't  begins.  I 

CESCHIPriCN  OF  THE  COLOURED 

PLATE.  i 

Kk.v-miik  Toii.i.t. — The  little  red  hood,  | 
with  a  deep  ca|>o  to  it,  is  now  a  very  fashion*  | 
able  style  of  liead-gear  at  all  tbe  Kreiuh  ' 
waleriiig-p'accs,  and  is  caded  m  France  “/.a 
ca/ijtt  ISrtIuhnt..  '  ll  is  composed  of  merino  or 
casiiii.ere,  and  is  trimnie  I  with  ribu  n  velvet 
all  round,  and  is  fa.'-tened  under  Ihe  <  hm  by 
means  of  a  book  and  eye.  For  puiting  on  lie- 
lore  aud  a' ter  baihiiig  tl  ere  is  nulbing  so  pritly 
and  coquettish  as  tins  little  cap  or  for  lounging 
about  on  tlie  besih;  but  tor  pron.eiisde  co.s- 
tume  ratln  r  a  muie  dressy  coitliire  would  be  re¬ 
quired.  I'iie  dress  is  made  of  black  Imrege, 
triniined  at  the  bettum  of  the  slirt  with  tour 
narrow  flounces,  i'lic  laidy  is  jdsin,  bultoiiid  j 
to  tbe  throat;  the  sleeve  is  tut  with  a  seam  .t 
the  ellww,  aud  islrniiiiied  with  silk  and  buttuus 
to  imitate  a  turned-back  <  ulf. 

2.MI  .Ska-siiik  I  oii.h'i  .  —  I  he  r/in//e"U  im- 
jMTutrkt  is  III  de  of  l^igliorn,  liound  with  black 
ribbon,  aud  is  trimmed  iu  Iront  witii  .a  large 
libbun  rosette,  in  wliich  a  small  siailet  |e«tOer  i 
is  ariaiiged.  Ihe  drets  and  Kiule-eH-b^mjue, 
or  short  paletot,  are  itulh  made  of  pale  null 
piquC*.  aud  are  braided  in  blacir — a  rich,  hai  d- 
suuie  design  being  arianged  on  the  ssir;  of  the 
diesS,  wild  a  narrower  one  ou  the  paletot.  'I  he 
lioily  of  tt'e  dre.'S  is  made  with  rerers,  ai  d  is 
worn  witu  a  cheuiiselte,  stand-up  cull  tr,  and 
cravat,  wnich  show  to  adtantugc  when  the 
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unute-rn-harfjxte  is  put  on.  This  is  one  of  the 
tavouriie  coslti’r.es  of  the  sea-soii  fvr  watering- 
jdacie,  and,  although  not  a  costly  toilet,  there 
is  a  degree  of  ityle  and  elegance  about  it  that 
it  will  i.e  Hire  to  retain  its  popuUrity  for  the 
reniainder  of  the  sc.a  on. 

I.irri.K  (iiKi.s  ltiiK.s<t. — This  toilet  is  ar¬ 
ranged  With  much  taste,  the  trimming  on  the 
hat  corresponding  in  colour  with  that  on  the 
d;ess.  Tha  hat  is  male  of  li  i9  white  .straw, 
trimmed  \erv  i.imp'y  with  blue  ribbon,  and  a 
large  rosette  in  fiont.  The  little  tiaribaldi,  or 
sailor's  shiit,  os  it  is  now  Hmieti  iies  called, 
III' y  be  in  idi  i.i  French  merino,  monsseline- 
de-laiie.  or  oi|iici;  the  lattir  material  ticing 
now  inanufac'ured  in  every  shade,  and  of  the 
must  I  eautiful  quality.  The  shirt  is  arranged 
with  a  collar,  p  >inti  d  waistband,  and  sleeves 
closed  at  the  wrist.  The  skirt  of  the  dress 
would  look  nieJy  in  checked  mohair,  poplin, 
(r  silk,  whichever  iiiiteiial  is  preferred;  or  a 
iT'y  .Jpa'ia  would  e  veiy  pretty,  ferming  a 
nice  c  iiilra'>t  to  the  blue. 

Fiill-szel  piiwT  patterns,  tanked  tegether 
iii.d  trimmed,  1 1  the  oosfmncs  illustrsied  in 
this  plate,  miy  be  bad  of  .tlsdame  Adolphe 
<i  ubniJ,  glis,  'trand,  l/judou,  W.tJ.,  at  the 


followii  g  prUcs : —  a.  <i. 

<l<pl*  Ilietoiiu-  .  1  (1 

llla<  k  .Sleeie,  wi  h  icsm  at  the  elbow  ...  1  (1 

Itraidcd  •'invte-en  l»ir>ine  .  (J 

t’hild's  tjarihaldi,  or  ■s.si'or's  .Shirt  .  li  <t 

Ditto,  with  skirt  I  ompielc .  •')  0 


A  fist  pattern  is  given  w.th  each  article. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PATTERN. 

Ill  iti.iN  Dkskin  K«tt  Ml  sio-.Srotii,  Tor, 
<111  Fi.now-i.'t  siiio.N. — .Materials  required  fer 
a  music  st'iol  tep  are  :  live-eighths  i>f  a  yard  of 
IVnelopecuovasH,  No,  40;  single  Iterliii  wool  of 
the  luiiuwii  g  I  hades:— scarlet,  claret,  I'riilit 
blue,  French  gr^  eu.  black,  4  shades  of  deed 
gdd,  I  akein  eacli  of  yellow  and  wl  ite  filoselle. 
Worked  in  single  wmd  im  the  abo\e-size<l 
oaiivass,  our  pattern  will  be  fuu' d  of  a  very 
suitable  size  tor  a  inosic-stool  top,  or  eloow- 
cusbi  m.  I  lie  I'esign  may  be  <|uiekly  worked; 
there  b' ing  Urge  inas'es  of  colour  rentiers 
much  counting  unnecessary,  cons' quer  lly  tlia 
work  is  soon  accomplirhed.  To  give  the 
pattern  a  ri<'h  and  liaiid«ome  rp;.earance, 
the  wtiite  and  yellow  shown  in  our  plate 
should  lie  worked  in  filoselle ;  or,  to  give  a 
still  gre  .ter  variety  to  the  design,  while  in  ;idi 
mi^hl  le  substituted  ter  the  iil'selle  in  tlie 
I  order.  Should  the  p  .tiern  net  work  out  mili¬ 
eu  iitly  Isrge  fur  tlie  music-st<Kil  it  is  iiitemicd 
*0  cov'-r,  a  grounding  of  lilack  may  (on- 
tiuued  a'l  ri.und  until  tie  desire'l  size  is  ub- 
taiued.  For  an  rlb<>w-ruitiion,  the  work  ihould 
lie  drawn  ilowii  in  the  C'  litre,  and  stabi.e.l 
througb,  the  wrong  side  iieiiig  made  of  w.v.ered 
silk,  i.oplin,  rep,  or  any  <  f  tbe  materials  usually 
told  lor  the  purpose.  '1  he  juice  ul  mai.erials 
sutH'  lent  to  work  a  music-stool  ti  p  is  its.  (id., 
iiicludii  g  ciiivasi  ai  d  tilusclle.  Tliese  may  lie 
had  ut  .Ills.  \V  iic'jckson,  14,  (iouhge-street, 
1  uttenbaiii  cuurt-iuud,  1,'iiiduii,  W.  The  jxial- 
..ge  of  the  niu'.eriala  is  not  included  in  the  price. 
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ANSWKUS  TO  COKRESl’ONDKNIS. 


Alup.kta  F.  Tbcr^'  aro  no  cheqiu  i  irlvon  with  the 
FKOLianwoMAN'a  Domkhtic  M ^oazink  thin  voir  — 
Mr*,  .lotiw  f.Kirii.  “The  Anch'r’R  INicket  IJoirister 
of  n*h  (’aiiicht"  U  out  of  :  it  will.  pi  oha*>ly,  ho 
•hottiv  re-i««ue<!.— Morhix,  ash  oniRit  IsgriMKRa 
AB‘»rT  rwKinK«.  The  nmiuri'in  nm  in  coniieAhm 
with  the  cheques  have  been  ho  olten  iind  fiillv  «le- 
nerihed  that  it  in  iinpo'^nihie  to  iK'ciipy  further 
Hpaca  in  epenkliift  of  theni.->J.  K.  Old  no*time- 
utamoA  are  of  no  value. — tNir-mFR.  You  are 
entitled  to  aeven  ohnneeM  in  the  dhtrihution  of 
priien  You  muat  buy  tlie  MaKaiincs  from 

lant  Mav.— S.  A  W.  The  ]ihiy  of  “'^till  Waters 
Hun  I>eep”  is  an  adaptatUm,  by  Tom  Tavlor,  of 
Charles  lU'rnard's  tale  of  the  “  Soii.in-I.aw/'— I.ily 
Vkrmos.  Sal  ammoniac  Is  a  iroo<l  enre  for  warts  — 

G.  H.  S.  A.  We  answer  our  correspondents  as  soon 
as  we  can,  hut  the  t-reat  nias.s  of  correspondence 
prevents  us  nnsw^rlnp  month  by  month  — -Tunjo. 
Send  the  top  of  the  wrapp' r.— Iok.  Yon  inu»*t 
appiv  to  yonr  bcwiksel'er.  n>  snpniy  the  i*roner 
number.^  WiNNiK  S.  Your  hair  h  H  txim.  r.i.ir.%. 
iii-TH  Mkatrior  Wiite  to  Mr.  l/icy.  tlMstrical 
puhllsher.  Strand  III  i.kn  thf Arr<niP  I’nv  nnoflier. 
—Kndocia.  I.etters  reqiiirint;  euswcMS  thr'>UL*h  the 
Mairaalne  should  he  addn  ssul  to  the  l-’diinr. 
llu.KR  CiKAHAM.  Your  Mrlfituf  is  !  »M  Kcr.iwlv  — 
hu.v  I>.  Kepeat  you-  question — AdiI.k  I. IMA. 
Your  handwritinff  is  f»ret!y  irootl,  hut  it  niiirht  he 
improved.— A  Si’B'^eniBKR  sends  the  followini;  m 
answer  to  M •XKPP *  Antti  v: — “  A  ^onnK  iadvonce  ! 
asked  a  t'enCeman  the  ineAtiiim  of  tlieworii  yfirf. 
He  repllfsl,  without  a  moment's  hesit.ition,  that  the 
dednition  was  easy,  as  the  word  itself  ^dves  the 
Initials  of  the  cliHracteristics— Foolish,  I<'^<|iiacious, 
Idle  llestless.  and  Tessin^  ** — Waifk  Si  mmsks  has 
only  ti  go.  any  Tncs'lay  evenintr,  to  47.  I.,eu*cstiT- 
sqiiare,  tskintt  «ith  her  a  snne  or  friee,  and  ask  for 
Stanley  laicas.  Ksq  .  who  will  Intorm  her  if  she  csii  ! 
enter  tlie  eholr.  Chakloitk  Smith.  (Mir  hands  | 
are  so  full  at  present  that  we  are  compelh'd  to 
decline  yonr  kind  offer.  —  Maimom.  Apply  to  I 
Mr.  Maysil.  Ileire"t«street.— Hki.I' N  K.  II.  In  I 
No  4  a  knitted  counter!  sne  In  stripes  Mill  l»e  found:  | 
In  Nu  In  the  Conveisaxione,  directions  for  I 
hnlttinft  a  cable  pattern  connicrpiinc  will  hUo  he  ' 
found. ^IICTM  IVkcival.  Instructions  f  »r  inskiiK;  ' 
nets  for  the  hair  appeared  in  tl-e  (’Olivers »aloue  <.f 
the  r.Kni.tSIIMoMAN's  iMlMKSTIf!  MstiAP.INK.  The  I 
new  stitch  Ih’TH  I'sRCiVAt.  mentions  was  illup< 
trot  d  In  the  April  mimlier,  and  a  i>retlilv. coloured 
pathrn  ^Iven  for  working  a  s>  fa><'U^hioii  in  this  I 
stitch.— A  (’oi'NTNV  (iiKi.  We  cannot  send  the  I 
fashion  piste,  as  you  did  not  send  your  address.  We  ^ 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  give  Insirurtlons  for  making 
these  mala,  hut  they  are  at  h  ast  ten  years  old.—  ' 
Miss  Campkon.  Thereqnest  forihe  “gigot  pheve** 

Is  complied  svith.  I'Hing  I'old  hrahl  Instead  of  gold 
thread  will  have  a  ild.er  aptwaranee.— A.  K. 

Itum  and  oil  Is  the  best  preparation  to  rub  in  the 
hairto  prevent  It  coming  off  Ii»a  May.  The  late.st 
imd  tii-weat  wuteli  pocket  In  head-work  has  ap« 
p- srinl  in  this  Miigaxmc.  —  A  I'vkplhxI'I*  (Imk. 
You  must  knit  half  shells  to  till  In  the  spares  at  the 
side.  — A  ( 'oKHpMi'oNpKNT  A  heautihil  pattrrn  for  a 
lUiuier  Screen  formed  a  portion  of  the  sliilhng 
edition  of  this  Magaxhm  for  .liiim.  Thu  iiialuiUls 
for  working  It  may  he  procured  at  Mrs  Wilcock. 
son’s,  44.  (toodgc-sirtwt,  Tottenliatn-court*ro,id, 
lamdon.— lIvKMioNF.  Full  directions  lor  making 
paper  flowers,  a  llh  coloured  patterns  and  tiutnerous 
IlluslratioiiH,  will  form  onu  of  the  hatiireN  in  the 
fortlicouilng  nuinbeis  of  tlie  Supplenieiit  to  lliu 
Klilllltig  edition  of  tills  Miigacine.>  K.  It.i  A.  K  , 

W  U  ('iiniiot  Ihcse  kind  young  hidics  employ 
ttiuT  time  better  than  l>y  working  dog  iidliuaf 
llowevur,  as  we  aio  uiiAhmi  to  do  all  lii  oui  power 
to  oblige  our  numerous  siibscilbeis,  wo  will  tiu 
dcavour  to  inaoit  a  pailciii  tor  the  puifrusc.  A 


small  Htrip  of  be.td  work  would  be  most  suitable,  as 
the  beads  wear  better  than  wool,  and  do  not  show 
any  little  soil  or  stud  of  dirt  — App^iI.onia's  wi  lting 
U  not  bad.  It  Is  inip'>ssibltt  to  give  the  pattern. ~ 
Assunta.  Narrow  white  sarsnet  rihhou  wi(k  on 
edr/tf,  arranged  in  bows  and  hmg  end^  makes  a 
neat  and  Inexpensive  trimming  to  a  blonde  or  tulle 
bonnet  when  flowers  are  objected  to.  If  As.'-cnt.A 
wishes  to  ornann'iit  her  bonnet  st\hshly,  w*e  ro- 
commend  biinclics  of  tiiiv  white  feathers,  or  w  hite 
fontiu-rs  tifipcd  with  tnaiivo,  and  these  should  bo 
Hmaiigcd  quite  on  the  top  ot  tlie  bonnet.  The 
bandeau  in  this  case  should  be  arranged  with 
h'athors,  to  mingle  with  those  on  Hie  outsUIe.— 
F.  (•.  S.  Hraiding  patterns  for  brd  pockets  and  watch 
pockets  have  appeared  on  our  Huff  Sheets.  The 
ionner  will  be  found  in  Xo.  II,  Voi.  II. :  and  the 
latter  in  Xo.  fl.  V'ol.  I.— Mrs.  .Mo(’raitii.  The 
editress  IS  very  much  obliged  for  tlie  braid  iiisero 
tioii.  Slinwill  take  an  early  <>ppoMunity  of  hsiiing 
t)i«  pattern  in  tho  Magazine,  as  hlic  feels  sure  it 
wid  be  ncccptahle  to  nuinv  ]*copIe.  — Famnik  Ik 
M.uive  imishti  dresses  do  not,  generally  s|u»aking, 
wash  well  but  a  little  nhU  dissolved  iii  the  water 
will  somcHmes  assist  to  kfep  the  colour.^  I  Mira. 
Mr.  I lotiglas’s  address  is  o|,  New  Ihmd-stroet  Lon¬ 
don,  W.  All  kinds  of  friz'  ttrs,  curls,  plaits,  hair- 
t  Ills,  Ac  .  may  be  obt>tiiied  at  his  csiahltslinient  — 
Maoik..  If  vou  want  to  make  a  cricket. band 
qincklv,  braid  a  piece  ot  watc  cd  Alik.  Fhntvof 
designs  have  appeared  siiitnhh*  for  the  piminse  in 
tile  Magazine.  A  green  watcreil  silk  hand,  braided 
ill  gold,  and  lined  with  while,  would  be  very  pretty. 

—  Hath  Mak.^ukm.  (’rinoline  \a  not  going  out. 
I’eilieoH  M  uro  being  w<>rii  with  niiineroiis  flouti'  ea, 
w  hich  ussist  to  tlirow  out  tli  *  dr' ss4>s.--.\r.irK 
Mii.lak.  Madame  Adolphe  (touh.iud  cm  supply 
the  pattern  of  train  cored  crinoline,  the  same  as  our 
correspondent  requites. — Toa  I’lroa  or  (’ling. 
IdAsolvea  little  soda  in  the  water.— Flokpntimk. 
I>  I  not  fasten  the  shawl  at  Hie  wa*st,  .and  let  the 
folds  at  tiie  top  be  as  small  as  )iossibln  Wash  the 
eartings  in  strong  siala  and  water.  We  kri(>w  of 
nothing  that  will  restore  the  loiUiancy  to  Hio 
f.islilonable  isdished  steel  ornaments.  I'hev  should 
be  carefully  w  iped  wlHi  a  piece  of  WMsh-le  ither  or 
new  flinnel  evrrv  time  thev  are  t  ken  off.  Thia 
will  assist,  ill  a  great  iiieas  ire,  tn  kciqi  the  steel  In 
go(Hl  onler.  Tlicsc  oiTianients  may  be  electro  gilt 
aft*  r  they  have  become  t  si  rusty  for  use.  (if  coutao 
the  biooch,  or  wb.itever  article  Is  (o  t»e  gib,iiiiist  bo 
toli-iablv  well  maoufacturtMl.  or  it  roii.'if  rod  he 
trttrth  f/otrig.— .1.  I*.  W.  Yonr  request  shall  bo 
compiled  with  — Mna.  Prsttkii.  White  tissue- 
paper,  stamped  nut  In  devUus  of  flowers,  leaves, 
scrolls,  Ac.  arranged  over  linely-slire>|  coloured 
tissue,  makes  a  very  pretty  stove  oriisment.  I'hcso 
w  bite  veils  of  paper  h  ive  very  much  the  at>p'*arance 
of  lace,  and  are  very  light  and  prettv.—.lui.i  V  11  HI- 
nH.tionHiorcritnpiMgtliehHir  w  illlH'  foiiml  in  the  Juno 
Siiiipiciiicnt  to  this  Magazine.  We  recommend  tho 
ncwly  iiiAeiited  rriinping  combs,  whUh,  if  used,  tlo 
not  break  the  Itair  nearly  so  much  as  small  hair  pins. 

—  STS1.1.A  ('AMHHIA.  'I'he  fashionable  way  o*  trim- 
tiling  ladies’  bats  la  with  blm-k  lace,  or  black  net 
trimineil  willi  lace,  or  with  a  veil  tbil  round  and 
ktiolied  behind.  A  large  biincii  of  ai  tilb  ia<  tlowcra 
is  soinetiines  placed  tti  finnt,  and  a  smaUtToiie  to 
Correspond  behind.  With  the  present  style  of  sailora* 
bats  iiii.l  turned-down  hats,  veils  sro  not  neceasary. 
'1  he  small  hats  arc  not  snilable  for  weitntig  at  church, 
UMlcssforveiystiiallchibireit.  Hi  kTia  oK  M.  Waist* 
liatids  are  stiil  fashionable  for  Hiiii  suininer  drenna. 
.^snhes  uru  now  worn  Knotted  behind  M  licthc-r 
ilosed  or  open  sb eves  ore  worn  de|Mnds  ejitirely 
on  the  niateri  d  of  whieh  the  ilress  is  eoiii|»osed. 
<  Mie  kind  is  ns  f.nlib  liable  ns  the  other,  but  of 
course  closed  sleevea  ure  only  suitable  for  murning 
wegr. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


l'J2 


(TGiitlo  ailinuiiition 
implied  in  your  note  is 
l>  tounded  on  the  b.isis 
you  imucino  to  exist.  Both 
journals  btloiiL'ed  atoce  period 
^  to  the  Mine  proprietor,  ultliouL'h  it  is 
iM»t  difflcult  to  see  that  the  weekly 
pul  lication  has  heavily  fallen  Ironi  its 
tonnor  liifth  estate.  .Space,  as  you  may 
easily  suppose,  sometimes  fails  us;  and  we 
arc  oBcti  oblisted  to  puittpoiie  the  insertion 
of  tlie  patterns  and  siiKCeKtioiis  whicli  have 
been  prepared  for  our  Maftaziiic. 

A  ScB'^CKiBKR.— Whether  you  should  wear  white, 
or  black,  or  other  coloured  kid  gloves,  or  whether 
you  hhouid  wear  them  iit  all,  at  a  dinner  party,  de- 
pemds  on  a  variety  of  eircumbtiuiccs  and  conditions. 
Kxpetisivo  and  luxurious  hahirs  are  daily  in* 
crea^inj?  in  number  and  extent,  Ihereforo  rIovcs 
are  now  worn  at  dinner  parties  by  middle-class 
)»eople  much  more  fri'qiiently  than  formerly.  If, 
thereforo.  you  arc  invited  to  a  dinner  party  at  a 
house  wt’cre  you  have  reason  to  believe  little  cere> 
monies  atnl  forinaliiics  of  this  kind  are  observed, 
it  will  be  wise  in  you  to  wear  gloves.  They  should 
be  taken  oflf,  quietly  and  soon  as  you 

are  Nested  at  the  dinner-tible. 


Katr  Duncan _ It  is  ever  a  most  difficult  task 

to  deliver  an  opinion,  ex  oUhe^inX,  upon  ab&tr.ict 
proprieties.  Tim**,  place,  cireiiinstances,  degree  of 
inrimicy,  pet^onal  character,  future  hopes— ill 
must  he  well  weighed  before  wo  could  deliver  judg¬ 
ment  on  such  a  treble  puzzle  as  Mias  Duncan  has 
propounded  —  as  to  the  “propriety,  prudence, 
modesty  of  permitting  a  gentleman  to  ki-s  her 
before  he  has  made  her  an  olf'^r,  or  has  told  her  ho 
loved  her.”  When?  Where?  Who  is  he?  Ilow 
long  have  you  known  him?  Are  your  parents  jtc- 
quaiiited  with  him?  Is  he  of  cood  character  ?  A 
tfiouMiiid  dimculties  exist  In  the  way  of  our  sam- 
ining  up,  but  which  may  all  be  resolved  in  the 
twhikllng  of  an  eye,  or  in  the  tremble  of  a  Up,  by 
the  true  heart  of  an  honest  girl.  But  the  natnc  of 
Duncan  suggests  Burns;  and  Burns  has  written— 

“  Some  say  that  kissing  s  u  sin; 

But  I  think  it’s  none  ava; 

For  kissing  has  wutiticd  in  this  world 
Since  ever  that  tiiere  was  tvra. 
f)h!  if  it  wasnalaafu’, 

Law'yers  w.'idna  allow  it; 

If  it  wasiu  holy. 

Ministers  would  not  do  it; 

If  it  wusna  modest. 

Maidens  wadna  tak*  it; 

If  it  waMia  plenty, 

Pulr  folk  wadna  get  it.” 

Matilda  K.  ask.^  our  forgiveness  for  having 
wrilleii  to  us  an  angry  letter,  because  we  did  not 
aiHvrer  a  note  she  wndc  two  or  three  months  since. 
She  supposed  tli.it  we  had  received  the  first  letter, 
bemg  quite  C'ivfi'ltnt  it  was  \mt  in  the  post  safely. 
Ilir  contideiice  was  misplaced,  it  appears.  The 
letter  w  ich  we  ought  to  have  answered  was  “in 
the  |>oekel  of  her  dress.’*  There  is  no  reason  lor 
^Iatilda  to  asE  our  lorgivenoss.  It  was  gran  ed 
before  it  was  asked.  In  truth,  w’e  arc  quite  used  to 
this  kind  of  thing.  Our  exptrltueo  of  letter- 
writing  an  i  letter  receiving  is  somcihing  that 
could  not  bo  contained  in  two  volumes  of  this 
Magazine.  .  Many  and  man*’  a  Icltt  r  have  we 
received  without  the  sUgiPest  Kcnsation  of  an 
address,  and  which  bade  us  forward  Nomething  by 
the  Very  next  post,  as  soiueboiiy  was  going  to 
have  a  birthday,  or  there  had  been  a  marriage,  or 


f  or  some  reason  or  other.  Our  readers  will  under. 
8tat:d,  however,  th.it  the  ub.*ence  of  any  address 
was  a  small  difDeulty  in  the  way.  Three  days 
would  pass,  perhaps,  and  on  our  devottd  heads 
would  fiour  a  torrent  of  language  suggestive  ol  the 
idlosyneracica  of  the  writer.  If  our  conespunUent 
had  a  nice  hense  of  honour,  she  would  wonder, 
ina>be,  “at  any  one  calling  himself,  and  pretending 
to  be.  a.s  t^he  supposed,  .Mr.  Bcetoii,  it  it  was  he, 
called  himself,  or  whoever  it  was,  could  receive 
money  for  anything  ordered  and  not  send  it  to  the 
post  ut  once,  as  desired,  because  it  was  for  Maria, 
who  had  not  had  a  birihday  lor  four  >ear%  as  she 
happened  to  have  been  born  on  a  21Bh  (  f  Fuhruary. 
Now  the  dear  child  must  wait  f  iir  years  longer, 
and  ail  through  us,  and  we  would  be  good  enough 
to  return  the  money  or  the  bonks  Immcdi.Ttely.** 
And,  reader,  pause.  Vc*y  fnqucntly  the  same 
omixsion  occurred  in  the  second  letter,  no  uddnss 
being  vi^iblo  there.  (Ian  you  now  imagine  tl»o 
third  letter  wo  received  from  an  aggrieved  iiidU 
vidual  bUth  as  we  have  portrayed?  This  third 
time  we,  in  our  great  sinfulness,  had  to  eniUiro,  not 
the  small,  tl'iin,  slthll  w  riting  of  the  feminine  hand. 
A  licavur  thumb  and  forefinger  guided  the  pen 
on  thi'4  third  and  last  occasion.  Now  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  indi.:nant  paicifamilias.  Stern  in  his 
Uetorminatiou  as  a  Briton  and  a  householdtrto  have 
justice  done  to  himself  and  his  family,  he**wi$hed 
to  know  whether  wo  iiitcmicd  or  not  to  execute  tha 
order  wc  had  receive  d,  ile  supposed  that,  if  we  were 
not  gentlemen,  wc  were,  ut  least,  hound  to  give  our 
reasons  for  the  manner  in  wl-.ich  wc  hud  acted — tha 
most  unbusiness.likc  and  impertinent  thing  he  had 
ever  met  with,'*  tVc.  Happily,  being  a  man  and  a 
brother,  ho  would,  perhaps,  add  las  address.  By  this 
not  unusual  addilio!i  we  were  enabled  to  reply,  in 
an  aciiablc  but  dignified  style,  of  course.  We 
regretted,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.,  but  what  could  we  do? 
And,  generTlly  speaking,  wo  must  do  our  careless 
coiTespondents  the  justice  to  say  that  an  a!neu<i4 
honoratle  quickly  eainc,  expressing  their  regret^ 
Ac.,  Ac.  From  this  little  history  it  will  be  .xeen  how 
a  .Minall  omission  may  lead  to  au  amouut  of  labour, 
misunJerbtandiiig.  and  anger,  d/orah— Let  every¬ 
body  have  their  address  2>nntei  at  the  top  of  their 
note-paper.  It  does  not  cum  m;;cU,  saves  time,  pre¬ 
cludes  error,  and  may  be  prettily  dotiu,  so  as  to  add 
to  liio  beauty  ot  the  creurn  paper. 

A.  J.  1*.  ^“Mrs.  Beeioifs  Book  of  Household 
Managcmciit*’  is  published  ut  7s. Gd.  You  can  lia\o 
It,  post  free,  ut  this  price. 

Mauia,  and  Dtiiers.  —  Embroidery  and  other 
palterns  sent  to  .Madame  Adolphe  (loubaud,  at  this 
office,  will  receive  every  atteiiiioii;  but  our  corre- 
hpondentd  are  warned  bcforeiiaud  that  they  are 
very  likely  to  be  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  if 
th*?y  entertain  any  very  considtTablc  anticipations 
AS  to  remuneration.  So  many  subacrihers  write 
us  on  this  siitject,  that  we  fear  the  loai  ket  is  over¬ 
stocked  with  sellers  and  workers,  and  that  buyers 
are  few. 


Nuw  Puthiihlo;, 


B 


EETON*S  PENNY  DICTIONAUY 

OP 

TNIVEKSAL  INFORMATION, 


Revised  and  Corrected  Bdilion. 

To  bo  coruideted  in  00  Weekly  Numbers. 

The  Tiinett"  March  13,  1^**2. 

DiCTtoMARv  or  rNivMKSAi.  iKronM.vTioN. — This  work, 
ju»t  publiitird  by  Mr.  d.  O.  Kt***iun,  supp  ies  a  dcside- 
r.ituin  much  md  nidely  felt— tiiat  of  a  e<>ui,irehrii»ive  yet 
P'lriablc  dicti  >nary  or  proper  naiues.... The  aritelo-,  which 
kcLIom  eait-nd  to  beyund  ten  <»r  twelve  lines  e^eli,  seeiii  to 
have  lH‘rn  abridxed  from  larger  works,  and  to  have  tieen  rva  1 
end  adapted  to  e<«ch  other  by  one  editor....  In  those  pages 
ondcnsati  m  ha*  been  in  every  way  Mxight  after,  and  we 
ki)  ’W  of  iu>  eork  whicti  »upplies  more  iaforioathm  at  smaller 
r  >^t.  Tne  t)pe  is  close,  yet  clear  no  spa  e  1$  waiOed  in 
aririiM;  aol,  ( i -'e  :ir  >  I,l6i  pa^es  in  double 

roluiims,  tlie  vi’lume  does  not  caeerd  the  prtiporiioit*  of  a 
tout,  yet  portable  and  nut  ungainly  octavo. 

London;  W.  K».Nr  an!  C>.,  ;*3,  Pi.ernoaer-ro-v.  KC., 

And  all  Bookvelhri  iu  town  and  rouutry, 


CASH’S 

CAMBRIC 

FRILLING. 

PATENT. 

For  Trimming  all  kinds  of  Ladies'  and 
C/iiUren's  IFaJhing  Apparel, 

Sold  by  all  refpeftable  Drapers,  In 
Wrappers  containing  ii  yds.,  and  bearing 
the  names  of  J.  &  J.  Cash,  Patentees. 


PATENT  CROWN  SKIRTS 

Art  Died  the  tUita  of  Paristen  end  London 

Society ;  and  Ladlei  erciring  them  find  that  Comfort, 
Klegance,  Uglitnkas,  and  Flexibility  fhnnd  in  na  atbera 
“  Kant  aTons  examint,  aree  li  pins  if rletite  attention, 
qnelqnei  naet  dca  articlea  fait  par  lea  machinea  iinport^ea 
par  MM.  Thnmaon,  et  none  derona  avonrir  que,  ponr  la 
vari^tb,  la  legercte,  la  KtSce,ct  la  perfection  do  la  f.ibrl- 
eatlon,  re  que  none  arona  an  aurpaaae  tout  ce  qne  Ton  a 
fait  Jnaqii’S  re  jonr.  Lo  polda  ordinaire  dca  jupea  d'Ftoffe 
eat  de  deux  llrrea  el  mtaia  plus;  celui  dee  noDTellcs 
Jupea-raRea  monte  S  nne  demi  llrro,  ce  qui  Icnr  donne 
une  incontratable  auptriorite  an  point  da  rne  hyfid. 
nlquQ.'*— le  FoUti,  Jan.  I&C2. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


IKEX7SXC.A.l^  BOX  DESPOTS* 

S2,  LUDQATE  STREET  (11  doors  from  St.  Pnul’a),  and  66,  CHEAPSIEE  (next 
door  to  Bow  Church), 

Fob  the  sale  of  NICOLE  S  CELEBBaTED  large  musical  boxes,  pUylng 

brilliantly  National,  Operatic,  and  Sacred  Mualc,  at  £I  per  air.  Snulf-boxea,  two  tnnra,  18a.; 
three.  30a.:  end  four,  fOa.  CatuloRura  of  tnnoe  and  prirea  gratia  and  poat  free  on  applicition  to  WALES 
and  M'CULLOCH,  oa  above — “'Iheae  Inatrnmeuta  perform  the  moat  elaborate  and  diihcalt  pieces  of 
mnoic  with  a  brilliancy  and  aoeoracy  truly  aarpriiinR.'* — Court  Circular,  Nov.  24th,  1880. 


TO  ]iaA.x>ix:». 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

MXAsmxs  XIQC1BKD.  fTlHE  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  tbia  Belt  pretion*  ta 
^  l^Mh'from  o  to  c.  *'  Acconchement  would  prevent  many  of  the  diatreaaing  reaults  ao  often 

^  complained  of  after  conflnement.  During  pregnancy,  the  aappert  derived  from 

4  V  afford  the  greateat  relief)  securing  a  more  favourable  time,  while, 

by  Iti  use  alter  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  prcaaure  afforded  aeeures  the 
reatoratlon  of  abape;  and  the  contraetlon  eo  eaaciitial  to  oltlmate  recovery. 

II  I*  recommended  by  the  firat  Accouchera  of  the  day  in  coaea  of  prolapnu 
aifeH,  (fropiy,  end  oOcM'fy,  and,  when  Atted  witli  air  pida  for  umbllleal  and 
inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  itcel  truaaea. 
lUuitrated  Catalognei  on  application  to  Edward  or  Mrs.  Ucxlct,  13,  Old 
Cavendiab-atreet,  Oxford-atreeL 


Round  shoulders,  stooping 

HABITS,  and  DKFOPMITIXS  .re  p-r.rntrd  and 
cur»l  b.  CIIANDLEB'8  IMI’KOVEI)  CHEST  EX- 


aroopiNo  OF  the  shoulders 

Ky  ha«  b#.n  e gMinmllv  C  C  R  E  D,  In  many  thniiund  raw. 
durina  the  U.t  ten  teara,  by  HINYO.N'B  PATENT  CHEST 
EXPANDER.  For  paitirulu.  Imlnta  p  •la.e*.MiaB  to 
Hr.  A.  BI.NYDN,  4.  Orral  Marlboreugh-.lreat,  W. 


CHAFER’S  LIFE  PILLS  purify  the 

blood,  rrotifjr  tht  Mk,  •mI»|  illtettinm  Ihb 

lonr,  bMce  up  the  nereoui  tyurm,  irKuUie  the  liver  and 
kkliteyt,  and  tentoreadreared  corihiituti  >n.  Boaer,  I*,  lid., 
Xs.9tl..  4a6X.and  W.  CIlATER,  d*  CUyton-etrWt, 

yf*wb»-uponwTyne.  _ 

Olil/IWAY’S  PILLS  ore  CR|iPciiilly 

adsptf^  fbt  the  eore  af  dyspepsia  ar.d  bilious  coni- 
d1  mts.  It  is  a  univrrsaliji  admitiod  fart  that  they  never 
fall  to  cure  theiM>  disorders  after  all  other  medleioce  have 
been  tried  m  vaio.<>BoM  at  Sii,  btranU. 


currfl  by  tllANUlvEKH  1UI’KUVC.U  t'llCbr 
PANDINO  braces.  They  strrhFthea  the  votre  and 
Itinvs,  rtHeve  Indtffvstion  and  pains  in  the  chest  and  bark* 
and  assist  the  proa  th,  pri  durinf  a  p*'rra«<  tk>'mn)t*triral  Saure, 
Price  1  s.  Od.'-S'i*  llrmp-rs-strcet.  Oslord-Aircct,  W, 
lUusIrated  Pamphlcu  f  irwardru  free,  luspcciton  invited. 


GLBNFIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

USED  IN  TUB  BOYAL  LAl'NDBT, 

And  ^nmounecd  by  bet  Majc't^'s  Laundrcei  td  bb 
THE  PINBBT  RTARCIl  SHE  EVER  USED. 
Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  OroceriS  4e.  Ac. 
WOTlIEftBPOOM  A  CO.,  GLASGOW  and  LONDON. 


Messrs.  MECHI  &  BAZIN’S 

E  ST  a.elish]>i:eivts 

Are  replete  with  e  Urge  and  welUielected  aaiortmeat  of  owfUl  and  eleirant 
ARTICLES  ADAPTED  FOR  PRESENTATION, 
coKManao  or 

DrcMsiniir  Oases,  Xi'a'vellInD'  Oeessinur  Baers, 

MStaral-mooated  Writing  Table  Seta,  Antique  Bronae%  Papier  Mtchi  Prodnetiona  Cheaaboards  and 
Cbeeamen,  Card  Caaea,  Pottage  Baianeat,  Paritiaa  NoTeltiea  in  Ormoin. 

"Worlc  Boyces,  'Work  Ba(r<s« 

Seta  of  Seiaaora  In  Caaea,  Carriage  and  Reticule  Baga,  the  New  Donble-SmellIng-bottlaa,  Gold  and  Silver 
Thlmbiet,  Etui  Caaea,  Caaea  of  Scent  Bottlea  dtc.  &o. 

Despatch  Boxes,  Portable  WiiUng  and  Dressing  Cases, 

Bmab  Caret,  Conriar  Baga,  Picnic  Caaaa,  Wicker  Luncheon  Baaketa,  Sporting  Knlrat,  Wine  and 
Spirit  Fittka  &e. 

Tke  Bijou  Pkotoirmphs, 

Of  2,0M  popular  Man  and  Women  of  the  Day,  la.  6d.  each.  Ltat  of  Namea  port  frea 

Bra'^inir-Boomi  ./t^llkuins  il>r  ditto. 

To  contain  ftom  12  to  20)  Portraita  3a  Gd.  to  AlO  10a 
Good  Steel  Seiaaora  (Fine  Print,  Cnttlng-out,  and  Nall),  la  par  pair.  Beat  Steel  Fenknlrta  la  each. 
Finaat  Neediaa  la  par  100,  any  aiaa  or  Sd.  per  paper  of  23. 

Cotafapitca  put  /ret  on  applieatioit. 

4,  LEADENHALL  ST.,  &  112,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON.  EstabUshed  1827. 


WIDOWS’  CAPS, 

BONNBTS,  &c., 

Of  awrj  Deceription  and  Variety 
of  Style. 

Bras.  GREATON, 

■Widows*  Milliaer, 
(At  Ueeeta  Townend  &  Co.,  HatUra) 
110,  OXFORD  STREET, 

OXFORD  CIRCUS,  W. 


NEW  SPRING  SILKS, 

At  £1  8s.  6d,  for  12  yards,  wide  width. 
Patterus  sent  IVco.  AJso  of 

PETER  ROBINSON  S 

UNLIMITED  STOCK  OF  SILKS. 

103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108, 
OXEOHO  STREET, 

LONDON. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  1862. 

MESSRS.  T.  A.  SIMPSON  I  GO., 

Antidpnting  a  groat  influx  of  Visitora  and  ConnoUaeurs  to  thia  great  Metropolis,  and 
flatteriug  themaelTes  that  their  uaual  eelection  of  Articlee  of  Taste  and  Elegance  will 
■nit  the  general  PnUie,  hare  succeeded  in  adding  to  their  already  extenaire  Stock 

Numerous  Articles  made  from  Designs  specially 
prepared  for  the  International  Exhibition. 

In  iariting  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  to  an  inspection  thereof,  T.  A.  SiHreox  A  Co. 
feel  oonfident  that  it  will  well  repay  thoee  who  may  honour  them  with  a  visit. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

GOLDSMITHS,  SILVERSMITHS,  JEWELLERS,  WATCH 
AMD  CLOCK  MANUFACTURERS, 

DRESSING  CASE  MAKERS,  AND  FOREIGN  IMPORTERS, 

154,  Begent-street,  &  8,  Beak-street,  London, 

AND  RUE  DE  RIVOLI.  PARIS. 


Loadoo  I  Prtoted  by  Jax  Wads,  Brydgaa  atraat,  Covant  Oaidan. 


Literature. — Tales,  Essays,  Biographies,  Reviews,  and 
•  Fashions.  Illustrated. 

The  Fashions  and  Needlewore. — A  Coloured  Fashion 
Plate.  A  Coloured  Pattern  for  Sofa  Cushion.  A 
Sheet  of  Patterns,  containing  Designs  for  Useful 
and  Ornamental  Needlework,  &c.  Illustrations  of 
two  Fashionable  Sleeves,  one  closed,  the  other 
open ;  and  full-sized  diagrams  and  directions  for 
cutting  out  and  making  the  same. 


This  dajr  is  published,  and  will  be  continued  monthly, 
a  fUiilling  Edition,  as  well  as  a  .Sixpenny  Edition,  of  the 
EsGusnwoHAN's  Domestic  Maoazixe.  Subscribers  will 
be  good  enouRh  to  give  their  booksellers  instrucUona  as 
to  which  edition  they  wish  to  receive  in  future. 

The  Sixpenny  Edition  remains  exactly  the  same  as 
before,  in  size,  contents,  and  price. 


24^i£rtl'And.  Iroivdon, 


Imid  tk  (MtdU  ef  tiui  IsKsiiM,  u  S-pige  SspilNMit,  coiiuiiif  Pattm  far  i 
koUffiiif  Peekit  linikartlwfa  s  Bsfa’i  Beat  Siitchei  u  Silk,  s  eruaeitei 
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-VISITORS  TO  THB  SB^-SXZ>XX» 

TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS, 

expoMA  to  tho  icorohjnc  rxjrt  of  th«  ion,  and  heotod  pxrtlclet  of  dnot,  wtU  And 

ROWIiANDS'  KAI.TDOR 

A  molt  nffeihlnK  preparation  for  the  Complexion,  dlipelllaf  the  eland  of  laagnor  and 
relaxation,  uliajiinK  all  heat  and  irritabliitr,  and  immediately  affording  the  pleating 
aentatlon  attending  reetored  elaaticity  and  healthful  itate  of  the  Skin.  Freeklea,  tan, 
apote,  pimplee,  fluabea,  and  diaeoloration  fly  twfore  ita  application,  and  gire  place  to 
a  healthy  porlty  and  delicacy, of  complexion.  In  casee  of  aunbnm,  or  atinga  of  Ineecta, 
ita  virtnea  hare  long  bean  acknowledged. — Price  4t.  6d.  and  8f.  lid.  per  bottia 

The  lieat  of  Summer  alto  frequently  communicatee  a  dryneat  to  the  hair,  and  a 
tendency  to  fall  off,  which  may  be  completely  obviated  by  the  uae  of 

ROWliANDB'  MACASSAR  OZIh 

A  delightfully  fragrant  and  tranaparent  preparation,  and  at  an  inrlgarator  and 

beautiaer  of  the  hair  beyond  all  precedent _ Price  3a.  6d.,  7a,  10a  6d.  (eqnal  to  fenr 

email),  and  lla  per  bottla 

ROWIaANDS'  ODONTO, 

on  nAkL  paKTirnicx, 

A  White  Powder,  compounded  of  the  choiceat  and  moat  fragrant  exotlea  It  beatawf 
on  the  teeth  a  peari-llke  whiteneaa  frees  them  from  tartar,  and  Imparts  to  the  game  • 
healthy  firmneaa  and  to  the  breath  a  delicate  fragrance.— Price  2a.  9d.  per  hex. 

Sold  at  20,  llATTOK  OAltUEN,  IXINUOX,  and  by  Chemiata  and  Perfninera, 

Aak  for  ••ROWLANDS’”  Articles. 


And  outre, 


PRIZE  MEDALS 

FOR 

8ILK8,  8HAWLS,  MANTLES,  SEAMLESS  GLOVES,  ftce 


GRANT  &  GASK 

Inrite  an  Inspeotion  of  the  various  articles  Exhibited  by  them  at  tha  INTERNATIONAL 
XXHIDITION,  as  well  as  at  their  Establishment,  which  have  obtained  Prise  Medald 
from  bar  Majesty's  Commissioners — viz.,  SILKS,  FRENCH  CASHMERE  INDIA 
SHAWLS,  MADE  SKIRTS,  MANTLES,  LACE  GOODS,  SEAMLESS  GLOVES, 
SUPERIOR  TABLE  LINEN,  &c. 

GRANT  and  GASK  are  Selling  the  whole  of  their  SUMMER  STOCK  of  Faney 
Silks,  Organdie  Muslins,  Light  Dress  Fabrics,  Lace  Shawls,  Mantles,  Parasols,  fro,, 
at  VERY  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES,  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  state  ef 
the  Season, 

A  LOT  OF  FOULARD  SILKS,  IN  ALL  COLOURS, 

from  91s.  to  288.  Od.  the  Full  Dress  of  twelve  yards,  extra  wide  width.  Those  at  28s.  6<i. 
era  tha  very  rest  quautt,  and  warranted  to  wear,  and  have  never  been  told  at  leid 
than  468.  the  Dress. 

GRANT  and  GASK  also  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  collection  of 

NEW  BODES  FOR  THE  AUTUMN; 

RICH  SILK  ROBES ;  a  great  variety  of  SMALL  PATTERN  SILKS,  by  the  yard, 
pnrebased  very  advantageously,  quite  new  in  style,  and  very  moderate  in  price;  varioni 
New  Dress  Fabrioe  for  the  Season;  Mantles,  Shawls,  Ribbons,  &c.  &e. 

LADIES’  OUTFITTING  DEPARTMENT. 

OKNKRAXi  MLOURIVING 

PaU*rns  forwardid  frt». 

XT.V.  OOODS  MIREED  IN  FIAIN  FIOUBES  AT  WBOI.ESALE  PRICES  FOB  READY  UONXY. 

68,  59,  60,  61,  62,  Oiford-street ;  3, 4,  dc  5,  Wells-strest,  London. 
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ciiArxER  xxviir. 

The  Midsummer  holidays  had  rolled  heavily  away,  the  marigolds  had  died  ia 
the  playground,  the  brown  leaves  had  fallen  and  been  swept  away  by  the  winds  to 
rot  in  hidden  places,  the  snow  bad  fallen  and  still  covered  the  downs ;  but,  with 
all  these  changes,  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Summerheld’s  pupil  and  his  sister  remained 
the  same,  and  the  Christmas  holidays  set  in  without  the  schoolmaster  having 
received  a  sign  or  token  of  the  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Whitler’s  prophecy  coming  to 
pass. 

Under  th~sc  circumstances,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  he  should  hesitate  ere  he 
refused  an  invitation  to  spend  his  Christmas  at  the  home  of  the  wealthy  and 
distingxiished  family  of  one  of  his  pupils. 

When,  therefore,  he  had  watched  Mr.  AVhitler  depart  to  join  a  bachelor 
party  at  Todness,  he  gave  'Duke  leave  to  quit  the  dinner-table ;  and,  while  sipping 
his  wine,  reviewed  and  weighed  afresh  the  details  which,  last  Midsummer,  had 
caused  Mr.  Whitler  to  take  so  sudden  an  interest  in  the  two  children.  They 
were  simply  these : — 

The  father  of  little  Armstrong  had,  on  being  convinced  of  the  death  of  his  own 
child,  adopted  an  orphan  nephew  in  delicate  health,  and  to  him  had,  with  the 
exception  of  a  miserable  pittance  to  his  sister  Jane,  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his 
fortune.  On  learning  the  death  of  Miss  Armstrong,  which  occurred  a  few  weeks 
after  ’Duke's  installation  at  Flantsgenet  House,  Mr.  W'hitler  had  made  it  his 
business  to  learn  all  he  could  about  the  family,  to  ascertain,  probably,  whether  he 
was  still  compelled  to  keep  so  unprofitable  a  pupil  as  ’Duke,  and,  if  si,  who  it  was 
compelled  him.  In  the  first  place,  he  concluded  that  ’Duke’s  father,  whom  be 
discovered  to  be  a  bookseller  at  Lympton,  had  little  care  for  either  of  the  children, 
having,  as  Mr.  Whitler  believed,  placed  ’Duke  under  the  patronage  of  Miss 
Armstrong,  and  driven  Constance  out  of  his  house,  on  account  of  some  mysterious 
quarrel,  or,  as  it  was  whispered,  crime  committed  by  her.  Judging  from  these  facts, 
then,  Mr.  Whitler  deemed  it  certain  that  Mr.  Chorley  would,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  hold  him  to  his  engagement ;  and,  to  discover  the  extent  of  that  power, 
Mr.  Whitler  set  about  ascertaining  what  relatives  of  Mies  Armstrong  existed,  and 
JtO.  29,  Vou  V.  K 
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whether  they  knew  anything  of  the  debt  contracted  in  consequence  of  the  diia{>- 
pearauce  and  subsequently  reported  death  of  Colonel  Anustroug’s  sou.  To  gain 
this  jioint,  he  visited  the  old  maiden  lady  with  whom  Miss  Jane  had  shared  the 
expenses  of  Hockey  Cottage,  WestclifiF,  and  from  her  he  learned  the  facts  that 
made  him  come  to  so  extraordinary  a  conclusioa  conceruiug  ’Duke.  It  appeared 
that  the  present  possessor  of  the  jiroperty,  Colonel  .\rmstrong’8  nephew,  was  the 
only  remaining  member  of  the  family  ;  that  he  had  lately  arrived  iu  England,  his 
health  greatly  shattered;  that  he  had  visited  Hockey  Cottage,  and  been  much 
surprised  and  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  his  last  remaining  relative  bearing 
his  own  name,  and  liad  made  inquiries  concerning  his  aunt  Ada's  husband  and 
children  ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  was  iu  correspondence  with  Mr.  Daniel  Chorley. 

“No,”  retlected  Mr.  Summertield,  after  carefully  weighing  all  this;  “1  must 
write  a  line  to  the  Bartleys,  and  respectfully  decline,  as  \V hitler  says.  The  puppy, 
that  he  couldn’t  stay  himself !  It  is  more  than  necesskry  that  one  of  us  should 
remain ;  it  would  not  do  for  Mr.  Armstrong  or  Chorley  to  come  and  ilnd  the  buy 
deserted.  No,  I  must  write  at  once  and  refuse.” 

Whilst  Mr.  Summertield  was  thus  ruminating,  the  subject  of  his  reflections  sat 
warming  his  hands  at  the  fire  in  the  deserted  schoolroom.  Now  and  then  ho  looked 
round,  through  the  twilight,  at  the  long  row  of  desks,  following  iu  his  mind  the 
occupant  of  each  to  his  home,  and  then  he  woul  1  rub  his  hands  briskly,  and  look 
resolutely  into  the  lire  to  keep  himself  from  comparing  the  loneliness  of  his  own 
condition  with  the  happiness  of  all  the  rest,  and  from  thinking  hardly  of  one  whom 
conscience  told  him  was  his  guardian  angel.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  miserable 
prospect  to  drag  on  day  after  day,  without  a  creature  to  sjicak  to  but  the  servants ; 
walking  the  square  playground  alone,  or  sitting  over  twice-read  Itooks  iu  the 
school-room ;  and  worse  than  all  was  the  thought  of  this  long  interval  between 
dinner  and  tea,  when  it  was  too  dark  to  read,  aud  when  he  could  only  get  close  to 
the  fire  aud  w^tch  the  great  shadows  that  kept  leaping  up  the  walls,  aud  that 
seemed  as  if  they  must  tumble  on  him  every  minute ;  aud  sometimes  the  moon 
would  rise  aud  show  the  dreary  white  expanse  of  downs  through  the  four  long 
windows,  and  the  wiud  would  howl  round  the  unsheUered  house,  aud  those  four 
long  windows  would  shake,  as  though  an  army  of  wolves  were  rushing  at  them. 
Yes,  it  was  a  dreary  prospect,  aud  he  could  understaud  uow  why  Tom  Trueman 
looked  so  pityingly  .at  him  when  he  went  away,  aud  why  Horace  Kemp  sail, 
“  Keep  up  your  pluck,  old  fellow,”  aud  shook  hands  with  him  three  times  over. 
Y'es,  he  understood  it  now.  They  knew  what  it  was  to  spend  the  holidays  here ; 
they  knew  about  little  Armstrony.  Little  Armstrong !  Wliy  had  he  begun  to  think 
about  him  uow?  The  child  bent  lo#  over  the  lire,  and  tried  to  put  the  thought 
from  him  ;  but,  ouce  summoued  before  him  iu  that  dusk}',  shadowy  schoolrooui,  it 
found  too  many  memories  to  feed  aud  vivify  it  to  be  easily  banished.  For  at  this 
hour,  between  daylight  aud  starlight,  how  miuy  stories  had  been  told  coucerniug 
the  lonely  child — stories  which,  if  they  held  the  breath  of  listeners  who  had  no 
feai'of  ever  being  left  at  sehool  during  the  holidays,  must,  it  can  well  be  iuiagiiiefl, 
have  produced  a  deep  aud  lasting  impression  on  one  who  looked  upon  himself  as 
tilling  little  Armsiroug’s  shoes.  AV'hen  ihe  crock  story-teller  of  the  school,  Teddy 
Darethedeuce,  had  exhausted  hU  stock  of  ghost  tales,  he  always  resorted  to  uue  of 
the  mauy'  traditions  that  hung  obout  the  boy  ’s  disappearauce ;  aud  wiietlier  it  was 
concerning  the  deep  well  in  the  garden  of  the  old  hoiise,  or  Breokw  aler  I’oiut,  or 
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Mr.  Sumtuerfijld'u  citne,  it  invariably  had  the  effect  of  hoUiu^;  some  twenty  I>oyB 
round  Teddy’s  bed  spellbound,  and  of  keepiu;;  before  ’Duke's  eyes  the  livelong 
ni^ht  the  same  little  li^re  writhing  under  a  thousand  different  kiuds  of  torture. 
With  such  recollections  fur  company,  it  is  no  woinier  that  the  last  boy  at  I’iau* 
tagenet  House,  us  he  bowed  himself  close  over  the  lire.  Kit  a  lingcriug  sjiirit  of 
the  occupant  of  one  of  the  desks  m  gbt  see  him,  should  now  iuid  then  stuff  back 
the  tears  with  his  littie  led  lists,  and  cry  bitterly  to  himself^ 

“  Conny  !  Couuy !  where  are  j  ou  V” 
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‘‘Ay,  it’s  his  whistle,  sure  enough,  old  woniaii,”  raid  the  wheelwright,  as  they 
all  stood  at  the  door  )>eering  down  through  the  darkness ;  ‘’it’s  Kit’s  whistle,  but 
I’m  hanged  if  1  knew  the  cut  of  him  in  that  daadiiied  coatl  tiranilfatherl"  he 
shouted,  putting  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  making  a  speaking-trumpet  of  his 
hands,  “  be  so  good  as  to  set  the  light  in  the  winder.  Here  he  is!” 

There  was  a  whining  answer  from  within,  half  of  joy,  half  of  complaint,  and  a 
blundering  footstep  across  the  room,  but  no  light  appeared  in  the  wi  dow. 

“  is  he  comeV  Is  Christopher  come?  l)h,  where  U  the  liglit?  How  can  I 
Jind  the  light,  Jack  ‘i* — you're  ulwa}8  forgetting  !  U  dear !  O  dear !  where  is  it  V” 

The  wheelwright  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes,  and  muttered,  ‘‘  So  1  am,  j)oor 
soul,”  then  shouted  in  at  the  door,  “Never  mind,  faiher,  sit  ye  still.  He  aiut 
forgut  the  way.  I’ll  lay  a  wager.” 

But  one  of  the  group  quietly  glided  into  the  house,  :iskiug  herself  whether 
Christopher  would  care  to  see  her  awaiting  him  like  one  of  the  family — she,  a 
stranger  under  his  father's  roof.  So  she  came  in,  and  set  the  caudle  in  the  window, 
and  led  the  old  man  back  to  Lis  seat  and  sat  down  beside  him,  listening,  with  him, 
for  that  well-known  footetep.  Meanwhile,  before  Christojiber  comes  up  the  garden, 
we  may  as  well  mention  two  facts,  which  the  ffickering  light  in  the  window  reveals. 
First,  then,  looking  in  at  the  little  window,  it  is  i>erceptible  that  the  supper, 
though  it  is  to  celebrate  Kit’s  return  for  Christmas,  is  a  sadly  frugal  one ;  and, 
moreover,  the  same  light,  zigzagging  faintly  down  the  garden,  discovers  to  us  a 
door  flung  back  on  its  hinges  and  an  empty  stable. 

“Jack  Vallon,”  the  wheelwright’s  brother-in-law  had  said  to  him,  as  a  last 
warning  against  lifting  his  son  above  bis  “  proper  station,”  “do  this  th  ng,  and, 
mark  my  words,  you’ll  come  to  waut.  He’ll  bo  always  a-suckiu’  and  a-suckin’  of 
you  like  a  leech,  and  your  little  bit  o’  money  ’ll  go  like  butter  afore  the  sun.  S.d  a 
chap  half-way  up  a  hill,  an’  it  stands  to  reason  as  he'll  make  for  the  top,  an’  the 
higher  he  gets  the  more  balance  be  wants.  Draw  back  while  there’s  time,  Jack, 
and  I’ll  help  you  to  knock  this  thing  out  of  his  head  and  set  his  mind  ou  something 
else ;  or  go  on,  and,  mark  my  words,  you’ll  come  to  waut.” 

(Jack  Vallon  had  gone  ou — had,  through  heavy  expenses  ou  Christopher’s 
account,  come  to  waut ;  yet  he  did  not  regret  it,  and  smiled  contentedly  while 
Humphrey  Standish  crowed  over  him,  answering  always,  “  Let  m  wait  and  see.” 
Christopher’s  apprenticeship  had  been  up  half  a  year,  during  which  time  he  had 
^  been  employed  in  J.iondon  ou  an  experiment  likely  to  prove  of  great  importance  to 

j  him,  as  wcil  as  to  his  employers,  if  successful.  After  long  susjicuse,  there  had 

4  come,  this  Christmas  week,  a  letter  from  Kit,  which  brought  new  life  to  the  wheel- 
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\rright,  and  made  him  exalt  in  all  the  hardshipa  to  which  he  had  exposed  himself 
for  his  boy’s  sake,  and  which  sent  Mrs.  Vallon  off  by  coach  to  “  The  Waggoner’s 
Rest”  in  such  a  transport  of  pride  that  she  knew  not  what  she  was  about,  and  was 
reminded  by  Mrs.  Stsndisb,  in  the  midst  of  her  eulogy  on  Kit,  that  she  had  put 
her  best  cap  on  over  her  old  one.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  Christopher 
was  to  know  nothing  of  the  sacrifices  that  had  been  made  at  home  for  him,  save 
those  which  were  obvious,  as  iu  the  case  of  Tommy’s  disappearance.  “  it  ’u’d  be 
hard,  you  knov,  Eppie,  for  the  lad,  now  he’s  got  a  bit  o’  money,  to  be  fancyin’  it 
his  duty  to  make  us  returns ;  so  let’s  keep  things  as  smooth  as  we  can  while  he’s 
here,”  the  wheelwright  said,  “  and  we'll  draw  in  again  when  he’s  gone.  There’s 
the  old  watch  and  the  blunderbuss  still,  you  know  ;  and,  if  all  comes  to  all,  why, 
there’s  such  a  thing  as  letting  the  place  and  going  into  two  rooms ;  but  don’t 
grizzle— that’s  far  off  yet,  thank  God.” 

The  whistle  stopped  as  the  footsteps  came  up  the  garden,  quickeniug  to  a  run, 
and,  in  another  instant,  a  lot  of  bags  and  parcels  were  cast  down  on  the  doorstep, 
and  Kit’s  poor,  worn  mother  was  crying  on  her  boy’s  shoulder  once  more,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  wheelwright’s  warning  nudge,  was  pouring  into  his  car  a  torrent  of 
miseries. 

“  Mj  boy !  my  boy !  so  he’s  really  come  home  1  And  you  mustn’t  be  ashamed 
of  us.  Kit  dear,  if  you  find  things  different  to  what  you’ve  bin  used  to ;  I  don’t 
say  as  it’s  your  fault,  dear,  because  1  know  your  father’s  never  let  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it ;  but  it’s  bin  such  a  time  with  us.  Kit — with  roe,  least.  Your 
father — bless  him ! — he  never  feels  nothing,  and  I  do  my  best,  God  knows,  to 
keep  that  from  him ;  but  it’s  me  it  all  f^Jls  on.  Kit ;  and  the  time  I've  had  of  it 
there’s  no  tongue  can  tell — trouble  on  trouble.  There’s  your  little  brother 
Georgy,  as  good  a  child  ever  was  born,  so  far  as  morals  go,  but  always  in  the 
street,  or  tormenting  of  his  grandfather ;  and  there’s  liim,  poor  soul,  getting  more 
and  more  of  a  baby  every  day  of  his  life ;  and  Georgy’s  rained  his  fiddle,  and  he 
can't  see  to  mend  it,  and  sits  cryin’  over  it  so  as  you  never  saw  the  like.  And 
O  dear !  O  dear !  what’s  to  Ijecome  on  us  (lod  A’mighty  only  knows !  ’ 

“  Come,  come,  Eppie,  there’s  time  enough  for  talking  over  troubles,”  said  the 
wheelwright,  gently  unclasping  her  hands  to  free  Kit.  “  Come,  come  into  the 
light,  my  man,  and  let’s  see  what  six  months  of  town  life  has  done  for  you.” 

They  picked  up  the  carpet-bags  and  parcels  from  the  door-step  and  entered  the 
kitchen,  now  c'neery  enough  with  bright  household  things  and  a  hissing  fire. 

“  Upon  my  soul  I  shouldn't  have  known  him !”  cried  the  wheelwright,  never 
ceasing  to  shake  Kit’s  hand  as  he  examined  him  from  head  to  foot.  Is  this  the 
style  of  coat  they’re  wearing  now,  my  boy  ?  Bless  my  soul  1” 

Christopher’s  roar  of  laughter  at  his  father's  astonishment  was  broken  in  upon 
by  a  cry  from  poor  old  Grandfather  Vallon,  who  was  fumbling  across  the  room  to 
get  to  him. 

“  Why,  what’s  the  matter,  grandfather  ?”  said  Kit,  laying  his  hands  on  his 
shoulders  and  looking  into  his  face,  startled  to  see  his  eyes  staring  right  beyond 
him.  “  Father,  what’s  the  matter?” 

1  he  wheelwright  shook  his  head  and  turned  away,  and  the  old  man  clung 
about  his  grandson,  sobbing  like  a  child. 

I  can’t  see  you,  Christopher ;  I’m  blind,  my  boy — stone  blind.  Oh,  what  shall 
I  do  ?  I  want  to  see  him  so !  Let  me  see  him  I  Christopher  I  Christopher  1” 
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Christopher  pushed  him  from  him  and  burst  into  tears.  Out  in  the  world 
they  called  him  somewhat  hard  and  impeuetrablc,  and  it  is  true  his  nature  was 
not  one  to  be  easily  moved ;  but  this  cry,  this  helpless  cry,  of  Grandfather  Vallon 
penetrated  to  his  very  marrow,  and  hurt  him  like  a  sword-thrust.  He  led  the 
lone,  trembling,  clinging  figure  to  the  arm-chair,  and  silently  and  almost  tenderly 
seated  it,  while  the  old  man  still  kept  crying  out  that  he  wanted  to  see  him — he 
must  see  him. 

Come,  grandfather,”  said  Kit,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  let  me  unpack  the 
present  I’ve  got  for  you,  and  while  I’m  doing  it  see  if  you  can  guess  what  it  is.” 

“  What  does  he  say  ?”  asked  the  old  man  of  his  sou  while  Kit  was  busy 
unpacking  a  huge  parcel.  The  wheeU  right  applied  his  bands  to  his  ears  as  a 
speaking-trumpet  again,  and  shouted,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  out  on  the  green — 

He  says  he’s  got  a  present  for  you  worth  having,  you  know.  Come  all  the 
way  from  London.” 

“  Oh,  a  present  ?  AV'hat’s  the  use  of  it  to  me?  Take  it  away,  lad — I  can’t  see 
it.  Take  it  away.” 

“  Ay,  but  you  can  hear  it,  gr.andfather.  Look  here :  put  it  against  you,  so. 
Now  take  this  in  your  other  hand — there  I  Now  do  you  know  wbiit  it  is  ?” 

The  trembling  hand  with  the  violin  stick  fell  to  work ;  the  deadened  sense  of 
the  ear  quickened  at  the  loved  sounds ;  and  the  poor,  weary  hc^rt  woke  from  its 
stupor.  He  played  one  of  his  favourite  old  airs  car^  fully  through,  and  then  sat  dow'n 
and  felt  his  new  treasure  all  over,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks  the  while. 

Did  you  ever  see  such  a  lad  ?”  shouted  the  wheelwright  through  his  hands. 
“  And  he’s  come  back  such  a  gentleman  1  I  didn’t  know  his  cut  myself  at  first.” 

“  1  always  said  as  he'd  bo  a  gentleman,  I  did,”  answered  Grandfather  Vulbu, 
with  a  touch  of  pride  in  his  piping  voice ;  ”  I've  said  so  ever  since  he  used  to 
make  me  go  down  on  my  knees  to  be  his  horse,  and  ride  on  me  like  a  lord  markiss, 
haven’t  I,  Eppie?  Ah,  my  boy,  you’ve  done  me  good.  How  come  you  to  think 
on  your  poor,  good-for-nothing  old  grandfather  up  at  London  ?  But  he’s  done 
me  good.  Jack ;  and  I’ll  try  and  not  be  a  worrit  to  Eppie  while  it  picases 
God  A’mighty  to  spare  me.” 

“  Now  don’t  go  to  talk  i’  that  way,  grandfather,  don’t,”  said  Eppie.  “  Worrit, 
indeed  !  Why,  what  should  we  all  do  without  you?” 

While  the  two  were  hanging  about  the  old  man,  comforting  him  and  describing 
to  him  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  violin,  Christopher  looked  round  the  dear 
old  place  with  a  vague  pres  ntiment  of  discovering  more  sid  changes.  But  no ; 
such  changes  as  had  really  taken  place  had  been  carefully  concealed  to-night. 
The  quiet  little  figure  sitting  in  the  gloom  by  the  clock-case  waited  for  the  bright, 
roving  brown  eyes  to  turn  her  way.  They  w’ere  some  tune  before  they  reached  that 
corner,  so  that  she  had  opportunity  of  judging  fur  herself  of  the  talked-of  change 
in  Christopher’s  appearance. 

That  this  last  year  or  two  had  been  different  to  every  other  year  of  Christopher’s 
life  it  was  easy  to  perceive.  The  lax,  easy  expression  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
confident  glance,  had  given  place  to  a  look  of  slight  uncertainty  and  calm 
observance.  The  lesson  of  the  signboard  had,  without  doubt,  been  many  times 
repeated  for  him  ;  and  made  him  see  that  he,  no  more  than  other  men,  could  win 
the  success  that  he  had  once  looked  upon  as  a  free  gift  of  Providence  without 
paying  for  it  by  constant  struggle,  and  with  the  best  yc-trs  of  his  life.  But  there 
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was  also  that  in  his  faco  which  declared  that  he  luul  accepted  it  at  that  price ; 
that  on  110  account  would  lie  let  it  pass  from  him — a  ca'ni,  firm  courage,  which 
none  but  oyea  such  jis  Constance’s,  which  knew  him  well,  could  hive  perceived. 
To  others,  the  change  in  Christopher's  face  woull  seem  by  no  means  an  improve¬ 
ment,  for  all  that  bright,  fearless  gaiety  which  had  made  his  presence  have  the 
effect  of  a  wihl,  sunny  March  day  on  the  spirits,  au<l  gave  an  impression  of  his 
being  remarkably  hainlsome,  had  entirJy  disappeareil,  and  now  he  could  bo 
taken  for  nothing  more  than  a  well-built,  agreeable  young  fellow — gentlemanly, 
because  so  perfectly  easy  and  self-sustained. 

Constance  was  still  looking  at  him  and  wondering  whether  his  face  had  lost  or 
gained  most,  and  rather  inclining  to  decide  on  the  former,  when  the  roving  eyee 
met  her  own,  and  lighted  up  with  recognition. 

“  Christopher !'' 

She  luwl  started  forward  to  meet  him  the  instant  thr.ir  ryes  met.  ('hristopber 
clasped  the  little  brown  hand  and  smiled ;  ani  whi*e  the  cla-p  and  the  smile  huteil, 
Constance  said  jo)  fully  within  herself,  “He  is  the  same — the  very  same.”  For 
often  had  she  shakt  n  her  bea<l  at  she  sat  at  her  close,  wearying  werk,  and  said  to 
herself,  “This  Christopher,  this  good  friend  who  has  done  so  much  for  you,  and 
whose  return  y<  ii  look  forward  to  with  more  pleasure  than  you  have  known  for 
years,  is,  ten  chances  to  one,  long  <  re  t  his  dead  to  you,  and  one  will  return  in  his 
place  with  wliom  you  ctn  have  nothing  in  common.” 

Rut  th's  glow  of  friendly  confidence  was  of  brief  duration,  for  Christopher  had 
hardly  touche>l  her  hand  than  he  let  it  go  again,  and  the  smile  seemed  to  vanish 
uiiiler  the  shade  of  some  unpleasant  recollection. 

“  Is  the  pirlo  tr  open  to  the  public  to-night?”  he  asked  the  wheelwright  as  ho 
took  a  candle  from  the  table,  “  Itecuuse  I’ve  some  news  for  MLss  Cliorley,  and  if  ii 
is  we’ll  go  in  there,  and  I’ll  deliver  it  up  before  aupj'Cr.” 

The  parlour  was  not  uulockeil,  and,  though  the  wheelw  right  rose  ami  set  about 
uidockiug  it  widi  great  alacrity,  yet,  owing  to  two  or  three  little  alterations  he  had 
to  arrange  ere  it  could  lie  seen  by  Christopher — such  as  placing  tome  Ixioks  in  the 
gip  on  the  maiitelpio  c  hft  by  the  disappearance  of  the  pretty  bronse  timejiiece, 
and  tilling  up  sundry  other  Viicaucies— owing,  I  say,  to  this,  it  wrs  several  minutes 
laforo  he  returned,  llusteretl  and  blushing  at  the  deception  he  was  practising,  and 
annourced  that  the  parlour  was  at  Kit’s  service. 

Constance  ha<l  remainel  still  jtist  where  Christopher  ha<l  dropped  her  hand,  and 
nowshu  followed  him  into  the  parlour  inechaiiically,  and  stood  rt  sting  one  hand  on 
the  table,  liktening  fer  his  first  words  wit  h  a  patient,  stony  kind  of  dtx  ad  on  her  face. 

“  I  dure  say  you  guess  what  it  is  ?"  Christopher  said,  with  bis  old  bluntness. 

“Has  it  come  at  last,  then? — hare  you  seen  him?”  she  asked,  almost  in- 
audibly,  but  calmly,  as  if  prepare!  for  anything. 

“  No,  I  have  net ;  but  he  is  at  Todness,  aud  I  found  this  at  Gumbridge’s  to¬ 
night,  inclosed  in  an  envelope  aildressed  tome.” 

She  took  the  letter  from  him,  and,  as  she  read  the  worils,  “  To  be  forwarded  to 
Miss  Constance  Choi  ley,”  tt»rte<l,  for  the  familiar  handseerntd  to  bring  the  writer 
suddenly  and  vividly  before  her. 

“  Sit  down,”  said  Christopher,  pusViing  her  a  chair.  “  Shall  I  go  or  stay  while 
you  read  it?” 

“Stay,  Christopher,  if  you  please,”  she  answered,  dropping  into  the  chair. 
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She  broke  the  black  peal  quickly,  drew  out  the  letter,  and  began  to  read  it  with 
compreased  lips,  and  oycB  that  seemed  prepared  to  take  in  unflinchingly  anything 
that  might  await  them.  The  first  closely- written  sheet  was  read  through  and  turned 
before  Christopher  saw  any  change  in  the  resolute  face,  which  ho  watched  narrowly ; 
hut  the  eyes  had  not  traversed  many  lines  of  the  next  before  they  began  to  fill, 
and  the  firm  mouth  to  quiver  at  the  corners.  For  a  few  seconds  she  was  blinded 
and  could  not  go  on  ;  but,  after  letting  the  tears  flow  quietly  down,  pattering  on 
the  letter,  she  held  it  rearer  the  candle,  and  continued  to  read  from  the  line  where 
she  liad  left  off,  and  from  which  we  will  follow  her. 

“  But  all  I  have  written,  Constance,  cannot  convey  to  you  .an  idea  of  what  1 
suffer  hourly,  day  and  night.  I  feel  as  if  I  alreafly  knew  the  loneliness  of  the 
grave,  and  often  pray  to  the  Almighty  to  give  me  the  unconsciousness  of  the  grave 
algo.  1  do  not  say  but  that  some  in  this  cold  world  have  shown  me  great  kind¬ 
ness,  but  how  can  the  kindness  of  strangers  be  anything  but  gall  and  wormwood 
to  me  when  I  remember  that  my  own  child  has  withdrawn  herself  from  me  as  not 
lieing  worthy  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  her?  O  Constance,  dear  Constance, 
remember  my  age  and  my  helplessness !  Think,  also,  of  what  you  may  some  day  feel 
— and,  if  you  do  not  relent,  that  diiy  may  not  be  far  off — to  find  yourself  alone  in 
the  world  without  a  father’s  blessing  ;  for  as  yet,  though  you  have  not  known  it, 
I  have  watched  over  loth  you  and  my  darling  l)oy — watched  over  you  in  secret, 
thjit  I  might  know  if  you  should  ever  be  in  want  or  distress.  Think  of  what  it 
must  b.ave  Ixjen  to  me  to  know  all  along  of  your  whereabouts  and  yet  refrain  from 
breaking  our  strange  and  unnatural  compact.  Think,  Constance,  of  all  this,  and 
then  ask  yourself,  as  a  daughter,  as  a  Christian,  if  nearly  three  years  of  such  a 
life  has  not  been  expiation  enough.  After  all,  what  is  it  I  am  asking,  that  I 
have  to  humble  myself  in  this  way  for  my  children,  ray  own  children,  whom  I 
have  every  right  to  command  ?  You  cannot  deceive  yourself ;  your  own  heart  must 
tell  you  that  you  would  be  acting  wickedly,  as  well  as  cruelly,  in  persisting  any 
longer  in  this  unnatural  course.  Come  back  to  me,  my  child,  come,  and  let  us,  in 
a  new  and  better  life,  forget  all  that  has  happened.  Many  a  time,  in  poverty  or 
sickness,  I  have  writhed  under  the  punishment  you  have  inflicted  on  me— I  mean 
this  cruel  desertion — but  never  have  I  felt  it  so  bitterly  as  now — now  I  tell  you, 
Constance,  it  is  unendurable — I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  Be  sure  that,  unless  you 
break  down  th.at  stubborn  will  at  once,  and  withdraw  that  hard  decree  which  it  is 
folly  and  presumption  on  your  part  to  keep,  yon  will  have  reason  to  repent  your 
conduct  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  But,  Constance,  you  will,  I  know,  have  pity, 
and  return  to  one  who— flo  not  start — who  may  not  much  longer  be  on  earth  to 
feel  the  great  need  he  now  has  of  his  children,  or  the  comfort  of  their  presence 
either.  Yes,  you  will  come,  I  feel  .assured.  Ycu  wrill  ret  this  to-night,  and 
to-night  you  will  come  to  me,  and  I  await  you  at  the  place  from  which  this  is 
addrea^■•ed.  Do  not  be  surprised  or  startled  at  any  condition  you  may  find  me  in. 
Again  I  say,  I  am  waiting. — Your  miserable  father,  “D.  C." 

Christopher,  I  think,  would  hardly  have  liked  to  remain  in  the  room  could  he 
have  guessed  how  every  word  of  that  letter  would  dig  into  the  young  aching  heart 
whose  timidity  and  strength  of  love  he  had  mistaken  for  hardness. 

When  she  had  read  the  last  word,  the  letter  dropped  on  to  the  floor,  and  she 
sat  with  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  a  picture  of  white,  dry-eyed  misery.  Was 
it  remorse,  or  what?  Christopher  asked  himself,  as  he  watched  her  motionless, 
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Bileut  figarc  minute  after  minute ;  but,  wLatever  it  m’gUt  be,  he  saw  that  she 
must  needs  be  roused,  and,  after  bunting  about  for  something  to  say  as  common* 
place  as  the  circumstances  would  admit,  observed — 

I  was  afraid  I  was  bringing  you  bad  news,  for  I  heard,  where  I  stopped  on 
my  way  from  l^ndon,  that  Mr.  Chorley  had  left  Lympton,  and  that  the  old  place 
was  all  shut  up.” 

She  evidently  had  not  taken  in  the  sense  of  his  words,  but  his  voice  seemed  to 
awaken  her  from  her  trance  of  grief.  She  lifted  her  arms  as  a  child  does  in  pain, 
and  then  let  them  fall  heavily  on  the  table,  claspieg  her  hands  together. 

“  Christopher,  it  is  hard ;  it  might  have  been  made  known  to  me  at  first  that 
what  I  was  going  to  do  was  wrong.  I  prayed  that  it  might  be,  if  it  were  so — 
prayed  to  my  mother  in  heaven  and  to  God  to  tell  me  by  some  sign  if  it  was 
wrrong ;  but  to  come  upon  me  now,  after  all  I  have  bor ae — to  come  upon  me  with 
a  blow  like  this !  Christopher !  Christopher !  it  is  hard !” 

“  Is  your  father  ill  V”  asked  Kir,  still  holding  a  little  aloof  till  she  should 
confide  all  to  him,  which  he  now'  had  no  doubt  she  would  do. 

“  Yes,  Christopher,  ill — very  ill,  and  evidently  in  want;  and  I — O  how  hard, 
how  cruel  I  have  been !  You  would  hate  me,  Christopher,  if  you  knew  all.  But 
still— still,  why  should  my  eyes  liave  been  so  blinded?  AVhy  should  I  have  been 
ollowci  to  go  on  and  on,  striving  .and  grinding  down  all  my  own  feelings,  and 
crushing  every  bit  of  pleasure  out  of  my  life,  to  do  w’hat  I  thought  was  right,  and 

then -  O  Christopher,  it  is  hard !  it  is  cruel !  Well,  I  must  go  to  him — I  must 

go  now  directly.  Where  am  I  to  go  V  \Vhere  is  the  letter  ?" 

She  took  it  up  from  the  floor,  looked  at  the  address,  “Weaver’s  Cottages, 
Todniss,”  and  then  glanced  hurriedly  over  it  to  make  sure  it  was  there  she  should 
find  him.  As  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  words,  “  Do  not  be  surpaised  at  any  condition 
you  may  find  me  in,”  a  fresh  spasm  of  pain  flitted  over  her  face,  and,  turning  to 
Christopher,  she  said — 

“Tell  me,  please,  Christopher,  how  I  am  to  get  to  Todness  to-night?” 

“  Will,  certainly  we  shall  have  to  walk  it,”  he  returned.  “  There  is  no 
alternative,  if  you  must  go  to-night.” 

“  We,  Christopher  ?  But  you  are  not  going  ?  Oh,  no,  let  me  go  alone." 

“  If  you  wish  to  lose  your  way  and  arrive  there  some  time  to-morrow,  go  alone ; 
but  if  you  have  any  thoughts  of  getting  there  to-night,  you  had  better  let  father 
or  me  go  with  you.” 

“  But  to  take  you  away  from  them  this  evening  1  No,  no.  Please,  Christopher, 
tell  me  all  about  it,  and  let  me  go  by  myself.” 

Christopher  said  no  more,  but  went  cut  into  the  kitchen.  When  Constance 
came  down-stairs  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  with  her  cloak  and  bonnet  on,  she 
found  him  waiting  for  her. 

“  I’ve  explained  it  all  to  them,”  he  said,  “  so  you  need  only  just  go  in  and  wUh 
them  good-bye.” 

And  she  did  so,  holding  her  hand  out  to  each  with  a  beseeching  gaze,  that 
seemed  to  say,  as  plainly  as  words  could,  “  Please  do  not  speak  to  me.” 

“  Good-bye,  my  lass,”  said  the  wheelwright ;  “  I  was  going  to  say,  and  I  hope 
it’s  only  for  the  present ;  but  I  don’t  know  that  I  ought.” 

Mrs.  Vallon  cried  a  little,  and  said  as  soon  as  ever  she  had  a  blessin’  it  was 
took  away  from  her;  and  Grandfather  V^allon  complained  that  he  didn’t  a  bit 
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know  what  waa  going  on — nobody  took  the  trouble  to  explain  anything  to  him, 
though  he  wai  sure  he  wasn’t  so  very  deaf,  lot  them  say  what  they  liked. 

The  leave-takings  were  over,  the  door  closed  after  them,  and,  while  Christopher 
was  unlocking  the  high  blaek  door  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  Constance  turned  to 
throw  a  hurried  farewell  look  on  the  spot  which  had  been  her  home  for  so  long. 
She  scarcely  had  a  feeling  of  regret  then,  her  whole  heart  being  taken  up  with  the 
engrossing  desire  to  reach  her  father;  but  years  afterwards,  as,  with  swimming 
eyes,  she  recalled  that  wintry  little  picture  of  the  cottage  set  iu  the  white  garden, 
with  the  lights  glimmering  through  the  leafless  trees  that  rose  high  above  the 
roof  and  stood  against  the  cold,  brilliant  sky  like  delicate,  fantastic  pencilling,  she 
felt  that,  had  she  dreamt  of  all  that  awaited  her  beyond  that  door,  in  her  deep 
thankfulness  for  the  interval  of  peace  that  the  wheelwright’s  roof  had  afforded  her, 
she  must  have  stooped  and  kissed  the  little  white  yard-stones  as  she  crossed  them. 

“  Come,”  said  Christopher,  it’s  a  splendid  night,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  go 
along  over  the  cliffs  when  we  get  beyond  Fairleigh,  and  so  save  three-quarters  of 
a  mile.  It  ’ll  be  a  little  slippery,  but  I’ve  got  my  stick,  you  see.  Now,  Merrylei,,  s, 
don’t  wake  all  the  parish.” 

And  so,  as  they  crossed  the  green,  Christopher  contrived,  with  his  old  adroit¬ 
ness,  to  turn  into  quite  a  commonplace,  matter-of-fact  occurrence  what  iu  most 
cases  would  have  been  an  awkw'ard  and  peculiar  one ;  and  Constance  walked 
along  at  his  side,  finding  comfort  and  strength  iu  his  presence,  and  listening  with 
a  vague  pleasure  to  the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  scarcely  understanding  a  word  ho 
said,  for  iu  her  heart  was  but  one  thought,  one  speculation — her  father.  How 
should  she  find  him  ?  How  would  he  receive  her  ? 
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II.— THE  FOUR  MARIES. 

MARY  FLEMING,  MARY  LIVINGSTON,  MARY  BETON,  MARY  SETON, 
MAIDS  OF  HONOUR  TO  JIARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

1. — MAIIY  FLEMIXO. 

Hauxley’s  hostility  agamst  Lcthington  was  invincible.  He  was  resolutely 
determined  never  even  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  him,  and  Lcthington  employed 
all  his  arts  for  the  destruction  of  that  unfortunate  prince.  In  the  first  place,  taking 
advantage  of  Darnley’s  unkind  behaviour  to  the  queen,  he  offered  to  get  her  released 
from  him  by  the  facile  ])roce8S  of  a  divorce ;  but  Mary  positively  refused  to  allow 
her  marriage  to  be  invalidated,  observing  that  the  king  was  young,  and  had  had 
bad  counsel,  and  would  peradventure  recollect  himself  and  amend.”  Lcthington 
knew  that,  if  ever  Daruley  did  learn  so  to  comport  himself  as  to  insure  a  permanent 
reconciliation  with  the  queen,  she  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  dismiss  him 
from  her  counsels  to  satisfy  her  inimical  consort,  determined  to  be  beforehand 
with  him  in  the  work  of  vengeance.  Darnley  had  pubUcly  avowed  his  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  tolerate  one  of  the  traitors  who  had  beguiled  Lim  to  utiite  with 
them  iu  the  conspiracy  for  David  lUccio’s  assassination,  and  these  comprised  too 
numerous  and  powerful  a  body  to  be  safely  detied.  Eighty-six  of  them  were  out¬ 
laws  iu  England  whom  Darnley  forbade  the  queen  to  recall.  Through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  Lcthington  and  Archibald  Douglss,  the  kinsman  and  agent  of  the 
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Earl  of  Morton,  a  league  took  place  between  these  men  and  the  queen's  ambitious 
brother,  Moray,  whose  life  Uamley  bad  openly  threatened,  for  the  murder  of 
their  weak  but  dangerous  foe.  Lethington  was  persuaded  by  Moray  to  be  reeon- 
ciled  with  Uothwell  for  the  sake  of  drawing  him  into  the  plot,  which  he  sue* 
needed  in  doing  by  engaging  to  marry  him  to  the  queen,  if  be  would  aesist  in 
ridding  them  of  her  consort. 

The  act  of  grace  for  Morton  and  the  other  outlaws  was  wTung  from  the  reluc¬ 
tant  queen,  after  the  baptism  of  the  infant  prince  at  Stirling,  by  the  united  impor¬ 
tunity  of  the  amliassadors  of  England  and  France  and  the  Earls  of  Moray  and  Uoih- 
well,  backed  by  the  persuasions  of  her  ])erAdiouB  secretary,  Lethiiigton.  Uarnley 
left  Stirling  iu  a  tran«t)ort  of  rage  without  bidding  lur  farewell,  and  posted  to  his 
father  at  Gliisgow,  where  ho  caught  the  sinall-pox. 

It  was  at  this  agitating  crisis  tliat  lasthington’s  long  courtship  of  Mary  Fleming 
was  brought  to  a  close.  They  were  marrie^l,  on  the  Gth  of  .lanuary,  in  Edinburgh 
Castle,  without  .any  pomp,  nor  were  their  nuptials  graced  by  the  presence  of  their 
royal  mistress.  Queen  Mary  was  at  that  time  at  Stirling  Castle,  holding  joyless 
courts  for  the  farewell  nceptioiis  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  previous  to  his  return  to 
England  af  cr  the  Itaptism  of  the  prince  her  son. 

Mary  Fleming  was  either  out  of  favour,  or  her  marrisgo  with  IvCthington 
disapproved  by  her  royal  mistress,  for  there  is  no  rec  ird  of  gifts  or  endowments 
accorded  to  her  cu  that  occasion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  she  was  ignnrant  of  the  g'lilty  confeihracy  against  Damley 
which  drew  her  brulegrooin  so  often  from  her  side  during  the  honeymoon  to  those 
secret  meetings  in  the  solitary  shades  of  Whittinghaine  where  the  murder  of 
that  ill-fateil  prince  was  linally  settled  by  Morton,  Boihwell,  Lethington,  and 
Arcliibald  Douglas,  beneath  the  dark  canopy  of  the  giant  yew-tree  in  the  ganlen 
which  is  still  pointed  out  by  local  tradition  as  the  trysting-place  and  council- 
chumlier  of  the  acting  committee  of  the  assassins. 

The  ncwly-wcddcl  pair  were  kc(q>ing  their  Christmas  at  that  time  at  T..ethington 
Castle,  which  was  situatenl  near  AVhittinghame,  and  not  too  f«r  from  Edinburgh 
for  the  ijerformauce  of  the  duties  of  secretary  of  state. 

The  inysteTieus  murder  of  Darnley  was  perpetrated  just  one  month  and  three 
days  after  the  marriage  of  Mary  Fleming  with  Lethington.  How  distressing  must 
have  iKen  her  position  if  aw, are  of  the  complicity  of  her  husband  in  that  crime, 
eB})ccially  when  his  occult  policy  succeeded  in  tiing'ug  the  suspicions  of  the  guilt  he 
and  his  astute  confederates  had  incurred  on  the  royal  widow  I 

I„aily  lajthiugton  was  prcmotcil  to  be  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  but  her  salary 
w£s  still  only  two  hundred  crowns  a  year.  The  queen  was  in  great  pecuniary  dis¬ 
tress  at  that  time,  and  was  practising  all  the  retrenchments  in  her  power.  Lethington 
contiiiuui  to  hold  oHi -e  in  the  cabinet  of  his  condding  sovereign  till  he  had  com- 
passeil  hi  r  ruin  by  betraying  her  into  the  fatal  marriage  with  Boihwell,  which, 
though  clearly  against  her  will,  lent  a  colour  to  the  calumnies  of  her  foes  that  she 
was  partieijsant  in  her  husband’s  murder.  The  details  of  his  complicated  treachery 
Would  cxccetl  the  limits  of  theec  pages.* 

Laily  Lethington  visited  the  queen  during  her  incarceration  at  Loclilevcn 
C.astle,  and  her  majesty  asked  her  to  direct  the  keeper  of  the  royal  wardrobe 


•  See  l.ife  if  Mary  .Stuart  in  “Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,”  by  Agnes  Strickland,  vols. 
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to  send  her  v-ariotis  articles  of  her  wearing  apparel ;  but  the  message  was  either 
not  deliveretl,  or  the  officials  were  prevented  from  complying  with  the  order,  for, 
in  her  note  to  Sir  llol)ort  Melville  of  the  3nl  of  September,  the  queen  writes — 
Also  yc  Bhall  send  the  gown  and  the  other  clothes  that  I  bade  the  Lady  Lething- 
ton  ffar  send  me.” 

Lethington  fought  against  the  queen  at  I^ngsyde,  and  filled  up  the  measure  of 
his  guilt  by  coming  to  England  with  the  other  conspirators  to  bear  false  witness 
against  her  by  swearing  that  the  forged  letters  and  other  documents  which  the 
Earl  of  Morton  ])retende<l  he  liad  taken  on  the  {lerson  of  George  Dalglcish,  Both- 
well’s  servant,  and  on  which  they  grounded  their  assumptions  of  her  guilt,  “were 
written  by  her  ow'n  hand.” 

And  hero  it  may  Ihj  observed  that  if  Lady  lyothington — who,  as  Mary  Fleming, 
had  attended  the  ({ueen  from  childhood,  and  lieen  cognizant  of  all  her  actions — 
had  been  able  to  testify  anything  to  her  disparagement,  it  certainly  would  have 
lieen  elicited  and  brought  forward  by  so  artful  a  man  as  Lethington.  If  she  could 
have  lieen  inducwl  to  come  forward  in  jierBon  to  corroborate  the  statements  of  the 
pi  rjure<l  traitors  ns  to  the  passion  of  the  queen  for  Bothwell,  the  deposition  of  such 
a  witness  would  have  rendered  the  clumsy  .aud  improbable  fabrications  to  which 
they,  for  want  of  verbal  testimony,  resorted,  unnecessary. 

However  faidty  ^lary  Fleming  had  been,  she  was  incapable  of  assisting 
in  l)elying  her  royal  mistress.  She  did  not  play  the  part  of  Sapphira  in  bolstering 
up  the  falsehood  of  her  Ananias-like  husband,  though,  when  his  character  is  con- 
aidcro<l,  it  may  well  be  conjectured  that  no  pains  were  spared  by  him  to  prevail  on 
her  to  do  so. 

The  cause  of  (iueen  Mary  was  decidedly  in  the  .ascendant  in  the  summer  of 
1  ;  and  Lethington,  either  sailing  with  the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  or  moved  by 

the  jKTsuas’oiis  of  the  beautiful  wife  on  whom  ho  entirely  doted,  had  sought  and 
obtained  forgiveness  for  his  treasons  against  her,  and  was  now  seeking  to  compass 
her  restoration.  His  old  ally  and  confederate,  Moray,  lured  him  from  Perth — 
where  he  was  safe  under  the  protection  of  his  powerful  friend  the  Jlarl  of  Athol 
— by  requesting  him,  in  a  friendly  letter,  to  attend  a  council  at  Stirling  for  settling 
a  despatch  to  the  Queen  of  England.  The  moment  he  came  into  the  council- 
chamber,  Thomas  Crawford,  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  entered 
and  accuseil  him  of  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  and  de¬ 
manded  justice  to  bo  executed  upon  him  for  that  crime.  Lethington  desied 
the  charge,  and  offered  to  give  bail  on  being  arrested  by  Moray,  but  was 
told  it  could  not  be  accepted,  and  he  was  committed  to  sure  custody  in  Stirling 
thence  he  w.os  removefl  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  trial  was  appointed  to  take 
place  November  the  24th;  hut  his  friend.  Sir  William  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange, 
the  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  hearing  that  there  was  an  intention  of 
sending  him  to  be  warded  in  Tantallon  Castle  in  the  meantime,  where  he 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  his  unscrupulous  accomplice  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
rescued  him  from  this  jieril  by  forging  the  signature  of  the  regent,  Aloray,  to 
a  warr.int  desiring  Ivethington  to  be  delivered  to  him  to  be  kept  in  Edinburgh 
Castle. 

The  guard,  not  suspecting  any  trick,  obeyed  the  warrant,  and  resigned  his 
prisoner  to  Kirkcaldy,  who  came  in  person  to  receive  him,  and  carried  him  off  in 
triumph  to  the  castle,  where  he  was  safe  from  his  foes.  Moray  tried  many  wiles 
to  get  Kirkcaldy  to  give  him  up,  but  in  vain.  Kirkcaldy  promised  to  produce 
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lycthinglon  in  court  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial.  He  did  bo,  and  demanded 
if  any  one  were  present  to  accuse  Lim ;  and,  ns  no  one  appeared,  Lethington’s 
brother  and  friends  insisted  tliat  ho  was  entitled  to  be  treated  as  an  innocent 
person,  and  released. 

Moray,  however,  only  adjourned  the  trial  to  a  future  day ;  but  before  it 
arrived  was  UDex))ectedly  summoned  to  his  own  account  by  the  vengeful  bullet  of 
Hamilton,  laird  of  Bothwellhsugh. 

Lethington  immediately  obtained  an  acquittal  of  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate 
Daroley  through  the  connivance  of  his  accomplice  Morton,  and  resumed  his  oilico 
of  secretary  of  state  during  the  interregnum  between  the  death  of  Moray  and 
the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  as  regent,  and  returned  with  his  wife  to 
reside  in  Edinburgh ;  but  was  so  crippled  with  gout  and  broken  in  health  that 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  being  removed  from  place  to  place  in  a  coach.  Ho 
is  said,  by  writers  of  small  research,  to  have  been  the  first  person  by  whom  such  a 
vehicle  was  ever  used  in  Edinburgh ;  but  Queen  Mary  brought  a  coaeh  from 
Franco,  which  she  lent  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  in  the  time  of  his 
frenzy,  from  Falkland  to  Edinburgh  Castle.  It  was,  probably,  the  very  same,  and 
had  been  appropriated  by  l.Kithington  to  his  own  use. 

Randolph,  the  English  ambassador,  writes  the  following  sarcastic  account  of 
Lethington's  debility  to  their  mutual  acquaintance,  Cecil,  the  English  secretary  of 
state: — 

“  I  doubt  nothing  so  much  of  him  as  I  do  the  length  of  lus  life.  He  hath  only 
his  heart  whole  and  his  stomach  good,  with  an  honest  mind,  somewhat  more  given 
to  policy  than  to  Mr.  Knox’s  preachings.  His  legs  arc  clean  gone ;  his  body  so 
weak  that  it  sustaincth  not  itself ;  his  inward  parts  so  feeble  that  to  endure  to 
sneeze  he  cannot  for  annoying  the  whole  body.  To  this  the  blessed  joy  of  a  young 
wife  hath  brought  him.” 

In  a  deed  executed  early  in  the  same  year  (1570),  Lethington  testifies  his  regard 
for  Mary  Fleming,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  three  years  and  a  quarter,  by 
enfeoffing  her  with  the  life-rent  of  his  lauds  of  Begbie  for  her  sole  and  separate 
use.  “  Movit,”  he  quaintly  declares,  “  of  very  constraint  for  the  true  affection 
and  good-will  I  bear  towards  the  said  Marie,  my  spouse,  and  for  sustentation  of 
her,  part  of  the  lands  hercaaid,”*  &c.,  he  gives  her  charter  and  seizin  of  the  same. 

Lethington  had  no  surviving  male  issue  by  his  first  wife,  Janet  Menteith, 
daughter  of  the  laird  of  Kers.  He  speaks  of  James  Maitland,  his  eldest  son  by 
Mary  Fleming,  in  two  existing  documents,  as  his  heir.  In  one  of  these  he  endows 
the  boy  with  the  abbey- lands  of  Haddington — a  rich  portion  of  the  Earl  of  Both- 
vrell’s  forfeiture,  which  had,  during  the  whole  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  been  a  bone 
of  contention  between  them,  for  it  adjoined  the  fine  estate  of  Lcthington’s  father. 
Sir  Richard  ^laillaud,  and  was  claimed  by  Bothwell  as  having  been  originally 
given  to  the  abbey  by  the  lords  of  Hailles  and  Creighton,  his  ancestors. 

Queen  Mary  had  granted  this  to  Bothwell  in  reward  for  the  loyal  services  he 
had  rendered  to  her  and  Darnley  at  the  time  they  effected  their  escape  from  Holy- 
rood,  after  the  slaughter  of  D.tvid  Riccio  by  the  conspirators.  It  was  to  obtain 
possession  of  this  magnificent  domain  that  Lethington  had  taken  such  pains  to 
draw  Bothwell  into  the  murderous  plot  against  the  life  of  Darnley,  and  the  overt 


*  The  original  document,  with  his  teal  and  autograph  eignaturc,  is  in  the  potsession  of 
Bichard  Almack,  Esq.,  of  Long  Melford,  in  Suffolk. 
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act  of  treason  of  obstructing  the  queen  on  her  return  from  Stirling,  and  carrying 
her  off  by  violence  to  Dunbar — the  causes  alleged  in  the  recital  for  his  forfeiture 
and  outlawry  by  the  Scotch  parliament. 

But  neither  Lethington,  nor  Lis  t>eautiful  and  entirely  beloved  wife,  nor  their 
cLildicu,  were  ever  to  reap  the  slightest  benetit  from  those  fair  iiosseesions  he 
had  BO  eagerly  coveted,  and  stained  himself  with  so  many  crimes  to  gain,  “  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death and  of  this  great  truth  his  history  affords  a  striking 
exempiiffcation. 

lie  was  now — but  all  too  late — seeking  to  “  unthread  the  rude  iKiths  of  re¬ 
bellion,”  and  to  work  the  restoration  of  the  queen.  This  change  of  conduct  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  iullueuce  of  the  young,  lovely  wife  on  whom  he  so 
passionately  doted  ;  but  it  was  instantly  punished  by  an  irruption  of  the  English 
garrison  from  Workworth,  who  ravaged  and  plundered  his  houses  and  lands  in 
lladoingtonshirc,  and  those  of  his  aged  father,  blind  Sir  Richard  Maitland. 

Lethington,  with  his  wife  and  family,  fled  for  refuge  into  the  wilds  of  Athol, 
where  they  were  safe  from  all  pursuit,  and  remained  the  rest  of  that  year. 
Lethington  presided  at  a  convention  of  the  queen’s  fri  nds  which  was  held  at 
Blair  Athol. 

Ill  the  spring,  though  suffciing  still  intensely  from  gout,  he  and  Lady 
Lethington  returned  to  Edinburgh,  aud  took  up  their  abode  in  the  castle  with  the 
valiant  governor.  Sir  William  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange.  There  gathered  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  Queen  Mary’s  party,  and  held  a  parliament  in  her  name  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  parliament  held  in  the  Canongatc  by  the  Regent  Lennox  in  that  of 
her  infant  son. 

Lethington  was  attainted  in  the  regent’s  parliament  “for  having  been  an 
accomplice  in  the  murder  of  the  late  king  by  foreknowledge  and  counsel.” 

The  Regent  Lennox  was  killed  at  Stirling  on  the  4th  of  September,  1571,  and 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  had  possession  of  the  person  of  the  infant  puppet  they 
styled  their  sovereign,  was  elected  in  his  place,  and  died  on  the  2Sth  of  October, 
1572,  in  great  agony,  after  dining  the  preceding  day  with  Morton  at  Dalkeith, 
where  it  is  generally  supposed  he  was  poisoned. 

Morton  obtained  the  regency  after  Mar’s  death,  and  exerted  all  his  abilities  to 
dislodge  the  gallant  baud  who  continued  to  display  the  standard  of  Queen  Mary 
on  the  castle  rock  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  maintain  her  authority  on  that  proud 
eminence,  taking  for  their  watchword  the  war-cry,  “  God  aud  the  queen.” 

Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  threw  her  sword  into  the  balance.  She  sent  seven 
thousand  men,  under  Sir  William  Drury,  and  a  company  of  engineers,  with  plenti¬ 
ful  supplies  of  ijowder,  powerful  artillery,  and  machinery  for  storming  the  castle. 

The  besiegers  surrounded  the  castle  with  five  batteries,  and  on  Sunday, 
the  17th  of  May,  commenced  their  deadly  operations.  The  first  volley  was 
answered  by  a  general  shriek  fiom  the  females  in  the  castle  that  was  heard  in  the 
English  camp  above  the  uproar  of  the  loud-voiced  cannon  that  were  battering  the 
walls  of  King  David's  Tower.  In  six  days  that  mighty  portion  of  the  Maiden 
Castle  was  levelled,  with  a  terrific  crash,  by  the  English  guns.  The  Gate  Tower, 
with  the  laortcullia,  and  Wallace’s  Tower,  were  b.;aten  down  the  following  day ; 
then  the  great  square  keep  and  the  Constable’s  Tower  were  overthrown,  and 
choked  all  the  draw-wells  which  were  in  that  quarter ;  and  the  bcbiegers  jxaisoned 
the  well  beneath  St.  Margaret’s  Tower,  whence  the  brave  Costilliaus — as  the 
defenders  of  the  castle  were  called — obtained  their  sole  supply. 
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SickneflB,  death,  and  desertion  h»d  reduced  the  p^arrison  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
fighting;  men.  A  valiant  party  of  the  women  attempted  to  obtain  water  for  their 
wounded  husbands  by  tieycending  from  the  wails  by  cords,  at  ni^ht,  taking  vessels 
with  them  to  procure  it  from  wells  in  the  hostile  town,  but  were  captured,  and 
remorselessly  hanged  by  Morton,  not  even  excepting  those  whose  situation  ought 
to  have  pleadcsl  for  them.  The  tragedies  which  occnrrcd  on  this  occasion  were 
described  by  Lethington  in  a  heartrending  letter  to  his  c.aptive  queen. 

Lady  I.«thington,  who,  before  the  horrors  of  the  siege  comniencfd,  might  well 
have  taken  refuge  with  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Athol  in  the  fastnesses  of  that 
almost  inaccessible  country,  but  ha<l,  with  conjugal  tenderness  which  docs  her 
honour,  dctemiiued  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  sick  husband,  in  the  htqie  of 
being  able  to  minister  to  his  comforts,  or  at  least  to  cheer  him  with  her  presence, 
was  now  expose*!,  together  with  the  other  females— thirty-three  in  number — to 
hardships  and  privations  such  as  she  could  never  have  expected  to  experience  in 
the  bright  (lays  of  her  youth  and  prosperity,  when  she  was  worshipped  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  courtly  stars  of  the  pc.laces  of  Fontainebleau  and 
Holyrood. 

All  that  dreadful  winter  and  spring  her  husband  suffered  agonies  with  his 
constitutional  malaely,  the  gout,  and  other  bodily  ailments,  aggravated,  eloubtless, 
by  distress  of  mind  and  the  pangs  of  an  accusing  conscience.  He  was,  more¬ 
over,  elenounced  by  the  starving  garrison  as  the  Jonah  whose  presence  hael  brought 
upon  them  all  the  miseries  they  were  enduring.  At  last  tliey  mutinied,  and 
demandeelof  the  goverror  “that  In  shoulel  hang  the  cause  of  all  the  evils,  the 
false  lord  of  Lethington,  over  the  battlements.’’ 

Nothing  but  the  firmness  of  Kirkcaldy  preserved  him  from  this  ignominious 
fate.  At  last,  after  several  of  the  towers  had  been  lettered  down,  and  all  their 
resources  cxliauste*!,  the  wc'l-defende*!  elastic  was  perforce  surrendered  to  Sir 
William  Drury,  the  Manhal  of  Berwick,  and  comraauder  of  the  English  forces,  on 
the  night  of  the  JOth  of  May,  IfiTJ. 

Mary  Fleming,  with  her  husband,  and  tha  bravo  govemcT,  his  wife.  Lady 
Grange,  Lord  and  Lady  Home,  and  the  rest  of  the  noble  prisoners  who  had  been 
expressly  excepte*!  from  the  terms  cf  capitulation,  whicli  engaged  that  the  lives  of 
the  garrison  should  be  spared,  were  conductetl  by  Sir  William  Drury  to  his  own 
temporary  rt'sideuce,  the  spacious  and  stately  mansion  called  Guurlay’s  House, 
where,  fora  few  brief  days,  they  were  protected  from  the  vengeful  malice  of  the 
Regent  Morton — they  having  expressly  rendered  themselves  as  prisoners  to  the 
Queen  of  England. 

Sir  William  Drury  wrote  to  ascerlaiii  his  sovereign’s  pleasure  in  regard  to 
them,  and  forwarde*!  a  supiJicaUry  j,int  letter,  dated  June  Ist,  to  their  old 
friend  and  ally.  Sir  William  Cecil.  Morton,  in  the  meantime,  insisted  that 
Drury  should  send  I.a:thiDgton  to  be  warded  in  the  Tolbooth  at  Leith ;  which 
was,  in  effect,  to  resign  to  his  tender  mercies  that  guilty  statesman,  whose 
hand  had  been  with  his  in  the  bidden  works  of  darkness  by  wliich  the  mys¬ 
terious  murder  of  Darnley,  and  the  ruiu  of  their  liapless  queen,  had  been 
effected.  His  accompliceship  in  these  might  have  been  declared  by  Letbing- 
ton  if  brought  to  a  public  trial,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  from  the  scaf¬ 
fold  if  doomed  to  the  traitor's  death  such  crimes  so  richly  merited.  It  was, 
therefore,  neceasary  that  lips  so  perilous  to  the  existence  of  the  regent  should  be 
sealed,  by  sure  and  silent  means,  before  the  answer  from  England  arrived,  lest  the 
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favour  or  caprice  of  Elizabeth,  of  whom  Lothington  had  been  an  adroit  flatterer 
and  subtle  tool,  or  the  policy  of  her  astute  premier,  might  peradventuro  lead  to 
the  prolongation  of  a  life  which  had  l>een,  till  within  the  last  three  years,  employed 
in  working  out  their  intrigues  against  his  unfortunate  sovereign. 

lothington  naturally  relied  on  their  intervention  for  his  preservation,  and 
would,  at  least,  have  waited  till  he  lia<l  learned  that  their  decision  was  unfavour¬ 
able  to  his  request  cf  l>eing  sent  for  to  london,  instead  of  rendering  the  hope  he  yet 
cherished  unavailing  by  prematurely  cutting  short  his  life,  oudeare<l  os  existence 
was  to  him  by  the  affection  of  his  young,  beautiful,  and  passional ely-beloved  wife 
and  their  infant  children.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  died  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1573,  in  mortal  agr  nies  from  the  effects  of  the  deatlly  jwison  he  liad  swallowed  in 
his  lonely  cell  in  the  'rolboo'h  at  Leith. 

Morton,  who  had  the  reputation  of  Iteing  one  of  the  most  notorious  poisoners 
in  that  age  of  occult  assassinations,  communicates  the  event  iu  an  autograph  letter 
to  Margaret,  Counters  of  Lennox,  the  widowed  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Darnley, 
in  these  werds : — 

“  Lethington,  the  fountain  of  all  the  mischief,  departed  this  life  at  Ijeith, 
hasting  the  s%mo  himsc-lf,  as  some  judged,  apparently  not  alU)gether  causeless.” 

Killigrcw,  the  English  envoy,  writes  to  the  lords  of  (iueen  Elizabeth’s  council 
ou  the  12th  of  .June — 

“  Nothing  remarkable  has  occurre<l  here  of  late  but  Lcthington’s  death, 
whereof  my  lord  general  doth  advertise  your  lordships,  who  died  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison.” 

When  the  earnestly-expected  answer  of  tiueen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  William  Drury 
arrived  in  Edinburgh,  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  brief  command  for  him 
to  ddiver  all  the  juisoners  into  the  hands  of  his  grace  the  Regent  of  Scotland,  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  his  pleasure. 

Morton’s  dealings  were  according  to  his  cruel  and  ungenerous  nature,  by 
hanging  the  valiant  governor  Kirkcaldy,  and  his  brother,  and  several  other  of  the 
loyal  defenders  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  immuring  others  in  dungeons,  where  they 
remained  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Meantime  the  corpse  of  Mary  Fleming’s  husband  remaine<l  unburied,  and,  in 
consequence  of  neglect,  the  effects  of  poison,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather,  in  a 
frightful  state  of  decomposition,  which  occasioned  some  of  his  friends  to  request 
the  interference  of  his  English  captor.  Sir  William  Drury,  who,  on  the  18ih  of 
June,  writes  thus  to  the  English  council : — 

“  I  have  been  pressed  by  the  Earl  of  Athol  and  others  that  the  Ixsly  of 
Lethington  might  be  burierl,  and  not  remain  above  the  earth  as  it  docs,  but,  leing 
stayed  for  further  matter,  I  could  say  little  thereto.” 

The  most  earnest  and  ixithetic  supplicator  in  that  behalf  was  Lethington's 
afflicted  widow,  Mary  Fleming,  by  whom  the  following  touching  letter  was 
addressed  to  his  sometime  friend  Burleigh,  praying  that  the  remains  of  her  unfor¬ 
tunate  husband  might  receive  no  dishonour : — 

“  My  Vkuy  Good  Lord, — After  my  humble  commendations,  it  may  please 
your  lordship  that  the  cause  of  the  sorrowful  widow  and  orphalines  being,  by 
Almighty  God,  recommended  to  the  superior  powers,  together  with  the  firm  confi¬ 
dence  my  late  husband  the  lord  cf  Lethington  put  in  your  lordship’s  only  help,  is 
the  occasion  that  I,  his  desolate  wife  (as  yet  unknown  to  your  lordship),  takes  the 
boldness,  by  these  few  lines,  to  humbly  request  your  lordship  that,  as  roy  late 
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Lusbaud  iu  life  expected  no  small  benefit  at  your  hands,  so  now  I  may  find  such 
comfort  that  the  queen’s  majesty  your  sovereign  may,  by  your  lordship’s  travail 
and  means,  be  mured  to  write  to  my  Lord  Rigent  of  Scotland,  that  the  body  of 
my  husband,  which  in  life  has  not  been  spared  iu  her  highuccs’s  service,  may  now, 
after  his  death,  receive  no  shame  nor  ignominy,  and  that  his  heritage,  taken  from 
him  during  his  lifetime,  now  pertaining  to  me  and  his  children,  that  hath  not 
offondod,  by  disposition  made  of  before  Qneaning  hy  his  settkmeuls  and  tcill),  may 
be  restored,  which  is  agreeable  both  to  equity  and  the  law's  of  this  nation.  As  also 
your  lordship  will  not  forget  my  said  husband’s  brother,  my  lord  of  Coldinghame, 
an  innocent  gentleman,  who  on  no  particular  never  had  any  interest  but  only  by 
the  affection  he  bore  to  his  brother,  my  husband,  now  detained  captive  with 
the  others,  be'.ng  for  the  time  in  the  castle,  that  by  your  lordship’s  good  means 
and  procurement  he  may  be  restored  to  his  own ;  by  doing  whereof,  beside  the 
blessings  promised  of  God  to  the  helper  of  the  afflicted  prisoners,  your  lordship  shall 
oblige  a  great  number  of  nobles  and  gentlemen  affectionate  to  the  queen’s  majesty 
your  sovereign’s  devotion,  and  to  your  lordsliip  in  particular.  And  so,  leaving  to 
trouble  your  lordship  by  long  letters,  and  awaiting  upon  your  gracious  answer, 
committing  your  lordship  to  the  protection  of  God. 

From  Edinburgh  the  xxi.  of  June. 

“  Your  most  humble  to  command, 

“Maiue  Fi.l.uixg.”* 

The  poor  widow’s  appeal  to  the  supposed  friendship  of  those  who  had  used  her 
late  husband  as  their  tool  for  the  ruin  of  his  own  native  sovereign  was  disregarded 
by  them.  He  had  done  their  dirty  work,  and  now  they  cared  not  what  became  of 
his  lifeless  remains.  Ins  wife,  or  children  ;  but  the  Earl  of  Athol  insisted  that  his 
body  should  be  buried,  and  took  upon  himself  the  care  of  his  interment,  and  gave 
Lady  Lethington  and  the  children  an  asylum  with  his  own  wife  at  Duukeld  for 
a  time. 

There  were  many  valuable  jewels  belonging  to  Queen  Mary  in  the  castle  under 
the  care  of  David  Mossman,  her  jeweller.  These  the  loyal  old  man  protested  shoald 
never  fall  into  the  greedy  hands  of  the  rebel  lords  if  he  could  prevent  it ;  accord¬ 
ingly  he  confided  the  custody  of  the  most  valuable  to  be  kept  for  the  queen  to 
Lady  Lethington,  Lady  Home,  and  Lady  Grange,  to  secrete  about  their  persons, 
which  he  trusted  would  be  held  sacred  from  a  search.  'I'he  valiant  governor.  Sir 
William  Kirkcaldy,  himself  had  taken  possession  of  as  many  as  he  could  stuff  into 
his  hose  and  nether  garments.  Poor  Mossman  was,  however,  compelled  by  the 
torture  of  the  boot  to  confess  what  had  been  done,  and  the  ladies  were  intimidated 
into  producing  the  cunningly-hidden  treasures  and  resigning  them  to  Morton’s 
authorities. 

Queen  Mary  vainly  demanded  her  property,  and  sent  an  inventory  of  these 
precious  jewels  to  the  French  ambassador  for  him  to  present  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  request  her  intervention  to  compel  Morton  to  restore  them.  “  I  appeal,”  she 
said,  “  to  Lady  Lethington  to  testify  to  the  correctness  of  my  list.”  But  her 
representations  were  unavailing. 

The  desolate  wido  w  and  her  children  were  reduced  to  utter  destitution  by  the 
forfeiture  of  all  her  husband's  property,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  ren- 

*  Tlio  original  document  is  preserved  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  Dritiah  Museum, 
Caligula,  C.  iv.  f.  102. 
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ilcrctl  them  iucapaUo  of  succeudiug  to  any  lauda  or  ^xtasufiaioua  ia  Scotlaud.  ilia 
brother,  Johu  hiaitlauJ,  lord  of  Coldingham,  who  had  married  her  uiece,  Jauo 
Fleming,  daughter  of  the  loyal  defender  of  Dumbarton  Caatle,  Jamea,  Lord 
Fleming,  was  incarcerated  by  Morton  in  Tantallon  Caatle,  where  he  remained  in 
captivity  till  after  that  great  criminal  had  paid  the  penalty  of  hia  Crimea  on  the 
scaffold.  Her  honourable  father>in-law.  Sir  Richaid  ^laitland  of  Lethington, 
blind  and  imporerLihed  though  he  was,  yet  remained  to  cherish  the  unfortunate 
Mary  Fleming  and  the  orphan  babes  of  hia  son.  After  i>as8iug  several  yeaia  in 
poverty  and  obscurity,  she  wrote  to  her  captive  queen,  intreating  to  be  allowed  to 
come  and  wait  upon  her  in  her  English  prisons. 

Queen  ^lary  accepted  the  proffered  service  of  the  companion  of  her  childhood 
and  attendant  of  her  brighter  days,  but  it  was  not  permitted  by  the  English 
cabinet ;  and  this  may  bo  regarded  as  pru6um])tive  evidence  that,  wlutcver  might 
have  been  the  levity  and  coquetry  of  her  youth,  Mary  Fleming  had  never  acted 
treacherously  against  her  royal  mistresj,  or  betrayed  her  confidence,  or  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  place  her  in  the  household  of 
the  captive  queen  as  a  spy  and  informer. 

Queen  ^lary  was  persevering  in  her  request  that  a  i)a3sport  might  bo  sent  for 
Lady  Lethington  to  came  to  her.  She  mentions  it  fur  the  last  time  in  a  letter 
from  Sheffield  Manor,  on  the  1st  of  Mty,  1581,  and  then  cciises  her  importunity 
on  the  subject. 

Mary  Fleming’a  pecuniary  troubles  teruiinatcd  soon  after  iu  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  the  Regent  Morton,  the  releaae  of  her  brother-in-law,  and  the  act  which 
passed  iu  the  Scottish  parliament  for  the  restoration  of  the  sequestered  property 
pertaining  to  herself  and  children.  She  had  two  that  arrived  at  maturity,  a  eon 
and  a  daughter.  Her  son  James  Maitland  became  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  resided  chiefly  abroad.  He  inherited  the  literary  talents  of  hia  father’s 
family,  and  wrote  a  fragmentary  history  of  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Loriaiue,  to 
vindicate  the  memory  of  his  father  from  the  reproach  of  having  acted  perfidiously 
as  her  secretary.  He  appears  to  have  been  very  poor,  for  there  is  a  letter  from  his 
uncle.  Lord  Thirlestane's,  wife,  Jane  Fleming,*  respecting  lending  hiin  sundry 
crowns,  in  which  she  siys,  “  My  lord  your  uncle  would  bo  loth  to  let  you  want. 
I,  for  my  own  part,  shall  be  ready  to  do  the  duty  of  a  most  loving  mother  to  you." 
This  affectionate  letter  is  dated  the  2Gth  of  March,  1588.  His  own  mother,  Mary 
Fleming,  was  probably  dead,  for  there  are  no  allusions  to  her  cither  iu  that  or  any 
other  of  the  family  letters.  He  died  abroad,  and  left  no  children.  The  family 
honours  of  Maitland  were  inherited  and  represented  by  John  ^laidand,  the 
brother  of  Lethington,  and  husband  of  Jane  Fleming.  He  was  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  and  created  Lord  Thirlestane  by  James  VI.  Mary  Fhming's 
daughter,  Mary  Maitland,  wedded  Robert,  third  Earl  of  Roxburgh ;  and  her 
grandsons  w’ere  brave  Cavaliers,  distinguished  for  their  loyalty  to  Charles  I. 

Mary  Fleming  was  accounted  the  most  beautiful  of  the  four  Maries,  and  bore 
so  strong  a  resemblance  in  features  to  the  queen  her  cousin,  that  certain  blue-eyed 
and  fair-haired  portraits  of  the  period,  that  are  confidently  exhibited  as  th.  se  of 
Mary  Stuart,  are  sup^x^sed  to  bo  iu  reality  likenesses  of  her  kindred  maid  of 
he/iiour,  Mary  Fleming.  Aunks  Stuicklaxu. 


*  In  the  coLcction  of  Richard  Almack,  Fhq.,  of  Long  Mciford,  Suflbik. 
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CllArTEU  XXI II. 

N  A  T  tl  U  E. 

I  BELIEVE  I  Iiad  not  been  without  some  vague,  but  still  oecisionally  lively, 
anticipations  of  that  journey  which  was  to  commence  iny  first  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  influence  that  the  great  outer  world,  called  Nature,  exercises 
over  the  human  heart.  Hitherto  I  liad  read  of  it  in  books,  seen  it  dimly  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  pictures,  heard  it  spoken  of  by  people  who  unhesitatingly  alluded  to 
its  glorious  and  lunobling  effects  upon  themselves,  some  of  which  effects,  I  had 
painfully  observed,  were  a  certain  glibness  of  utterance,  an  interlarding  their 
discourse  with  adjecdves,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  regarding,  with  scarcely 
concealed  contempt,  these  who  found  it  diflioult  to  exhibit  a  similar  degree  of 
interest. 

With  these  “  lovers  of  Nature,”  as  they  delighted  to  style  themselves,  I  had 
little  sympathy,  since  I  never  coidd  discover  that  their  raptures  included  any 
graphic  description  by  which  another  mind  could  be  made  to  share  their  noisy  and 
self-asserting  enthusia<-m.  From  books  anti  pictures  I  had  con»tructed  for  myself 
a  certain  series  of  imaginary  land  and  water  scapes,  not  one  of  which,  perhaps,  was 
truthful  in  itself,  but  which  all  combined,  in  v.arious  degrees,  scenes  suggested  by 
sentiments  indelibly  associated  with  them  at  the  time  of  their  first  fanciful 
presentment. 

It  was  well,  perliaps,  that  the  beginning  of  my  voyage  from  that  old,  nisty, 
sordid-looking  wharf  in  'I’hames-street  was  also  the  beginning  of  my  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  having  many  such  illusions  dispelled.  The  mere  prettinesses  of  my  ideal 
scenery  drooped  before  the  hard  rc.alism  of  the  confused  deck  of  the  vessel  and  its 
dirty  cabin.  I  began  to  feel  that  I  had  been  putting  together  a  mere  p.atchwork, 
composed  of  symbols  expressing  particular  sentiments ;  that  there  might  be 
discovered  in  Nature  a  breadth  and  grandeur  of  which  1  knew  nothing,  and  in 
which  such  distinctions  were  only  a  part  of  the  universal  harmony.  Not  at  once, 
however,  did  1  reab'se  this  probability,  for  I  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  unrest, 
which  prompted  me  to  stimulate  myself  to  a  pretended  admiration.  In  truth,  1 
feared  that  the  failure  of  my  real’sations  was  a  proof  of  insensibility  to  these 
influences  to  which  I  had  heard  so  many  pretentious  claims,  and  tried  to  deceive 
myself  by  a  false  attempt  to  appreciate  some  beauty  in  olijects  where  only  an 
educated  or  closely  observant  eye  could  discover  a  siigle  charm  of  form  or  colour 
— which,  in  my  own  case,  were  inevitably  associated  with  disagreeable  reflections. 

The  finely-falling  rain  made  a  watery  medium  through  which  the  shapes  of 
vessels  on  the  river,  the  tall  warehouses,  the  swinging  eraues,  lookc<l  blurred,  and 
lost  all  clearness  of  outline.  As  the  steamboat  was  c.a8t  off  from  the  wharf,  the 
trembling  motion  made  by  the  engines  ceased  suddenly,  and  as  soon  as  1  could 
secure  a  footing  I  sought  some  sheltered  space  upon  the  sloppy  deck  where  I  might 
take  up  my  position  unmolested  by  the  men,  who  began  with  mope  and  buckets  to 
soak  up  the  wet  from  plank  and  seat ;  but  there  was  much  haudng  of  casks  and 
packages  to  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  where  they  were  covered  with  a  heavy  black 
tarpaulin — much  shouting  and  warning  off  of  boats  and  bargee-— and  1  went  into 
the  eabin,  where  Marie  had  already  extricated,  from  a  heap  of  luggage,  our  own 
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more  fra^nle  boxes,  au<l  now  sat  wrapped  in  her  jjreat  cloak,  looking  ineffably 
disgnsted  at  the  whole  arrangement. 

had  sc.arcely  seate<l  irfyself  beside  her  an<^  began  to  laugh  at  her  thoroughly 
unhappy  appearance,  when  a  little  door  in  a  corner  of  the  cabin  opened  and 
displayed  a  sort  of  closet-,  .around  which  I  observed  shelves  tilled  with  glasses  and 
crockeryw.are  of  a  common  ilescription.  From  this  pLaco  a  man,  who  was  dressed 
in  a  half-seafaring  fashion,  but  wore  no  coat,  came  out  somewhat  abruptly,  and 
with  mutterings  evidently  not  the  result  of  perfect  goo<l-humour. 

“  It’s  awful,  that’s  what  it  is,”  he  a.aid,  “  the  way  you’re  a-goin’  on,  Marier. 
As  to  breakage,  it's  no  wonder  at  fust  that  you  should  dowse  a  glass  or  two, 
maybe  let  slip  a  dish ;  but  arter  above  two  months  ailotit,  if  it  aint  downright 
aggravatin’,  blow  me !’’ 

“  [  couldn’t  help  it,  uncle,”  said  a  girl’s  voice,  whimperingly,  inside  the 
incloaure.  “  It  w.as  that  di.sh  o’  cold  dumplin’s  did  it ;  jest  as  they  was  a-goin’  away 
from  the  shore  they  all  came  rollin’  right  over  the  table  like  cannon-biiUs.  I’ll 
save  up  every  penny  to  pay  for  ’em,  I  will  in  leal.” 

“  F.ay  be  hanged !’’  replied  the  man ;  “  it  aint  for  the  matter  o’  that ;  but  lookce 
here,  what’s  the  use  of  being  out  at  sea  to  hedp  me  if  ye  can’t  keep  everything 
taut?  You  had  better  go  back  to  the  market  and  sell  taters  ag'in,  yon  know, 
than  go  on  this  way.” 

I  suppose  this  probability  had  something  about  it  paculLarly  distressing,  for  the 
voice  inside  set  up  a  prolonged  howl,  which  impressed  me,  singularly  enough,  as 
being  familiar,  though  under  what  circumstances  1  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine, 
until  I  saw  a  rather  untidy  head  emerge  from  the  half-opened  door,  and  suddenly 
recognised  it,  not  so  much  by  the  features  of  the  face  tos  by  the  general  outline, 
and  the  expression  which  it  collectively  conveyed.  Truly  this  jonrney  was  fraught 
with  strange  discoveries ;  here,  in  the  recesses  of  a  steamer  which  was  to  convey 
me  to  a  strange  home,  was  Maria,  the  slatternly  servant-girl  -who  had  been  ray 
companion  at  Mrs.  Brviley’s,  but  now  grown  into  a  tall  and  rather  limp-looking 
young  woman,  with  a  figure  which  I  can  only  describe  by  saying  that  it  seemed  to 
possess  a  marvellous  capacity  for  being  filled  out. 

The  space  in  which  we  sat,  l>eing  only  the  centre  of  the  cabin,  round  which 
the  sleeping  berths  were  arranged,  was  so  limited  in  consequence  of  the  heap  of 
packages  occupying  the  floor,  that  the  man  had  to  clear  a  way  for  himself  on  his 
passage  to  the  stairs,  and  I  rose  to  make  way  for  iiim. 

“  No  call  to  get  up,  miss,”  he  said,  with  rough  politeness.  “  You  see  wo  didn’t 
expect  no  passengers  aft,  and  they’ve  been  and  put  all  these  things  down  here 
out  of  the  wet.” 

“  There  are  passengers  in  the  other  cabin,  then?”  I  inquired. 

“  Oh,  yes;  leastways  there’s  two ;  one  on  ’era’s  a  seafarin’  man,  though,  an’  the 
other’s  a  furriner.  Frenchman,  or  somethin’ ;  he’ll  be  pretty  ba<li8h,  he  will,  if  this 
rain  blosrs  off  with  a  freoh  wind,  as  I  should  say  it  would.” 

Is  that  the  stewardess?”  I  asked,  motioning  to  the  smaller  cabin  with  my  hand. 

“  Well,  yer  see,  mum,”  he  replied,  turning  his  cap  inside  out,  and  looking  at  it 
as  though  he  expected  to  find  the  answer  concealed  somewhere  in  the  lining,  “she 
is,  an’  she  aint.  W'hat  I  mean  is  this  here :  she’s  my  niece,  she  is,  and  I’m  the 
steward,  or  the  cook,  or  what  not,  aboard  here ;  well,  you  see,  the  stewardess  as  was, 
she  goes  and  gets  married  to  a  publican  as  was  a  steward  himself  on  one  of  the 
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Ilaulogne  boats ;  aud  I  says  thero  oint  no  great  HLcliUood,  I  says,  for  anotlicr 
Btowardm  to  come  aboard  yet  awhile,  so  if  you'll  let  me  bring  my  niece  aboard 
along  o'  me,  temporally,  I  says,  why  it  wont  be  no  expense  to  nobody,  an'  it  will 
be  doing  o'  me  a  good  turn ;  which,  when  I  tells  to  the  one  that's  gone,  she  eays 
she'll  say  all  she  can,  for  she’s  a  sort  uf  respect  for  me ;  and  so  that’s  how  it’s  come 
about.  But,  if  you'll  believe  me,  mum,”  he  continued,  solemnly,  and  flattening  his 
cap  upon  his  head,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  remark,  the  breakages  of  that  young 
woman  is  awful.” 

It  was  fortunate  that  he  turned  round  suddenly  to  go  on  deck,  for  as  soon  as 
we  saw  the  last  of  his  blue  legs  ascending  the  cabin-stairs,  Maiio  Rose  aud 
myself  burst  into  a  simultaneous  scream,  suppressed  with  some  diihculty  by  means 
of  our  pocket-handkerchiefs.  I  was  conscious,  however,  of  the  untidy  head 
looking  curiously  round  the  inner  doorway,  and  controlled  myself  sulhciently  to 
tell  my  companion  how  I  had  first  become  acquainted  with  it. 

“  Could  you  oblige  me  with  a  glass  of  water  V'  1  said  presently,  as  I  heard 
the  jingling  of  glasses  in  the  closet. 

“  Well,  I  do’  know  as  I  can,”  was  the  rather  snappish  ansrrer.  “  Ilow’d  you 
like  to  be  laughed  at  becos  you  broke  a  trifle  of  chauey  ?  That’s  jest  the  way 
with  people  as  do’  know  what  it  is  to  handle  them  things  except  when  they’re  a* 
eatin’  an’  driukin'  out  of  ’em.  What  do  you  care  how  they  slip  out  o’  your  cloth 
when  you’re  a-washiu’  up?  Not  a  bit  of  it.” 

“  Wo  were  not  laughing  at  that,"  I  replied :  “  it  Wiuj  at  your  uncle — he  seems 
a  little  cross,  but  he’s  not  half  as  bad  as  Mrs.  Bradley.” 

“  Eh  ?  are  you  a  relation  of  hern  ?  Oh,  my  eye  1  wasn’t  she  awful  ?” 

1  had  expected  some  surprise  on  her  part,  but  she  evidently  had  not  recog¬ 
nised  me.  She  brought  the  water,  however,  which  1  was  careful  to  take  from  her 
hand  before  I  said — 

Have  you  ever  heard  what  became  of  AVayfe  Summers,  Maria?” 

Without  saying  a  word,  she  brought  her  face  close  to  mine,  stared,  gasped, 
staggered  to  a  berth  at  the  side  of  the  cabin  near  which  we  were  standing,  aud 
suddenly  buried  her  head  in  the  mattress,  at  the  same  time  commencing  a  rapid 
motion  with  her  feet,  as  though  she  wished  to  represent  a  squirrel  in  a  cage. 
This  did  her  good,  I  suppose,  for  she  came  back  presently,  and  stood  waiting  for 
me  to  speak. 

“  I  know’d  you’d  been  took  away,”  she  said  at  last,  “  but  where  to  I  didn’t 
know,  not  till  quite  lately.  You’ve  heard  about  Mrs.  Bradley,  I  s’ixMe?” 

No,  I  said,  1  had  heard  nothing  of  her  since  1  left  the  house  years  before. 

“  Ob,  the  was  took  awful  with  a  stroke,  and  mother  she  went  to  help  nuss  her, 
and  she  was  bad  such  a  long  time  that  they  got  reg’lar  poor,  aud  had  to  go  into 
two  rooms  somewheres.  But  1  was  so  bad  off  myself,  mother  goin’  into  service, 
that  I  had  to  go  to  the  House  for  a  time  till  uncle  come  and  brought  me  to  help  to 
wash  up  an’  to  wait  on  the  passengers ;  but,  bless  yer,  I  sha’n’t  never  be  no  good  to 
him.  I  say — you  wouldn’t  think  it,  would  yer  ? — but  I  learnt  to  read  a  bit  better 
in  the  House,  and  I’ve  got  that  old  copy-book  as  you  set  for  me  now  in  my  box, 
an’  a  lot  of  picters  that  you  painted.  Would  you  like  to  scs  ’em  ?” 

I  felt  it  would  bs  giving  her  pain  to  say  “No,”  and  for  thit  leason  did  not 
say  it.  After  a  short  absence  in  an  apartment  which  was,  I  sujipose,  still  further 
within  the  recesses  of  the  cabin  than  even  the  pantry,  she  came  out,  hauling  a 
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gTMt  box  after  her,  and  there,  aure  onongh,  at  the  very  bottom,  covered  with  a 
few  withered  stalks  of  lavender,  were  the  miserable  scrape  of  paper,  at  sight  of 
which  I  felt  a  curious  sensation  of  shame,  not  unmixed  with  a  painful  pity  for  ray 
former  self,  and  a  wondering,  almost  thuddering,  perception  of  the  gulf  which  had 
been  spanned  over  by  the  years  spent  with  my  guardian  and  Mrs.  White,  but 
which  seemed  to  separate  me  scarcely  less  from  the  child  I  was  than  from  the 
young  woman  I  might  have  been. 

The  steward  coming  down  presently  with  a  pot  of  coffee  in  his  hand  left  us 
little  time  for  further  talk,  however ;  and,  in  order  to  propitiate  him,  I  asked  if  wo 
could  have  some  breakfast — a  request  in  which  Marie  Rose,  who  had  looked  on 
with  no  little  amazement,  joined  very  heartily.  While  he  went  to  get  the  cups,  his 
niece  contrived  to  let  him  know  who  I  was  in  so  short  a  time  that  I  expect  he  was 
no  stranger  to  the  contents  of  the  box,  and  came  back  presently  to  ask  me 
whether  he  could  do  anything  to  make  me  more  comfortable.  1  told  him  that  if  I 
could  manage  to  get  some  place  on  deck  where  I  should  be  out  of  the  way  1  should 
like  it  better  than  the  cabin,  upon  which  he  disappeared  up  the  cabin-stairs  again, 
and,  returning  when  we  had  finished  o'lr  coffee,  said  we  should  find  everything 
made  snug  aft,  with  an  empty  horse-box  against  the  wind  and  a  tarpaulin 
stretched  over  the  scat  to  shelter  us  from  the  rain — an  arrangement  which  I  found 
to  be  suggestive  of  a  fruit-stall  in  Covent-garden-inarket,  but  not  uncomfortable 
cither,  and  with  a  fair  look-out  ahead. 

As  Maria  utterly  refused  to  take  any  money,  although  she  had  already  decided 
to  give  up  her  own  occasional  bed  for  my  special  use  if  I  required  it,  I  was  corn- 
jelled  to  deposit  a  small  gratuity  with  her  uncle,  as  I  said,  laughingly,  “  for  a  set¬ 
off  against  future  breakages” — a  remark  which  he  took,  1  thought,  somewhat 
wistfully — and,  having  each  selected  a  book,  the  nurse  and  myself  sought  the 
deck,  where  a  fresh  morning  breeze  had  alreafly  lightened  the  heavy,  leaden  sky, 
and  now  blew  away  the  fine  rain  in  light,  vapoury  showers  as  we  came  off  the  low- 
lying  shores  beyond  the  Pool. 

After  passing  the  great  ship-building  yards,  where  the  smoke,  beiiring  pungent 
odours  of  burnt  wood,  wafted  over  us  in  a  cloud  .os  we  went  by,  I  began  to  look 
for  the  sea,  and,  not  finding  it,  settled  down  to  read  (I  forget  what  Ixxik  now), 
and  became  absorbed  from  all  outward  things  except  the  sense  of  a  fresh  breeze 
blowing  in  my  face,  and  the  not  altogether  pleasant  motion  caused  by  the  shaking 
of  the  engines.  From  this  I  was  awakened,  however,  by  a  sudden  luren  of  the 
vessel,  and  at  the  same  moment  by  a  splash  of  spray  which  came  sharply  into  ray 
eyes,  borne  thither  by  the  wind,  which  seemed  in  a  moment  to  swell  and  freshen. 
Looking  up,  I  saw  on  one  side  nothing  but  a  waste  of  greenish  water,  tumbling,  not 
in  waves,  but  in  confused  ridges;  on  the  other  the  land  diminishing  to  a  point  in  a 
low,  flat  beach.  The  steward’s  prediction  was  a  true  one ;  for  the  wind,  rising  into 
long  gusts,  worked  the  sea  into  foam,  and  seemed  to  carry  the  long,  dusky  clouds 
streaming  upwards  into  the  slaty  blue  sky.  Soon  the  water  assumed  the  shape  of 
regular  waves,  and  the  vessel  began  to  swing  and  pitch  at  intervals  more  or  less 
certain. 

There  was  a  wonderful  charm  in  looking  out  over  the  vast  expanse,  unbroken 
by  any  object  except  the  buoys,  which  appeared  like  gigantic  cork  floats  for 
Ashing ;  but  as  the  day  wore  on,  and  these,  too,  disappeared,  I  found  myself 
endeavouring  to  realise  the  sensation  of  drowning,  and  the  fact,  so  often  men- 
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tioned  iu  ImaKinary  voyAgoi,  that  ouly  a  few  frail  planks  iutcrpoand  l)etweeu  tha 
passengL-r  and  doath.”  With  all  due  adinissiou  of  the  truth  of  the  latter  reflection, 
however,  I  failed  to  dwell  uj)Ou  it.  Knowing  that  that  hungry  sea  might  swell 
and  roar  till  it  tore  every  portion  of  the  boat  asunder,  1  stdl  felt  that  it  was  like  a 
hopeful,  living  thing,  forging  onward  heavily,  but  surely,  with  its  human  cargo 
through  the  waves.  These  were  far  less  terrible  than  1  supposed,  fur  1  had,  in 
truth,  not  yet  reached  the  full  swell  of  the  ocean,  and  thought  of  the  mountains 
high’’  billows  of  the  poetic  school. 

The  motion  of  the  vecsel  soon  increased ;  and  as  crest  after  crest  seemed  to 
overlook  the  deck  when  we  fell  into  the  trough  of  the  receding  waves,  and  as 
the  sharp  showers  of  spray  swept  lasliing  over  the  sides,  and  rattled  on  the 
awning  over  our  heads,  1  felt  a  strange  elation  and  excitement,  which  added  zest 
to  the  briny  savour  of  the  shower.  Marie  was  nut  particularly  talkative,  however, 
and  only  shook  her  head  to  my  repeated  iui^uiries  whether  the  weather  was  rougher 
then  than  luual.  She  was  evidently  at  the  turning-point  which  preceies  sea¬ 
sickness,  and  lapsed  into  a  silence  which  terminated  in  her  staggering,  with  my 
assUtauee,  towards  the  cabin.  Here  I  consigned  her  to  the  charge  of  Maria,  and, 
after  seeing  her  swallow  a  little  brandy  and  a  biscuit,  yielded  to  her  assurances 
that  she  would  fall  a.^leep,  and  returned  to  the  deck.  As  1  turned  to  seek  some 
object  by  which  to  steady  myself,  1  saw  the  Freuchniau  who  had  spoken  to  me  on 
the  wharf  lying  upon  a  coil  of  rope,  so  leaden-coloured,  limp,  and  motionless,  that 
1  became  alarmed,  and  contrived  to  get  near  enough  to  touch  him  on  the  arm. 
Ho  looked  up  w  ith  dull,  bloodshot  eyes,  and,  with  a  feeble  smile,  tried  to  get  upon 
his  feet,  but  fell  heavily  by  the  sudden  lurching  of  the  vessel,  and  sat  clasping  his 
knees  and  rucking  himself  backwards  and  forwards. 

^'■Parbkii!  it  is  very  terrible,  this  sickness  of  the  sea,”  ho  said,  ruefully ;  “  but 
1  must  admire  mademoiselle  that  she  is  of  good  courage.  As  for  me  myself,  1  am 
not  a  chicken,  but  still — blue  death  ! — this  is  terrible.” 

Shall  1  ask  the  steward  to  bring  you  some  brandy  or  coffee  ?”  1  said. 

“  1  thank  you,  no.  Pardon  me,  but  I  w'ait  till  1  reach  Bristol.  1  have  not 
enough  money  fur  Uviug  here  on  board — a  thousand  thanks,  nevertheless.” 

“At  least,”  1  said,  “  let  me  give  you  a  biscuit — 1  have  plenty.” 

He  took  it,  not  without  an  expression  of  thankfulness,  and  began  to  devour  it 
eagerly — so  eagerly  that  1  felt  deeply  cuncerued  at  his  evident  hunger,  and 
hastened  to  seek  the  steward.  The  weather  had  already  grown  so  tempestuous, 
that  1  could  ouly  totter  forward  fur  two  or  three  steps  to  find  myself  caught  iu 
the  arms  of  one  of  the  crew  who  was  going  forward. 

**Yuu  haven’t  got  your  sea-legs  on  yet,  miss,”  he  said,  good-humouredly. 
“  Better  hold  on  alongside  o’  me  till  you  get  to  your  seat — leastway,  if  you’re  goin’ 
to  stay  on  deck.” 

There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  so  as  a  further  favour  1  asked  him  to  get 
something  from  the  steward  for  the  poor  man  who  lay  there  on  the  rope. 

Uh,  I’ll  soon  get  him  something,  miss.  1  should  say  a  good  pot  o’  pea-soup 
’u’d  be  alxiut  the  thing  to  set  him  right.  He’s  jest  like  all  them  French  ;  they 
haven’t  no  notion  of  a  bit  o’  rough  weather  at  sea — double  up  like  writiu’-paper, 
they  do.” 

“  Y'ou  call  this  very  bad  weather,  1  suppose,  don't  you V”  1  inquired;  “but 
yet  it  can’t  be,  fur  the  waves  don't  seem  to  rise  very  high.” 
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Oh,  this  is  ualy  u  bit  of  a  breeze,  miss;  we  shall  have  a  heavy  sea  out  afore 
lou^;,  though,  aud  it's  dead  agaiust  us  all  the  time.  But  as  to  waves  a-ruuuiu’  high 
aud  all  that,  there's  a  good  deal  talked  about  more  thau  there  is  iu  that  respect. 
You  see,  when  you’re  iu  the  nm  of  the  water,  aud  the  big  waves  is  oomiu’  right 
head  on,  thcu  they  seem  big,  but  they  aiut  r’al'y  so.  I've  beeu  cruisiug  about  all 
the  West  ludia  Ulauds,  off  aud  on,  aud  there’s  wuss  weather  there  ihau  auy  big 
waves  its  ever  1  see.  It's  when  the  breakeis  luas  over  somethiug  as  partly  stops 
’em  that  they  looks  to,  miss.” 

The  weather  grew  more  aud  in^re  boLsteroui,  as  he  liad  predicteJ.  While  I 
Silt  tlicie  looking  out,  my  book  unheeded,  listening  to  the  hoarse  burst  of  the 
wiud  us  it  seemed  to  bellow  from  the  distantly-heaving  sea,  aud  sweep  through 
slurs  and  cordage,  I  felt  the  true  terror  of  the  oceau — uot  the  luouutaiuous  waves, 
but  that  ou-rushiug,  solid  mass  of  water  whieh  must  iu  another  moment  crash  over 
the  vessel,  quivering  at  its  base,  but  sweeps  away  iu  a  sloping  swirl,  sinking  as  tho 
boat  leaps  upwaid  to  the  summit,  aud  so  disclosiug  a  deeper  gulf  beyond. 

The  day  wore  on,  for  we  made  but  slow  progress ;  aud  as  1  sat  there,  holding 
to  the  arm  of  the  seat  with  hands  cieuehed  aud  cold,  meu  came  aud  looked  far 
out  for  iudieali  ms  td  the  weather.  Soou  the  first  exeitemeut  iiassed  away,  aud 
the  drear  luonotuuy  of  the  awful  sea  fell  upuu  me  with  a  siekeuiug  weigut.  1 
laid  tiikcu  little  food — only  two  or  three  biscuits — aud  the  very  air  seemed  to  taste 
of  brine.  The  first  feeling  of  frishuess  and  iuvigoraliuu  was  succeeded  by  a  sense 
of  oppressive  saltiiess— by  a  strong  aud  uimvoury  odour  coming  up,  appareutly, 
from  the  depths  of  the  ediip,  compounded  of  two  or  three  elemeuts,  but  yet  with  a 
general  lesemblauee  to  the  biiiiy  flavour  of  the  sea  itself,  stale  from  too  long 
keejiing. 

reilui>8,  but  for  my  leceiit  illness,  I,  too,  might  have  been  prostrate  iu  the  cabin 
with  that  terrible  nausea  of  which  1  had  heard  so  much ;  as  it  was,  1  sufiered  from 
a  faiuluess  aud  stupor  through  which  a  uausea  almost  mure  terrible  disclosed 
itself— au  unutterable  weariuess  of  the  vast  Hood,  uuchaugiug  iu  its  everlastiug 
monotony  of  eliauge,  as  seen  only  from  that  tiny  black  speck  beating  hither  aud 
thither  ou  its  rude  bosom. 

As  the  uight  fell,  acd  the  white  flakes  flew  from  the  lieais  of  dull  green 
wat'.T,  aud  were  natried  by  the  wind  iu  showers,  the  stars  seemed  to  be  tossing 
ill  tlie  sky  as  1  saw  them  every  uow  aud  then  between  the  masts  aud  the 
I  leaking  gear  of  the  rigging.  Theu  1  felt  a  deadly  faiutuess,  uiiugled  with  au 
inexpressible  longing  for  smooth  water,  aud,  uuelaspiug  my  stiffened  frugers  from 
their  hold,  found  Maria  at  my  side. 

You  jest  come  down  into  the  cabin,  uow,  au’  go  to  bed.  Miss  ^^’^ayfe,”  she 
said,  “  for  we’re  guiu  to  liave  a  rough  uight  of  it,  uucle  says,  au’  I’ve  got  a  cup 
o’  tea  a-wa  tiu’  for  yir  below.  The  lady  that’s  with  you,  she’s  asleep,  1  cau  tell 
yer,  so  come  ou ;  I’m  pretty  used  to  it,  1  am,  uow.” 

1  was  so  stiff  and  cold  that  1  ueeded  all  the  support  she  could  give  mj  to  crawl 
down  the  steep  stairs.  The  hot  tea,  dispeused  iu  a  tiu  luug,  revived  me,  however, 
aud  1  rolled  into  the  square  wooden  box,  where  a  softer  pillow  Lad  beeu  placed  from 
the  iKJor  gill’s  owu  bed.  Tliere,  iu  a  dreamy  stuiwr,  1  lost  all  sense  of  time,  but 
not  of  jilace — heal'd  the  Imllow  riimbliug  of  the  chains  overhead,  aud  the  lash  of 
the  waves,  wliich  swung  the  vessel  upwards,  aud  seemed  to  leave  her  to  fall  agaiu  by 
licr  owu  weight.  Tluough  lialf-eiazy  dreams,  brokeu  before  they  had  takeu  deduitia 
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fonn,  the  rnsh  and  murmnr  of  the  wind,  I  thonght  of  Sfario  and  her  dead  mother 
— was  thinking  r  f  her  when  she  looked  out  of  the  next  berth  and  called  me. 

A  faint  grey  light  touched  the  heaving  waves,  and  lit  their  crests  with  shimmer¬ 
ing  green ;  as  the  rnsh  and  tumult  ceased,  the  vessel  swam  smoothly  into  harbour, 
and  the  clatter  upon  deck  told  that  our  voyage  was  at  an  end. 

Resuming  shawls,  and  shoes,  and  hats  as  hastily  os  possible,  we  saw  our  luggage 
carried  upon  deck,  bade  farewell  to  Maria,  to  whom  I  gave  my  new  address  at 
Poltrewyn  if  ever  she  should  come  that  way,  and  prepared,  thankfully  enough,  to 
go  on  shore.  As  I  stood,  weak  and  giddy,  on  the  gangway,  1  felt  a  touch  upon  the 
shoulder,  and,  looking  round,  saw  the  Frenchman  talking  to  Marie  Rose. 

“  This  man  says  you  have  already  been  so  good  to  him  that  he  thinks  you  will 
inquire  for  him  where  he  can  sleep,”  she  said. 

I  was  so  fearful  of  his  staying  to  say  more  to  her  that  I  drew  him  onward 
instantly  to  the  end  of  the  wooden  rail,  where  1  saw  one  of  the  sailors  standing. 

“  Go  with  this  poor  man  to  a  cheap  lodging,”  I  said ;  “  he  can’t  speak  English. 
Here  is  something  for  your  trouble.” 

The  man  looked  slowly  round  avith  a  sort  of  good-natured  contempt  for  his 
charge,  but  put  back  the  money  nevertheless. 

“  All  right,  mum,”  he  replied,  bluffly ;  “  I’d  do  that  much  for  any  man.  Here, 
come  you  along  o’  me,  mate,  and  just  let  me  tow  yer  across  this ;  there’s  a  decent 
bed  at  the  “  Three  Mariners”  yonder  as  ’ll  do  for  you,  I  dessay,  an’  a  shillin’  ’ll 
cover  it.  I’m  bound.” 

So  he  went  away,  holding  to  his  guide,  as  the  grey  light  stole  up  from  the 
east,  and  we  were  driven  to  the  hotel  from  which  the  coach  started  for  Penzance. 

It  was  a  busy  place  enough,  situated  in  a  street  where,  although  the  day  had 
not  yet  broken,  the  sounds  of  traffic  had  commence  I  in  the  rumbling  of  wheels. 
The  great  inn  hall  looked  so  cold  and  bare  .as  I  saw  our  lugg.ige  piled  there  that 
I  vas  glad  to  sit  down  even  in  a  dingy  coffee-room,  where  a  dull  fire  smouldered, 
and  the  air  seemed  hot  .and  stifled.  I'he  longing  anticipation  of  a  fresh  b^d,  how¬ 
ever,  made  all  things  endurable ;  even  the  negus  mixe  I  of  fiery  port  wine,  and 
the  dry,  fossil-like  sandwiches — which  was  the  only  refreshment  to  bo  obtained,  and 
was,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  peculiarly  unsuitable  to  the  hour — were  disposed  of 
rap'dly,  and  we  hailed  the  appearance  of  a  somewhat  untidy-looking  chambermaid 
as  an  earnest  of  repose.  The  beds,  which  were  clean  and  well  adjusted,  reconciled  us 
to  everything.  The  luxury  of  the  cool  linen  sheets — of  being  able  to  lie  at  full 
length  and  with  extended  arms — the  sense  of  security — the  absence  of  the  dull  plash 
and  roar — the  loss  of  sickening  motion,  except  when  it  recurs  in  sleep,  and  necessi¬ 
tates  a  survey  of  the  room  to  find  the  locality  of  the  window — the  entire  pleasure 
with  which  one  hugs  safety,  and  falls  off  again  into  voluntary  slumber— all  this 
makes  even  an  hotel  bedroom  luxurious. 

The  sun  was  shining  broadly  when  I  .at  last  sprang  up  and  peeped  through  the 
Venetian  blind.  No  more  extended  view  than  that  furnished  by  a  broad  stable- 
yard  greeted  me,  however,  and  I  dressed  myself  slowly,  wondering  whether  Jean 
Dufour  had  gone  away  by  the  early  coach,  or,  indeed,  if  the  coach  had  yet  gone. 
Marie  coming  into  my  room  presently,  however,  I  learned  that  it  had,  and  that 
she  had  seen  him  climb  upon  the  roof,  after  parting  cordially  with  his  sailor  friend. 

“  I  wish  I  had  seen  him  yesterday,”  she  said ;  “  I  might  have  asked  him  if  he 
came  from  Paris,  and  whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  person  as  my  uncle  Jean .” 


lx  has  beea  the  painful  duty — painful  as  hopeless — of  the  essayist  to  point,  on 
a  former  occasion,  to  the  sacrifices  daily  made  to  the  goddess  Fashion  on  the 
skeleton  altar  of  Crinoline.  That  the  worship,  like  that  of  Baal,  needed  fresh 
victims  to  sustain  it — that  the  votaries  tbcmss^lves  hare  been  wasted,  burned, 
drowned  in  their  devotion — has  scarcely  served  to  check,  even  for  a  moment,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  follow  the  triumphal  car  of  the  blood-stained  idol. 

A  change  is  coming  over  the  sacrifice,  however ;  and  where  the  j'riestesses 
themselves  and  a  novice  or  two  were  the  victims  of  their  own  delusion,  it  may 
become  the  practice  to  immolate  others  at  the  abhorred  shrine. 

Even  while  these  words  are  being  written  the  newspapers  record  the  death  of 
one  of  these,  who  was,  as  it  were,  hustled  by  an  all-pervading  petticoat  off  a  gang¬ 
way  between  two  steamboats,  where  lie  was  ground  to  ileath  in  honour  of  fashion 
and  deformity.  Meanwhile,  the  burnings,  and  lacerations,  and  disfigurements, 
and  hurlings  down  from  cliffs,  continue  to  prevail  from  week  to  week — the  wheels 
of  the  car,  whose  grim  deathliness  is  hidden  with  ribboiis  and  flowers,  dripping 
with  the  blood  of  the  self-devoted — the  self -devoted,  but  the  selfish. 

By  what  sympathetic  sorrow  do  the  sisterhood  of  this  religion,  all  of  whom 
may  be  called  upon  to  suffer,  receive  the  intimation  that  a  fresh  demand  has  l>eeD 
made  from  among  Iheir  ranks? 
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“  ‘Another  case  of  burning  by  crinoline.’  Uow  dreadful  it  is  that  women  will 
wear  such  inordinate  skirts,  and  of  such  inBammable  materials  I  Nothing — not 
even  an  accident  a  week — seems  to  iuilueiice  them  in  this  absurd  fashion.”  (^This 
from  Patfr/aviiliax,  readitiij  the.  neu'spa/Kr  at  breakfast.) 

Mater/am. — Wo  must  really  have  a  lire-guaril. 

Kate. — Oh,  how  stupid  it  is!  Whycau’t  jieople  takecari?  Shouldn't  go  near 
the  fire  when  they  have  such  light  skirts. 

Mary. — Of  course  not;  never  heard  of  such  carekssuess.  Ik  almost  serves 
them  right,  really. 

(Enter  S*$an  with  mujfhu^  which  she  carries  rnuinl  the  tahU.,  and,  in  petsthijf 
houkt  her  hoops  over  the  fireiroms,  which  fall  with  a  crash.) 

Pater/am.—Gi)Oii  Heavens,  gMl  you’ll  be  the  next  one  burnt  through  those 
infernal  skirts.  Go  and  take  ’em  off  directly — it's  ridiculous  I 

Susan. —  Beggin'  your  pardin,  sir,  but  I  conldn’t  go  about  the  house  a  fright, 
leavin'  alone  anaweriu’  the  door. 

Antrim  — Fright.,  indeed  I  What  do  you  call  yourself  now,  then  ?  I  don’t 
know  what  women's  uotioi  s  can  ha,  but  it  seemr  as  though  they  aimed  at  becoming 
a  set  of  Ilotteuto - 

Chorus. —  rhere,  now,  papal  My  dear,  the  servant’s  not  quite -  Now 

don’t  be  vulgar,  pa !  &c.,  &e  ,  amidst  which  Paterfaui.  retreats  per  omnibus. 

It  is,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  obvious  that  serious  oalamities  will  have  no  effect 
in  retarding  the  (uogress  or  diminishing  Uie  extent  of  tUs  custom.  It  may,  on 
the  othsr  hand,  bs  perpetuated  and  ttrsngthened  by  repeated  inartyrdoms  in  its 
came.  But  oonaiant  little  annoyauoea  might  d>  much,  if  persistently  extreited ; 
ever-recurring  inoonvenienoea,  of  a  mean  aud  ludicrous  character,  might,  and 
prob.ibly  will,  be  its  destrnetioa. 

The  poor  genilemau  to  whom  allusion  has  already  been  made  was  crushed  to 
death,  it  is  said,  in  his  endeavour  to  avoid  treading  on  the  ample  and  obtrusive 
skirls ;  let  this  be  the  case  no  longer.  Speaking  as  a  woman,  I  counsel  mankind 
in  general  to  trample  on  all  such  monstrous  redundancies  of  petticoat  wherever 
they  are  to  be  met  with  ;  to  step  ujwn  them  firmly  and  ruthlessly,  at  the  same 
time  with  eyes  fixed  ou  distant  vacancy,  and,  preserving  an  expression  of  stolid 
amiability,  utterly  to  disn  gard  the  tearing  of  gathers,  or  the  remonstrances  which 
will  accompany  the  shrill  rending  of  silk,  cr  the  crash  of  whalebone  and  iroo. 

Never  let  room  (more  than  the  legal  and  fairly  divided  space)  be  made  in 
omnibuses  or  seats  in  public  buildings  for  the  unwieldy  bulges  of  flounce ;  push 
asirle,  with  maiu  strength  if  necessary,  the  ribs  of  steel  which,  in  defiance  of 
modesty  and  propriety,  spread  the  skirt  over  your  knees  like  a  railway-rug ;  com¬ 
press  (with  umbrella  or  walking-stick)  the  unyulding  mass  of  inflated  tissue  which 
stO])s  the  public  wmy  and  insolently  stops  the  traffic  of  street,  or  lobby,  or  aisle. 

Do  all  this  with  a  serene  sense  of  go  jd-humoured  derision,  never  unaccompanied 
by  the  before-mentioned  stolid  amiabdity  aud  entire  absence  of  recognition. 

.(Vs  a  woman  of  common-  sense  I  proclaim  that  it  may  be  all  very  well  for  men 
to  die  for  women,  cither  metaphoric  illy — as  heartbroken  by  unrequited  affection — 
or  in  their  defence,  us  brave  men  have  aud  wilt ;  but  that  no  man  need  suffer  himself 
to  be  sacrificed,  or  have  even  his  time  and  convenience  utterly  disregarded,  for  the 
sake  of  an  obstinate  adherence  to  a  mode  which,  having  a  very  questionable  origin, 
sustains  its  pretensions  through  utter  disregard  to  life  or  safety. 
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As  to  the  perambulators,  there  could  aot  happen  a  better  thing  than  that  they 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  criuoliues.  Having  been  accustomed  to  regard 
them  (except  at  certain  times,  and  in  certain  places)  as  an  unmitigated  nuisance, 
I  begin  to  have  at  last  a  dimly  prophetic  appreciation  of  their  mission  in  the  utter 
rout  and  destruction  of  inordinate  skirts,  aul  in  the  conducing  to  public  decency 
and  morality  thereby. 

Once  let  there  bo  a  law  pissed,  as  there  should  be,  that  both  perambulators  and 
crinuliiio  should  bo  consigned  to  thu  same  district — a  sort  of  large  aud  fashionable 
“green-yard” — to  which  they  might  both  be  instantly  removed  when  found  im¬ 
peding  the  highway,  aud  a  great  social  annoyance  would  be  abated,  a  large  expense 
saved  to  the  heads  of  families,  and  the  age  of  chiv.ilry  partially  restored.  Yes,  and 
lot  every  llausom  cab  found  loitering  about  the  streets  to  pick  up  a  fare,  instead  of 
being  properly  stationed  ou  i's  rank,  go  with  them.  What  with  those  Hansoms’ 
crawling,  and  twisting,  and  tacking,  but  never  stopping — the  iierambulators,  the 
drivers  of  which  go  unconcernedly  onward  with  the  head  of  a  poor,  dabby-faced 
chill  hanging  over  each  side  like  a  big,  drooping  llower  in  a  Binall  vase — the 
crinolines,  which  block  up  every  possible  inch  of  space — there  is  uo  safety  in  the 
public  streets  for  au  old  woman  like  me,  who  dresses  so  that  she  could  take 
protecting  arm,  if  one  were  held  out  to  her. 

As  to  jierambulators,  only  the  other  diy  1  saw  one  outside  a  door  whde  the  girls 
were  gossiping  aud  laughing  inside  with  the  shopman.  One  of  the  two  fat  children 
was  awake,  aud  endeavouring  to  climb  out  at  the  back  ;  the  other  asleep,  with  his 
head  hanging  down  as  1  have  described,  and  in  danger  of  sunstroke.  I  released 
the  i>oor  little  felloiv,  of  course,  for  he  must  have  been  ripening  for  convulsions, 
when  the  two  servants  came  out,  followed  by  the  grinning  shopman.  They  both 
wore  crinolines  so  large,  that,  as  they  swung  round,  one  of  them  went  completely 
over  the  perambulator,  while  the  other  swept  mo  almost  into  the  gutter. 

In  the  event  of  there  being  any  legal  or  constitutional  dilliculty  in  consigning, 
at  all  events,  these  two  nuisances  and  impe<1iments  together  to  a  Belgravian 
pound,  where  they  might  be  {lelted  with  roses,  boiled  iisparagus,  Kaster  eggs  dlled 
with  scented  water,  sticks  of  chocolate,  motto  kisses,  or  what  n^t,  Tam  by  uo 
meius  certain  that  there  could  not  lie  effected  a  conjunction  of  crinoline  and 
perambulator,  which  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  solve  the  dilliculty.  I  have  seen 
— most  of  my  readers  must  have  seen — at  the  Crystal  Palace  those  grown-up 
^leraiubulators  which  are  the  moderu  improvement  ou  the  old  Hath  chairs  adopted 
by  people  whose  only  obvious  disease  was  iJieuess — who  had  an  infirmity — of  pur¬ 
pose — ail  iudis^iosiiioa  to  exeit  themselves.  Why  should  this  be  conliued  to  that 
extraordinary  and  charuiing  building  alone?  Why  could  not  some  police  regula¬ 
tion  be  established  which  would  cuact  that  all  perilous  wearing  inordinate  skirts  in 
the  highway  should,  to  the  cud  of  preserving  public  convenience  aud  propriety,  be 
conveyed  to  their  destination  by  means  of  that  carriage  called  a  perambulator  ? 
Ill  this  way,  by  a  judicious  combiuatiou  of  two  evils,  oue  might  be  entirely 
merged  into  the  otlier. 

Again — aud  this  is  hopeful — what  with  the  liability  to  accidents  and  deformi¬ 
ties  through  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  present  propulsory  conveyance  for  chil¬ 
dren,  luid  the  iucreasiug  deformity  aud  ungraceful  gait  attained  by  means  of  heavy 
steel  hoops  aud  swagging  ikirts  (to  say  nothing  of  high-heeled  boots),  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  wiil  soon  bo  ineaj>able  of  walking.  Aud  then  we  are 
threatened  with  another  cabmen’s  strike.  Verhum  naji. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  THE  PLAYHOUSES,  PLAYS,  AND 
PLAYERS  OF  THE  PAST. 

TART  I. — BKFORE  AND  AFTF-U  TOF.  RF.STORATIOX. 

The  love  of  imitation  is,  perhaps,  the  first  intellectual  pastime  indulf^ed  in  by 
chiKIren.  The  assumption  of  papa's  hat — sizes  t.o  large  for  the  little  head  that 
it  threatens  every  moment  to  extinguish — the  abstraction  of  papa's  stick,  which 
the  tiny  hand  that  gras|)s  it  api>ears  to  magnify  to  the  dimensions  of  a  scafiFold* 
pole— are  the  first  outward  and  visible  indications  of  the  love  of  personal  mimicry 
— that  is,  of  pretending  to  bo  somebody  else— tliat  is,  of  dramatic  representation — 
and  the  crowning  glee  of  the  child-actor  is,  when,  after  endeavouring  to  pucker 
his  smooth  forehead  into  a  frown,  he  laughingly  exclaims,  “  Now  I'm  {>apa!”  or 
“  Now  I’m  Mr.  Smith !”  or  Mrs.  .fones — no  matter  who,  so  long  as  he  is  per/o- 
nating — so  long  as  he  is  not  himself. 

In  youth,  the  same  love  of  the  unreal,  of  the  idealistic,  pursues  us.  In  the 
hours  of  play,  when  the  sterner  cares  and  duties  of  life — Latin,  orthography,  and 
arithmetic — are  laid  aside,  what  more  delightful  than  to  retire  into  a  corner  of  the 
playground — or,  in  wet  weather,  the  school-room  ;  or,  when  the  deccive<l  master  or 
mistress  believes  us  to  be  fast  asleep,  the  fiormitory — and  “  act  a  play  V”  Boys 
generally  choose  savage,  warlike  subjects  for  their  dram  itic  efforts — “  V’alentine 
and  Orson,"  “  St.  George  .and  the  Oragin,”  “  Paul  .louts,"  “  I'he  Mdler  and  his 
Men,"  or  “  The  Perilous  Adventures  of  Sawney  Beane.”  Girls  prefer  a  union  of 
Prince  Charming  and  Madame  Goubaud — the  loves  of  jiriucesses,  stern  guardians, 
broken  hearts,  with  a  beautiful  wedding  in  each  scene.  Boys  entirely  discard  love 
and  matrimony  as  weaknesses  beneath  the  manly  intellect.  As  they  modestly  say, 
“  They're  very  well  for  a  parcel  of  girls  1” — to  which  the  young  ladies  may  very 
properly  retort  that  the  congenial  cruelties  of  murder,  mutiny,  piracy,  and  fighting 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  a  pack  of  boys." 

It  is,  doubtless,  this  inherent  love  of  imitation,  joined  to  the  pcrbhable  nature 
of  the  actor's  art,  that  makes  dramatic  gossip  and  theatrical  anecdote  so  jreculiarly 
agreeable.  Other  arts  remain  and  multiply  themselves.  The  author's  book  runs 
through  dozens  of  editions — the  painter's  picture  is  engraved,  and  photographed, 
and  appears  in  a  myriad  of  forms  and  sizes — the  advocate  leaves  his  reported 
speeches,  the  composer  his  opera,  the  engineer  his  viaduct ;  but  the  actor's  triumph 
is  as  brief  as  it  is  brilliant.  lie  can  be  seen  but  in  himself.  It  is  this  fact  that  so 
provokes  and  stimulates  public  curiosity.  A  well-dressed  and  clean-shaven  gentle¬ 
man  is  passing  up  the  Strand. 

“  That's  So-and-so !'’  says  one  passer-by  to  another. 

“  What !  So-and-so  the  actor  f" 

“  Yes.” 

And  they  both  have  a  long  stare  at  him. 

Apart  from  the  mysterious  halo  that  vulgar  curiosity  has  thrown  over  all  per¬ 
taining  to  the  drama,  from  the  dramatic  author  to  the  candle-snuffer,  it  has  been 
so  powerful  an  agent  in  fining  down  the  hard  angles  of  our  social  conditions,  and 
so  faithful  a  mirror  of  both  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  ages  it  has  illustrated,  that 
a  glim^jse  at  the  Loudon  theatres  and  their  belongings  for  the  last  four  centuries 
may  furnish  an  agreeable  retrospection,  if  not  food  for  serious  reflection. 
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In  the  time  of  Shakspeare  there  were  no  less  than  ten  theatres  open  in 
London ;  four  private  houses — one  in  Blackfriars,  the  Cockpit,  or  Phoenix,  in 
Urury-lane,  cne  in  Whittfriars,  and  one  in  Salisbury- court.  The  six  public 
theatres  were,  the  Globe,  the  Swan,  the  Rose,  and  the  Hope,  on  the  Bank-side, 
the  Red  llnll,  and  the  Fortune.  The  IJLckfriars,  Cockpit,  and  Salisbury-court 
were  small,  of  the  same  size  and  form,  and  plays  were  acted  by  candle-light.  The 
Globe,  Fortune,  and  IJiiU  were  large  houses,  and  lay  partly  open  to  the  weather  ; 
the  performances  here  were  always  given  by  daylight. 

Many  of  our  ancient  drama'ic  pieces  were  i)erformed  in  the  yards  of  carriers’ 
inns,  in  which,  in  the  beginning  of  Oueen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  comedians  erected 
an  occasional  s!r.ge.  The  galleries  were,  as  in  our  modern  theatres,  ranged  over 
each  other  on  three  sides  of  the  building.  The  small  r^oms  immediately  benc.it  h 
the  lowest  of  the  galleries  answered  to  our  present  boxes.  The  yartl  bore  a 
Bui&cient  resemblance  to  the  pit  as  at  present  in  use ;  and  in  this  area  the  stage 
was  raised,  with  its  back  to  the  gateway  of  the  inn,  at  which  the  money  for 
admission  was  taken.  Thus,  in  fine  weather,  a  theatre,  not  too  incommodious, 
was  formed.  In  the  middle  of  the  (Jlobe,  and  probably  in  other  public  theatres, 
there  was  an  opien  yard,  where  the  humbler  spectators  xtuuil  to  see  the  exhibition  ; 
whence  we  derive  the  literal  meaning  of  Hamlet’s  aivice  to  the  players  as  to 
splitting  “  the  ears  of  the  ijrouiidliinjs." 

The  prices  of  admission  varied,  as  in  the  present  day,  with  the  reputaticn  of 
the  theatre  and  the  quality  of  the  entertainment.  At  the  Globe  anil  the  Rlack- 
friara  sixpence  was  paid  by  every  visitor  to  the  galleries,  or  scaffolils,  us  they  were 
sometimes  called.  In  houses  of  humbler  ixwitiou  the  price  was  but  twoi>ence  or  a 
penny.  A  seat  in  the  best  roonis,  or  boxes,  cost  a  shilling.  A  ”  good  house” — to 
use  the  theatrical  term  for  expressing  a  full  attendance — at  the  Globe  produced  115/. 

When  the  company  played  at  the  court  the  sum  of  10/.  was  divided  among  them  ; 
that  is,  half  the  amount  frequently  paid  to  one  actor  for  one  impersonation  when 
the  Windsor  theatricals  of  our  own  times  are  commanded  by  her  majesty. 

In  private  playhouses,  where  audiences  of  the  highest  cluss  assembled,  the 
critics  and  the  wits  sat  on  stools  placed  upon  the  stage,  the  price  of  wliich  accom¬ 
modation  was  sixpence  or  a  shilling  ;  and  there,  attended  by  pages,  with  pipes  and 
tobacco,  they  smoked,  criticised,  flirted,  and  interrupted  the  performers,  with  a 
sang-froid  .and  gravity  worthy  the  modern  habitues  of  the  Opera. 

The  stage  was  strewed  with  rushes,  which,  at  that  time,  was  the  usual  covering 
of  floors  in  England ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  custom  of  sitting  and  lying 
on  the  stage  accounts  for  Shakspeare’s  placing  Hamlet  at  the  feet  of  Ophelia. 

The  want  of  scenery  was  supplied  by  the  simple  exp»lieut  of  writing  the 
names  of  the  different  places  where  the  scene  was  laid  in  the  progress  of  the  play, 
and  disposing  the  scroll  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  visible  to  the  audience.  Upon 
this  point  Sir  Philip  Sidney  quaintly  says — “  ^Jow  you  shall  see  three  ladies  walk 
to  gather  dowers,  and  then  we  must  believe  the  stage  to  be  a  garden.  Ry-aud-by 
we  hear  news  of  a  ship  wrick  in  the  same  place,  and  then  we  are  to  blame  if  we 
acctpt  it  not  as  a  rock.  U|)Ou  the  back  of  that  comes  out  a  hideous  mou^ter,  with  *i 

fire  and  smoke,  and  then  the  miserable  beholders  are  Iniund  to  take  it  for  a  cave ; 
while,  in  the  meantime,  two  armies  dy  in,  represented  with  four  swords  and 
bucklers,  and  then  what  hard  heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  field  V” 

At  the  back  of  the  stage  a  balcony  and  platform  were  erected,  from  which  part 
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of  thedialogae  was  spoken ;  in  front  of  the  balcony  hnnp  curtains.  In  many  of  the 
old  plays  there  is  a  stage  direction  for  characters  to  enter  above.  It  was  from  this 
vantage-ground  the  ghosts  addroesed  both  llichard  111.  and  Richmond  at  the  same 
time ;  in  fact,  the  balcony  served  for  Olympus,  the  clouds,  the  walls  l)efore 
Angers,  the  window  of  Hrahantio’s  liou.se,  the  tomb  of  Juliet,  and  a  rendezvous 
for  supernaturals  of  every  degree  of  divinity  or  the  reverse.  AVo  request  our 
readers  to  note  the  sense  conveyed  in  the  wonls  italicised. 

The  licence  for  acting  grante<l  by  James  I.  to  the  company  at  the  Globe  ran  as 
follows : — 

“James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.,  to  all  justices,  mayors,  &c. — Know  ye 
that  we  have  of  our  special  grace  licensed  and  authorised  these  our  servants, 
Laurence  Fletcher,  William  Shakspere,  Richard  Riirbage,  Augustine  Phillippes, 
John  Hemings,  Henry  Condel,  William  Sly,  Robert  Armin,  Richard  Cowley,  and 
the  rest  of  their  associates,  to  act  comedies.  &c.,  at  their  usual  house,  the  Globe, 
or  at  any  other  convenient  place  whatsoever  within  our  realms ;  willing  and  com¬ 
manding  you  not  only  to  jiermit  them  therein,  without  any  molest  ition,  during 
our  pleasure,  but  also  to  aid  and  a.ssist  them,  if  any  wrong  Iw  to  them  offered,  and  to 
allow  them  such  courtesies  as  have  lieen  given  to  men  of  their  place  and  quality ; 
and  also  what  farther  favour  you  shall  show  to  these  our  servants  for  our  sake  ire 
shall  take  it  kindly  at  your  hands. — May  19th,  1603.” 

After  this,  who  can  doubt  King  James’s  love  and  appreciation  of  the  dramatic 
art? 

Of  the  old  actors  but  little  has  been  recorded.  Tarlton  was  a  famous 
clown,  and  Burbage  the  original  Richard  HI.  Hemings  was  a  tragedian,  and 
Condel  a  comedian.  Edward  Alleyn  was  master  of  a  company  of  his  own,  for 
whom  he  built  the  Fortune  playhouse,  by  winch  he  amassed  such  considerable 
sums  that,  in  1019,  he  built  and  endowed  Dulwich  College. 

That  stormy  period  of  ]<'ngli.^h  history  that  immediately  preceded  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  absorbeil  the  interest  of  the  court  and  people  in  the  real  drama  that  was 
acting  about  and  around  them.  Of  what  consequence  was  the  dethrorement  of 
Henry  VI.  ut  the  Globe  to  the  flight  of  Charles  I.  from  Whitehdl?  'I'he 
Wars  of  the  Roses  yielded  in  interest  to  the  war  first  pending,  then  raging, 
between  King  and  Commons.  The  the.atre.s  were  comparatively  deserted,  and,  in 
1647,  the  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses  in  Parliament  assembled  jiasscd  an  edict  for 
their  suppression  in  words  as  remarkable  for  their  reasoning  as  the  proceeding 
was  tyrannical  and  harsh.  The  edict  ran — 

An  ordinance  of  both  Houses  of  Parliunicnt  for  the  supjwesston  of  public  stage- 
playes  throughout  the  kingdom  during  these  ralamitous  times. 

“  Whereas  the  distressed  state  of  Ireland,  steeped  in  her  own  blood,  and  the 
distressed  state  of  England,  threatenwl  with  a  cloud  of  blood  by  a  civil  warre,  call 
for  all  possible  meaues  to  appease  and  avert  the  wrath  of  God  appearing  in  these 
judgments,  amongst  which  fasting  and  prayer,  having  l)een  trie<l  to  Ite  very 
effectual,  have  been  lately,  and  are  still,  enjoined  ;  and  whereas  publike  sports  doe 
not  well  agree  with  puhlike  calamities,  nor  publike  stage-playes  with  the  seasons 
of  humiliation — this  being  an  exercise  of  sa<l  and  pious  solemnity,  and  the  other 
spectacles  of  pleasure  too  commonly  expressing  lascivioiis  mirth  and  levitie ;  it  is 
therefore  thought  fit  and  ordained,  by  the  I>ords  and  Commons  in  this  Parliament 
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asKinbled,  th&t  while  these  snd  causes  and  set  times  of  humiliation  do3  continue, 
publike  stage-playee  shall  cease  and  bee  forborne.  Instead  of  which  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  people  oi  this  land  the  profitable  and  seasonable  considerations  of 
repentance,  reconciliation,  and  ])eace  with  (lod,  which,  probably,  may  produce 
outward  peace  and  prosperity,  and  bring  agxine  times  of  joy  and  gl  ulnesse  to  these 
nations. 

“  Die  Veneris  September  the  2nd,  1047. 

“Ordered  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  that  this 
ordinance  concerning  stage-playcs  be  forthwith  jiriiited  and  published. 

“  John  Hitowxi.,  Ckr.  Parliament. 

“  September  3rd.  London,  printed  for  John  Wright,  1C47.” 

This  proclamation,  however,  had  but  little  effect,  and  the  players  played  despite 
of  it,  which  caused  the  publication  of  a  still  severer  ordinance,  that  was  issued 
on  the  3rd  of  February  in  the  following  year.  The  total  aud  immediate  suppres¬ 
sion  of  all  theatrical  entertainments  was  commanded  under  heavy  penalties. 

Players  who  pursued  their  calling  were  treated  as  rogues  aud  vagabonds,  aud 
punished  accordingly,  and  every  spectator  of  a  ])lay  forfeited  tive  shillings  to  the 
]K>or  of  the  parish  in  which  the  offence  was  committed.  The  book  of  the  law  was 
read  to  the  unfortunate  actors  in  the  bitter  letter.  The  Lord  Mayor  cf  Loudon 
and  the  magistrates  of  Middlesex  pulled  down  all  stage  galleries  aud  seats,  and 
the  players  were  comp'etely  dispersed ;  some  of  them  fought  well  in  the  civil  wars 
against  their  old  enemies  the  Puritans.  Mahon  was  a  captain ;  he  afterwards 
served  in  Flanders,  where  he  received  p.ay  as  a  major,  llait,  the  graud-nejthew  1 

of  Shakspeare,  was  a  lieutenant  of  horse  iu  Prince  Uu[iert’s  regiment.  Burt  was 
a  cornet,  and  Shatterel  quartermaster  in  the  same  troop.  Allen,  of  the  C'^ckpit, 
was  a  major,  and  quartermaster-general  at  Oxford.  Swanston  was  thj  only  actor 
of  any  note  who  sided  with  the  other  jiarty.  The  enthusiastic  regicide,  “  Buteher” 

Harrison,  as  he  was  called,  refused  quarter  to  an  actor  of  the  name  tJ  RjtinHon, 
and  blew  out  his  brains  after  he  had  laid  down  his  arms,  saying,  at  tho  s.tiue  time, 

“Cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the  laird's  woik  negligently.”  Considerable  use  has 
been  made  of  this  incident  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  charming  novel  of  “  Wood- 
stock.” 

When  the  wars  were  over,  and  the  royalists  tntirely  subdued,  several  actors 
made  up  a  company  aud  ventured  to  rform,  with  as  much  caution  tend  privacy 
as  might  lie,  for  some  three  or  four  nights  at  the  Cockpit,  but  they  were  not  long 
permitted  to  pursue  their  amusing  art.  As  th«y  were  acting  the  *'  Bloaly  Brother” 

(Rollo,  Duke  of  Normandy),  a  party  of  Puritan  soldiers  rushed  into  the  theatre, 
and  carried  them  away  to  prison  in  their  playhouse  dresses,  where  they  detained 
them  tome  time,  and,  after  plundering  them  of  their  clothes,  set  them  at  liberty. 

It  must  have  been  a  sad  sight  to  have  wa*chcd  the  arrested  actors,  brave  in 
costume  and  dejected  in  demeanour,  inarchel  off  by  their  grim  captors — verses 
frv.ra  play's,  mingled  with  petitions  of  mercy,  on  the  one  side,  and  scrajs  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  fierce,  fanatical  denunciations  on  the  other.  The  passers-by  must  have 
looked  on  sorrowfully  at  their  former  favourites — Lowiie,  Taylor,  Pollard,  Burt- 
la-Torcb,  and  Hart — dragged  through  the  streets,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
indignity  which  a  rampant  and  intolerant  military  could  devise. 

Afterwards,  during  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  private  performances  took  place 
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some  short  distance  from  Ijondon,  sometimes  in  the  mansions  of  noblemen,  and 
particnlarlj  at  Holland  House,  which,  even  so  far  back,  was  the  chosen  home  of  a 
literary  and  artistic  coterie.  There  the  nobility  and  gentry  met,  and,  after  the 
performance,  made  a  collection  for  the  actors.  GolTe,  the  woman-actor  of  Hlack- 
friars,  used  to  be  the  jtergon  to  giro  notice  of  time  and  place,  and  the  whole 
arrangements  were  couduete«i  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  At  Christmas  time,  and 
at  Bartholomew  Fair,  the  officer  who  commanded  at  Whitehall  was  not  above 
accepting  a  bribe  from  the  poor  pliycrs,  and,  in  return,  he  permitted  them  to  act 
for  a  few  days  at  the  lied  Bull ;  but  even  then  their  old  enemie's,  the  soldiers, 
sometimes  made  incursions  on  them ;  though,  as  we  hear  of  no  more  arrests  or 
dragging  through  the  streets,  and  it  vtiB  a  good  harvest-time  for  the  players,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  tyrannical  troopers  may  have  beHiu  appeased 
by  the  same  universal  recoi ciler  as  their  officer.  If  ‘‘the  gentleman  who  com¬ 
manded  at  Whitehall'*  hinted  to  the  soldiers  when  and  where  they  would  And 
their  quarry,  the  robbed  and  hunted  actors  were  indeed  unfortunate;  in  fact,  how 
they  lived  at  all  must  ever  remain  one  of  these  social  mysteries  which  time  itself 
refuses  to  unravel,  for,  indeed — to  i>araphrase  Dr.  Johi  son — it  is  almost  impossible 
to  kill  an  actor.  Some  picked  up  a  little  money  by  publishing  copies  of  plays 
never  before  printed.  In  1652,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  “  Wild  Goose  Chase" 
was  “  printed  for  the  public  use  of  all  the  ingetious,  and  the  private  beneAt  of 
John  Lowin  and  Joseph  Taylor,  aud  by  them  dedicated  to  the  honoured  few 
lovers  of  dramatic  pcesy.” 

A  comedian,  named  llobert  Cox,  managed  to  evade  the  ordinance  for  the 
suppression  of  the  stage  by  making  “  certain  drolls  or  farces,"  which  ho  found 
means  to  get  iierformed  by  steilth  under  the  jiretence  of  rope-dancing.  One 
cannot  but  admire  the  consistency  of  Puritanism,  which  strained  at  tragedy  and 
swallowed  the  trapeze.  This  Cox,  evho  was  a  favourite  performer  both  in  town 
and  country,  was  said  to  be  so  natural  an  actor  that,  after  playing  the  part  of 
Simpleton  the  Smith  at  a  country  fair,  a  real  smith  who  saw  him  offered  to  take 
him  as  his  joumeymin,  and  to  allow  him  twelvepence  per  week  more  than  the 
customary  wages. 

After  the  Restoration  came  the  actor's  triumph  and  re-instalmcnt — the  king's 
company  of  comedians  was  established  by  Killigrew.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  playbill  of  the  opening  performances: — 

“  By  his  Msjestj's  Company  of  Comedians, 

At  aiiK  Ni.w  Tiikat.;k  ix  Drubt  Lase. 

This  day,  being  Thursday,  April  8, 1CG3,  will  be  acted  a  comedy,  called 
THE  HU.MOROUS  LIEUTENANT. 

Kiso . Mr.  Wintersel. 

Demetril's . Mr.  Hart. 

Seleucus . Mr.  Burt. 

I.KONTiis . Major  Mahon. 

I.iKerE.\AXT . Mr.  Clun. 

Celi.v . ilta.  MarahalL" 

We  quote  from  the  quaint  and  courtly  Mr.  Colley  Cibber  as  to  the  patents 
granted  to  the  two  new  theatres,  and  to  the  official  recognition  of  the  members  of 
the  king's  company : — 

“Charles  II.  granted  two  patents,  one  to  Sir  William  Davenant,  and  the 
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other  to  Ileury  Killigrew,  and  their  several  oasigua  and  heirs  for  ever,  for  Iho 
forming  of  two  distinct  companies  of  comedians.  The  ilrst  were  called  the  ‘  King’s 
Servants,'  and  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-lane,  and  the  other  the 
‘  Duke's*  Company,’  who  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  Dorset  (iarden.  About 
ten  of  the  king's  company  were  in  the  royal  household  establishment,  having  each 
ten  yards  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  lace,  allowed  them  for  liveries, 
and  in  their  warrants  from  the  l.iord  Chamberlain  were  styled  '  Gentlemen  of  the 
Great  Chamber.’  ” 

Mr.  Cibber  further  tells  us : — 

“  That  the  particular  differences,  pretensions,  or  complaints  of  the  company 
were  generally  ended  by  the  king  or  duke's  i>er8onal  command  or  decision.” 

Davenaut,  having  iiuished  his  new  theatre  in  Liucoln's-iun-fields,  began  to  act 
in  the  summer  of  IGCl  with  new  scenery  and  decorations,  which  were  the  lirst 
ititroduced  in  England  upon  a  public  stage,  though  scenes  had  been  used  before  in 
private  exhibitions,  and  Daveuant  hod  himself  introduced  them  at  the  Cockpit,  in 
lCo8,  in  an  entertainment  entitled  “The  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru, 
expressed  by  vocal  and  iostrumental  music,  and  by  art  of  perspective  in  scenes,  ’ 
a  performance  which  Cromwell, /cow  his  hatred  to  the  Sjianiards,  permitted,  thoiKjh 
he  prohibited  all  purely  theatrical  exhibitions. 

Killigrew,  and  the  principal  actors  in  his  company,  obtained  from  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  a  lease  for  forty-one  years  of  a  piece  of  ground  lying  in  the  parishes 
of  St.  Martin-m-the-Fields  and  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Riding  Yard  ;  the  lessees,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  lease,  ex^icnded 
1,500/.  in  erecting  a  theatre,  and  were  to  pay  a  rent  of  i>0l.  for  the  ground.  The 
theatre  was  112  feet  in  length  from  cast  to  west,  and  fifty-nine  feet  in  breadth 
from  north  to  south. 

In  Mr.  Pepys’  “  Diary,”  under  the  date  Feb.  IC,  1CC3,  that  most  commu¬ 
nicative  of  gossiping  historians  says — 

“  I  walked  up  and  down,  and  looked  upon  the  new  theatre  in  Covent  Garden, 
which  will  be  very  fine.” 

Although  abroad  actresses  had  been  employed  for  many  years,  it  was  about 
this  time  that  women  first  appeared  upon  the  stage  in  England.  On  this  subject 
Prynne  says,  in  1GC3 — 

“  They  have  now  their  female  players  in  Italy,  and  other  foreign  parts,  and  in 
Michaelmas,  1G29,  they  had  French  women- actors  in  a  play  personated  at  Bluck- 
friars,  to  which  there  was  a  great  resort.” 

Freshwater,  speaking  of  the  plays  at  Paris,  says — 

“  Yet  the  women  are  the  best  actors :  they  play  their  own  parts,  a  thing  much 
desired  in  England.” 

Mr.  Pepys  marks  the  date  at  which  the  town  first  became  familiarised  to  the 
faces  of  women  on  the  stage : — 

“  Oct.  11,  IGCO. — Burt  acted  Othello  at  the  Cockpit. 

“  Oct.  30. — ‘  The  Tamer  Tamed,’  at  ditto. 

“  Dec.  .31. — ‘  Henry  IV.,’  at  the  new  theatre. 

“  Jan.  3,  IGGl. — ‘  Beggar’s  Bush,’ at  the  new  theatre.  The  female  parts  ivere 
acted  by  women. 


*  The  Duke  of  York,  afterwanle  James  If. 
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“Jan.  7. — Kynaston  actod  the  Silent  Woman. 

“Feb.  12. — The  Scornfnl  L'nhj  wat  acted  hij  a  woman." 

In  Sir  William  Davenant'a  pitcnt,  and  dmi'>tle?8  in  Killigrew's,  there  was  the 
following  clause : — 

“  Whereas  the  woman’s  part*  in  plays  have  liith'-rto  bean  acted  by  men  in  the 
habits  of  women,  at  wh'ch  some  hive  taken  offence,  we  do  permit  and  give  leave 
for  the  ti  ne  to  comi  that  all  women’s  parts  be  acted  by  women.” 

The  first  part  essayed  by  a  woman  was  Deademona,  and  the  critics  of  the  day 
were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  irregularity  of  the  innovation. 

The  most  favourite  male  actor  of  female  parts  was  one  Kynaston,  a  youth  of 
great  beauty  and  talent,  of  wh  nn  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Pepys  remarks  : — 

“Aug.  18,  lOCO. — I  saw  the  ‘Loyal  Subjt-ct’  at  the  Cockpit,  where  one 
Kynast  in,  a  boy,  acted  the  duke’s  sister  (Olympia),  but  made  the  loveliest  lady  1 
ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

Kynaston  poisessed  extr.inrdi  nary  personal  vanity,  find  bore  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  celebrated  Sir  Clisrlcs  S  "lley,  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  On  one 
occasion  he  got  a  suit  of  clothes  made  similar  to  those  of  the  fiishumable  baronet, 
and  sppearel  in  them  in  fashionab'.e  places.  This  so  enraged  Sir  Charles  that  he 
had  the  meanness  to  hire  a  swashbuckler  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Kynaston  as  with 
himself,  and  to  beat  him  without  mercy.  Kynaston  protested  he  was  not  the  person 
he  was  taken  for,  but  the  ruffian  only  redoubleil  his  blows.  The  baronet  said 
afterwards  that  Kynaston  had  not  suffered  so  much  in  his  bones  as  he  had  in  his 
character,  as  the  whole  town  believed  that  he  had  undergone  the  disgrace  of  the 
chastisement. 

Hart,  who  we  have  said  was  the  grand-nephew  of  Shakspeare,  his  father,  also 
an  actor,  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  poet’s  sister,  commenced  his  career  by  playing 
female  characters  in  comjiany  with  Kobins.in — the  victim  of  Harrison’s  fanatical 
brutality.  He  made  his  first  apjTearanco  as  the  Dnche.ss,  in  Sdirley’s  tragedy  of 
“  The  Carnival,”  ami,  on  the  abolition  of  the  theatres,  went  into  the  army.  Enrolled 
in  the  king’s  company  by  Killigrew,  he  introduced  the  famous  Nell  Gwynn  to 
public  notice  somewhere  about  the  year  1607.  He  was  considered  a  rich  man,  for, 
besides  his  regular  salary  of  three  pounds  a  week,  he  cleared  a  thousand  per  annum 
by  his  share  in  the  theatre.  In  1679,  ill-health  compelled  him  to  retire,  and  shortly 
afterw.ards  he  die<l.  Whenever,  in  dramatic  chronicles,  the  name  of  Hart  is  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  always  with  some  token  of  respect  for  his  professional  talent,  or  a 
strong  mark  of  approval  for  the  respectability  of  his  b-haviour  as  a  man.  When 
we  consider  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  and  the 
licence  of  the  Restoration,  this  can  be  no  mean  record  of  his  sterling  integrity  and 
worth. 

Of  the  good  and  ill  fame  of  Mistress  Nelly  Gwynn  so  much  has  been  said, 
and  so  much  is  known,  that  it  would  be  useless  dwelling  on  the  subject.  We 
extract  eight  lines  of  the  very  worst  verses  that  were  ever  written  in  praise  of  a 
fair  dame — the  votive  offering  of  a  poet  of  the  time,  whose  name,  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  has  not  descended  to  posterity — 

“  The  oranpe-basket  her  fair  arm  did  snit, 

Laden  with  pippins  and  Hesperian  fruit; 

This  first  step  raised,  to  the  woiiu’ring  pit  she  sold 
The  lovely  fruit,  smiling  w  ith  streaks  of  gold. 
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'*  Fate  now  for  her  did  iti  whole  force  enf;af;e, 

And  from  the  pit  bhe  mounted  to  the  stage; 

There  in  full  lustre  did  her  glories  shine, 

And,  long  eclips'd,  spread  forth  their  light  dirine.” 

Mistrees  Gwynn  was  not  a  clover  actress ;  her  forte  lay  in  speaking  jirol  igucs 
and  epilogues,  requiring  small  powers  of  personation,  but  a  considerable  amount  of 
personal  charms  and  sauciness — two  commodities  with  which  the  graceful,  graceless 
Nelly  was  amply  provided. 

It  may  be  recorded  in  her  honour  that  she  never  used  her  influence  over  the 
king  for  any  factious  purpose,  but  rather  sought  to  win  him  to  the  public  good — a 
course  in  which  she  was  not  imitated  by  favourites  of  birth  and  rank. 

“  Oh,  Nelly,”  said  Charles  to  her  one  day,  “  what  sh  J1  1  do  to  please  the 
people  of  England  ?  They  tear  me  to  pieces.” 

“  If  it  please  your  majesty,  there  is  but  one  way  left." 

“  What  is  that,  Nelly  ?” 

“  Dismiss  some  of  the  ladies  of  your  court,  and  mind  your  business — the  p?oplo 
of  England  will  soon  be  jtleased.” 

During  the  troubl  s  between  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
Charles,  who  loved  both  his  son  and  his  brother,  could  not  1)C  prevaile<l  on  to  attend 
the  council.  One  day,  when  the  council  had  met,  and  vraited  for  him,  a  meml)er 
came  to  his  apartments,  but  was  refused  admittance.  Jlis  d.sappoiutcd  lordship 
complained  to  Mistress  Gwynn. 

“Never  be  angertd,”  said  the  saucy  favourite.  “  1  11  wager  thee  a  huadred 
pieces  I  make  him  attend  the  council  this  very  evening.” 

The  bet  was  made,  and  Nelly  sent  for  Ivilligrew,  whom  his  dilatory  majesty 
admitUd  to  great  freedoms.  That  night  Killigrew  entered  the  king's  apartments 
without  cerennny,  dreeseil  as  if  for  a  long  journey. 

“  Killigrew  !”  cried  the  king.  “  What !  are  you  mad  ?  Did  I  not  say  I  would 
not  be  disturbed  ?  Where  are  you  going  ?” 

“  I  mind  not  your  orders — not  I,”  said  Killigrew ;  “  and  I’m  going  as  fast  as  I 
can.” 

“  But  whither — whjre  are  you  going  in  such  haste?” 

“  Going  ? — why,  to  the  devil !”  answered  Killigrew. 

“  To  the  devil ! — what  to  do  there?”  asked  the  king. 

“To  fetch  back  Oliver  Crjmwell,  to  take  some  care  of  thj  national  concerns; 
for  I  am  sure  your  majesty  takes  none.” 

Charles  received  the  hint  silently,  and  immediately  went  to  the  ceuacil. 

A  singular  adventuress,  who,  after  numerous  escapes,  made  her  appearance  on 
the  stage,  is  thus  mentioned  by  IVpys: — 

“To  the  duke's  house,  and  there  saw  “The  German  Princess,”  acted  by  ths 
woman  herself;  but  never  was  anything  so  well  done  in  earnest,  worse  performcl 
in  jest,  upon  the  stage.” 

The  play  in  question  was  a  piece  called  “  The  Witty  Combat,”  written  by  T.  P. 
Gent,  and  printed  in  1GG3,  but  which,  for  the  sake  of  “  sensation,"  was  re-christene  I 
“  The  German  Princess.”  The  heroine  whose  adventures  had  been  dramatised  bad 
taken  up  her  abode  at  the  Exchange  Tavern,  and  given  herself  out  to  be  a  persm 
of  rank  and  fortune.  At  last  the  hosters  of  the  house,  believing  her  to  be  a  German 
princess,  introduced  her  brother,  John  Carleton,  to  her.  Carleton  was  a  lawyer's 
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cleik,  but,  to  dazzle  the  princess,  ho  pretended  t  J  be  a  lord,  and  the  amiable  couple 
were  married  on  the  following  Easter  Monday.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
not  long  in  discovering  their  mutual  in'atakc.  “  Are  you  not  a  (lerman  princess?” 
“  Are  you  not  an  English  peer  ?”  they  aske  1,  and  parted.  Her  highness  shortly 
after  married  again,  was  tried  for  bigamy,  and  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  trage<ly  fashionable  at  the  period,  we  extract  some  verses 
from  Sir  Robert  Howard’s  play  of  “  The  Indian  Queen,”  which  was  produced  in 
1GC4,  and  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  in  subject,  momentary  popularity,  and 
bombastic  language,  to  Sheridan’s  “Pizarro.” 

"  Ilanour  is  but  an  itch  in  ycuthful  blood 
Of  doing  acts  extravagantly  good  !” 

When  the  Inca  aeks  Montezuma  what  reward  he  shall  give  him,  Moutezuma 
modestly  reidics — 

“  I  beg  not  empires — those  my  sword  can  gain— 

I  only  ask  from  fair  Orazia's  eyes 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  all  ray  victories.” 

Which  Fielding  closely  parodied  in  “  Tom  Thumb”— 

•>  1  ask  not  kingdoms— 1  can  conquer  those. 

I  ask  but  this — 

To  sun  myself  in  Iluncamunca’s  eyes  1” 

Zemproalla — the  distracted  mother  of  the  play — wheu  her  son  has  stabbed 
himself,  exclaims — 

“  Some  water  there !  Not  one  stirs  from  his  place — 

I'll  use  my  tears  to  sprinkle  on  hit  faeel’ 

This  was,  indeed,  to  be  a  “  Niobe  of  woe ;”  but,  doubtless.  Sir  Robert  thought 
it  a  powerful  image,  and  admirably  expressive  of  the  unfathomable  tenderness  of 
maternal  feeling.  This  fustian — considered  mighty  fine  writing  at  the  time — would 
lit  the  requirements  of  modern  burlesque  to  a  line.  A  comic  actor,  attired  in 
queenly  robes,  would  make  great  fun  of  a  deliberate  production  of  a  cambric 
pocket-handkerchief,  which  he  would  wring,  after  the  manner  of  laundreBcs,  over 
the  face  of  the  deceased.  The  words — 

“  I’ll  use  my  tears  to  sprinkle  on  his  face,” 

under  such  circumstances,  would  produce  roars  of  laughter. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  burlesque,  we  have  to  notice  a  travestio  on  Shak- 
speare’s  ‘‘ Tempest,”  or,  rather,  on  Dryden’s  mutilation  of  Shakspeare’s  “Tempest.” 
AVe  quote  the  title-page : — 

“  The  Mock  Tempest ;  or,  the  Enchanted  Castle.  Acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal. 
Written  by  T.  Duifet.  Hie  totus  volo  rideat  libellus.  Mart.  London.  Printed 
for  William  Cademan,  at  the  Pope's  Head,  in  the  Lower  AYalk  of  the  New 
Exchange,  in  the  Strand” — (exactly  the  spot  where,  seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Lacy, 
the  dramatic  publisher,  dispensed  his  editions  of  the  modern  acting  drama) — “1675.” 

Dramatic  history,  like  other  history,  repeats  itself.  “  The  Temjiest" — that  is, 
the  pUy — was  attracting  large  audiences  at  a  rival  theatre.  The  burlesque  was, 
therefore,  ordered  and  produced,  juit  as,  some  ten  years  ago,  the  burlesque  of 
“  Ihe  Enchanted  Isle,”  by  the  Brothers  Brough,  was  revived  at  the  Haymarket  at 
the  same  time  that  “  La  Tempesta”  was  running  a  triumphant  career  at  the  Opera 
House  opposite. 
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Women,  men  say,  are  always  eloquent,  but  never  logical.  Men,  women  say, 
are  always  argumentative,  but  seldom  rhetorical — they  reason,  but  do  not  {)er- 
Buade.  A  distinction  of  the  sexes  is  often  founded  upon  the  notions  currently 
expressed  by  these  aphorisms.  Tradition  and  custom  have  even  made  them 
venerable,  and  he  is  a  hardy  wight  who  should  essay  to  b^eak  down  the  boundary- 
line  they  are  thought  to  indicate.  All  women  are  good  Lutherans,  say  the  Danes : 
they  would  rather  preach  than  hear  mass.  Women,  they  say  in  Trance,  laugh 
when  they  can  and  weep  when  they  will.  Their  eloquence  is  always  admitted, 
but  their  reason  never.  A  Trench  proverb  says  what  a  woman  wills  (iod  wills, 
and  a  memorable  verse  sets  forth  all  that  need  be  added  concerning  the  strength  of 
her  will  and  the  utter  uselessness  of  argument  to  oppose  her : — 

“  The  man’s  a  fool  who  thinks  by  force  or  skill 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  a  woman’s  will ; 

For  if  she  will  she  will,  you  may  depend  on't, 

And  if  she  wont  she  wont,  and  there’s  an  end  on’t.” 

But  nowhere  do  wo  find  women  praised  for  their  reason.  “  ‘  Because’  is  a 
woman's  answer,”  runs  the  old  proverb ;  and  men  are  always  talking  in  a  con¬ 
temptuous  manner  about  this  or  that  blind  or  silly  statement  as  being  a  woman’s 
reason  and  a  woman’s  logic,  until  the  formula,  ‘‘It  is  so,  because  it  is  so,”  has 
gradually  been  introduced  into  that  system  of  common-sense  logic  which  every  one 
is  supposed  to  possess  and  to  publish,  and  no  one  is  supposed  to  edit  or  review. 
Novelists,  satirists,  and  sciolists  generally  have  caught  up  the  formula  and  given  it 
currency  under  a  variety  of  forms.  Even  graver  wits  and  graver  writers  have 
lent  their  help  to  fashion  this  marvellous  figment  into  fulness,  and,  if  possible, 
truth.  Chaucer  glances  at  it,  Shakspeare  twists  and  twines  himself  about,  Milton 
insists  upon  it,  and  every  logical  man  at  once  accepts  it,  without  so  much  as 
exerting  his  wonderful  reason  in  the  way  of  a  demonstration.  Indeed,  this  little 
belief  has  grown  into  a  very  mesh  over  logical,  lion-like  men,  and  any  little  mouse 
will  do  them  good  service  if  he  can  but  nibble  them  a  hole  whereby  they  may  creep 
out  and  be  able  to  look  around  them  with  greater  freedom. 

The  distinction,  it  seems  to  me,  between  eloquence  and  logic  is  partially  false, 
and  founded  upon  a  misconception  of  what  both  really  are.  I  do  not  intend  to 
hamper  myself  with  distinctions ;  and  so,  whether  eloquence  be  voice  and  nothing 
else,  action,  utterance,  or  something  good  to  say  said  in  an  appropriate  manner,  1 
leave  each  one  to  decide  for  himself.  We  will  look  at  it  just  now  in  its  complete 
effect.  When  the  cloqueuce  of  Demosthenes  and  other  writers  is  spoken  of,  we 
should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the  term.  The  orations  of  great  men 
are  seldom  logical  in  the  sense  of  the  schools,  but  always  so  in  the  common  usage 
and  acceptance  of  the  term.  Tacts  are  noade  into  reasons,  and  feelings  are  shaped 
into  determinate  forms.  Indeed,  there  is  an  incessant  argumentation,  even  where 
we  least  perceive  it  and  least  expect  it ;  and  the  more  the  speaker  keeps  out  of 
view  the  parallels  whereby  he  advances,  the  surer  he  is  of  success  in  his  endeavours. 
Syllogisms  are  very  convenient  and  plausible  forms  of  expression ;  but  the  bare 
bones  of  an  argument,  so  to  speak,  are  never  very  attractive,  and  require  a  skilful 
concealment  and  pleasing  investment.  Men,  perhajis,  ordinarily,  do  not  pcssesa 
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thii  power  bo  much  as  women,  and,  therefore,  easily  mistake  ihemselrcs  in  making 
reason  and  eloquence  antithetical. 

There  is  error,  too,  in  the  use  of  the  term  logic’’  as  strictly  c'jnfiDfri  to  those 
lines  or  processes  of  argumentation  carried  on  according  to  artistic  or  <leterrainato 
rules.  “  Logic,"  says  the  greatest  modern  authority,  Mr,  J.  S.  Mill,  “  is  the 
science  of  the  operations  of  the  understanding  which  are  subservient  to  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  evidence :  both  the  process  itself  of  advancing  from  known  truths  to 
unknown,  and  all  other  intellectual  operations  in  so  far  as  auxiliary  to  this."  This 
definition,  which  seems  to  destroy  what  wo  are  aliout  to  advance,  really  maintains 
the  opinion  frequently  lost  sight  of  in  this  discussion. 

We  may  call  logic  formd,  and  imaginative  or  intuitive ;  and  it  will  at  once  be 
evident  that  it  is  in  the  former  that  men,  by  habit  and  education,  particularly 
excel.  Women  generally  know  next  to  nothing  of  formal,  but  are  deeply  and 
naturally  versed  in  intuitive,  logic.  They  can  persuade  where  others  cannot  even 
convince,  and  conceal  iu  the  disguises  of  their  elvxjuencs  the  links  of  the  most 
acute  and  subtle  logic.  They  have  words,  wit,  winlom,  and  witchery,  and  all  other 
things  may  be  added  unto  them.  In  conversation  they  are  often  superior  to  men, 
and  throw  off  clever  speeches  .and  little  essays  whilst  their  sterner  comjietitors  .are 
fumbling  alxmt  like  a  compositor  with  his  sti^k,  reducing  words  into  f  >rm  and 
p tragraphs  into  shape.  The  eloqtience  of  the  “ladies  of  the  llritish  Fishery,”  as 
Addison  styks  them,  is  proverbial,  to  whatever  class  their  logic  may  belong;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  a  truism  that  Knglishwomen  are  more  open  and  candid  in 
conversation  than  Ivtglishinen.  Wnin.-n  see  and  men  explain  :  there  it  logic  in 
both  pro'css's.  Women,  say  the  Italians,  are  wise  off-hand,  and  fooh  on  reflection. 
“  T.akc  a  woman's  first  thought  and  a  man's  second,"  we  say  amongst  ourselves. 
It  if  not  because  men  reason  and  women  do  not  that  one  is  supposed  to  be  rigid 
and  the  other  loose  and  irregular  in  thought,  but  liecaiwe  the  man  arrives  at  results 
by  degrees,  and  the  woman  by  flashes,  in  whicli  a  subtle  power  of  reasoning  is 
hidden  by  the  rapidity  of  the  proce.-s.  Montaigne  hits  called  this  peculiarity 
“  resprit  primc-.sautur — the  leopard’s  spring,  which  takes  its  prey,  if  it  lie  to  take  it 
at  all,  at  the  first  bound;”  and  metaphysically  the  entire  habit  of  mind  may  be 
brought  under  what  Sir  William  llanilton  calls  the  third  cla^s  of  latent  modifi¬ 
cations,  or  those  “  mental  activities  and  passivities  of  which  we  are  unc.mscious, 
but  which  manifest  their  existence  by  effects  of  which  we  are  conscious.”  It  is 
the  logic  of  feeling,  or  a  deep-seate<l,  swift-moving  faculty  of  observing  relations, 
as  distinct  from  the  logic  of  reflection  and  systematic  jirocesres.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  “  it  is  so,  because,  it  is  so,”  may  mean  that  the  contrary  is  inconceivable — 
that  the  effect  contains  the  entire  cause,  or  that  its  existence  is  possible  only 
between  contradictory  extremes.  Now,  Mr.  Mill  admits  that  some  few  gifted 
individuals  are  always  able  to  work  without  rules  and  principles;  and  it  appears 
that,  if  we  were  to  state  that  there  are  many  things  men  do  by  art  that  women  do 
by  nature,  we  should  not  be  very  wide  of  the  truth.  Intuitions  are  before  logic, 
and  logic  cannot  exist  without  them.  Women  are  intuitive  and  logical  as  well : 
most  men  are  simply  logical.  In  what  other  way  we  can  account  for  the  many 
frequent  instances  in  which  women  are  ahead  of  men  in  true  and  swift  perception 
and  subtlety  of  mind  is  by  no  means  apparent.  How  often  we  meet  with 
criticisms  like  this  one  of  Cowper’s,  aud  how  tften  we  make  them  oureelvea  on 
other  subjects  I  She  is  a  critic  by  nature  and  not  by  rule,  and  has  a  perception 
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of  wh»t  is  goofl  or  Ind  in  compontion  that  I  never  knew  deceive  her;  insomuch 
that  when  two  w>r»R  of  expression  have  pleided  equally  for  the  preco  leroe  in  my 
own  esteem,  and  1  have  refrred,  as  in  such  eases  1  always  did,  the  decision  of  the 
point  to  her,  I  never  knew  .her  at  a  loss  for  a  just  one." 

Wo  hasten  to  in'?et  an  onji'ctiou.  AVotr.en  have  more  veneration  than  men, 
say  some,  and  are,  therefore,  Uss  di.'iK-)sed  to  he  lo^rical.  'I’his,  we  take  it,  is  a 
jmrely  phrenolo;!ical  artiument,  invmtetl  to  init  certain  theories  that  were  else 
deficient  in  fidness  a' d  jirettiness.  Hut  it  Ins  l.cen  met  hy  no  leas  distinguished 
an  authority  than  Sir  Whl'iam  lltTnilion  on  its  j  urely  ]>liyfiial  ground.  “'I  hiB," 
he  says,  “  1  fotind  to  l-e  the  very  rv-'verse  of  truth,  hy  a  coairiarative  average  of 
nearly  two  humlrcd  skulls  of  iith--r  sex."  So  far  for  the  hninp,  then — now  for 
th'.'  idc.i.  Wouun,  it  is  tine,  are  frequently  coiiscrv.uive  in  their  general  tendency 
of  mind.  'J'hey  have  always  K-en  found  to  render  goc.d  rervicc  to  a*l  politicians 
in  power  who  luve  really  l>een  worth  Ihtir  appreciation.  Addison  tells  us,  in  the 
“Freeholder,”  tliatovcn  tleir  enctiiics  acknowJed;red  the  finest  women  of  his  day 
to  be  Whigs;  and  Dr.  tJ.  hnii  n,  in  huidit  g  M'ss  .Ashton,  calle  i  her  “a  leauty,  a 
scholar,  a  wit,  and  a  Whig."  The  same  f  a  t  hohls  j  oo<l  even  when  governments 
change.  But  then  lady-politicians  are  not  (hiioieid  in  log’c ;  and  prttty  arpu- 
menta  from  pretty  lips  tell  wonderfully  even  upon  the  ronghest  of  m  n.  Women 
allow  men  to  be  speculative  and  generalization-mad,  but  they  are  ale  ays  reminding 
them  of  yesterday  and  to-day  when  they  might  otherwise  forget  tliein  altogether. 
Such  words -are,  therefore,  neither  childish,  nor  absurd,  nor  illogical,  but  the  very 
reverse ;  and  the  lady  who  rescues  her  spouse  from  his  inexorable  processes  to  a 
little  sharp  common-sense  insight  upon  time  and  place  does  her  work  well  and 
wisely,  and  perhaps  syllogistically. 

'I'here  is  a  little  occasional  peevishness,  I  know,  on  one  side ;  and  “  it  is  so, 
Ixcnnse  it  is  so,”  may  mean  that  the  speaker  is  too  lazy  to  give  a  better  reason, 
thinks  her  discretion  is  unfairly  challenged  by  her  being  asked  for  one,  and  had 
very  much  rather  utter  this  brief  formula,  conventionally  thrust  upon  her,  than 
proceed,  by  first,  seoond,  and  third,  to  attain  a  similar  end.  Perhaps  the  blame  is 
not  etitin  ly  her  own.  A  conspiracy  to  defraud  is  not  the  less  a  conspiracy  though 
it  be  doae  xmccnsciously  or  without  pre-arranged  and  serious  effort.  A  logical 
coquette  and  iv  syllogistic  housewife  may  not  be  desirable  persons,  but  tho  way  to 
make  people  more  reasonable  is  certainly  not  by  putting  a  distorted  formuli  into 
tlieir  mouths,  and  then  blaming  them  for  making  use  of  it.  A  bad  reason,  wc  are 
told,  is  betUr  than  no  reason  at  all,  and  may  easily  bo  obtained  irom  any  one  by 
kindness  and  ccurtisy.  The  supposed  illogical  sex  have  neither  wanted  philo¬ 
sophers,  literati,  nor  reasoners,  who,  we  cannot  suppose,  ever  used  anything  like 
an  evasive  or  circuitous  answer.  Aspaaia  taught  I’ericles  the  statesman,  and 
Diotima  Socrates  the  philosopher;  and,  judging  by  what  specimens  are  preserved  to 
m,  very  few  modem  thinkers  understand  how  to  dispose  their  thoughts  in  a  more 
effective  or  artistic  manner.  Even  sage  I.<eibnifz  was  troubled  by  the  sharpness  of 
the  mother  of  Friedrich  of  Prussia.  “  She  wants  to  know  the  why  even  of  the 
why,”  he  says ;  and  the  good  woman  once  wrote,  “  Ix^ibnitz  talked  to  me  of  the 
infinitely  little :  mon  Dieu as  if  1  didn’t  know  enough  of  that  1” 

So  far,  then,  for  formula  and  fact.  There  remain  to  be  noticed  a  few  reasons 
which  have  helped  to  prolong  the  existence  of  a  sweeping  affirmation  and  may 
very  easily  be  removed.  As  a  rule,  women  are  not  much  disposed  to  attempt  the 
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mastery  of  hard  aud  complicated  sciences,  and  very  frequently  because  their 
eaucational  training  has  shut  them  entirely  out  from  such  departments  when  the 
mind  was  most  elastic  aud  decile.  This  can  easily  be  remedied  without  any  exhibi* 
tion  of  strong-mindedness,  aud  all  parties  would  necessarily  reap  the  beneticial 
results  of  a  habit  of  mind  not  always  disposed  to  take  t  hiiigs  for  granted.  Aud 
then  sensitive  minds  fear  the  terrible  epithet  that  does  so  much  to  ring  them  round 
and  exclude  them  from  social  aud  domestic  life.  To  be  wise  is  one  thing,  but  to 
be  a  blue  stocking  is  often  equivalent  to  an  assunqttion  of  something  terrible  and 
tragic.  A  pair  of  spectacles  and  a  credit  for  Greek  have  driven  away  many  young 
wooers  before  now,  and  made  old  maids  of  women  fitted  to  shine  in  society,  to 
make  their  husbands  renowned,  and  help  them  by  their  accomplishments,  and  to 
bring  up  wise  and  clever  children.  Why  should  it  be  so? 

In  conversation,  too,  what  condescension  do  men  make!  I  speak,  of  course, 
as  a  man,  aud  impartially.  Loose  talk,  trifling,  badinage — anything  is  supposed  to 
be  agreeable  to  ladies;  and  if  such  easy  cynics  afterwai-ds  And  out  that  their  wives 
have  no  mental  cultivation,  they  should  remember  that  they  have  done  their  best 
to  effect  that  very  undesirable  state  of  things.  1  know  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question  here,  and  hard  words  are  never  favourites  with  ladies ;  but  techuicaliii>  s 
aud  word-playing  nonsense  are  extremes  easily  avoided  and  easily  disclosed. 
Philosophy  may  often  be  misunderstood,  but  is  quite  as  captivating  a  subject  as 
any  other,  and  has  a  spell  of  deeper  and  weirder  fascination  than  any  maundering 
about  moonlight,  or  small-talk  about  trivialities.  How  we  know  and  how  we  feel 
are  exquisite  problems  for  branching  away  from  into  the  dewiest,  sweetest,  aud 
cosiest  by-paths  of  human  speculation,  and  the  dim  enigmas  of  the  universe  unfold 
into  radiant  solution  when  men  and  women  touch  hearts  aud  minds.  Philosophy 
is  only  cold  where  hearts  are  cold,  and  dry,  and  crabbed — where  heads  are  dry  aud 
crabbed.  Plato  has  taught  more  hearts  how  to  love  than  Uvid,  aud  the  higher 
mathematics  are  very  suggestive  when  one  reaches  the  inosculation  of  curves. 
Philosophy  is  at  once  a  powerful  instrument  and  a  glorious  end.  A  man  may 
advance  under  cover  of  a  category,  and  capture  a  citadel  by  a  transcendental 
conception.  There  is  both  humour  and  truth  in  the  hues  from  “  Tom  Jones :  ’ — 

“  When  Mr.  Square  came  to  me, 

He  talKed  about  philosophy ; 

Thinks  I,  what  can  this  be? 

At  first  I  own  it  puzeled  me , 

But  soon  1  found  it  out  to  be 
A  hard  luttnt  for  a  kiul" 

Other  reasons  are  apparent.  Love,  the  very  essence  of  a  woman’s  life,  is  an 
illogical  passion,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  There  is  no  want  of  proof  where 
every  sense  is  an  unconscious  witness,  and  a  testing  of  evideuce  is  unnecessary 
except  in  extremely  doubtful  cases.  And  yet  love  is  called  into  being  by  an 
intuitive  process  of  the  feelings  and  the  thoughts  which  may  defy  analysis,  but 
has,  nevertheless,  several  accurately-associated  elements  and  an  unconscious 
gradation,  and  may,  therefore,  be  poetically  styled  a  syllogism  of  the  feelings. 
The  intellect,  it  is  true,  is  often  overbalanced  by  the  feelings,  and  the  feelings  are 
caught  and  detained  by  trifles ;  but  in  nearly  every  genuine  attachment  there  is 
some  large  infusion  of  thought  of  some  kind  or  another.  It  is  not  so  much  a  why 
aud  wherefore  that  persons  doubt  when  they  hood  the  eyes  of  love,  or  turn  them 
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ouly  upon  fanciful  or  exaggerated  virtues,  as  it  is  a  beautiful  confession  of  tbe 
universal  intangibility  of  the  class  of  emotions  gathered  into  a  convenient  apex  by 
that  common  terra.  Miss  Viola  is  not  likely  to  enumerate  li.alf>a-dozen  different 
reasons  why  she  had  a  sleeplties  night  after  a  ball  or  a  fvte  champelre,  and  con¬ 
tinually  dreamed  of  the  hamlsome  man  who  touched  her  fingers  so  tenderly,  spoke 
BO  winningly,  and  dropped  his  eyes  so  lovingly ;  but  let  her  know  him  better,  and 
then,  if  he  be  worth  the  knowing,  this  vague  and  general  impression  of  hers  shall 
resolve  into  order  and  law ;  the  reasons  will  come  out  plainly  and  boldly  from  their 
invisible  ink,  and  she  can  say  I  will"  with  logical  fitness,  truthful  firmness,  and 
heroinism.  In  all  her  after-life  this  same  first  intuitive  and  then  reflective  logic 
is  being  called  into  activity.  She  leans  upon  them  in  her  individual,  social, 
and  domestic  life.  She  rules  her  household  by  her  logic ;  it  trips  out  in  her 
maudates  and  gives  cunning  to  her  finger-tips.  A  woman  without  logic  and  a 
house  without  a  home  are  two  sides  of  the  same  unpleasant  fact.  Even  cynical 
lliron,  in  “  Love's  Labour  Lost,"  who  says  in  one  scene  that  woman  is 

- "  like  a  (lerman  clock. 

Still  a-repairing;  ever  out  of  frame; 

And  never  going  aright,  being  a  wa  ch, 

Bat  being  watch'd  that  it  may  still  go  right,” 

alters  his  argument  when  the  mellow  sunshine  of  passion  brightens  his  own 
horizon.  Then  he  coufesses  to  himself,  and  asks  every  one  else — 

"  Then,  when  we  see  ourselves  in  ladies’  eyes. 

With  ourselves. 

Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there? 

«  V  «  « 

From  women’s  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive ; 

They  sparkle  still  the  right  Prometbein  fire ; 

They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academics. 

That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world." 

Even  solemn  and  serious  Milton  makes  a  similar  kind  of  apology.  Having 
spoken,  in  his  great  poem,  of  woman  as  “  in  outward  show  elaborate,  of  inward 
less  exact,"  he  undoes  all  his  reason  by  afterwards  aiding  that  she  seems 

- “so  Well  to  know 

Her  own,  that  what  the  wills  to  do  or  ray 
Seems  wisest,  virtnou'-est,  discreetest,  best: 

Alt  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degradud ;  wisdom,  in  dhcourse  with  her, 

Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  fully  shows; 

Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait.’’ 

And  here  cur  uibblings  must  end.  We  have  purposely  avoided  putting  in 
issue  the  question  as  to  the  general  intellectual  differences  or  resemblances  of  the 
sexes — whether  woman  is  “  undeveloped  man  or  diverse and  have  rather  chosen 
to  remember,  in  the  words  of  a  classic  essayist,  that  “  learning  and  knowledge  are 
perfections  in  us,  not  os  we  are  men,  but  as  we  are  reasonable  creatures,  iu  which 
order  of  lieings  the  female  worM  is  upon  the  same  level  with  the  male.”  We  may, 
perhaps,  have  seriously  dealt  with  what  is  commonly  a  purely  humorous  subject, 
or  at  any  rate  a  satirical  one ;  but  what  we  have  omitted  in  that  respect  can  easily 
be  supplied  out  of  each  one's  experience,  and  a  woman’s  logic  deserves  vindication 
on  higher  grounds,  even  if  in  our  confessedly  imperfect  and  sketchy  manner. 
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Ecet  iterurn  Shelley !  And,  amidst  all  this 
atorin  and  stress  of  Shelley-literaliire,  nobody 
to  tell  the  truth,  nobody  with  eyes  to  si e  it. 
Tbe  iinsfie  of  the  man,  as  he  was — with  his 
gooii  sprouting  out  of  his  bad,  and  his  bad  out 
of  bis  g''od — no  one  discerns,  and  no  one  paints. 
Upon  one  siile  the  fact — always  helpful  and 
■welc-iine- worthy  as  the  fact  is,  when  once  you 
get  It — is  flattered  sway ;  and  upon  tbe  other, 
bulliid  away.  I'he  only  “modi rate  party” 
which  exists  thinks  to  get  at  the  right  thing 
by  a  process  of  palliation  and  allowance  applied 
to  both  bides  alternatively,  A  foolisn  pruce“b! 
No  one  ever  arrived  at  truth  by  holding  with 
the  hare  and  running  with  the  hounds,  for 
truth  is  neither  bare  nor  hound;  and  no  one 
ever  caught  it  by  dodging  or  laying  traps  for 
it.  The  seeker  for  truth  must  conduct  his 
search  in  the  spirit  of  a  pilgrim,  aud  not  in 
that  of  a  hunter.  And  even  if,  after  having 
kissed  the  hem  of  her  white  vesture,  a  man 
begins  to  tight  in  her  name  in  tbe  luisal  of  a 
partisan,  he  will  be  forsaken  by  h  r.  Now,  in 
this  Shelley  matter,  all  the  inquirers  have  lieen 
more  hunters  than  pilgrims,  and  more  partisans 
than  lovers.  Consequently,  they  have  none  of 
them — no,  not  one — found  the  trutb,  or,  having 
found  it,  held  it.  They  have  all,  mure  or  less, 
dropped  into  the  sin  of  canting  or  the  sin  of 
cowardice.  A  lew  years  ago,  the  man  who 
praisid  Shelley  would  have  been  bold;  at  tbe 
present  time,  the  man  who  abuied  him  would 
be  bolder.  But  who  wants  either  praise  or 
abuse  of  anybody?  Still  less,  who  wants 
moderation  of  the  As-far-as-it-goee  school?* 
Who  wants  writing  for  “eflect” — writing  in 
which  you  can  see  that  the  writer  has  nut 
known  how  to  check  himself  when  he  begin 
to  be  insincere  and  rhetoiical?  What  we  do 
want  is  writing — on  every  sunjec*',  and  eepe- 
oially  on  tbe  subject  of  character  and  conduct 
— which  shall  be  transparent  with  the  love  of 
truth,  becaU'-e  it  w truth.  Wonder  ul  to  say,  the 
nearest  approach  to  truthfulness,  in  this  Shelby 
matter,  which  the  world  has  yet  seen,  namely, 
the  memoir  by  the  poet’s  friend  Hogg,  was  cut 
short  at  an  early  stage  by  'belley's  family,  who 
could  not  understand  the  frank  humour  of  Mr. 
Hogg.  So  the  portrait  of  Shelley  still  remains, 
unfinished,  false,  and  foolish,  in  the  bauds  of 
tbe  mawkish  Carlo  Dolce  painters,  who  are  as 
wide  of  the  truth  in  one  direction  as  the  Uiflard 
lot  were  in  another  in  the  old  days.  And  now 
we  are  about  to  crack  our  own  little  joke  by 
saying  that  ws  are  not  going  to  complete  it 
Acre,  though  the  material  for  doing  so  is  in  our 
possession.  What  we  are  about  to  do  is  simply 
to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  tbe  last 
Shelley  book. 

This  volume  contuns  three,  or  rather  four, 
parts.  The  first  consists  of  unfinished  frag¬ 
ments,  and  rough  drafts  which  have  been  found 

*  The  school  which  we  indicate  hy  this  tiile  is 
the  school  Which  is  always  reuly  to  admit  that 
everything  is  true  “  as  far  as  It  goes."  The  joke  ot 
the  thing  is  that  sncli  an  admission  =  0,  inasmuch 
as  nothing  can  be  true  any  farthtr  than  “  it  goes.” 


among  Shelley’s  manuscripfs;  the  second,  of 
le'ters,  chiefly  Mary  Shelley’s  to  I,eigh  Hunt; 
the  third,  of  a  rectiflcation  of  some  errors 
comiiiitted  by  Shelley's  i'riend  I’eacock  in  the 
papers  he  published  in  “  Fras-r;”  the  fourth, 
of  a  poem  called  “  Lines  at  B"scombe,"  by  Mr. 
U.cmett  himself.  Tnen  there  is  an  appendix, 
compo-ed  of  a  letter  of  Shelley’s  relating  to 
tbe  famous  minunderstandineN,  about  “  the 
Liberal,”  lietween  Byron  and  Hunt.  Of  this 
last  we  will  dispose  at  once  in  a  few  words. 
It  certainly  tends  to  show — as  do  so  many  of 
bhelley's  letter.^ — that  he  had  a  better  bead 
for  business  than  all  his  friends  put  together, 
and  raw  further  with  his  mere  truth-loving 
eyes  than  they  did  with  a‘l  their  worldly 
wisdom;  and  it  sLo  shows  what  a  calamity  to 
those  friends  was  his  death,  ai>d  throws  a 
iiieaniogi'ul  lUht  on  tbe  words  of  .Mr.  Tielaw- 
rey,  wben  he  lays — “All  that  weie  now  left 
of  our  Pisan  circle  estatlished  llieiiis'Ues  at 
Allianu— Byron,  Leigi  Hunt  and  Mrs  Shelley. 
I  took  up  my  quarters  in  the  ci:y  of  palaces. 
The  fine  spirit  that  lisd  animated  and  held  us 
together  was  gone!  Left  to  our  own  devices, 
we  degenerated  apace.” 

To  go  back  from  the  end  to  tVe  lieg'mning  of 
the  book,  the  extracts  from  She'Icy's  papers 
are  principally  fragmints  of  poetry,  and  are 
such  as  leave  upon  our  own  mind  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  and  positive  belief  that  Shelley  was  m  the 
habit  of  etrikiiig  out  better  tilings  than  he 
retsined.  For  all  that,  our  readera  wou'd  not, 
as  to  tbe  majority  of  them,  I  e  much,  if  at  all, 
inicrested  in  having  any  of  tlie^e  extracts  laid 
bef  re  them;  because  it  requires  a  student's 
knowled.'e  ot  the  man's  writings  to  see  how 
they  stand  related  to  what  has  l•een  in  print 
for  years.  In  hiinpliiity,  8<  me  of  ti  e  fragments 
here  produced,  like  some  of  the  tr.  gmeiits  col- 
lectid  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  edition,  at  the  end  of 
the  poems,  seem  l>etter  than  anything  of 
.bhelley’s,  except  ‘‘The  Cenci.”  Among  the 
prose  fragmentH  is  one  which  is,  in  an  odd  way, 
gratifying.  Shelley  used  to  fancy  he  had  no 
call  in  him,  and  that  he  did  not  care  fur  critics.* 
His  wile  knew  better, and  says  so  in  her  notes; 
and  Mr.  (ianiett  proi’uces  a  scrap  of  a  letter, 
never  finished,  and  irtei  ded  tor  ilie  Kditorof 
the  “Quarterly,”  which  is  as  angry  and  as 
weak  a  thing  in  its  way  as  we  ever  reniemher. 

The  lettera  from  Mary  Shell.y  to  the  Hunts, 
written  after  her  husband's  death,  seem  to  Mr. 
Garnett  to  “confirm  the  opinion  prevalent 
since  the  publication  of  the ‘Memorials,’ that 
the  compoeiiions  published  iu  her  lifetime 
afford  but  an  inadequate  conception  of  tbs 
intense  sensibility  and  mental  vigour  of  this 
extraordinary  woman.”  But  nobody  ever 
doubted  the  “sensibility”  and  “vig  ur”  of 
tbe  authoress  of  “Frankenstein”  aod  “Vai- 


*  See,  for  one  cxainple  out  of  a  score,  the  “Lines 
to  a  Critic" — 

“  Honey  from  silkworms  wlio  can  gather, 

Or  liale  from  tlie  yellow  bed 
The  grass  may  grow  in  winter  wcathtr, 

As  soon  as  hate  in  me.” 
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p«rpa;"  and,  to  cur  thlnkiof;,  the  chief  interest 
of  these  letters  lies  in  the  nearneiis,  the  }iome- 
ishncss,  ot  the  little  cuminoiiplsce  touches  that 
occur.  One  sees  her  spUbfiin);  alntif;  the 
Strand  to  visit  her  father  (Godwin),  and 
hatiiif;  the  climate  to  which  Shelley’s  death 
had  exiled  her.  One  hears  her  laufth  at  the 
mock-modesty  which  turned  the  piping;  faun, 
on  somebody’s  pimo,  face  to  the  wall.  One 
wonders  lu,w  she  used  to  make  the  journey 
from  Kentish-town  to  Shatklewell  to  visit  the 
Movellos  so  often  ;  and  feels  a  perverse  delight 
in  retlectin?  that  she  could  have  anythin);  so 
“  common”  as  a  ‘  cold  in  the  head.”  Above 
all,  it  is  charmin)(  to  observe  that  such  an  in¬ 
tensely  ‘•blue’  woman  is  as  much  of  a  '‘house¬ 
wife”  as  the  merest  drab  that  ever  swore  by 
saueepan-lids,  or  the  merest  “excellent  wife” 
that  ever  lived  (or  the  praise  we  give  to  acat — 
“so  vary  clean  and  neat." 

It  is  in  the  third  department  of  the  Imok 
that  the  most  interesting  matter  ixtcurs.  When 
we  consider  the  extreme  difficulty  there  is  in 
getting  at  the  truth  of  a  complicated  story, 
even  when  everybody  is  alive,  accessiole,  and 
open  to  be  cruss-ex-inioed,  we  must  conclude 
that  to  get  at  the  exact  ttuth  in  such  a  matter 
as  that  of  Shelley's  relations  with  his  first  wife 
is  nut  of  the  question.  It  is  not  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  to  tell  when  a  mau  is  acting  conscien¬ 
tiously  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  conclude,  if  we 
have  any  faith  in  moral  realities  at  all,  that 
even  they  who  do  wrong,  thinking  it  right, 
shall  one  day  he'led  iuto  the  proper  path; 
since  we  are  responsible,  us  Channiug  said,  fur 
the  uprightness,  not  the  rightness,  of  our  con¬ 
victions.  In  the  unhappy  Harriet  Shel  ey 
business,  it  is  clear  that  each  side  acted  up  to 
its  ligid;  and  if  the  rrsulting  misery  had  been 
ten  times  greater  th'an  it  was,  the  blame  would 
not  have  been  increaied.  In  a  word,  the 
tvent  proves  nothing  in  single  cases.  The 
event  in  the  Shelley  case  was,  that  Harriet 
drowned  hertelf,  aid  that  Shelley  lost,  by  a 
decree  of  I/vrd  Kldoii  (on  account  of  bis  theo¬ 
logical  opinions),  the  ems’idy  of  his  children. 
The  amount  of  blame  to  he  laid  to  the  account 
of  Harriet,  of  Shelley,  of  Harriet's  fiiends,  and 
of  the  inslitntiors  which  made  the  catastrophe 
possible,  is  an  indetenninable  question. 

The  story  of  Harriet  Shelley  is,  in  brief,  this. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  extremely  well-to- 
do  hotel  proprietor,  and,  at  .sixteen  years  of 
age,  eloped  with  .Shelley  (be  being  about  nine¬ 
teen)  from  a  boarding-school  at  Balbaui-hil', 
Of  the  unfortunate,  and  especially  ot  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  wife  and  mother,  one  would  wish  to 
speak  most  tenderly ;  hut  it  is  not  denied,  we 
believe,  that  this  ill-fated  young  lady  was  of  a 
rebellious  turn  of  mind,  and  given  to  talking  of 
self-destruction  in  a  romantic  vein,  and  that 
she  begged  .Shelley  to  remove  herfn>m  “seems 
of  oppression,”  and  so  on.  This  one  mentions, 
not  became  it  involves  any  particular  blame  to 
her  (who  blames  a  lovely  girl  of  sixteen  for 
being  “rebellious”  and  ‘'  romantic?”),  or  at  all 
lessens  Shelley’s  re/pomibilitg;  but  simply 
because  it  suggests  that  pour  Harriet  was  of 
that  insnlxirdinate  tom  ot  mind  which  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  prone  to  suicide.  It  is  not,  however, 
of  any  great  consequence,  and  may  be  left  out 


of  consideration  entirely,  or  paired  off  against 
something  doubtful,  of  about  equal  weight,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  rase.  However,  differences 
and  estrangements  came  on,  and  the  young 
pair  were  as  mi-ierable  as  they  could  well  be. 

When  they  had  had  two  children  (a  third 
was  burn  alter  Shelley’s  departure)  they  sepa¬ 
rated — it  is  said  by  “mutual  consent;”  hot 
that  is  a  vague  sort  of  thing  at  best,  and  the 
friends  of  Stielley  should  not  he  annoyed  if  the 
majority  of  people,  and  we  among  the  number, 
adhere  to  the  opinion  that  this  merely  means 
that  Harriet  was  overborne  by  the  vehemence 
of  Shelley  not  to  say  a  peremptory  “  No."  In 
the  meantime— rf/’rer  estrangemenra  had  set  in 
between  Harriet  and  him — he  had  met  Mary 
Wullstonecratt  Godwin,  as  lovely  and  gifted  a 
heretic  as  the  world  had  known.  Over  her 
mother's  grave,  in  St.  Pancraa  churchyard, 
Shelley  and  .Mary  Godwin  plighted  troth,  and 
at  once  entered  into  the  closest  relations. 
Some  time  afterwards.  Harriet,  whose  father 
had  fallen  into  difficulties,  drowned  herself  in 
a  pond  at  Bith.  It  is  too  much,  we  think,  to 
contend,  as  Shelley’s  friends  do,  tbit  her  l>eing 
leit  by  Shelley  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  de¬ 
stroying  heri-elf;  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
family  truublet  had  something  to  do  with  it; 
and  it  may  still  mure  safely  be  added  that  the 
scandal  which  waited  on  the  poor  child’s  steps 
(though  God  only  knows  why  people  should 
have  lied  about  her,  or,  indeed,  meddled  with 
her  at  all)  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  either 
her  own  loneliness  or  her  father’s  poverty, 

Mr.  Garnett  now  comes  forward — and  he  is 
coming  forward  again,  with  complete  evidence, 
documentary  and  other — to  prove  two  things, 
in  contradiction  to  what  .Mr.  Peacock  or  o' hers 
have  said  or  lelt  to  he  implied.  He  undertakes 
to  show  that  Mary  Shelley  was  nut  the  cause 
of  the  estrangement  that  occurred  between  the 
young  eoople;  that  Hairiet  had  so  far  aequi- 
esced  in  her  lot  as  to  receive  visits  of  friendaiiip 
and  counsel  from  Sbcl  ey  after  he  had  been 
siiine  time  living  with  Mary;  and,  lastly,  that 
be  bad  exercised  a  provident  care  tor  her 
“  pecuniary”  ini  .’rests.  These  points  Mr.  Gar¬ 
nett  makes  cleat,  and  it  is  well  to  have  them 
settled.  He  ia,  however,  too  haid  on  Mr. 
Peacock,  who  was,  undoubtedly,  very  hasty  and 
careless  in  what  he  said,  hut  was  entitled  to 
some  allowance,  as  feeling  (somewhat  in  excess 
o(  the  reasons)  that  Harriet  bad  been  wronged 
by  those  who  bad  previously  told  the  story. 

The  rest  of  the  tale  everybody  knows. 
Shelley  was  drowned  in  the  bay  of  L*riei,  at 
twenty-nine  years  of  sge,  leaving  Mary  a 
widow.  She  died  at  about  fifty  (if  our  memory 
is  correct)  worn  out  with  griet  and  hard  work. 
Those  who  think  that  Shelley’s  fate  and  hers 
sre  cases  of  “  retributive  justice’’ have  to  show 
whyCaptsin  Williamsshould  have  been  drowned 
along  with  Shelley  (nesid's  the  innocent  sailor- 
boy),  and  also  why  Jane  Williams  shonld  have 
been  left  a  widow  as  well  aa  Mary  Sfaslley — 
withont  the  latter's  consolations. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Garnett's  volume — the  poem 
dated  from  Boscombe — is  very  nice  and  pretty, 
but  gives  a  mottled  effect  to  a  volume  which 
calM  “  Kelics  of  Shelley.’’ 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

Wk  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  dull  season  tiny  we  when  nice  Uce  forms  one  of  the  principal 

as  regards  the  London  and  Paris  fashions,  and  feaiures,  us  it  is  wi'hiii  the  reach  of  but  a  tew 

have,  con.-ei^uentlj,  but  few  ifnportant  changes  favoured  msitals  who  have  money  to  spend  to 

to  speah  ot.  The  demand  lor  novelt'cs  has  ootain  this  very  luxurioiui  article  of  dress, 
now  somewhat  abated,  as  at  this  period  of  the  Alpaca  is  now  one  of  the  fashionable  mate- 
year  every  one  is  stocked  with  summer  clothing,  rials  fur  morning  wear,  manufactured  of  the 

and  the  weather  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  inoet  delicate  shades — maize,  white,  and  pale 

permit  ot  thinking  about  warmer  and  more  grey  being  the  favourite  colours,  ornamented 

comfortable  garments.  A  few  of  the  fashion-  with  braiding  designs,  or  black  velvet.  Kitlier 

abicg,  of  course,  have  their  toilets  sent  them,  the  .Kiute-en-6aryue  or  rotone/e,  ornamented  ai.d 

from  week  to  week,  to  their  residences  at  the  braided  to  correspond  with  the  skirt,  is  gene- 

sea-side  or  in  the  country,  and  we  consequently  rall^'  chosen  as  an  outer  garment  for  this  toilet, 

have  an  opportunity  of  trequently  seeing  many  The  rotonJe.  a  kind  of  short  circular  mantle, 
of  the  novelties  before  they  are  despatched  to  is  now  worn  more  than  any  other  shape,  and  is 

their  wearers.  particularly  suited  to  young  people.  .Mantles 

The  dresses  of  the  season,  as  regards  thin  fhis  description  are  made  of  the  same  ma- 
materials,  suitable  for  warm  and  sunshiny  terial  as  thediess,  sometimesot  white  cashmere 

weather,  Aowe  bcen^  and  are^oj^  whitt  muslin  y  trimmed^  with  black  lace,  sometimes  ot  white 

and  ladies,  whether  fair  it  daik,  young  or  muslin  lined  with  siik,  and,  again,  of  black  lace 

middle-aged,  seem  universally  to  have  adopted  made  up  over  filk.  We  noticed  a  very  iirctty 

this  simple,  but  always  pretty  and  faTv-like,  rofoni/e  made  of  white  cashmere,  and  lined  with 

matetisl  for  their  summer  toiitttes  habiUees.  pink  •''•Ih.  It  was  trimmed  with  lace  and  Imo 

For  stylish  wear,  these  white  muslin  dresses,  iiiedatlions,  through  which  the  coloured  lining 

whether  embroidered  or  plain,  are  generally  was  vi  able,  lo  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 

licei  wtth  some  pretty-coloured  silk— either  style  of  garment  that  the  rofoni/e  is,  we  must 

blue,  pink,  or  maize — and  are  trimmed  with  refer  them  to  our  coloured  bashtiin  1‘late, 

puffings,  fluted  flounces,  ribbons,  sashes,  and  wiiere  they  will  find  one  illustrated  in  the  left- 

ruches  of  silk,  to  match  the  colour  of  the  hKure,  has  a  very  lady-like  and 

lining.  The  sash  is  alwavs  made  with  long  stylisii  appearance. 

ends,  which  are  knotted  behind,  or  arranged  in  Tl*®  short  cut-away  jackets  appear  to  be  now 
a  large  flat  bow.  We  liave  seen  some  pretty  the  prevailing  mode  lor  dress  ondies,  in  many 

dresses  made  in  this  style,  and  we  think  a  materials,  both  for  ladies  and  children ;  and  the 

description  of  one  or  two  of  them  will  not  be  fashion  certainly  is  stylish  and  becoming, 

uninteresting  to  our  readers.  These  Spanish  )'icket8  reach  to  the  waist  be- 

A  dress  of  white  sprigged  muslin  was  made  hind,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  coloured 

with  a  pink  silk  petticoat  or  under-skirt,  and  plate,  fasten  about  half-way  down  the  front, 

between  each  seam  of  the  muslin  skirt  an  in-  the  bottom  portion  being  very  much  cut  away, 

sertion  of  Valenciennes  was  let  in.  I'he  body  to  show  the  muslin  chemisette  and  pointed 

consisted  of  a  Spanish  jacket  (a  garment  re-  hand.  This  chemisette  may  be  allowed  to  hang 

sembling  a  sh  .rt  cut-away  Zmave  jacket),  slightly  full  in  the  front,  something  like  a  GarU 

lined  with  pink  silk,  and  trimmed,  as  were  also  baldi  shirt,  or  may  be  drawn  tightly  up — the 

the  sleeves,  with  insertion  and  Valenciennes  latter  mode  being  cerSainlv  the  more  greet  ful, 

lace.  A  puffed  chemisette,  a  muslin  Garibaldi  unless  for  very  thin,  slim  figures.  A  waistcoat 

shirt,  ami  closed  puffed  under-sleeves,  orna-  worn  with  these  jackets  makes  a  very  charming 

inented  with  lace  and  insertion,  wire  worn  toilet,  and  is  better  suited  to  stout  figures  than 

underneath  the  jacket,  terminated  by  a  tiny  fhe  chemisettes.  Plain  pointed  dress  bodies 

Valenciennes  collar  and  pink  silk  cravat,  eni-  are  now  being  trimmed  lo  imitate  a  jacket  and 

broidered  in  white  silk,  in  the  now  very  waistcoat,  the  poinU  of  the  dress  forming  the 

fsshionable  sliUh  called  Point  Ilusse."  The  waistcoat  portion,  and  the  trimming  represeut- 

sasb,  which  was  very  wide,  was  made  of  pink  inK  the  jacket. 

silk,  and  arranged  to  form  a  large  bow  aud  The  Hat,  now  a  most  important  article  of  a 
long  ends  in  front.  lady’s  toilet,  claims  our  attention,  and  certainly 

•Another  dress  was  of  white  grenadine,  em-  we  shall  have  but  little  difficulty  in  describing 

broidered  with  mauve  leaves.  The  skirt  was  a  few  of  these  fashionable  coitfures,  as  Mr. 

ornamented  with  black  Chantilly  lace  firm: ces,  Brandon,  of  Oxford- street,  has  given  us  so 

heailed  by  a  mauve  silk  ruche,  the  body  trimmed  many  opportunities  of  admiring  his  charming 

with  narrow  black  lai-e  to  correspond.  iiiodeU,  which  re  illy  posse.-s  an  elegance  and 

Fur  a  very  recherche  toilet  the  most  elegant  nuveity  that  meilt  description,  and  which 

garment  that  hss  come  under  our  notice  is  ths  cau^c  him  to  he  almost  unrivalled  in  this  great 

black  lace  burnous,  or  large  circu'ar  cloak.  city  of  ours  for  his  exquisite  taste.  For 

These  rich  lace  garments  are  sometimes  lined  couiitrv  and  cea-siile  wear  the  hat  is  indispen- 

with  white,  and  sometimes  with  coloured,  silk,  sable  for  young  bidies,  both  iiiairied  and  single, 

aud.  as  they  are  costly,  are  not  likely  to  becouie  The  cunveuieiice  aud  comfort  of  this  style  of 

common.  bead-gear  is  now  so  universally  acknowledged, 

AVhat  can  he  so  elegant  asa  good  lace  mantle  that  a  middlo-aged  lady  is  permitted  to  dun  a 
of  this  description  ?  A  toilet  always  looks  dis-  hat  without  being  considered  to  look  ridiculous. 
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or  M  wishin;;  to  make  herself  appear  yoanger 
than  she  really  is. 

We  will  describe  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Brandon's 
noveUies  in  hata,  both  for  simple  and  elegant 
toilets.  One  fur  murning  dress  was  made  of  > 
fine  black  straw,  of  the  sailor  shape,  with  a 
cockade  of  scarlet  and  black  feathers  in  front, 
and  a  voiUlte  of  black  lace— this  vuiUtte  being 
now  considered  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
generality  of  hats. 

Another  chapeau  of  the  most  elegant  de-  i 
scription  was  composed  of  white  crin,  lined 
with  rose-coloured  silk,  and  trimmed  with 
Lunches  of  rosebuds,  and  tdack  lace  lappets,  j 
This  was  intended  fur  a  picnic,  to  bo  worn  with  ; 
a  sprigged  white  grenadiiio  uiusliu  dress,  made  I 
up  over  pink  silk.  | 

Auatber  hat  was  of  lino  Leghorn,  trimmed  \ 
with  black  velvet,  and  plumes  of  blact  and  j 
white  feathers.  The  voiktte  Jiiipmitrice  worn 
with  this  hat  was  white. 

From  the  same  establishment  we  wiil  notice  ! 
a  lew  pretty  Bunneis.  | 

A  Tuscau  bonnet,  trimmed  with  azuline  blue 
crf'pe,  the  ciiitain  of  the  a.ime  material,  covered  I 
with  the  most  delicate  white  blonde.  A  hunch  ! 
of  blue  tlowers  was  placed  quite  in  the  ceutre 
of  the  front,  from  which  two  ends  of  black 
ribbon  hung  very  gracefully  on  each  side.  Tlie 
cap  was  of  quibed  blonde,  with  a  tiny  black 
edge  or  cording  i  a  bunch  of  blue  Hewers 
fornied  the  bandeau,  and  the  strings  were  of 
plain  black  ribbon.  There  was  a  degree  of 
style  ant  elegance 'about  this  bonnet,  and  it 
was  pirtivulsrly  suited  for  the  season,  us  being 
neither  too  light  nor  too  heav^ — intact,  a  suit¬ 
able  chapeau  fur  the  mid-season. 

Another  bonnet,  of  rice-straw,  was  trimmed 
with  maize- coloured  ribbon,  mixed  with  wheat- 
ears  and  black  lace;  and  another,  of  white 
Clin,  with  diHereut-culoured  feathers. 

Many  of  our  readers  have,  doubtless,  not  yet 
started  on  their  annual  travels ;  and  before  they 
do  so  we  would  recommend  for  their  use  one  of 
the  new-fashioned  Vakils,  which  are  exceedingly 
comfortable  wear.  The  i'l  enoh  term  for  these 
veils  is  un  loup— meaning  that  they  form  a 
kind  of  mask  to  the  face.  They  are  made 
generally  in  rather  thick  lace,  and  are  so  shaped 
that,  when  secured  behind,  the  throat  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  dust  and  wind.  When  it  ia  not 
necessary  to  take  this  precaution,  and  when  the 
ribbon  is  untied,  le  loup  answers  tbe  purpose  of 
ail  ordiuary  veil. 

Haik  Nets,  to  a  certain  extent,  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  worn  under  the  pretty  fasliionable 
hats;  in  fact,  they  are  almost  a  necessity  ont- 
of-doors,  if  the  hair  is  to  be  kept  neat  and  tidy. 
Tbe  newest  and  most  uncommon  nets  are  those 
made  of  velvet,  laced  in  and  out,  and  seemed, 
to  keep  the  squares  in  their  proper  shape,  by 
sewing  the  velvet  together  wherever  it  crosses, 
Soiiieiinics  the  velvet  of  which  these  head¬ 
dresses  are  made  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  a 
tiuy  white,  maize,  or  coloured  edge;  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  broad  open  tancy  braid,  manufac¬ 
tured  for  the  purpose,  is  used  for  these  coiH'ures. 
They  are  usually  tinished  olF  at  the  top  with  a 
bow  of  velvet,  or  with  a  coronet  of  platted  vel¬ 
vet,  or  a  thick  quilled  silk  niche. 


For  ladies  who  reqaire  a  little  coiftnre,  and 
yet  do  not  quite  want  to  begin  caps,  we  have 
seen  some  charming  little  11eau1)KE8.sk8. 
They  were  made  of  black  sprigged  net,  cut  in 
the  'turin  of  a  net,  with  a  piece  of  elastic  lun 
iu,  and  edged  with  a  broad  lace.  A  pointed 
coronet  of  Huwers  completed  tbe  coiffure  iu 
Iroiit.  We  saw  one  arranged  in  this  manner 
With  sprigged  black  net,  and  a  diadem  of  very 
bright  scarlet  geraniums.  This  coiHure  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  worn  with  a  pearl  grey  silk,  the 
colour  of  the  Huwers  harmoaisiiig  nicely  with 
that  of  the  silk. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  article  now  being 
much  worn  by  young  ladies,  in  the  way 
of  pleated  musim  Buiuks,  which  is  very 
simple  and  graceful,  it  may  be  made  of 
miisliu  or  cambric,  ornamciiteu  with  iusertiun 
eitiier  of  luce  or  muslin,  and  the  sleeves  are 
eluded  at  the  wrist  by  a  worked  wristband. 
This  style  of  pleated  body  necessitates  a  pointed 
Medici  band,  or  a  plaiu  band  and  sash  tied 
behind,  and  it  may  be  worn  with  any  coloured 
skirt,  either  of  silk  or  a  less  costly  material. 

Large  Wkkaiiis  are  but  seldom  worn  cow 
for  evening  coiHure;  if  flowers  are  used  at  all 
they  are  dotted  hore  and  there  a*'out  the  hair 
(which  should  be  very  much  frizzed)  in  tiny 
bunches.  I'hie  style  of  headdress  is  at  once 
simple  and  becoming. 

Ornamental  Combs  are  at  this  moment  in 
great  favour — the  side-tombs  to  match  ths 
large  oue  behind  being  now  considered  almost 
a  necessity.  At  Mr.  Douglas’s  establishment, 
Few  Bond-street,  we  hate  noticed  some  wry 
elegant  sets  ot  combs,  consisting  of  a  back¬ 
comb  and  two  side-combs.  Some  were  orna¬ 
mented  at  the  top  with  plain  gilt  balls,  others 
with  fancy  sc’-ulls,  others  studded  with  steel, 

I  all  rich  aud  gracelul  in  their  design,  and  stylish 
in  appearance.  These  faanionable  side-combs 
require  tbe  hair  to  be  very  much  frizzed  in 
front,  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  support  to 
the  ornamental  portion  of  the  comb';  and  this 
style  of  coiHure  is  becoming  to  so  many  faces, 
that  we  venture  to  predict  that  ornamental 
I  side-combs  will  soen  be  a  favourite  and  general 
addition  to  the  toilet  appendages  of  a  lady. 
Air.  Douglas,  who  stands  unrivalled  in  ail 
matters  relating  to  coiffures,  lias  lately  intro¬ 
duced  some  pretty  tortoiseshell  combs  for  the 
back  hair,  arranged  in  tbe  form  of  a  bow.  This 
comb,  when  stuck  iu  the  mass  of  plaits  behind, 
with  the  bow  of  tortoiseshell  testing  on  tbe 
hair,  has  an  effect  at  once  simple  and  very  un¬ 
common.  These  combs,  on  account  of  their 
simplicity,  may,  of  course,  be  worn  on  other 
occaoons  besides  those  when  a  full  dress 
coiffure  is  required. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  wanting  an  inex¬ 
pensive  novelty,  let  them  tend  to  Mr.  trimpson, 
of  Itegent-street,  fur  one  of  bis  pretty  little 
scented  leather  watch-chains,  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  are  all  the  rage.  They  are  pretty  and 
suitable  fur  a  simple  morning  toilet,  when  gold 
chains  are  really  out  of  place.  At  .Mr.  Siinp- 
Euii’s  we  have  also  seen  some  pretty  liussian 
leather  waistbanda,  which  look  charniiiigiy  with 
the  pleated  muslin  cliemuettes  worn  under  ths 
short  cut-away  Zouave  jackets. 
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TUB  FASHIONS. 


OESCRIPriON  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PLATE, 

An  “  At  Home*  Toilet. — The  headdress, 
or  morning  cap,  ie  made  with  a  soft  crosrn  of 
talle,  trimmed  with  black  luce,  grven  ribbon, 
and  field  flowers.  The  portion  which  forms 
the  bandean  is  made  of  green  ribbon,  ioternnixed 
with  poppies  and  field  flowers ;  and  the  black 
laoe  falls  from  tins  bandean,  so  covering  a  I 
portion  of  the  crown.  The  dress  is  of  cir  na- 
mon-coloured  alpaca,  trimmed  with  quilkd  \ 
nbbon,  and  braided  in  black.  The  booy  is  I 
made  in  the  mode  that  is  now  so  extremely 
fashionable  —  namely,  the  short  out  -  away  . 
Zouave— which  is  trimmed  round  with  a  qiiil-  j 
ling  and  a  braiding  design  just  above  if.  The  j 
body,  nr  jacket,  is  fastened  only  half-way  down  ' 
the  front  by  means  of  double  buttons,  the  I 
remainder  of  the  front  being  very  much  cut  { 
away  to  show  the  white  chemisette  and  pointed  ! 
band.  The  sleeve  is  open  to  the  elbow,  both 
behind  and  before,  forming  a  pretty  round, 
which  is  trimmed  to  correspond  with  the  rest 
of  the  body.  The  skirt  is  put  on  to  a  pointed 
Medici  band  of  silk,  inatciiiug  the  colour  of 
the  dress,  and  is  trimmed  with  plain  ribbon  put 
on  in  points  beaded  bv  the  braiding;  between 
these  points  the  quilled  ribbon  is  arranged, 
which  forms  part  of  the  omaiiieiitatioii  quite 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dress.  Small  stand-up 
collar,  muslin  chemisette,  and  under-steeies  to 
match. 

WaLKiMa  Okess.— The  bonnet  is  of  white 
cifipe,  the  crown  covered  with  spotted  tulle, 
and  trimmed  with  mauve  silk  and  ribbon.  The 
curtain  is  coursed  of  silk,  covered  with 
pointed  lace.  The  drees  and  mantle  in  this 
toilei  are  both  made  of  the  same  material,  and 
trimmed  to  correspond.  The  fabric  is  mauve 
silk,  ornamented  with  ribbon  of  a  much  darker 
shade.  The  roUmde,  or  short  circular  cloak, 
which  we  have  noticed  in  our  remarks  on 
Fashions,  is  one  of  the  favourite  out-door 
garments  at  this  moment.  The  rotottde  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  plate  is  trimm>d  witu  a  narrow 
frill  or  flounce,  headed  by  three  rows  of  ribbon, 
this  ribbon  being  continued  up  the  front  and 
round  the  neck,  where  it  is  faitened  by  means 
of  a  hook  and  eye.  The  dress  is  made  with  a 
round  waist  and  plain  body.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  two  narrow  frills,  yathtred  oti, 
each  frill  headed  by  three  rows  of  dark  mauve 
ribbon. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl  from  Six 
TO  Eight  Years  of  Age. — The  hat  is  com¬ 
posed  of  while  crus,  trimmed  with  S.dlerino 
ribbon  to  match  exactly  the  colour  of  the  silk 
on  the  dress.  The  little  costume,  which  is 
really  stylUh  and  elegant,  is  made  of  white 
alpaca — a  material  that  is  now  extremely  d  la 
mode — trimmed  with  iSolferino  silk  cut  out  in 
points.  The  skirt  is  put  on  to  a  pointed  liand 
in  front,  with  two  ends  behind,  trimmed  like 
the  rest  of  the  dress.  The  little  cut-away 
Zouave  jacket  is  arranged  with  side- pieces,  it 
reaching  just  below  the  waist,  with  the  smallest 
jioasibie  batqm  bebird,  cut  somewhat  pointed. 
The  sleeve  is  cut  with  a  seam  at  tbs  elbow,  and 
trimmed  with  pointed  silk.  The  chemisette 
and  sleeves  are  of  plain  muslin,  the  foimer 


having  a  frill  of  lace,  and  a  narrow  cravat  round 
the  neck.  White  llama,  inousseline-de-laine, 
or  French  merino  might  be  used  instead  of 
alpaia;  and,  to  make  the  garment  useful  and 
durable,  pale  drab,  stone,  or  grey  might  be 
selected  instead  of  white.  A  white  mohair, 
checked  with  Solferiuo,  would  also  be  veiy 
p  etty,  or  a  checked  silk  dress  of  the  same 
mixture  of  colours  would  be  equally  effective. 

Full-sized  paper  patterns,  tacked  together 
and  trimmed,  of  any  of  the  articles  illustrated 
in  the  costumes  of  this  coloured  plate,  may  be 
had  of  .Madame  Ad  dpheGoubaud,  218,  Strand, 


London,  W.O.,  at  the  following  prices : —  ^  ^ 

Short  Cut-away  Z  'uave  Jacket .  2  0 

Ditto,  with  Cheinisette  and  Medici  liand  3  (i 

Trimmed  Gored  Skirt  .  3  0 

The  entire  costume .  5  G 

liutonde,  or  Short  Circular  Cloak .  2  G 

Little  Girl’s  Cut-away  Jacket .  1  0 

The  entire  costume,  including  Jacket, 

Medici  Sash,  Skirt,  and  Ciieiuisette...  3  0 


A  flat  pattern  is  included  iu  each  article. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PATTERN. 

Sc.tRLET  Cloth  Sofa  Pillow,  oriia- 
mentrd  with  black  velvet  leaves  and  flowers, 
edged  and  veined  with  maize- coloured  crochet 
silk  or  g.dd  twUt. 

Materials  retpiired  to  make  one  sofa  pillow 
are :  A  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  20  iuclies  square; 
a  few  pieces  of  black  velvet ;  2  pieces  of  maize- 
col  ured  Russia  silk  braid ;  2  pn  ces  of  crochet 
silk,  the  same  colour;  some  tine  sewing  silk; 

i  z.  of  black  beads. 

If  our  readers  are  w  shing  to  work,  with  little 
difficulty,  a  cushion  in  scarlet  cloth,  with  velvet 
flowers  and  leaves,  wbicli,  when  flnisbed,  has  a 
remarkably  handsome  and  rich  appearance,  we 
would  advise  them  to  purchase  the  cloth  with  the 
velvet  centre  and  border  cut  out  and  gninmed  on 
ready  for  working,  as  by  so  doing  mm  h  time 
and  labour  are  saved.  T'he  braid  should  then 
be  neatly  inu  on  all  round  the  edges,  and  the 
teiidrils  worked  in  the  same  manner.  For  the 
veiningf),  a  long  needleful  of  crochet  silk, 
which  should  exactly  match  the  colour  of  the 
braid,  should  be  threaded,  this  drawn  through 
the  velvet  and  back  again  on  the  wrong  side 
wherever  it  is  necessary.  To  keep  these  veiti- 
iiigs  in  their  place  it  will  be  advisable  to  catch 
the  silk  down  here  and  therewith  the  tine  sewing 
silk.  Sliou'd  any  one  feel  indiii-d  to  prepare  the 
cushion  ready  for  working,  we  would  iiieiition  thit 
the  easiest  way  to  shape  the  velvet  is  to  gum  sum* 
ti-eue-paper,  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves 
and  fluwera,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  velvet, 
and  then  with  a  abarp  penknife  to  foil  .w  the 
edge  of  the  paper,  bearing  rather  heavily  ou 
the  velvet,  to  cut  the  edges  ikurply  and  with~ 
out  ravtlUny.  By  omitting  the  tairder,  and 
w.  rking  only  the  centre,  our  pattern  would 
answer  nioely  for  an  urn  stand  or  a  small 
elbow  cushion.  The  price  of  acushion,  prepared 
with  velvet  ready  fur  working,  is  7s.  Gd. ;  with 
braid  and  silk  complete.  Us.  These  materials 
may  be  bad  of  Mrs.  Wilockson,  44,  Goodge- 
street,  Tottenbam-courl-road,  W.,  and  tb« 
postage  of  them  is  not  included  in  the  pricn. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


k  CoKiTANT  ScsscmiBBB.  In  the  conrie  of  tiro 
or  three  inonthi  we  aneU  be  able  to  comply  with 
your  request  and  will  hxve  a  pretty  ridmi;  costume 
illustrated  in  one  of  otir  coluureit  pi  ites.>*A  Sub- 
acBiBBR.  ThefohlinKportableuinbreliasareTerycon- 
renient  little  articles  for  travelhnfc  use.  They  may  be 
had  of  .Madame  (loubuud,  ‘24H,  Strand,  London,  W.C  , 
the  price  t)einB  very  reasonable. — M.  K.  I>ukham. 
Discontmoe  wearing  pork*pie  hats,  and  don  some* 
thing  in  the  shai>eof  a  aensibU  head-gear,  that  will 
protect  thefaeefroni  the  sun’s  scorching  rays.  The 
new  bishop  sleeve  it  made  with  an  epaulette,  and  the 
fulness  is  coiitined  at  distances  by  srr  ip^  of  quilled 
ribbon  It  is  a  pretty  and  styliMh  sleeve.— Stlvia. 
Your  Interlaced  initials  shall  be  inserted  in  our 
Einbroidfry  Sheet.  The  banner  screen  patte<  n  we 
shall  not  l>e  able  toariange  for  you:  we  do  not 
think  it  would  be  very  tasteful.  Your  writing  is 
not  good.^ViuLSTra.  Some  liraidlog  designs  for 
toilet  mats  appeareii  in  No.  4,  Vol.  1 .  of  this  .Maga« 
sine.  These  patterns,  braided  on  mnslin  orinarcella, 
would  answer  admirably  for  the  tops  of  to-let 
cu8hiona>.URaCK  KLizaaaTU.  O'oyleysforVcnetUn 
embroidery  are  generally  used  for  the  toilet  table, 
to  place  scent  Itotiles.  pomade  pots,  &c ,  on 
8.  A.  H.  You  can  have  tails  of  hair  ut  all  prices, 
from  178.  6d.  to  jBi  *is..  according  to  the  leng  h  and 
thickness  you  require  them.  Mr.  Douislas,  of  Bond- 
htreet,  can  giveyou  information  on  this  subject,  and 
can  supply  yo'i  with  thetaits.~A8i  B<H;KiB-K.  The 
best  way  to  attach  a  loose  body  to  a  skirt,  to  prevent 
the  one  separating  from  the  other  when  the  arms 
are  rais  d,  is  ti*  sew  tome  ho>»kMon  the  b  tn  i  of  th$ 
^  'ICC,  and  make  some  loops  in  the  nand  qf  the  skirts 
placing  the  h  mks  upside  down,  so  that  they  hold 
the  skirt  securely.  When  a  band  or  sash  is  worn 
over  a  dress  body  arranged  in  this  manner,  no  one 
would  know  but  that  the  body  was  sewn  on  the 
skirt  properly.— MAHiotCKiTR  Qkio.  MaJame  Goa- 
band  is  sorry  it  is  out  of  her  power  to  oblige 
Mariobittb  Qrko  by  employing  her  to  execute 
embroidery.  Mrs.  Wiloockson  might  perhans  kuow 
some  one  who  could  assist  Marionrttv.— Kdwakd 
KiitBT.  .Mrs.  W’llcucksoii  will  supply  you  with  .nny 
Berlin  patterns  you  may  require  The  t^lrreas 
would,  however,  suggest  to  Mr.  Kibbt  that  waut- 
coats  worked  in  Berlin  wool  are  almost  things  of 
the  past,  and  are  not  worn  by  any  genttemeu  with 
any  pretensions  to  good  taste.  A  cloth  waistcoat 
embrmdered  in  silk  with  a  design  of  heartsease 
would  be  very  stylish,  and  quite  d  la  mode  — . 
G.  M.  K.  A  letter  add'essed  to  Mr.  C.  K.  Atkinson, 
care  of  Marriott  ard  Atkinson,  Sheflleld,  will 
find  the  patentee  and  sole  manufacturer  of  the 
sttel  collars  and  wristbands.  These  little  articles 
are  exceedingly  convenient  for  travelling,  as  every 
lady  can  be  her  own  laundress  without  more  trouble 
or  annoyance  than  the  mere  washing  the  collars 
and  cuffs  at  the  same  time  that  the  washes  her 
liands.— B  S.  C.  HuMing  and  shaking  u  fcAther 
before  the  hre  will  restore  the  curl  somewhat. 
Uusiy  black  Uce  may  l»e  renovated  by  ilippiug  it 
in  giKMl  black  ink,  wringing  it  m  a  cloth,  and 
ironing  it  wet.  This  is  rather  a  disagreeable  pro¬ 
cess  fur  the  hands,  but,  if  a  little  cure  and  caution 
be  olieerved  the  hugers  need  scarcely  come  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  ink.  Tiie  lace  ran  l>e  stirred  ab.ut 
with  a  stick,  then  pressi'd  against  the  sides  of  the 
basin,  and  afterwards  wrung  out  in  an  old  cloth. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  cloth  would  l>o 
spoilt  in  the  operation.  Lottt  Kli.a.  Fine  black 
bn'.k-niaslin  is  the  best  mat'll  ial  to  Hue  crft(>c  tucks 
with  fur  roouniing  wear.  It  is  tlihi  and  hglit,  and 
does  not  drag  and  crease  the  cr^pe  so  inueii  as  the 
thicker  and  heavier  make  of  liuing  muslins,  v^  e 
liave  tried  both  kinds,  and,  speaking  from  ex. 
perience,  are  decidedly  In  favour  of  the  first- 
mentioned  luatcriaL  Mr.  Lattlewoit,  of  Bridge- 
btreik  AUncklrlars,  U  a  dentist  of  great  roiHite,  to 


whom  you  could  safely  trust  year  teeth — Lizzib. 
Patterns  are  constantly  appearing  that  would 
answer  very  well  fo**  a  crochet  antimaca.saar.  ^ 
F.  U  A  pretty  alphabet  waa  included  in  the 
.Supplement  to  Hus  .Magazine  for  May.>-H.  C. 
Bbakt.  The  January  number  contains  a  Derlin 
pattern  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  you 
require.  —  llkUMiouE.  With  the  mysteries  of 
tfiaking  egg-powder  we  are  quite  unacquainted.^ 
JfcMNi.  If  the  grease  spot  on  the  silk  l>e  not  too 
large,  dry  fuller's  earth  laid  on  the  silk,  and  allowed 
to  remain  a  day  or  two,  will  sometlmee  have  the 
effect  of  removing  the  stain.  After  the  fuller's 
earth  Is  hhaken  off,  the  dress  should  be  well 
rubbed  with  apicceof  silk. — Mart  Fitzboy.  Many 
thauksfor  your  suggesting  the  propriety  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  suhsenbers  to  this  .Magatlue  how  to  arrange 
a  dinner-table.  We  hope  soon  to  act  upon  your 
advice,  but  Mrs.  Beeton,  in  her  Book  of  House¬ 
hold  .Management,'*  has  already  gone  over  a  great 
dealof  that  ground  — **  Selina."  Many  useful  hiiiu 
nud  recipes  are  to  be  found  in  the  columns  of 
the  Conversaaione  of  this  Magaziij|k — A  Wihil- 
WoKKEK.  In  some  future  Shilling  l^ition  of  the 
Magazine  wc  may  be  able  to  give  you  the  pattern 
for  a  chair  back  and  seat  such  as  the  one  you 
describe.  As  the  pattern  would  be  very,  ve»y  ex- 
p*^nsive  to  pre  are.  It  is  ns  weJ,  perhaps,  not  te 
make  any  rash  promises  In  the  matter.— A  Sut- 
scKisRR  has  sent  us  the  following  recipe  for  **  warm¬ 
ing  up  cold  meat,"  and  wiiich,  she  says,  will  not 
fail  to  please  those  who  partake  of  It.  We  will 
give  the  directions,  and  leave  our  readers  to 
try  the  recipe  and  judge  for  themselves  Cut 
the  meat  in  rather  thin  si  ces;  arrarge  thcM 
in  a  shallow  dish,  sprinkling  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
little  flour  between  the  slices.  Then  )K>ur  some  nice 
grav\  — or  in  Hen  of  that,  spread  some  good  butter- 
over  the  meat,  and  bake  in  a  brisk  oven  for  half-aa- 
hour.— SpAKTic'uw.  When  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
acquainted  wlrh  one  another,  meet,  the  lady  shoBhl 
always  bow  first— F.  A.  Q.  A  pretty  quilted  opera 
hood,  and  a  nice  pattern  for  a  knlu»'d  one,  ap- 
}>eared  in  No  II,  Vol.  II.,  on  the  Embroidery 
Sheet  issued  with  this  Magaslne.  Diagrams  are 
given  for  cutting  out  the  silk  hood,  and  full  direc¬ 
tions  are  Included  for  making  the  knitted  hood, 
'I'he  price  of  a  chemisette  pattern  for  a  square  body 
is  Is.  6d.,  which  may  h^  had  of  Madame  Quubaud. 
— Miss  M.  Bbooks.  The  hair  is  now  brushed  off 
the  face  a  great  deal,  and  is  worn  in  pUlit  behind, 
ornament^  with  >i  fancy  comb.  We  should  think 
the  side-combs  that  are  now  so  fashionable  would 
be  very  becoming  to  your  style  of  faee.-A  Sub- 
aoRiBA  K.  Your  children  may  arrange  for  themselvet 
tiome  very  pretty  muff*  In  crochet  by  maki^'g  use 
of  any  ot  the  stitches  issued  on  the  Erobioidery 
.Sheet,  No  26,  Vol  V.,  of  this  Msgailne.  A  pretty 
and  easy  knitting  stitch  is  also  included  in  the 
sheet  accompanying  this  number.  A  crochet 
collar  suitable  for  chiMren’s  wear  will  also  be  found 
on  (he  same  sheet _ Ltdia  Nelson.  Your  Chris¬ 

tian  name  will  shortly  appear  on  the  Buff  Sheet. 
You  can  omit  the  two  final  letbrs,  so  making 
the  abbreviiiion  you  require. —  A  SrBSCRiBKB. 
During  the  coming  winier.  a  hearth-rug  for 
levlatlian  work  will  apjiear.  This  kind  of  work  Is 
more  hUitaUe  for  executing  in  cold  weather.  At 
the  wool  Is  thick,  and  the  canvass  very  coarse,  it 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  do  at  this  season  of 
the  year. — An  Old  Scbscribsr.  The  Editresa 
could  not  find  room  for  the  i»atttrn  of  knitted 
square  in  the  Supplement  you  mention.  ThB 
pattern  was  is*>ued  in  the  Sopplemeiit,  No.  3, 
Vol.  V.  When  worked,  the  couiiterpaoe  has  a 
very  pretty  appearance.— M.  We  do  not  believe  ia 
it.  Your  handwriting  is  rather  too  Urge. — Lillib. 
No.  We  do  not  know.— Abamcs.  W’e  shall  eoa- 
tinue  theuL— ISABXL.  No. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  CONVER8AZIONF. 


•»  only 

the  female  ftlow-worm 
which  Hehte  up  the  little 
lamp  to  Ite  aeen  In  our  hrdite. 
row*  In  Kommcr,  althouKli  the 
porta  hare  rery  rommonly  hs- 
alcned  the  fnnction  to  the  male.  He, 
however,  ii  only  tliphtly,  it  at  all, 
luminous,  and  is  rarely  seen.  Shak- 
made  one  mistake,  then,  when  he 

“The  plow  worm  shows  the  matin  to  he 
near. 

And  'gins  to  pale  his  ioctTectual  flrtk" 
Cowper,  also— 

“  ’TIs  power  Almighty  bhls  him  shine. 

Nor  bills  him  shine  In  vain.” 


Moore,  however,  was  better  arqualnted  with  ento¬ 
mology,  for  hsMys  she  lights  her  lamp 
“  To  captivate  her  favourite  tly, 

Atid  tempt  the  rover  througu  the  dark.” 

Ihe  light  is  most  inteuse  iu  those  lemales  which  i 
have  ouly  reueiiily  emerged  Ifom  the  chrysalis 
state;  aud  on  calm,  dewy  eveiiiugs  in  June  and  I 
July  they  may  freiiueutly  he  discovered  wandering  ! 
reailessly  about  iu  their  favourite  hauuts — mount-  I 
iug  the  blades  of  grass  and  other  slight  emiiiencei —  | 
twisting  their  bodies  right  aud  lelt — and  dashing  | 
out  their  liaht  iuiu  the  darkue-s  of  the  iiiglit,  to 
signalise  the  roving  males  of  the  whereabouts  ot  | 
their  situation.  It  you  seek  to  kuuw  more  of  the  , 
curiosities  of  animal  life,  let  us  commend  you  10  ; 
Ur.  Keariey's  volume,  called  “  Linka  in  the  Cliain,”  I 
recently  published  by  Messrs.  James  liugg  aim  iiuus.  | 

Aba  tia  T. — 1.  Wedding  cards  should  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  sending  your  cards,  addressed  to  the  ' 
bride's  abode,  or  by  calling  with  them.  Many  I 
|>ersous  send,  in  separate  eutclopes,  their  cards 
both  to  the  bride  aud  bridegroom.  They  should 
never  be  sent  to  the  parents'  house.  2.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary,  or  usual,  fur  a  lady  to  rise  fiom 
her  seat  when  introduced  to  a  gentleman.  The 
o|ieration,  in  truth,  would  be  a  dilUculty  in  our 
society  at  present,  where  the  amount  of  enjoyment 
has  been  declared,  by  the  approval  of  the  must 
influential  personages  aud  crowded  assemblies,  to 
be  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  difficulty  in  sliiriug 
from  the  place  where  oue  finds  oneself. 

Clsus _ The  practice  of  hair-dyeing  is  so  de¬ 

cidedly  Injurious,  that  we  do  not  feel  justilied  iu 
giting  our  subscriber  any  directions  uu  the  subject. 
You  may  fad  iu  producing  the  desired  effect;  and  it 
is  always  atleuded  by  a  certain  amount  of  unplea¬ 
sant  clrcumsiaiices,  and  very  ulVen  w  ith  evil  resuitx 
In  the  lirst  place,  the  alteration  ot  the  iTiginal 
colour  of  tile  hair,  so  far  as  the  general  aspect  of 
the  lace  is  concerned,  has  an  effect  exactly  contrary 
to  that  desired.  Every  separate  part  of  a  man 
goes  to  make  oue  harmonious  whole :  the  figure, 
the  stature,  the  skin,  the  hair,  the  gait,  Ike.  Fair 
hair  Is  associated  with  a  sanguineous  lempei  ament, 
a  line  aud  white  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  a  suit  and  indd 
expreMduu.  Black  liair,  uu  tlie  contrary,  is  gciiei  ally 
connected  with  a  bilious  habit  ul  body,  a  muscular 
und  nervous  leiiiperament,  a  dark  uiid  yellowish 
skin,  lively  black  eyes,  and  a  proud  aud  laild  air. 
lied  hair  is  associated  wiili  a  peculiar  coiistiiutioii, 
allhuugh  closely  uppruachiug  the  lair  type.  In  this 
variety  the  skin  is  tiausparcut,  fresh,  and  presents 
a  |>eculiar  limpidity  which  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  colour  ul  hair  ineutiuiicd.  Fcople,  thureiure, 
aie  exposed  to  must  absurd  coutiasls  who  vainly  I 
attempt  to  break  tlie  bund  which  exists  between 
the  hair  aud  the  rest  of  the  body.  What  i  elation 


can  exist  between  black  hair  and  a  soft  blue  eye 
and  a  skin  so  fine  and  snsceptibla  that  the  sun’s 
rays  seem  to  pierce  It  In  those  spots  called  freckles  ? 
Besides,  the  ingredients  of  which  the  dyes  are  com- 
IHised  are  far  from  lieing  free  from  danger  and 
Inrniiveiiienee,  and  the  texture  of  ihe  hair  is  de¬ 
teriorated  by  them.  ('oni|iosed  as  they  are  of  very 
active  remedies,  they  burn  the  liair,  arrest  the 
natural  secretion,  and  favour  tlie  production  of 
baldness;  they  also  frequently  pr'idiice  loflaiumation 
of  the  i-calp.  Let  us  liope,  then,  that  Claux  will 
give  up  the  idea  of  dyeing  her  hair,  though,  as  she 
says,  it  be  of  that  cuiunr  which  “reminds  one  of  a 
bunch  of  carrots.”  In  cases  where  hair,  through 
sickness  or  sorrow,  has  liccome  piematurely  grey, 
and  the  owner  is  still  young  and  good,  looking,  we 
can,  perhaps,  excuse  the  vanity  which  prompts  the 
use  of  hair-dye.  However,  great  care  should  be 
cxcicised  in  the  use  of  this  very  mysterious  pre¬ 
paration,  and  we  can  give  no  better  advice  to  those 
who  wish  to  alter  tho  colour  of  their  locks  than 
this :  I‘ut  tiourtelf  la  the  handt  of  an  able  and  expe¬ 
rienced  hairdrtner. 

LhosNul. — Tile  habit  of  journeying  into  a  foreign 
land  before  an  Englisli woman  has  seen  her  own  wo 
mislike.  The  habit  of  learning  a  foreign  tongne 
before  an  Knglisliwoman  knows  her  own  is  not  to 
our  taste.  Miss  Sblrrcff.  in  a  volume  devoted  to  the 
roiisideratlon  of  “  Intellectual  Education,"  says, 
“  How  is  it  |K)S.sible  to  beheve  that  it  is  a  love  of 
literature,  or  admiration  of  genius,  which  prompts 
the  desire  to  understand  Tasso  and  Schiller,  while 
Milton  and  Shakspeare  are  known  in  mere  scattered 
fragments,  and  Sgienser,  liryden.  Bacon,  Burke, 
Addison,  even  the  eloquent  writings  of  our  old 
divines,  are  almost  closed  books  I”  Uur  native 
language  is  the  tongue  we  sliould  study— if  irtfA 
other  languages,  so  much  the  better;  but.  If  tho 
teacliing  of  foreign  tongues  leads  to  the  neglect  of 
that  language  which  is  our  birtliright,  then  tho 
boast  of  knowing  inoilem  languages  is  not  one  we 
should  like  our  daughters  to  make.  “  It  is  a  great 
privation  to  be  unacquainted  with  any  foreign 
language,  to  forlclt  the  advantages  which  they  give 
us  as  intelleclual  discipline,  and  to  know  only  in 
the  pale  reflex  of  transistion  some  of  the  finest 
maslerpieces  of  human  genius ;  but  It  is  a  diegrae* 
not  to  have  a  coinpeteiit  knowledge  of  our  own 
language,  and  ot  the  literature  which  has  made  it 
glorious” 

Saul'ella. — I.  A  fender  stool  is  a  long  narrow 
stool  wliich  is  placed  on  tlie  hearth-rug  outside  and 
parallel  with  the  fender  itself.  It  is  a  convenient 
and  comfortable  piece  of  furniture  to  rest  the  feet 
upon,  and  looks  exceedingly  well  in  a  room. 
2.  Shakspeare  has  been  pubhslied  In  a  thousand 
different  forms,  and  at  a  thousand  different  prices. 
If  you  will  tell  us  about  the  price  you  would  be 
willing  to  give  for  an  edition,  we  will  get  the  infor- 
million  you  require.  I.  The  photograph  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort  was  Issued  with  the  July  Shilling 
Kdliion  of  this  Magasine.  The  photograph  of  her 
Majesty  will  be  published  in  a  month  or  two. 

NOTICE. 

The  SltlLt^INO  EUl  floN  •  oaipri*ei,  the  eon* 

t-ht«  of  this  Mi(A/lfie,  an  ^i*afe  Supplement,  runuininf 
I'aiternt  for  a  Bag  in  grey  knoited  tnine  ornam  n'ed  aitli 
ftieei  beadh,  an  AlphaUei  oi  nre  ty  letter*  for  enibmidfriitg 
poekrt-  laitdkerciiiefft.  a  Baby  a  Boot  itiirhed  In  aiik.  a  Hand- 
kerrhi  f  ornamritt  d  withrrochet  inteitlon  and  inedalUonf, 
(  aahtnerr  and  Bead  Mat,  l  abic  Napkin  Hint.  Iseathtr  Mat 
omatDrnic*d  with  pmea  uf  %a>i<Ktaw»iai'd  ni«>tiirrwofwpearl 
b*ada.  PeMiroai  Inat'rtmn  in  rrvrhet  and  embroidery,  and 
HixPTn  lUii»iraU«>n>  of  new  and  faa  lionHble  m'Hlrt  of  inaking 
Alvoa  Kadii.in  I'Ute.  r«>n‘aii>inic  ttie  n<  wrat  dr'aigna 
for  Harieian  Ti>il<‘ts  and  a  Ct  l  lurcd  Bnlm  rattem  oi  a 
Mctlalliuu  Border  lor  \>ool>woik,  auilable  for  a  tariclyof 

purpO'Ch. 
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ZMFORTANT  FAMILY  MEDICINE. 


CAMOMILE  PILLS, 

THE 

MOST  CERTAIN  PRESERVER  OF  HEALTH; 

A  MILD,  YET  SPEEDY,  SAFE,  AND 

EFFECTUAL  AID  IN  CASES  OF  INDIGESTION, 

AND  ALL  STOMACH  COMPLAINTS, 

AND,  AS  A  NATURAL  CONSEQUENCE, 

A  PURIFIER  OF  THE  BLOOD,  AND  A  SWEETENER  OF  THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM. 


Indigestion  is  a  weakness  or  want  of  .  rence  and  become  so  agitated  that  they 
powerofthe  digcstivejiiiccsin  the  stomach  '  require  some  time  to  calm  and  collect 
to  convert  what  we  eat  and  drink  into  themselves;  yet  for  all  this  the  mind  is 
healthy  matter,  for  the  propernourishment  |  exhilarated  without  much  difficulty; 
of  the  whole  system.  It  is  caused  by  '  pleasing  events,  society,  will  for  a  time 
everything  which  weakens  the  system  in  |  dissipate  all  appearance  of  disease;  but 
general,  or  the  stomach  in  particular.  the  excitement  produced  by  an  agreeable 
From  it  proceed  nearly  all  the  diseases  to  ■  change  vanishes  soon  after  the  cause  has 
which  we  are  liable  ;  for  it  is  very  certain,  gone  by.  Other  symptoms  are,  violent 
that  if  wc  could  always  keep  the  stomach  ,  palpitations,  restlessness,  the  sleep  distur- 
rigbt,  we  should  only  die  hyoid  age  or  bed  by  frightful  dreams  and  startings,  and 
accident.  Indigestion  produces  a  great  >  affording  little  or  no  refreshment ;  occa- 
varicty  of unpleasant  sensations;  amongst  ]  sionally  there  is  much  moaning,  with  a 
the  most  prominent  of  its  miserable  effects  '  sense  of  weight  and  oppression  upon  the 
are  a  want  of,  or  an  inordinate  appetite,  i  chest,  nightmare,  &c. 
sometimes  attended  with  a  constant  '  It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
craving  for  drink,  a  distension  or  feeling  I  the  symptoms  of  this  first  invaderupon  the 
ofcnlargementofthe  stomach,  flatulency,  |  constitution,  as  in  a  hundred  cases  of 
heart-bum,  pains  in  the  stomach,  acidity.  Indigestion  there  will  probably  be  some- 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  perhaps  thing  peculiar  to  each ;  but  be  they  what 
sickness,  rumbling  noise  in  the  bowels  :  i  they  may,  they  are  all  occasioned  by  th« 
in  some  cases  of  depraved  digestion  there  food  becoming  a  burden  ratherthan  a  sup- 
isnearly  a  complete  disrelish  for  food,  but  '  port  to  the  stomach ;  and  in  all  its  stages 
still  the  appetite  is  not  greatly  impaired,  i  themedicinemostwantedisthatwhich  will 
as  at  the  stated  period  of  meals  persons  affordspeedy  andeffcctualassistancctothe 
so  afflicted  can  oat  heartily,  although  I  digestive  organs,  and  give  energy  to  the 
without  much  gratifleation  ;  a  long  train  i  nervous  and  muscular  systems — nothing 
of  nervous  symptoms  are  also  frequent  '  can  more  speedily  or  with  more  certainty 
attendants,  general  debility,  great  Ian-  i  effect  so  desirable  an  object  than  A'orton's 
guidness,  and  incapacity  for  exertion.  I  Extract  of  Camomile  Flowers.  The  herb 
The  minds  ofpersons  so  afflicted  frequent-  '  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  highly 
1y  become  irritable  and  desponding,  and  .  esteemed  in  England  asagrateful  anodyne, 
srreat  anxiety  is  observable  in  the  connte-  imparting  an  aromatic  bitter  to  the  taste, 
nance ;  they  appear  thoughtful,  melan-  \  and  a  pleasing  degree  of  warmth  and 
choly,  and  dejected,  under  great  appre-  ^  strength  to  the  stomach ;  and  in  all  cases 
hensions  of  some  imaginary  danger,  will  |  of  indigestion,  gout  in  the  stomach,  windy 
start  at  any  unexpected  noise  or  occur-  i  colic,  and  general  weakness,  it  has  fflr  ages 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  INDIGESTION. 


been  strongly  recommended  by  the  most 
eminent  practitioners  as  very  useful  and  , 
beneticial.  The  great,  indeed  only,  ob>  ! 
jection  lotheiruse  has  been  thelarge  quan-  : 
tity  of  water  which  it  takes  to  dissolve  a 
small  part  of  the  flowers,  and  which  must 
be  taken  with  it  into  the  stomach.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  boiling  water  to  ' 
dissolve  the  soluble  portion  of  one  drachm 
of  camomile  flowers;  and,  when  one  or  j 
even  two  ounces  may  be  taken  with  advan¬ 
tage,  it  must  at  once  be  seen  how  impos¬ 
sible  it  is  to  take  a  proper  dose  of  this 
wholesome  herb  in  the  form  of  tea ;  and  | 
the  only  reason  why  it  has  not  long  since 
been  placed  the  very  first  in  rank  of  all 
restorative  medicines,  is  that,  in  taking  it, 
the  stomach  has  always  been  loaded  with 
water,  which  tends  in  a  great  measure  to 
counteract,  and  very  frequently  wholly  to 
destroy  the  effect.  It  must  be  evident 
that  loading  a  weak  stomach  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  into  it  a  small  quantity  of 
medicine,  must  be  injurious ;  and  that  the 
medicines  must  possess  powerful  renovat¬ 
ing  properties  only  to  counteract  the  bad 
effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  water. 
Generally  speaking,  this  has  been  the  case 
with  camomile  flowers,  a  herb  possessing 
the  highest  restorative  qualities,  and, 
when  properly  taken,  decidedly  the  most 
speedy  restorer,  and  the  most  certain  pre¬ 
server  of  health. 

These  PILLS  are  wholly  CAMOMILE, 
prepared  by  a  peculiar  process,  accident¬ 
ally  discovered,  and  known  only  to  the 
proprietor,  and  which  he  firmly  believes 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  modem 
discoveries  in  medicine,  by  which  all  the  , 
essential  and  extractive  matter  of  more  I 
than  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  is  concen-  I 
trated  in  four  moderate-sized  pills.  Ex-  i 
perience  has  afforded  the  most  ample  I 
proof  that  they  possess  all  the  fine  aro-  ! 
raatic  and  stomachic  properties  for  which 
the  herb  has  been  esteemed;  and,  as 
they  are  taken  into  the  stomach  unencum¬ 
bered  by  any  diluting  or  indigestible  sub¬ 
stance,  in  the  same  degree  has  their  benefit 
been  more  immediate  and  decided.  Mild 
in  their  operation  and  pleasant  in  their 
effect,  they  may  be  taken  at  any  age,  and 
under  any  circumstance,  without  danger 
or  inconvenience ;  a  person  exposed  to 
cold  and  wet  a  whole  day  or  night  could 
not  possibly  receive  any  injury  from 
taking  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  effectually  prevent  a  cold  being 


taken.  After  a  long  acquaintance  with 
and  strict  observance  of  the  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties  of  Norton’i  Camomile  Pills,  it  is 
only  doing  them  justice  to  say,  that  they 
are  really  the  most  valuable  of  all  Tomc 
Medicimes.  By  the  word  tonic  is  meant  a 
medicine  which  gives  strength  to  the  sto¬ 
mach  sufficient  to  digest  in  proper  quan¬ 
tities  all  wholesome  food,  which  increases 
the  power  of  every  nerve  and  muscle  of  the 
human  body,  or,  in  other  words,  invigo¬ 
rates  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems. 
The  solidity  or  firmness  of  the  whole 
tissue  of  the  body  which  so  quickly  fol¬ 
lows  the  use  of  Norton's  Camomile  Pills, 
their  certain  and  speedy  effects  in  repair¬ 
ing  the  partial  dilapidations  from  time  or 
intemperance,  and  their  lasting  salutary 
influence  on  the  whole  frame,  is  most 
convincing,  that  in  the  smallest  compass 
is  contained  the  largest  quantity  of  the 
tonic  principle,  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  as 
to  pervade  the  whole  system,  through 
which  it  diffuses  health  and  strength  suf¬ 
ficient  to  resist  the  formation  of  disease, 
and  also  to  fortify  the  constitution  against 
contagion ,  as  such,  their  general  use  is 
strongly  recommended  as  a  preventative 
during  the  prevalence  of  malignant  fever 
or  other  infectious  diseases,  and  to  per¬ 
sons  attending  sick  rooms  they  arc  invalu¬ 
able,  as  in  no  one  instance  have  they  ever 
failed  in  preventing  the  taking  of  illness, 
even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

As  Norton's  Camomile  Pills  are  parti¬ 
cularly  recommended  for  all  stomach 
complaints  or  indigestion,  it  will  probably 
be  expected  that  some  advice  should  be 
given  respecting  diet,  though,  after  all 
that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject, 
after  the  publication  of  volume  upon 
volume — after  the  country  has,  as  it  were, 
been  inundated  with  practical  essays  on 
diet,  as  a  means  of  prolonging  life,  it 
woidd  be  unnecessary  to  say  more,  did 
we  not  feel  it  our  duty  to  make  the  humble 
endeavour  of  inducing  the  public  to  re¬ 
gard  them  not,  but  to  adopt  that  course 
which  is  dictated  by  nature,  by  rea8on,and 
by  common  sense.  Those  persons  who 
study  the  wholesomes,  and  are  governed 
by  the  opinions  of  writers  on  diet,  are  uni¬ 
formly  both  unhealthy  inbody  and  weak  in 
mind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  palate 
is  designed  to  inform  us  what  is  proper  for 
the  stomach,  and  of  course  that  must  best 
instruct  us  what  food  to  take  and  what  to 
avoid;  we  want  no  other  adviser.  Nothing 
can  be  more  clear  than  that  those  articles 
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which  arc  agreeable  to  the  taate  were  by  diate  aid  by  taking  a  dose  of  Norton’ t  Ca- 
nature  intended  for  oilr  food  and  suste-  momi/e  which  will  so  promptly  assist 

nance,  whether  liquid  or  solid,  foreign  or  in  carrying  off  the  burden  thus  imposed 

of  native  production;  if  they  are  pure  upon  it,  that  all  will  soon  be  right  again, 
and  unadulterated,  no  harm  need  be  It  is  most  certainly  true  that  every  per* 
dreaded  by  their  use;  they  will  only  injure  son  in  his  lifetime  consumes  a  quantity 

by  abuse.  Consequently,  whatever  the  of  noxious  matter,  which  if  taken  at  one 

palate  approves,  eat  and  drink,  always  in  meal  would  be  fatal ;  it  is  these  small 

moderation,  but  never  in  excess ;  keeping  quantities  of  noxious  matter,  which  are 

in  mind  that  the  first  process  of  digestion  introduced  into  our  food,  either  by  acci- 

is  performed  in  the  mouth,  the  second  in  dent  or  wilful  adulteration,  which  we  find 

the  stomach ;  and  that,  in  order  that  the  so  often  upset  the  stomach,  and  not  tin* 

stomach  may  be  able  to  do  its  work  pro-  frequently  lay  the  foundation  of  illness, 

pprly,itisrequisitetheiirstprocessshould  and  perhaps  final  ruination  to  health.  To 
be  well  performed ;  this  consists  in  masti-  preserve  the  constitution,  it  should  be  our 

eating  or  chewing  the  solid  food,  so  as  to  constant  care,  if  possible,  to  counteract 

break  down  and  separate  the  fibres  and  the  effect  of  these  small  quantities  of  un¬ 
small  substances  of  meat  and  vegetables,  wholesome  matter ;  and  whenever,  in  that 

mixing  them  well,  and  blending  the  whole  way,  an  enemy  to  the  constitution  finds 

together  before  they  are  swallowed ;  and  its  way  into  the  stomach,  a  friend  should 

it  is  particularly  urged  upon  all  to  take  be  immediately  sent  after  it,  which  would 

plenty  of  time  to  their  meals,  and  never  prevent  its  mischievous  effects,  and  expel 

eat  in  haste.  If  you  conform  to  this  short  it  altogether;  no  better  friend  can  be 

and  simple,  but  comprehensive  advice,  found  nor  one  which  will  perform  the  task 

and  find  that  there  are  various  things  with  greater  certainty,  than  NORTON’S 

which  others  eat  and  drink  with  pleasure  CAMOMILE  PILLS.  And  let  it  be 

and  without  inconvenience,  and  which  observed  that  the  longer  this  medicine  is 

would  be  pleasant  to  yourself  only  that  taken  the  less  it  will  be  wanted  ;  it  can 

they  disagree,  you  may  at  once  conclude  in  no  case  become  habitual,  as  its  entire 

that  the  fault  is  in  the  stomach,  that  it  action  is  to  give  energy  and  force  to  the 

does  not  possess  the  power  which  it  ought  stomach,  which  is  the  spring  of  life,  the 

to  do,  that  it  wants  assistance,  and  the  source  from  which  the  whole  frame  draws 

sooner  that  assistance  is  afforded  the  bet-  its  succour  and  support.  After  an  excess 

ter.  A  very  short  trial  of  this  medicine  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  upon  every 

will  best  prove  how  soon  it  will  put  the  occasion  of  the  general  health  being  at  all 

stomach  in  a  condition  to  perform  with  i  disturbed,  these  Fills  should  be  imme- 
t-ase  all  the  work,  which  nature  intended  ,  diately  taken,  as  they  will  stop  and 
for  it.  By  its  use  you  will  soon  be  able  !  eradicate  disease  at  its  commencement, 
to  enjoy,  in  moderation,  whatever  is  I  Indeed,  it  is  most  confidently  asserted, 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  unable  to  name  that  by  the  timely  use  of  this  medicine 

one  individual  article  of  food  which  dis-  only,  and  a  common  degree  of  caution, 

agrees  with  or  sits  unpleasantly  on  the  any  person  may  enjoy  all  the  comforts 

stomach.  Never  forget  that  a  small  meal  within  his  reach,  may  pass  through  life 

well  digested  affords  more  nourishment  without  an  illness,  and  with  the  certainty 

to  the  system  than  a  large  one,  even  of  of  attaining  a  healthy  OLD  AGE. 

the  same  food,  when  digested  imperfectly.  On  account  of  their  volatile  properties, 

Letthedishbeeverso delicious,eversoen-  they  must  be  kept  in  bottles;  and  if 
ticing  a  variety  offered,  the  bottle  ever  so  closely  corked,  their  qualities  are  neither 
enchanting,  never  forget  that  temperance  impaired  by  time  nor  injured  by  any 
tends  to  preserve  health,  and  that  health  change  of  climate  whatever.  Price  13Jd. 
is  the  soul  of  enjoyment.  But  should  an  and  2s.  9d.  each,  with  full  directions, 
impropriety  beatany  time,  oreversooften,  i  The  large  bottle  contains  the  quantity  of 
committed,by  which  the  stomach  becomes  I  three  small  ones,  or  Pills  equal  to  four- 
overloaded  or  disordered,  render  it  imme-  '  teen  ounces  of  Camomile  Flowers. 

Sold  by  nearly  all  retpeclable  Medicine  Vendort. 

Be  particular  to  ask  for  “XORTO.V8  PILLS/’  and  do  not 
be  persiiadcfl  to  purchase  an  imitation. 

A  » 


A  CLEAR  COMPLEXION!!!  ■ 

OODFREY’S 

EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

Is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beautify 
ing  and  Preserving  the  Skin,  and  giving  it  a  blooming  and 
charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  remove  Tan,  Sun¬ 
burn,  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  Balsamic  and  Healing  qualities 
render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &c., 
clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or  eruption;  and  by 
continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time,  the  skin  will  become 
and  continue  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  complexion  perfectly 
clear  and  beautiful. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  and 
Perfumers. 

For  Gout,  Rhenmatism  and  Rheumatic  Gout. 

SIMCO'S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  FILLS 

are  a  certain  and  safe  remedy.  They  restore  tranquillity  to  the  nerves,  give  tone  to 
the  stomach,  and  strength  to  the  'whole  system.  No  other  medicine  can  be  compared 
to  these  excellent  Pills,  as  they  prevent  the  disorder  from  attacking  the  stomach  or 
head,  and  have  restored  thousands  from  pain  and  misery  to  health  and  comfort. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  l|d.  or  2a.  9d.  per  box. 

IMFliVEMZA,  COUOHS,  AND  COliDS. 

SIMCO’S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED 

Is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  relief  of  persons  suffering  from 
Iniluenia;  the  first  two  doses  generally  arrest  the  progress  of  this  distressing  com¬ 
plaint,  and  a  little  perseverance  completely  removes  it.  Children’s  Coughs,  as  well 
as  recent  ones  in  Adults,  will  be  removed  by  a  few  doses  (frequently  by  the  first); 
and  Asthmatic  persons,  who  previously  had  not  been  able  to  lie  down  in  bed,  have 
received  the  utmost  benefit  from  the  use  of  SJMCO’S  ESSEI^’CE  OF  LINSEED. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  in  bottles  at  Is.  l|d.  and  2s.  9d.  each. 


XUM 


THB  Ota,Y  PRXZB  MSDAL 
FOR  CRQ^pUMES. 

pOMKORT,  ELEGANCE, 

W  -A-  ECONOMV,  til*  P«riil»n 

Stjle,  and  the  n«*t  Quality,  art  all 
ioaorad  by  niing 

THOMSON’S 

patent  grown  orinolines, 

worn  by  her  Uajoity,  tba  Empreta 
Euatnia,  and  tha  Ladlat  of  tha  principal  European 
Courta. 

Do  not  bo  deealTad  Into  pareliaalng  any  other  than 
THOMSONS  PATENT  cnOWN  CUINOLINES,  the 
Best.  Cheapeat,  and  only  Patentad.  All  hare  the 
Trada  Hark  on  them. 

SOLD  EVERTWIIERE. 


WANTED,  abnnt  the  midille  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  a  LAl'NDRT  MATRON,  Is  Ukt  cbirar  ofthe 
Puklli-  and  Priraw  Laandrv  of  a  Fenltraliary.  To  malalain 
dikrl  line  amona  the  women  while  at  work,  and  to  lake 
rharae  of  the  upper  dormitory  at  nlakt,  will  also  bo  l  arl  uf 
her  duly.  Mutt  bo  u  I’rotetianL  Salary  rront  Xtll  to  X3e.— 
Apply  to  tht  tee.  T.  Mooie,  6i,  OalurU-tIreet,  Lirerpool. 
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■  CEORGE  SMITH. 

TOWfcR  I^ONDON.r  .^.JI 

GLENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH, 

USED  IN  THB  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

Aid  pronounced  bjr  her  Mijcity'i  Liandress  to  bo 
THB  FINEST  STARCH  S II B  EVER  USED. 
BoM  by  all  Chondlen,  Oroeera,  At.  Ao. 
WOTHSftSPOON  A  CO.,  GLASGOW  and  LONDON. 


HALL.PTiAC  :  COLLEGIATE 

SCHOOL.  SfA  y.  nrar  Erilh,  Kent 
Mr.  C.  J.  AKMeSTRONU  renpreiftiUy  invitst  all  rarenia 
and  Guardians  M  ho  htve  youths  to  pul  to  srhonl  to  in«|>cct 
hU  Man«iun  of  6*  rooms,  and  arnunds  of  thirtt 'three  aertt, 
comprlonc  rrirket'Crounds,  flsh-pond.  ruukerv,  ehestnut* 

firove,  exten«ive  gardens,  and  trout  stream,  alTorfiinf  eseeU 
enl  and  safe  batiiing  for  the  pupils.  Mr.  Armstrong  puaran- 
tees  a  soMnd  eias'iral,  mathematical,  inilitery,  nautical,  or 
eomniercial  edueatmn  to  all  intrusted  to  his  care.  Trospe#' 
tusca,  ulth  view  of  IlalUplice,  in  reply  to  apphcsiiAMii. 
Omnibus  from  AbbeV'Wood  Station,  North  Kent  KsHway; 
also  from  the  Arsenal  Station,  Woolweh,  to  Hex  e». 


Lessons  in  willineuv  and 

DRESSMAKING  —  .SI,  for  Ten  ShilUnit,  and 
Sixpence  given  by  Miss  SMITH,  5,  rortland'tprraee, 
Portland'Stivet,  Commcreial-road  ExA,  K.  I'aper  I'attema 
giveo  to  Pupils.  Patterns  sent  by  addressing,  post  paid,  to 
UiSi  b  M 1 1'  II.  at  the  above  address. 

Mantles,  each  «•  . . It  stamps. 

Jackets, do .  ft  „ 

Fancy  Jackets,  do. . .  •*  II  ,« 

Sleeves,  dOe  ..  ..  ••  #•  «•  4  ,, 

Trimmed  Bodies  .  7  „ 

Patterns  for  Children  In  great  variety,  6  posta«e*stamps 
eaeh.  At  home  from  Eleven  to  Four  every  day,  except 
Saturday.  An  extra  stamp  for  all  patterns  sent  per  pesu 
Esubli*!^  l»tM. 

STOnPINO  OF  THK  SllUULDKUS 

has  been  cCTectnaBy  Ct*  R  B  D,  In  many  thousand  extee 
during  the  last  ten  vears,  by  HI  N  YON'8  PATF.NT  CHEST 
EX  PAN  OK  ft.  For  pxrticuUrs  Indose  p  stagewstamp  to 
Mr.  A.  BINYON,  4,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W. 

ROUND~SrfOULDKRS~STOOriNG 

H.YBiTft,  and  DRFOPMITIBS  are  prevented  and 
curb’d  hv  CHANOLBR’S  IMPROVED  CHEST  EX- 
PANDINO  braces.  They  strengUicn bthe  voice  and 
lungs,  relieve  Indigeitlon  and  pains  in  the  chest  and  back, 
and  arsiftthe  growth,  producing  a  perfect  symmetrical  figure, 
price  I  s.  Sd.xwftit,  BeroerS'Street,  Oaford'otreei,  W, 
lUiistrated  Psmobteis  f  trwardcfl  free.  Insnecijiyn  invited. 


TF  THIS  SHOULD  MEET  THE  EYE 

X  of  anyone  troubled  wKh  Wind  in  the  Stomaeh.  Indi¬ 
gestion,  or  Biliousness.  Uke  PACK  WOODCOCK'S  WIND 
PILLS.  Ten  years  of  luceess  have  proved  them  of  sterling 
merit— Ofall  kledldne  Vendors,  at  Is.  I M.;  or  free  bvpubtffir 
14  stamps,  from  PAGE  D.  WOO  ncock.  Chemist,  Lincoln. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  speedily 

improves  the  aspect  and  character  of  all  sores,  hums, 
nkers,  and  other  descriptions  of  inft  <med  wounds.  Rad  legs 
and  tho  most  loathsome,  slugms'i  ulcers  Improve  a'tcr  a  few 
carefiil  dressings.  In  fact  in  all  cases  where  the  skin  la 
broken,  the  patient  may  rely  upon  th.s  Ointment. 


TO  LA.OISS. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

MRARORM  RiQoiRRD.  fTTHE  TOor*  frsqQent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  pretiona  to 
a  to  Accouchement  would  prevent  many  of  the  dlitreielng  resnlta  to  often 


complained  of  after  eonflnement.  During  pregnancy,  tbe  support  derired  from 
ita  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief  seeming  a  more  fayourable  time,  irhlle, 
by  ita  uM  after  partarltion,  the  general  and  equal  prescure  afforded  securea  tba 
rastoration  of  shape,  and  the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovury. 

It  Is  recommtnded  by  the  firit  Accouchers  of  tbe  day  in  casee  of  prolapnu 
Ntsn,  droptf,  end  obttUp,  and.  whoa  fitted  with  air  i«da  for  umbilical  and 
Inguinal  hernia,  la  preference  to  steel  trusses. 

lUnatratOd  Catalogues  on  application  to  Kdward  or  Urs.  lIczuT,  12,  Sil 
CaTtndisli-strest,  Oxford-street. 


Messrs.  MECHI  &  BAZIN’S 

EST;  AELISHMEIVTS 

Are  replete  with  e  le.  ite  umI  wcll-aelected  auoittaeet  of  tuefhl  asd  elaKiBt 
ARTICLES  ADAPTED  FOR  PRESENTATION, 
ooxtieneo  or 

r>roii«in|C'  Oasos,  ’X't'd'eellinic’  r>i*oaisin|r  Baisrsi, 

Uediarel-mottated  Writing  Table  Seta,  Antiqna  Bronxet,  Papier  Mtebi  ProdectloiiA  Cheeebeerde  aed 
CbaeaoMn,  Card  Caeca,  Poetaica  Balancaa,  Pariaiaii  NorelUea  le  Urmellh 

'Worlc  Boscesi,  'Woi*lc  Bau^si, 

Seta  of  Sdaaera  In  Caeca,  Canlaca  and  Reticule  Base,  the  New  Denble-SmclIInc-botUea,  Gold  and  SUrar 
Thimblaa,  Etai  Caaee,  Caeca  of  Scent  Bottlee,  Ac.  Ao. 

Despatch  Boxes,  Portable  Wrltinar  and  Dressing  Cases, 

Bruch  Caaea,  Conriar  Baga,  Plcole  Caaaa,  Wicker  Luncheon  Baaketa,  Sporting  Kniraa,  Wine  and 
Spirit  Klaaka,  Ac. 

'I'he  B4|oii  Pliotoigraplkfi, 

Of  2,000  popular  Men  and  Women  of  the  Day,  la.  Od.  each.  Llat  of  Namaa  poet  free 

r>i*a,'\vin(g-Boom  A.il>uitis  l(>ir  ditto* 

To  contain  from  12  to  201  Portratta,  3a  6d.  to  SIO  10a 
Good  Steel  Sciaaora  (Fine  Print,  Cntting-ont,  and  Nall),  la  per  pair.  Beat  Steel  Penknlraa,  la.  aaeli. 
Finect  N^lea  la  per  100,  any  alie^  or  3d.  per  paper  of  26. 

Caialtfuti  port  fro*  on  applicalrtm. 

4,  LEADENHALL  ST.,  A  112,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON.  EsUbUshed  1827. 


WIDOWS’  CAPS,  SPRING  SILKS, 

BONNETS,  dtc.,  MAAWSAIM  MSAIAAMf 

•f  aTeiT  Deacription  and  Variety  £1  Ss.  6d,  for  12  yards,  wide  width. 

of  Style.  Patterns  sent  tree.  A.lso  ot 

MBS.  ClEATON,  PETER  ROBINSON'S 

Slilliiiei-,  UNLIMITED  STOCK  OF  SILEA 

(At  Reaara  Townend  A  Ca,  Hettera)  ■■ 

110,  OXFORD  STREET, 

™  OXFORO  STREET, 
0Z70RD  CUiCUS,  TV.  LONDON. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  1862. 

MESSRS.  T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  GO., 

Anticipating  a  great  influx  of  Visitors  and  Connoisaeura  to  this  great  Metropolia,  and 
flattering  thomselTes  that  their  usual  selection  of  Articles  of  Taste  and  Elegance  will 
suit  the  general  Public,  hare  succeeded  in  adding  to  their  already  extensive  Stock 

Numerous  Articles  made  from  Designs  specially 
prepared  for  the  International  Exhibition. 

In  inviting  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  to  an  inspection  thereof,  T.  A.  Simpson  &  Co. 
feel  eonfident  that  it  will  well  repay  those  who  may  honour  them  with  a  visit 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

GOLDSMITHS,  SILVERSMITHS,  JEWELLERS,  WATCH 
AND  CLOCK  MANUFACTURERS, 

DRESSING  CASE  MAKERS,  AND  FOREIGN  IMPORTERS, 

154,  Begent-street,  &  8,  Beak-street,  London, 

AND  RUE  DE  RIVOU,  PARIS. 


Londen ;  Printed  by  Jaa  Wade,  Brydges-itrcct,  Coveat  Gardts 


LimuTURE. — Tales,  Essays,  Biographies,  Reviews,  a-aJ 
Fiisbions.  lllustmteJ. 

The  Fashions  and  Needlewokk. — A  Coloured  Fashion 
Plate.  A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Baby’s  Em¬ 
broidered  Boot.  A  Shoot  of  Piittoms,  containing 
Designs  for  Useful  and  Ornamental  Needleworki 
&c.  An  Dlustration  of  tho  Fashionable  Train 
Cored  Jupon,  with  full-sized  diagrams  and  direo- 
tions  for  cutting  out  and  making  the  same. 


This  day  is  imblished,  and  will  lie  ronUnued  monthly, 
a  HhUUng  Edition,  as  well  os  a  HiTjmHng  Edition,  of  the 
K.nclishwoman's  Doxkstic  Magazine.  Sulwurlbers  will 
be  Kood  enuufth  to  Rive  their  booksellers  instructions  as 
to  which  edition  they  wish  to  receive  in  future. 

The  Hixpenny  BMition  remains  exactly  the  same  as 
before,  in  size,  contents,  and  price.  < 
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HAIR  RESTORED,  PRESERVED,  AND  BEAUTIFIED. 

This  elegant- jiud 

FUAGllANT  OIL  U  nnivrrfally  in 


A-  FUAGllANT  OIL  U  nnlvrrfall)r  in 
liigh  repute  for  iti  unperalleled  lueeeas 
durintc  tlie  lut  sixly  yean  In  promutliiK 
Iho  Growth,  roatorInR,  and  Beautifying 
the  Human  Hair.  It  preventa  Hair  from 
follInK  off  or  turning  prey,  atrcKthens 
weak  Hair,  rlcanaea  It  from  Sourf  und 
Uandriir,  and  makea  it 
BEAUTIFULLY  SOFT,  PUABLE,  &  GLOSSY, 
For  CHILDUEN  It  ia  especially  recommended,  as  formlnit  the  liaals  of  a  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  OF 
II A 1 1C,  while  iu  Introduction  into  the  Nursery  of  Koyalty,  and  the  numerous  Tcstlmonlala  oonatantly 
receired  of  Its  cfflcacy,  afford  the  best  and  surest  proof  of  its  merits. 

INTEBESTINO  FACT. 

Hie  following  singular  and  authentic  case  of  restoration  of  the  Human  Hair  la  worthy  of  obaenratlen, 
more  particularly  as  it  relates  to  an  article  of  higli  and  universal  repute  during  the  last  half  century. 
Mr.  A.  Hermann,  of  Queen-street,  Soho,  liad  been  quite  bald  for  some  time  past,  and  had  tried  rorious 
preparations  for  the  recovery  of  ills  hair,  lint  without  any  lienedclal  result.  He  was  then  Induced  to  try  tho 
effects  of  "  Rowlands'  Macassar  Oil;"  and,  after  daily  applying  it  for  about  two  months  ho,  much  to  Ids 
gratification,  had  Ills  hair  quite  restored,  and  now  poss<-saes  a  beautiful  bead  of  liair.  This  fact  speaks  too 
aCrougly  for  it^f  to  require  comment— ffc/fs  It'frtf|r  Mttunger. 

Price  Ua  Ud.,  7a,  10s.  6d.  (equal  to  four  small),  and  21a  per  bottle. 

SOLD  AT  20,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LON’DON,  AND  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMEIIS, 

Aek  for  “ROWLANDS’  MACASBAR  On..” 

OLD  ART  OF  TATTINO.— 

Brauilful  l*attcrn».  No.  I.  Insertioni  ami  RriitinKs 
(Sod  Rdition).  No.  1,  CouvrrtlTfi.  Hold  at  all  Berlin  lloui*  a 
And  Kanry  Koi  »rir»i  or  ritb^r  fire  fur  IS  siampa.— 
AUdrru,  O.  A.  '  faunton,  Somrriet. 


Lessons  in  millinery  and 

DKRSHMAKINQ  —  Sla  for  Ten  Shillinga  and 
SiA|.pnre ..  firm  hy  Mih  SMITH,  5.  Fonland.terrarr, 
Portland'Rtreei,  ('ommerrialwroad  Ra«t,  K.  I’aper  I’altema 
civen  to  Pupils.  Patterns  seM  by  addrcMinf,  post  itaid,  to 
Hisa  8  M 1 1  H.  at  the  above  addresa. 

MaiiUei,  each . .  ••  Itilanipta 

Jackets, do,  ..  ,,  ••  ,,  ,,  6  ,, 

PaneyJackfliado.ee  . It  .. 

Sleeves,  (in.  ,•  •«  «,  4 

Trimint-tl  Bodies  .  7 

PaUems  for  ('hlldren  In  arrac  variety,  S  postage-stamps 
each.  At  home  from  Kloen  to  Pour  every  day,  eaceftt 
Saturday.  An  catra  stamp  for  ail  itatlcms  scot  iH-r  itoai. 
Kstabllnhcd 


i^Praef^ 

Importing  it  not  covered  with 
powdered  colour  prevents  the 
Chinese  passing  oS  low-priced 
brown  Autumn  leaves ;  hence  this 
Tea  is  the 

PUREST,  CHEAPEST,  AND  BEST. 

SOLD  IN  PACKETS  BY  AGENTS  IN  EVERY  TOWN. 


SILKS,  SHAWLS,  MANTLES,  JACKETS,  &c. 

GRANT  &  GASK 

Have  rccoircd  an  Extensive  Colleolion  of  NOVELTIES  for  tho  Season  in  SILKS, 
MANTLES  and  JACKETS,  Shauis,  Made  Skirts,  Fancy  Dress  Fabrics,  &o.  Amongst 
Uiem  are  very  cheap  lots  of  French  Fancy  Silk  Robes  and  Silks  by  the  yard,  quite  now 
in  style,  and  very  moderate  in  price.  A  lot  of  French  Foulard  Silks,  from  2Is.  to  iiSs.  Gd. 
tLo  Full  Dress  of  U  yards  (extra  wide),  best  quality,  and  warranted  to  wear. 

Patterns  forwarded  free  on  ap^dkation. 

GRANT  and  GASK  invito  an  inspection  of  the  various  articles  exhibited  by  them 
at  the  International  Exhibition,  which  have  obtained  rriso  Medals  from  her  Migesty’s 
Commissioners,  and  which  may  be  also  soen  at  their  Establishment,  comprising  SILKS, 
SHAWLS,  Superb  Mantles,  Loco  Goods,  Seamless  Gloves,  and  superior  Table  Linen. 

LADIES’  NEW  YACHTING  &  SEA-SIDE  JACKETS,  from  21s., 

With  Complete  Suits  to  Match. 

Tho  residue  of  the  SUMMER  STOCK  is  being  sold  at  Greatly  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  Special  Department  for  Oeneral  Mourning. 


58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford-street ;  3, 4,  &  5,  Wells-street,  London. 
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Tiik  three  old  churches  of  Teduesa  were  claugiog  forth  a  late  hour  of  the 
night  when  Constance,  Christopher,  and  Merry  legs  came  within  sight  of  the 
town. 

Now,  to  look  down  upon  Todness  from  where  they  stood — namely,  the  cliff 
flanking  it  on  the  east — is,  under  any  asjKJct,  to  look  upon  as  fair  a  picture  as  can 
j  be  found  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  Borrockshire  coast ;  but  on  this  brilliant 

<  winter’s  night,  when  the  moonlight  came  dazzling  down  upon  the  snow-covered 

.  cliffs  that  rose  on  each  side  of  the  town;  on  the  snow-covered  meadows  which 
j  went  sloping  up  behind  the  town ;  on  the  foam-bordered  sea,  that  roared  and 

I  sucked  the  beach  in  front  of  the  town  ;  and  on  the  town  itself,  blinking  with  its 

I  Saturday  night  lights,  and  all  wet  and  glistening  under  a  thaw ;  on  this  same  winter’s 

night,  I  say,  it  was  a  sight  well  worth  such  a  journey  as  our  friends  qu  the  east 
cliff  had  had  to  behold.  Not  that  the  town  itself,  be  it  understcod,  could  lay  claim 
to  more  beauty  or  stateliness  than  the  most  weather-beaten  of  tars  who  rolled  up 
and  down  its  narrow,  bustling  streets  from  morn  till  night,  with  hat-ribbons  and 
trowser- bottoms  fluttering  in  the  wind.  To  say  truth,  indeed,  Todness  partook 
more  of  the  aspect  of  these  worthies  than  aught  else  I  can  think  of.  Like  theirs, 
its  original  complexion  had  long  ago  been  blotted  out  by  the  sun  and  wind  and 
sea  passions;  like  them,  too,  it  seemed  to  have  strange  ideas  of  proportions, 
squeezing  itself  in  where  it  should  bo  wide,  and  letting  itself  out  where  it  should 
be  narrowed  off.  Yet,  withal,  one  could  not  find  fault  with  the  old  place,  any 
mere  than  with  those  good-humoured  salt-water  veterans  whom  it  so  much 
resembled — not  only  in  its  rollicking  ungainliness  and  self-assertion,  but  also  in 
its  air  of  bale  maiitime  freshness. 

A  regular  beehive  of  industry  was  Todness,  from  garret  to  basement ;  and, 
though  it  did  all  the  work  of  its  fashionable  neighbour,  St.  Clement’s-on-Sea,  it 
cared  little  about  entertaining  visitors  itself.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  visitor  at 
St.  Clement’s  would,  for  a  change,  come  lounging  and  sight-seeking  up  the  narrow, 
j  crowded  High-street  of  the  old  town ;  but  from  being  suddenly  penned-in  by  a 
drove  of  sheep,  or  nearly  knocked  down  by  seme  pale  young  man  rushing  from 
No.  30,  VoL.  V.  M 
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his  otiice  to  a  cookshop,  ho  soon  became  awaro  that  Iiis  roam  would  be  ioRnitclj 
more  desirable  than  his  company,  and  so,  before  the  pile  young  man  had  time  to 
desiwtch  hia  hasty  dinner,  cram  the  remains  of  his  roll  into  his  pocket,  and  come 
rushing  back,  ho  (the  visitor)  would  be  glad  to  make  his  escape  round  Herring- 
coiner,  and  return  to  St.  Clement’s  by  the  beach,  encountering,  perhaps,  in  his 
way  an  individual  still  less  fortunate  than  the  pale  young  roan  of  the  High-street, 
liastily  discussing  a  coarse,  home-made  sandwich  behind  a  rock,  while  imagined  by 
hia  fellow-clerks  to  be  dining  sumptuonsly  at  the  “  Flying  Fish.” 

Hard  work,  poverty,  and  contentment  went  hand  in  hand  at  Todnoss,  just  iis 
indolence,  plenty,  and  a  feeling  very  opposite  to  contentment,  went  hand  in  hand 
at  St.  Clement’s.  You  could  boar  the  banging  and  clamour  of  the  town  far  away 
along  the  cliiTs,  above  the  roar  of  the  sea;  and  whether  it  might  be  the  effects  of 
the  strong  fresh  air,  or  the  general  example  of  industry,  I  cannot  say,  but  no 
sooner  had  you  set  foot  in  the  place  than  you  felt  a  longing— an  almost  over- 
wlielming  necessity — to  be  plunging  as  deeply  and  zealously  into  the  special 
business  of  your  life  as  seemed  to  bo  that  little  town  with  regard  to  its  own. 

“  If  I’m  not  mistaken,”  said  Christopher,  as  they  dtscended  the  hill,  “  AVoaver’s 
Cottages  are  somewhere  in  the  fishing-place  down  there.  Herring  corner.  I  had 
a  seafaring  friend  lodging  there  once,  at  number  two,  some  cottages.  You've 
heard  me  speak  of  Alick  Rilej' — shame-faced  Alick  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Constance,  smiling ;  “  the  shy  young  man  who  gave  your  cousin 
Ma*lgio  a  Chinese  work-box.” 

“  Yes.  Poor  Alick !”  answered  Kit ;  “  he  was  desperately  in  love  with  Madgie 
in  those  days ;  but  why  ho  thought  it  necessary  to  break  with  me  in  consequence 
I  can’t  understand.” 

“  Then  you  were  not  friends  when  you  lived  at  To<lness  ?” 

“  Oh,  no.  If  Alick  saw  me  coming  up  the  street  when  he  was  coming  down, 
he  would  be  sure  to  find  something  rem.irkable  the  matter  with  the  sky  or  his 
boots,  which  would  engross  his  whole  attention  till  I  had  passed.  But  look — 
AVeaver’s  Cottages.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Constance  under  her  breath,  “  this  is  the  place.” 

“  And  here’s  number  two  1”  exclaimed  Kit ;  “  and  it’s  Alick’s  old  quarters,  sure 
enough !  1  w'onder  if  he’s  here  ?” 

They  stoppe<l  before  one  of  a  row  of  trim,  small  cottages,  faced  with  rough 
stones,  that  glistened  darkly  as  the  snow  rolled  off  and  fell  in  heaps  upon  the  little 
gardens,  decorated  with  oyster- shells. 

Christopher  lifted  the  knocker  of  the  green  door  and  knocketl  smartly,  that  ho 
might  be  heard  above  the  noisy  children  of  Alick’s  landlady.  A  man's  voice  was 
heard  within  hushing  the  children,  a  man’s  step  across  the  room,  and  presently  the 
door  was  openeil. 

“  Why,  it  I*  Alick  1”  cried  Christopher,  holding  out  his  hand.  Alick  did  not 
take  it  immediaUdy,  but  stood  holding  the  door  as  though  half  inclined  to  shut  it 
in  his  visitors’  facts. 

Kit’s  seafaring  friend  was  a  hale  young  fellow  of  about  thirty,  full  six  feet 
high,  and  so  handsome  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  constant  embarrassment.  Ho  had 
beautiful  brown  eyes,  with  long  lashes,  which  drooped  the  instant  they  met 
another  eye  like  a  liashful  girl’s ;  a  forehead  placid  and  lofty,  crowned  with  curl 
upon  curl  of  brown  wavy  hair ;  a  nose  perfectly  straight,  and  a  mouth  rather  wide 
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in  dimensions,  lie  was  attiro<l  in  a  pair  of  nautical  trowsers  and  a  blue  flannel 
shirt,  and  wore  a  brown  Ikandkcrchiof  about  his  neck,  tied  with  poetical  negligence. 

iVfter  remaining  a  minute  in  hceitation  ns  to  wimt  he  should  do,  “shame-faced 
Alick,”  as  his  shipmates  called  him,  shyly  thrust  out  liis  great  fist,  with  a  grin 
which  sent  his  cheeks  rolling  u]>  in  two  round  red  balls  close  to  his  eyes. 

“  Hullo,  Chrisipher !  how  d’ye  do?  <iiiite  a  stranger.” 

“  Well,  Alick,  how  are  you  ?  So  you’ve  got  a  lodger  hero  ?” 

“  No,”  said  Alick,  backii  g  into  the  room,  “  no  one’s  hero.  Walk  in,  Chrisi¬ 
pher — walk  in." 

“  Well — but,  Alick,  this  young  lady  had  to  meet  some  one  here — Mr.  Chorley. 
Don’t  you  know  anything  about  it?” 

“Oh!”  said  Alick,  looking  sheepishly  at  Constance — “oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Breeze 
knows  all  aboxit  it ;  she’ll  be  coming  back’ards  in  a  minute,  if  the  young  lady  ’u’d 
kindly  take  a  cheer.  Let  your  dog  come  in,  Chrisipher,  and  i’ll  shet  out  the 
cat.  ’Melia,  take  your  iiennywinkles  off  o’  that  cheer.  Wont  miss  come  alongside 
o’  the  fire,  Chrisii)her?’’ 

“  No,  thank  you,”  replied  Constance  from  her  place  by  the  door ;  “  I’m  quite 
warm  here.” 

And  Alick  seated  himself  bashfully  on  the  remotest  edge  of  the  chair  he  ha<l 
been  presenting  to  her,  and  he  and  Christopher  sat  on  either  side  of  the  fire  in 
silence  for  some  seconds,  while  a  group  of  children  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
surveying  the  three  alternately. 

“And  how  comes  it  you’re  left  alone  with  the  small  fry,  Alick?”  asked  Kit 
presently. 

Alick  cast  down  his  c)  c.^,  and  shambled  his  great  feet  about,  and  looketi  so 
rueful,  that  Kit  began  to  fancy  ho  must  be  behind-hand  with  his  rent — at  ore 
time  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  with  poor  Alick.  Ho  kept  glancing  shyly  at 
Kit,  as  if  longing  to  confide  in  him;  but  was  restrained  by  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Breeze’s  children.  Suddenly  he  looked  up,  and  said  experimentally — 

“  Will  ’Melia  go  and  put  her  little  .sisters  to  be<l,  and  take  them  pcnnywinkles 
along  of  her  to  play  with?” 

To  Alick’s  evident  surprise,  ’Melia  swept  the  periwinkles  into  her  pinafore, 
and  immediately  decampol  into  the  next  room,  where  there  was  a  light  burning — 
her  little  sisters  clinging  to  her  skirts. 

Alick  kept  his  eyes  doubtfully  on  the  door  for  a  minute,  then  cast  them  down 
again  and  sighed. 

“  Well,  Alick,  old  boy,  what  is  it  ?”  asked  Kit. 

Alick  glanced  shyly  at  Constance,  then  at  Kit,  and  then  again  at  his  feet,  and 
said,  in  a  low  voice — 

“  I’ve  had  a  bit  o’ trouble  since  I  see  you  lest,  Clnisiplicr,  1  have.” 

“  What  kind  of  trouble,  Alick  ?” 

Alick  scratched  his  head,  and  seemed  at  a  loss  for  .an  answer,  thin  said — 

“  Do  you  remember  when  the  ‘  Kitty  Fisher’  hay  at  anchor  here  for  Chay-nee, 
Chrisipher  ?  I  was  all  rigge<l  out,  and  1  was  ordered  on  deck  as  it  might  be  o’ 
the  Saturday;  and  as  it  might  lx;  o’ the  Friday,  she — Mrs.  Breeze— asked  me  to 
take  tea  along  of  a  few  friends  of  hern  frtm  the  country ;  and  you  see,  Chrisipher, 
as  she  was  a-goiu’  to  let  my  rent  bide  over  the  voyage,  T  couldn’t  do  other  than 
take  the  invitation  kindly ;  and  as  it  might  be  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  I 
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come  down-stairs  and  found  ’em  all  oonaembled— Mrs.  II. 's  three  sisters  and  their 
little  gals,  and  the  Methodee  parson  from  over  the  hill.” 

Alick  gasped  as  though  the  recollection  of  the  picture  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  then  went  on. 

“  Well  ?”  said  Christopher. 

“  I’m  a-comin’  to  it,”  sai'l  Alick,  narrowly  watching  the  door  by  which  he 
expected  Mrs.  Breeze  to  enter.  “  Ciirisiiiher,  I’tl  eat  a  crab  and  a  plate  o’  prawns, 
without  ever  noticing  anyI)Oily,  or  takin’  my  eyes  off  o’  ray  victuals,  when  tbe 
Methodee  parson  touched  me  on  the  arm,  and  piiited,  in  a  solemn  sort  o’ way,  at 
the  ladies;  and  1  looked  up  and  see  as  they  hadn’t  touched  their  teas,  and  ’.ul  got 
their  handkerchers  up  to  their  eyes,  anrl  Mrs.  Breeze  was  a-layiu’  back  in  her 
cheer  stiff  as  a  poker,  and  'Melia  holdin’  the  smcllin’-bottle  ;  and,  Chrisipher,  if 
I  never  lay  hold  of  a  rope  again,  I  knew  no  more  o’  what  was  up  nor  the  blessed 
baby  that  was  a-ho!lerin’  in  the  clothes-basket.  1  looked  to  the  minister  to  see 
if  ho  did,  and  he  looked  back  at  me  as  if  1  was  a  sarpent,  and  he  leant  for’ard  on 
hU  hands,  and  says  to  me — ‘  Friend,’  ha  says,  ‘  it’s  now  goin’  on  for  two  year  that 
3’our  bin  a-risin’  expectations  in  a  lone  wider’s  bosom,  and  a-tam{ierin’  with  the 
most  blessed  o’  the  human  feelin’s,  and  as  pertecter  of  the  lone  wider  ar.d  the 
orphan,’  he  says,  ‘  I  feel  it  my  dooty  to  interfere ;  and  I  have  come  to-day,  and 
these  her  nearest  and  dearest  is  come  to-day,  forty  mile  to  insist  upon  knowiu’ 
your  intentions  afore  you  set  foot  on  this  yer  voyage.’  ” 

“  And  what  did  you  say  ?”  asked  Kit,  as  poor  Alick  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  face. 

“What  should  you ’a’ said,  Chrisipher?  Rent  back’ard  and  all,  you  know, 
and  five  ag'in’  one  I  A  shrimp  might  ’a’  knocked  me  down  with  its  tail.  1  don’t 
scarcely  know  what  I  did  say,  Chrisipher,  I  was  so  took  aback  ;  but  1  think  it 
was  something  about  givin’  me  the  voyage  to  consider  over  it.  Anyhow,  I  know 
I  got  safe  aboard  the  ‘  Kitty  Fisher,’  and  I  didn’t  think  I  should  ’a’  bin  back  here 
agin  in  a  hurry.” 

“  And  how  is  it  you  are  back,  Alick  ?” 

“  Chrisipher,  the  first  livin’  creeturs  I  see  when  I  set  my  foot  on  Ian’  was  her 
and  the  Methodee  parson,  and  they  fetched  me  on  here,  and  I’m  supposed  to  be 
considerin’  of  it  still ;  and  what’ll  bo  the  end  on  it  goodness  knows,  for  they 
keeps  their  eye  on  mo  wherever  I  turn.” 

“  Well,  Alick,”  said  Kit,  rising,  for  ho  thought  ho  heard  a  step  approaching, 
“  you  must  get  up  to  our  place  somehow,  old  boy,  and  we’ll  hold  a  consultation 
about  it.” 

Alick  rose  also,  his  shining  curls  almost  touching  the  smoky  ceiling. 

“  Is  all  the  fam’ly  well,  Chrisipher,  at  Iversham  ?”  he  inquired,  with  downcast 
eyes — “  Miss  Madgie,  and  alt  of  ’em  ?” 

“  Well,”  answered  Kit ;  “  yes,  I  believe  they  all  are,  except  that  Madgie’s 
been  fretting  herself  to  death,  nearly,  to  know  what’s  become  of  you.” 

“  Go  ’long,  Chrisipher  !”  said  Alick,  with  a  playful  slap  at  Kit,  and  blushing 
to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

“  And  where  is  Mrs.  Breeze  now  ?”  asked  Christopher.  Constance,  he  saw, 
was  getting  anxious. 

“  She  helps  at  the  laundry  of  the  ‘  Mansion  Hotel,’  up  at  St.  Clement’s;  and 
she’s  there  now,  or  doin’  her  shoppiu’,”  Alick  answered.  “  I  hope  she  wont  be 
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kecpiu’  inLis  a-waiting  long.  It  inay  bo  ibhe's  gone  over  tbo  lull  to  boo  the 
Meth - ” 

Hero  a  single,  diarp,'  loud  knock  at  the  door  aihrmcd  the  M’hereabauta  of  Mrs. 
llrcczc  so  unniistakably,  that  Alick  jumped  again.  After  casting  a  frightened 
look  round,  and  drawing  the  back  of  hia  hand  across  his  mouth,  as  if  to  wipe  off 
every  vestige  of  what  he  had  been  saying,  he  w'ent  and  opened  the  door. 

The  lady,  w'ho  entered  with  clogs  and  umbrella  in  one  hand,  and  loaded 
market-basket  in  the  other,  was  of  so  diminutive  a  stature  as  to  make  the  idea  cf 
the  great  Alick’s  awe  of  her  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 

“  Is  the  young  lady  come  ?”  demanded  Mrs.  Ilreezo,  looking  sternly  in  Alick’s 
shy  eyes. 

“  Uh !  good  evenin’,  miss.  I  hope  I  haven’t  kept  you  waitin’.  Be  so  good  as 
to  come  this  way.” 

She  gave  into  Alick’s  charge  her  umbrella  and  basket,  and  said,  as  she  eaw  Kit 
rise — 

“  Keep  your  seat,  sir.  Alick  knows  hia  friends  is  all  aUke  welcome  to  my  fire¬ 
side,  though  he  doesn’t  make  it  optional  to  me  whether  I’ll  have  ’em  or  not.  Pruij 
keep  your  seat.  This  way,  miss,  if  you  please.” 

Constance  rose  and  followed  her  conductress,  who,  on  account  of  her  annoyance 
at  having  to  go  out  again  at  so  late  an  hour,  or  at  Alick's  liberties  with  her  fire¬ 
side,  w'as  grim  and  taciturn.  Christopher,  from  curiosity,  or  perhaps  a  better 
motive,  very  soon  followed  them  at  some  little  distance,  leaving  Alick  to  gria  and 
blush  over  what  he  had  heard  concerning  the  landlord’s  pretty  daughter,  and  to 
regale  himself  with  peeps  into  the  widow’s  basket  at  to-morrow’s  fare. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

With  weary  feet,  and  with  a  sickening  dread  at  heart,  Constance  toiled  after 
her  guide.  Street  after  street,  court  after  court,  was  entered  and  left  behind, 
until  at  last  she  found  they  liad  altogether  quitted  the  old  town,  and  were  walking 
on  the  magnificent  esplanade  of  St.  Clement’s,  and  her  courage  sank  still  more  at 
the  sight  of  the  apparently  endless  line  of  cold,  stately  houses  to  bo  passed  ere  they 
could  come  upon  any  roof  humble  enough  to  liarbour  Daniel  Chorley. 

The  cold  was  intense.  The  snow,  which  at  Todness  could  not  keep  its  place  on 
the  comfortable,  warm  old  houses,  here  clothed  the  broad,  desolate  i)arado  from 
end  to  end,  clung  to  the  stone-work  of  the  tall  mansions,  and  lay  even  on  the 
beach,  mingling  with  the  foam  of  the  in-coming  tide,  and  making  the  expanse  of 
surging  waters  more  intensely  black. 

Constance  was  just  wrapping  her  little  black  cloak  more  closely  round  her,  and 
trying  not  to  see  the  distance  she  thought  she  had  to  go,  when  her  guide  stopped. 

“  Now,  miss,  this  is  the  house.” 

Constance  put  up  her  veil  and  looked  at  it.  It  stood  apart  from  the  straight 
line,  a  little  back — a  solid,  square  house,  the  oldest  in  St.  Clement’s.  A  lawn 
sloped  from  the  ground- windows  to  the  low  stone  wall  outside  of  which  they  stood. 
The  roof  formed  a  terrace  commanding  all  the  splendid  sweep  of  country  behind, 
and  sea  before.  A  tall  tree,  draped  in  snow,  stood  making  ghostly  motions  on 
each  side  of  the  square  portico.  From  the  three  centre  windows,  and  from  the 
glass  over  the  doer,  a  brilliant  light  was  etreamir  g. 
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Just  these  poiuts  Constance  noticed  in  the  confused  glance  she  turned  upon 
the  house,  then  hastily  laid  her  hand  upon  the  woman’s  arm  as  she  raised  it 
towards  the  bell,  saying,  in  a  trembling  voice,  more  to  herself  than  to  her  guide — 

“  This  is  wrong.  It  is  not  here.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  here!" 

Mrs.  Breezj  pulled  the  bell,  and  then  turned  iin<l  stare  I  at  her  leisurely  from 
head  to  foot.  Cunstaucu  bit  her  lip,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  strange  flutter 
that  had  come  over  her,  to  prepare  herself  to  take,  calmly  and  without  surprise, 
whatever  might  come  next,  and  to  convince  herself  it  was  all  a  mistake. 

The  do  ir  was  opened  quickly  ;  and  an  elderly  woman,  with  a  key  in  her  hand, 
cautiously  descended  the  slippery  ste{)s.  Constance  looked  at  her  wistfully,  in  the 
hope  of  Hading  in  her  some  index  to  this  fresh  page  of  strange  events.  All  at  once, 
as  the  wouua  came  down  slowly,  step  by  step,  it  Hashed  across  Constance  that  she 
had  seen  her  before — when  or  where  she  had  not  the  faintest  remembrance ;  it 
seemed  to  her  it  must  have  been  in  a  dream. 

The  gate  was  unlocked,  Mrs.  Breeze  had  gone,  and  Constance  was  following 
the  woman  up  the  steps,  still  wondering  where  it  was  she  had  seen  her,  when  she 
suddenly  turueil  round,  and  Constance  drew  back  a  step,  for  there,  in  the  vivid 
light  of  the  dot)r-lamp,  was  the  very  face  which  'Duke  was  constantly  dcsciibing 
to  her  as  haunting  his  dreams,  together  with  little  Armstrong’s.  There  was 
the  dark,  smoky-looking  complexion ;  the  long  eye,  with  its  subdued  cunning ; 
there  were  the  braids  of  dead  black  hair  over  the  tiny  line  of  forehead,  the  flat 
nose,  thick  lips,  the  little  coins  of  blackened  gold  in  the  cars ;  every  feature, 
indeed,  of  this  strange  woman  had  been  described  to  her  during  those  brief,  tearful 
interviews  with  'Duke  in  the  great  empty  school-room  at  Flantagenet  House. 

“  Come !  master  expects  you." 

These  words,  spoken  in  a  soft,  winning  voice,  recalled  Constance’s  thoughts 
from  the  superstitious,  dreamy  world,  whither  the  sight  of  this  face  had  sent  them, 
to  the  actual  world,  the  realities  of  which  at  this  moment  were  scarcely  less  strange 
to  her. 

She  followed  the  dork  woman  up-stoirs,  passing  handsome  windows  through 
which  the  moonlight  entered  like  many-coloured  fluids — passed  them  without 
wonder,  without  interest,  for  her  head  was  giddy  with  the  sudden  change  from 
cold  to  heat,  and  the  only  feeling  she  had  was  a  longing  for  the  mistake  to  be  over 
— a  longing  to  be  out  in  the  cold  again,  searching  fur  the  humble  place  where  he 
lay  in  sickness  and  in  trouble. 

Suddenly  a  door  was  opened  before  her.  The  warm  air  and  bright  light  of  a 
drawing-room  fell  upon  her  face.  She  was  shrinking  back,  when  her  eyes  discerned 
a  form  which  held  her  on  the  threshold. 

It  was  her  fattier ! 

Mr.  Chorley  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  lie  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair 
before  the  fire,  and  had  not  heard  or  seen  her  enter,  for  the  dark  servant  had 
opened  the  door  noiselessly,  and  glided  down-stairs  again  without  announcing  her. 

It  was  strange,  but  during  those  few  seconds  she  stood  watching  him  Con¬ 
stance  felt  all  her  bewilderment  and  dizziness  vanish,  and  her  brain  seemed  to 
grow  suddenly  calm  and  keen,  so  that  she  could  hold  every  emotion  in  control 
whilst  she  looked  and  judged. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  fresh  and  gentlemanly  toilette  was 
looked  upon  by  Mr.  Daniel  Chorley  as  being  one  of  the  great  necessities  of  life 
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aud  that,  even  under  inoBj  advereo  circumstances,  lie  mana^'ed  to  maintain  so 
respectable  an  apiiearance  as  to  ^'ain  for  himself  the  appellation  of  “  the  old 
gentleman.”  Now,  therefore,  there  could  bo  no  striking  coutrivst  in  that  resi)ect ; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that,  instead  of  there  being  the  least  touch  of  seediness,” 
or  fulling-off  of  any  kind  in  his  outward  man,  “  the  old  geuileinau”  appeared 
in  the  very  flower  of  health  aud  prosperity.  He  ha  I  never  looked  so  hale,  so 
fresh  and  jovial,  as  that  evening  when  his  daughter,  in  answer  to  the  voice  of 
trouble  he  had  sent  out  to  her,  gave  up  every  resolve  she  had  worked  so  hard 
to  keep,  and  came,  half  broken-hearted  with  remorse,  to  his  aid. 

He  looked  up,  all  unaware  of  the  jxile  free  by  the  door,  looked  impatiently 
towards  that  door,  and  encountered  suddenly  his  chdd’s  eyes.  For  an  instant 
he  was  held  mute  aud  moveless  by  their  gaze,  so  severe  was  it,  so  inexin-eesibly 
mournful,  yet,  withal,  so  loving. 

Wliat  did  she  mean  by  that  look?  How  dared  she  look  like  that?  He 
grew  a  shade  poler,  and,  trusting  to  woik  ujxon  that  love  he  saw  flickering  out 
like  a  light  through  the  sternness  of  the  face,  he  held  out  his  arms. 

“  Constance,  dear  child,  is  it  you  ?” 

Two  spirits  were  at  war  wilhiu  her,  aud  he  saw  it.  He  knew  that  one  voice 
crie«l,  ‘‘He  has  deceive!  me!  He  has  acted  a  lie  in  order  to  get  me  here  to 
dazzle  and  overpower  me,  and  make  me  give  him  up."  While  another  still  more 
impetuously  cried,  “  Let  mo  go !  It  is  my  father  holding  his  arms  out  to  me, 
after  all  I  have  done  against  him — my  father,  whom  I  have  not  seen  f..ir  years  1” 

Silent,  aud  with  a  mask  of  love,  he  watched  the  conflxt  on  her  face,  waiting 
to  rule  his  actions  acc.;rding  to  the  victory. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait. 

“ Father  1  father!  father!” 

She  was  down  on  the  rug  at  his  feet,  sobbing  out  the  name  uuuttcrcd  for  years, 
clasping  his  knees  with  the  vehemence  of  that  little  twu-year-old  child  who  used 
to  cling  to  him  with  such  wearying  tenacity.  He  remembered  now  how  he  could 
never  take  to  the  plain  little  thing,  and  how  at  times  Lc  was  half  frigh^ned  of  the 
heart  beating  under  the  baby  pinafore  with  such  strength  of  love,  such  jiassionate 
remorse  for  every  little  error  it  committed ;  for  it  came  across  him,  dUagieeably 
enough  no  doubt,  “  What  will  this  baby,  with  htr  strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
think,  when  she  comes  to  know  the  world — when  she  comes  to  know  me?”  Thus 
he  had  often  chid  her  harshly  when  she  sbowc  1  what  he  called  an  exaggerated 
sorrow  for  a  fault.  It  seemed  at  times  to  Daniel  Chor’.cy  that  Cod  had  sent  him 
this  child  to  fill  a  certain  deficiency  in  his  being — to  supply  a  certain  faculty  which 
he  considered  men  with  good  sense  and  caution  were  us  well,  certainly  more  comfort¬ 
able,  without — namely,  conscience.  'When  he  was  about  to  make  some  questionable 
business  transaction,  or  to  utter  some  commonplace  white  lie,  just  as  other  men 
asked  themselves,  “  Can  1  do  this  on  my  conscience?”  he,  scarcely  aware  that  he 
did  BO,  asked  himself,  “  Dare  1  do  it  if  she  saw  mo  V” 

Conscience  is  not  a  thing  much  loved,  we  rather  fear  it;  it  vexes,  exasperates 
us  with  its  “  still  small  voice.”  Aud  so  it  was  with  Daniel  Chorlcy,  as  he  looked 
upon  his  conscience,  hU  little  daughter  lying  there  at  his  feet,  sobbing  forth,  in  the 
fond  reiietition  of  that  word,  “Father!  father!”  all  the  jicnt-up  love  and  secret 
anguish  of  years.  He  looked  iqiou  her,  ai  d  he  feared  her  slill,  for  he  saw  she 
was  the  same. 
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Prcaently,  sontclLing — it  might  have  baen  the  sparkling  of  his  diamond  ring  in 
the  firelight — ^rccadlod  that  look,  which  had  so  annoyed  him,  to  her  face  again,  and 
she  rose  up  quickly.  Before  she  could  speak  ho  took  her  hand,  aud  said  excitedly — 

“  Constance,  I  have  not  called  you  back  to  poverty  aud  hard  work ;  I  am  rich. 
ITour  mother’s  nephew,  who  was  the  last  of  the  family,  you  know,  died  in  my  arms, 
and  has  left  me  everything.  You  shall  bo  a  lady,  Constance ;  you  shall  have 
everything  that  money  can  give  you ;  and  your  brother — ah,  my  boy,  my  clover 
little  ’Duke! — he  shall  be  a  great  mau.  AVho  knows,  Constance,  perha^e  ho  may 
be  a  baronet  one  of  these  days !  How  is  he  ?  Is  he  much  grown  ?  Is  he  stronger  ? 
Why  didn't  you  bring  him?  What’s  the  matter?  Good  God,  Constance  I  he 
isn’t  ill  ?  Speak,  girl,  speak  I” 

“No,  father,  nol”  she  said,  drawing  back;  “  ’Duke  is  well,  but - ” 

“  But  what?”  cried  Mr.  Chorley  impatiently. 

“  Father,  he  cannot  be  what  you  say !” 

“  AVhat  do  you  mean,  Constance?” 

“  I  mean,  father,  ’Duke  must  not  come  home.” 

Mr.  Chorley  took  a  turn  or  two  up  the  room  before  ho  could  quiet  himself 
sulticieutly  to  speak.  She  guessed  what  his  thoughts  were  as  he  did  so  too  plainly, 
and  the  tears  stole  silently  down  her  cheeks.  Meeting  him  half-way  across  the 
room,  she  laid  both  her  hands  on  his  arm,  aud  said — 

“  Oh,  why  did  you  bring  this  up  again  ?  why  did  you  make  me  speak  the 
words  that  it  breaiks  my  heart  to  say?  Y^ou  shouldn’t  have  deceived  me,  father! 
you  shouldn’t  have  deceived  me !  I  thought  you  had  been  very  poor  and  ill,  and  1 
could  not  stay  away  from  you  when  you  asked  me  to  come,  aa  if  it  were  to  help 
you  and  uurss  you.  Father,  you  are  rich  aud  well ;  you  do  not  want  us ;  let  us 
go  on  in  our  own  way ;  I  cannot  make  what  you  say  of  ’Duke,  but  I  will  try  and 
make  him  a  good  man.” 

There  was  a  look  of  incredulous  pity  as  well  os  anger  in  his  face  as  he  said — 

“  And  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  really  prefer  continuing  this  beggarly 
kind  of  life  to  living  here  with  every  luxury  ?” 

“  I  do,  father.” 

“  And  why,  pray  ?” 

It  was  a  foolish  question  to  have  asked  ;  he  felt  so  the  instant  it  quitted  his 
lips.  Ilis  colour  rose,  but  he  waited  for  her  answer  with  his  eyes  fixed  defiantly 
on  her  face.  She  returned  his  gaze  with  one  of  sorrowful  surprise. 

“  IFAy,  father?” 

“  Yes,  u'Ay  f"  he  cried,  stamping  his  foot  with  a  sudden  burst  of  rage.  “  Con¬ 
stance,  this  is  too  absurd !  Because  I  gave  you  my  confidence,  my - ” 

He  paused  a  second  at  seeing  the  peculiar  hysterical  smile  that  tiitted  over  her 
face. 

“  Gave  me,  father !  Did  you  f/ive  me  you*  confidence  that  night  ?” 

“  Because,”  he  went  on  as  if  he  had  not  heard  her,  “  because,  I  repeat,  you 
have  my  confidence,  do  you  think  you  are  no  longer  my  child  ?  Listen,  Constance. 
1  tell  you  plainly  there  has  been  enough  of  this ;  I  have  fully  made  up  my  mind 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  First,  I  want  ’Duke ;  I  can  give  him  now  chances  that  I 
have  longed  to  obtain  for  him  ever  since  his  birth.  I  want  you,  too.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  you  should  bo  trained  and  made  fit  to  preside  over  my  household,  and  you 
ought  to  be  proud  to  do  so ;  it  is  not  many  fathers  who  would  desire  to  keep  a 
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(laugLtcr  at  home  after  receiving  such  treatment  at  iicr  hau<l4  as  1  have  at  yours.  I 

But  more  thau  that,  Constance,  you  must  remember  that  one  in  my  position  has  | 

the  world  to  consider.  'As  things  were,  it  mattered  little  in  what  relations  wc 
stood  to  each  other ;  now  it  is  very  different.  Such  an  arrangement  as  you  are 
mad  enough  to  want  would  create  no  end  of  wonder  and  gossip,  and  prove  most 
damaging  to  my  prospects.  Come  now,  Constance,”  he  continued,  softening  his  ^ 

tone  a  little  as  he  saw  the  face  looking  whiter  and  more  rigid,  “  give  over  thinking 
and  acting  for  yourself — it  is  wearing  you  out,  my  poor  child ;  you  are  but  a  child,  \ 

and  it  is  unnatural  for  you  to  take  so  much  upon  you.  Think  of  the  life  you  | 

may  lead — think  of  the  pleasure  you  will  have  in  watching  'Duke’s  progress  | 

— think  of  the  attention  you  will  attract  in  the  world  some  day  with  such  a  f 

fortune.”  | 

It  would,  I  am  aware,  have  been  the  finer  thing  for  Constance  Chorley,  as  a  ' 

heroine,  to  resist  such  an  appeal  as  this  with  scorn,  but  somehow  heroines  now* 
a-days  are  not  what  they  were.  In  the  good  old  times  a  young  lady  could  struggle  | 

for  her  life  with  a  gang  of  masked  ruHiaus  in  a  haunted  castle,  pass  the  rest  of  the  ! 

night  wandering  distractedly  in  the  forest,  exposed  to  the  terrors  of  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  and  yet  be  assured  that  when,  at  dawn  of  day,  her  knight-errant  should  | 

accidentally  come  across  her,  as  he  rode  to  the  hunt,  she  would  look  her  loveliest.  | 

Alas!  wliat  kind  of  spectacle  would  the  modern  heroine  present  after  such  a  ! 

string  of  adventures  ?  What  hair  I  what  eyes !  what  angles  of  crinoline !  not  to  ' 

mention  sore  throat  and  rheumatism !  And  even  as  the  appearance,  eo  in  these 
days  the  mind,  is  subject  to  be  impressed  and  ruled  by  circumstances ;  and  poor 
Constance,  wearied  out  with  her  long  and  toilsome  night-walk,  faint — for  she  had 
touched  no  food  since  noon — and  dizzy  with  wonder  at  the  good  fortune  which 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  her  father  by  magic,  Wiis,  at  this  moment,  in  no  vary 
heroic  frame  of  mind.  Fearful  of  erring  either  way,  she  listened  until  he  had 
ceased  speaking,  and  then  sat  some  seconds  in  bewildered  silence. 

She  sat  so  perfectly  still,  and  so  pallid-looking,  that  Mr.  Chorley,  to  assure 
himself  she  had  not  fainted,  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  said  gently — 

“  Constance  I” 

She  took  the  hand,  laid  her  ccld  cheek  upon  it,  and  said,  with  a  fresh  burst  of 
tears — 

“Oh,  father!  dear  father!  ycu  shouldn’t  talk  to  me  of  being  rich;  I  haven’t 
any  care  for  it,  indeed ;  that  would  never  blind  me  or  make  me  act  wrongly ;  but 
when  you  talk  of  ’Duke,  and  what  it  might  do  for  him,  I  don’t  know  how  to 
think,  or  what  to  do,  because  1  know  how  much  more  I  could  have  done  for  him 
if  I  had  had  money.  And  when  you  say  you  want  me,  father,  and  think  that  I 
could  do  for  you  now  in  this  grand  place  as  I  did  there  at  home — when  you  say 
this  1  feel  as  if  it  would  break  my  heart  to  keep  away ;  but  still,  father,  still  I  fear 
— I  fear.  It  seemed  so  plain  to  mo  when  1  did  this  that  I  ought  to  do  it — so 
terribly  plain.” 

“  Well,  Constance,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  sensibly  at  last ;  now,  perhaps, 
there  may  bo  some  chance  of  bringing  you  to  reason.  As  I  have  said  before,  you 
must  remember  that  there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for  mo  to  make  this  appeal 
to  you — in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  not  the  least — for  I  had  every  right  to  command 
you ;  but  wishing  to  avohl  the  ix)ssibility  of  any  recurrence  to  that  painful  subject 
in  the  future,  and  wishing,  as  I  always  do,  to  consider  your  feelings,  1  thought  it 
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beat  to  bring  you  here  thus,  and  come  to  a  right  underatauding  with  you  at  once. 
And  now  listen  to  me.” 

And  as  well  as  her  utter  weariness,  and  her  half-happy,  half-fearful  agitation 
would  let  her,  Constance  did  listen  while  he  talked  of  his  plana,  aud  gave  such 
particulars  as  he  thought  proper  of  the  ^irmstrong  inheritance.  The  only  thing 
of  all  he  said  that  she  clearly  understood  was,  that  he  intended  to  return  anony¬ 
mously,  or  under  the  name  of  couscieuce-moncy,  a  certain  sum  to  a  certain  office ; 
and,  hearing  that,  she  laid  her  hands  under  her  cloak,  palm  to  palm,  and  in  one 
long  aigh  all  her  soul  rose  in  prayer  to  God  for  his  blessing  on  the  deed. 

From  that  instant  she  felt  her  fate  was  scaled,  aud  she  sat  a  little  while,  calm 
and  still.  Mr.  Chorley  went  to  a  sideboard  to  get  her  a  little  wine,  and  when  he 
brought  it  ha  found  her  gazing  round  wildly,  with  her  hands  pressed  to  her  fore¬ 
head.  In  that  moment  a  sense  of  all  the  change  had  come  rushing  upon  her  brain 
so  overwhelmingly  that  she  felt  it  failing  her. 

“Is  it  true?  Am  I  at  home?  Is  it  all  true?”  she  murmured;  and  before 
Mr.  Chorley  could  extend  an  arm  to  save  her,  the  little  figure  fell  forward,  and 
lay,  in  ite  shabby  clothes,  cold  and  still  as  death,  on  his  rich  carpet,  aud  he  stood 
looking  at  it  sorely  bewildered,  for  he  did  not  like  to  call  the  serrauts. 
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PLAYERS  OF  THE  PAST. 

PAHT  II. — THE  GAIUHCK  KIIA. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  dramatic  history  continually  repeats  itself. 
The  following  couplets  might  have  been  written  by  a  satirist  of  the  year  18G2, 
apropos  of  the  recent  “sensational”  successes  at  the  priucijiiil  London  theatres: — 

“  ’Twere  folly  now  a  stately  pile  to  raise. 

To  build  a  playhouse,  while  yon  throw  down  p'ajs ; 

While  scenes,  machines,  and  empty  operas  reign, 

Aud  for  tlic  petKtl  you  the  pen  disdain." 

And  again : — 

"  Tlicir  treat  is  what  your  palates  relish  most— 

Charm,  song,  and  show,  a  murder  and  a  ghost !” 

And  yet  these  are  extracts  from  a  prologue  by  John  Dryden — the  same  iHJct  who 
manufactured  a  couplet  for  the  conclusion  of  an  epilogue  addressed  to  Charles  II., 
which,  for  absurd  sycophancy,  was  never  exceeded  by  the  complaisant  courtiers  of 
Louis  XI  V^ : — 

“  You,  sir '  (iu  the  Uny),  “  sueli  biessings  to  the  World  dispense. 

We  scarce  perceive  the  use  of  Providence  1" 

Notwithstanding  the  great  talents  of  Quin  aud  Macklin,  dramatic  genius  may 
be  said  to  have  languished  until  the  appearance  of  Garrick.  Small  of  stature, 
of  graceful  figure,  and  easy  aud  engaging  manners,  Garrick  seemed  formed  to 
phase,  lie  had  the  dark,  brilliant,  “  far-darting”  eye  of  that  later  man  of  genius, 
EJmund  Kean,  and  his  voice  was  distinct,  melodious,  and  commanding.  The 
expression  of  his  face  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  describe — it  so 
rippkd  with  the  thoughts  that  chased  each  other  through  his  brain.  This  pecu- 
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liaritjr,  so  observable  in  all  great  acton,  is  biogularly  marked  in  the  beat  existing 
portrait  of  Garrick,  nov  the  property  of  the  Garrick  Club.  From  the  play>bill 
issued  for  his  first  appearance  we  may  imagine  that  Goodman’s  Fields  was  not  a 
licensed  theatre,  for  we  find  the  performance  advertised  os  a  concert  of  instiU' 
mental  and  vocal  music.  We  give  a  portion  of  the  announcement : — 

“  October  lU.h,  1741. 

At  the  Theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields  this  day  will  be  performed,  a  Concert  of  Vocai  and 
Jnttrumental  Music,  divided  into  two  parts. 

Tickets  at  three,  two,  and  one  shilling. 

I’laces  for  the  Boxes  to  be  taken  at  the  Fleece  Tavern,  near  the  Theatre. 

N.B.  Between  the  two  Parts  of  the  Concert  will  be  presented  an  Historical  Play,  called  the 

LIFi:  AND  DEATH  OF 

KING  11 1  C  HARD  THE  THIRD. 

Containing  the  distresses  of  King  Henry  VI. 

The  artful  acquisition  of  the  Crown  by  King  Kichard. 

The  Murder  of  young  King  Edward  V.  and  his  Brother  in  the  Tower. 

The  Landing  of  the  Earl  of  Bichmond. 

And  the  Death  of  King  Kichard  in  the  memorable  Battle  of  Busworth  Field,  being  the  last 
that  was  fought  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;  with  many  other  true  Historical 
Passages. 

The  Part  of  King  Kichard  by  A  Gentleman  (who  never  appeared  on  any  stage).’’ 

On  the  extraordinary  success  of  Garrick  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate.  Quin 
did  not  endeavour  to  conceal  his  uneasiness  and  disgust.  He  declared  that,  “if 
the  young  fellow  was  right,  he  and  the  rest  of  the  players  had  been  all  wrong 
and  when  he  was  informed  that  Goodman’s  Fields  Theatre  was  crowded  every 
night,  he  ill-naturedly  said  that  “Garrick  vas  a  new  religion;  Whitfield  was 
followed  for  a  time,  but  they  (the  public)  would  all  come  to  church  again.”  'J'o 
which  young  David  replied  in  the  following  happy  lines : — 

“  Pope  Quio,  who  damns  all  churches  but  his  own, 

Complains  that  heresy  iaiects  the  town ; 

That  Whitfield — Garrick  has  misled  the  age. 

And  taints  the  sound  religion  of  the  stage. 

‘  Schism,’  he  cries,  ‘  has  turned  the  nation’s  Iraio, 

But  eyes  will  open,  and  to  church  again !’ 

Thou  great  infallible,  forbear  to  roar ; 

Thy  bulls  and  errors  are  rever’d  no  more. 

When  doctrines  meet  with  general  approbation. 

It  is  not  heresy— but  reformation  1” 

Garrick  was  the  first  reformer — the  Cromwell  of  the  stage,  as  Edmund  Kean 
was  the  Napoleon.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  one  of  these  extraordinary  men 
apart  from  the  other.  Both  were  of  small  st.ature,  of  inexhaustible  vivacity,  and 
possessed  of  a  genius  almost  beyond  their  own  control.  Both,  too,  appeared  at  a 
time  when  Tragedy  was  dying  of  inanition  ;  when  the  passions  had  been  measured 
off  by  the  prompter’s  tape  and  a  stage  carpenter’s  foot-rule,  and  declared  to  be 
exactly  of  such  a  height,  such  a  breadth,  such  a  weight,  and  such  a  colour.  Love 
was  expressed  by  certain  gestures,  certain  tricks  of  face,  and  a  sing-song  intona¬ 
tion.  Jealousy  was  expressed  by  certain  other  gestures,  certain  other  tricks  of 
face,  and  a  sing-song  intonation.  Revenge  was  expressed  by  different  gestures, 
different  tricks  of  face,  and  the  inevitable  sing-song  intonation — without  which,  it 
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was  snppf/sed,  kings,  queens,  warriors,  nobles,  maids  of  lionour,  and  the  nobility 
generally,  could  not  express  any  emotion  or  sentiment  whatever. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  when  the  custom  of  speaking  with  what  was  called 
a  musical  cadence  first  prevailed.  In  the  preface  to  the  “  Fairy  tiueen,"  1692, 
we  read — “  He  must  be  a  very  ignorant  player  who  knows  not  there  is  a  musical 
cadence  in  speaking,  and  that  a  man  may  as  well  sing  out  of  tune  as  speak  out 
of  tune.” 

Garrick’s  first  exercise  of  his  powers  of  mimicry  was  made  on  the  3rd  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1742,  when  he  essayed  Bayes,  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  “  Rehearsal.” 
He  had  seen  that  the  style  of  acting  then  in  vogue  was  forced,  unnatural,  and 
uCfected ;  and,  in  order  to  display  its  errors  in  the  strongest  light,  he  mimicked 
the  most  eminent  performers  of  the  time.  Delane,  who  was  considered  a  very  fine 
actor,  was  a  tall,  well-looking  man,  with  a  good  voice,  but  incapable  of  anything 
but  declamation.  Garrick  began  with  him.  He  walked  to  the  back  of  the 
stage,  and,  placing  his  left  arm  across  his  breast,  rested  his  right  elbow  upon  it, 
raised  a  finger  to  his  nose,  and,  advancing  with  a  stately  gait,  and  nodding  his 
head  portentously,  spoke  in  the  exact  tone  and  manner  of  Delane.  The  audience 
at  once  recognised  the  fidelity  of  the  imitation,  and  applauded  to  the  echo.  Hale, 
who  played  the  lovers  at  Covont  Garden,  was  a  fine,  handsome  fellow,  with  a 
melodious  voice.  Garrick  hit  him  to  the  life,  lie  chose  a  suitable  speech,  and, 
in  a  soft  and  plaintive  accent,  but  without  an  atom  of  real  feeling,  sighed  and 
sang — 

“How  strange  a  captive  am  I  grown  of  late  1’  ic. 

Ryan  had  a  croaking,  drawling  accent ;  and  the  house  rolled  with  laughter 
when  Garrick,  in  a  tremulous,  raven  voice,  growled — 

“Your  home  of  love  from  dangers  will  I  free.” 

Giffard  was  so  annoyed  at  Garrick’s  imitation  of  him,  that  he  sent  a  challenge, 
which  Garrick  accepted.  They  met,  and  the  young  mimic  was  wounded  in  the 
sword-arm.  He  never  imitated  Giffard  afterwards.  With  the  sensitiveness  and 
inconsistency  peculiar  to  wits  wh:so  humour  lies  in  exhibiting  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  Mr.  Garrick,  in  1758,  was  highly  indignant  with  Wilkinson  and  Henderson 
for  doing  the  same  thing  to  him  he  had  so  often  done  to  others. 

Garrick  drew  his  conception  of  King  Lear  from  the  life.  An  old  gentleman, 
who  lived  in  Leman-street,  Goodmau's-ficlds,  had  an  only  daughter,  about  three 
years  old,  of  whom  he  was  dotingly  fond.  One  day,  as  he  stood  at  an  open  window, 
dandling  and  caressing  the  child,  she  suddenly  sprang  from  his  arms,  and,  falling 
upon  the  stones  beneath,  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  old  man’s  mind  instantly 
deserted  him,  and  two  keepers  were  appointed  to  watch  over  him.  Garrick  went 
frequently  to  see  the  distracted  father,  who  passed  his  time  in  re-acting  the  terrible 
scene  that  had  deprived  him  of  his  reason.  He  would  go  to  the  window,  and 
there,  in  fancy,  fondle  the  child ;  then  woidd  appear  as  if  he  had  dropped  it,  and 
immediately  burst  into  the  mest  heart-picrcing  cries  and  lamentations ;  afterwards 
he  would  sit  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  one  object,  at  times  turning  his  eyes  slowly 
round,  as  if  to  implore  compassion.  On  this  poor  old  man’s  alienation  Garrick 
founded  his  ]>erformaiice  of  Lear  over  the  body  of  Cordelia. 

Sprauger  Barry — one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  elegant  actors  that  ever 
graced  our  stage — possessed  all  the  personal  .'idvantages  in  which  Garrick  was 
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deficient.  He  set  fashions  for  the  men,  and  was  so  great  u  favourite  with 
the  ladies,  that  women  of  (quality  used  to  order  their  chairs,  go  round  to  their 
tradesmen,  and  insist  upon  their  visiting  the  theatre  at  which  Barry  acted, 
under  pain  of  losing  their  patronage  and  recommendation.  A  man  of  the  highest 
talent,  Barry  liad  not  genius;  and,  although  he  several  times  ran  Garrick  very 
hard  in  public  favour,  yet  Garrick — who  was  more  envious  of  Barry  than  Barry 
was  of  him — always  managed  to  keep  the  public  on  his  side.  While  Garrick  was 
playing  Lear  at  one  house,  and  Barry  at  the  other,  the  wits  of  the  taverns,  fertile 
in  epigrams,  pronoun:ed  their  judgment,  and,  in  one  instance,  with  great  taste  and 
delicacy : — 

"  The  town  baa  found  out  did'erent  ways 
To  praise  the  different  Lears ; 

To  Barry  they  ^ive  loud  huzzas. 

To  Garrick  only  tears.” 

Another  ran — 

A  king — nay,  every  insh  o  king  — 

Such  Barry  doth  appear; 

But  Garrick’s  quite  a  different  thing. 

He’s  every  inch  King  I  Aar  !  " 

Theojihilus  Cibber,  after  quoting  the  first  of  the  above  epigrams,  adds — “  A 
pretty  conceit,  but  how  if  it  is  not  quite  true  if  for  ’tis  as  certain  that  Garrick 
has  had  other  applauses  beeides  tears  as  ’lis  true  Barry,  besides  loud  huzzas,  has 
never  failed  to  draw  tears  from  many  of  his  spectators.  Were  it  injurious  to  the 
author  of  this  epigram  /o  suppose  he  was  a  little  hurt  hy  Harry's  success,  tho’  it 
may  be  difficult  to  say  who  was  the  author,  yet  to  guess  who  was  hurt  most  by 
Barry’s  applause  cannot  be  a  very  hard  matter  to  guess : — 

"Critics  attend,  and  judge  the  rival  Lears, 

Whilst  each  commands  applause,  and  each  your  tears ; 

Then  own  this  truth — well  he  performs  his  part 
Who  touches  even  Garrick  to  the  heart  /” 

This  is,  i)crhaps,  the  neatest  method  of  saddling  an  ei>igram  upon  an  interested 
person  ever  resorted  to. 

When  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  acted  at  both  houses  for  thirteen  successive 
nights,  tho  Barry  versus  Garrick  controversy  rose  to  its  culminating  point. 
Barry’s  personal  attractions  stood  him  in  greater  stead  than  ever,  and  many  ex¬ 
cellent  judges  declared  that,  as  the  Mantuan  hero,  he  excelled  the  great  David. 

On  one  occasion  George  II. — no  friend  of  the  arts — was  induced  to  witness  the 
performance  of  Richard  111.,  in  which  the  great  little  David  played  the  hero.  His 
Majesty,  who  watched  the  play  with  great  attention,  betrayed  no  emotion  whatever 
at  its  various  incidents ;  but  when  the  young  prince  was  told  that  the  Mayor  of 
Iioudon  came  to  greet  him,”  the  king  roused  himself  and  exhibited  some  excitement. 
The  part  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  until  of  very  late  years,  was  always  assigned  to  tho  low 
comedian  of  the  theatre,  and  his  appearance  was  invariably  the  signal  for  a  roar  of 
laughter.  In  the  Garrick  era  all  things  i^rtaining  to  “  the  city”  came  in  for  a 
share  of  ridicule,  and  Taswell,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  night,  buffooned  it  to  the 
top  of  his  bent.  His  majesty  was  delighted. 

''  Duke  of  Grafton,”  he  said  to  the  nobleman  at  his  side,  “  I  like  dat  Ix>rd 
Mayor !”  And  when  the  scene  was  over  his  majesty  again  exclaimed,  “  Duke  of 
Grafton,  dat  is  a  good  Ix>rd  Mayor  I”  And  when  Garrick  cried,  A  horse !  a  horsel 
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my  kingdom  for  a  horse !  ’  liu  majeaty  naked,  Duke  of  Grafton,  will  not  dat  Lord 
Mayor  come  again  ?” 

Garrick  not  only  reformed  the  atage,  but  he  reformed  the  theatrea.  Before  hia 
time,  the  audience  could  not  only  obtain  admiaaion  behind  the  acenea  by  the  aimplo 
payment  of  their  money  at  the  atage-door,  but  they  aat  upon  the  atage  during 
the  performance,  spoke  as  loud  as  the  actors,  conversed  across  them  to  each  other, 
and  got  up  and  walked  about  as  their  convenience  prompted  them.  When  the 
villain  of  a  play  muttered — 

“  I  am  alone !" 

Sir  Fopling  Flutter  would  request  a  piuch  of  snufl  from  his  friend  Billy  Trebletone ; 
and,  as  lachimo  rose  from  the  chest  in  Imngeu’a  chamber,  a  swarm  of  cravatted, 
cocked-hattetl,  wide-skirted  beaux  would  ait  and  stand  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hoo.1.  Othello  smothered  Desdemoua  iu  the  presence  of  some  twenty  critical 
geutlcmen ;  aud  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet's  Father,  after  imparting  the  secret  of  his 
death  to  a  small  crowd,  threaded  his  way  olf  among  their  chair*,  with  apologies  for 
incommoding  them. 

Garrick,  fully  alive  to  the  absurdity  of  having  one  audience  before  the  curtain 
aud  another  ou  the  stage,  consulted  with  hU  partner  Lacy  as  to  a  plan  of  refor¬ 
mation.  Many  aud  formidable  were  the  obstacles  they  had  to  encounter.  To 
banish  the  bloods,  macaronis,  and  beaux  was  a  daring  attempt ;  for  where  the 
convenience  or  pleasure  of  these  patrician  young  patrons  of  the  Drama  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  manager's  right  to  rule  in  his  own  theatre  was  looked  on  as  an  imper¬ 
tinence  to  which  none  but  canaille,  clowns,  and  the  mean-spirited  could  submit. 
Then  the  admission  behind  the  scenes  on  benefit  nights  gave  great  pleasure  to 
young  Templars,  clerks,  and  other  choice  spirits  of  the  town.  To  see  the  actresses 
closely,  to  hear  them  talk,  aud  to  stand  from  out  the  swing  of  their  hoops — tho 
grandmothers  of  crinoline — was  a  source  of  rapture,  and  a  theme  for  prattle  at  the 
tavern  aud  coffee-house  for  mouths.  Lastly,  the  actors  and  actresses,  naturally 
enough,  objected  to  the  loss  of  from  100/.  to  IbO/.  on  their  benefit  nights,  which 
would  have  been  the  practical  pecuniary  effect  of  an  exclusion  of  the  audience 
from  the  side-scenes  aud  the  stage.  So  Garrick  judiciously  concluded  that  his 
scheme  for  reformation  required  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  theatre,  and 
that  the  space  before  the  curtain  must,  for  the  future,  be  ample  enough  to  contain 
as  many  persons  as  had  formerly  filled  the  boxes,  pit,  galleries,  and  stage.  In 
accordance  with  this  wise  decision,  in  1762  Drury  1  me  Theatre  was  enlarged. 
Acoowling  to  Murphy,  the  new  audience  part  was  capable  of  holding,  as  the  slang 
is,  335/.  From  that  time,  scarcely  any  but  the  performers  themselves,  and  a  few 
of  the  authors,  were  admitted  at  the  stage-door.  At  the  bottom  of  the  playbills 
from  September  the  15th  to  October  the  17th  was  printed — 

“As  the  admittance  of  persous  behind  the  scenes  has  occasioned  general  com¬ 
plaint,  on  account  of  the  frequent  interruptions  of  the  performance,  'tis  hoped 
gentlemen  wont  be  offended  that  no  money  will  be  taken  there  for  the  future.” 

At  one  time  the  English  Iloscius  was  desperately  enamoured  of  the  famous  Peg 
Woffington.  This  charming  actress — the  circumstances  of  whose  past  life  rendered 
her  an  iiuligible  partner,  although  she  possessed  an  excellent  heart  and  an 
affectionate  disposition — reciprocated  David's  passion.  The  ring  was  bought — the 
day  was  fixed — the  wedding  dresses  ordered.  On  tho  morning  on  which  the  cele¬ 
bration  was  appointed,  the  bride  noticed  that  the  bridegroom  wore  a  very  serious 
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aspect.  She  rallied  him,  and  he  grew  still  more  serious.  With  the  quick  natural 
iustinct  of  a  woman,  she  divined  his  secret,  and,  taking  his  hand,  said — 

“  1  kuow  the  cause  of  your  dejection :  you  regret  the  step  you  are  about  to 
take.”  David  made  no  reply.  After  a  long  itause,  she  continued — 1  see  1  am 
right ;  and  if  you  poesessed  ten  times  the  wealth,  fame,  and  ability  that  the  world 
gives  you  credit  for,  1  would  not,  after  this  silent  confession,  become  your  wife." 

After  (rarrick,  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  his  day,  though  in  a  much  lower 
degree,  was  Samuel  Foote,  who  made  his  first  ap{)earauce  at  the  llaymarket 
Tlieatre,  on  the  Gth  of  February,  1744,  as  Othello.  Macklin,  who  was  the  lago 
of  the  evening,  as  well  os  the  dramatic  tutor  of  the  aspirant,  said  that,  despite  the 
applause  of  friends,  the  performance  was  little  better  than  a  total  failure.  Foote 
then  tried  comedy,  and  essayed  Lord  Foppington,  with  as  little  success,  lie  then 
struck  out  the  idea  of  an  entertuiument  similar  to  the  monologues  familiar  to  the 
present  day,  and,  turning  his  wonderful  powers  of  mimicry  to  account,  opened 
tlie  llaymarket  Theatre,  in  the  spring  of  1747,  with  a  new  piece  of  his  own  writing, 
called,  ‘^The  Diversions  of  the  Morning.”  llis  works,  now  almost  forgotten, 
consisted  of  “  To  Tea,”  “  The  Auction  of  Pictures,”  “  Taste,”  “  The  Englishman 
licturned  from  Paris” — an  idea  which  he  stole  from  Murphy — “The  Author,”  “The 
Minor,”  “The  Liar,”  “ The  Orators,”  “The  Mayor  of  Garratt,”  “The  Patron,” 
“  The  Commissary,”  “  The  Lame  Lover,”  “  The  Maid  of  Bath,”  “  The  Nabob,” 
“  The  Trip  to  Calais,”  and  “  The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks.” 

When  Garrick  produced  the  spectacle  of  “The  Jubilee,”  at  Drury  Lane,  Foote 
intended  to  bring  out  a  mock  procession,  and  to  introduce  Garrick  himself  on  the 
stage.  A  man  was  to  dress  to  resemble  the  great  actor  and  manager  in  the 
character  of  Steward  of  the  Jubilee,  with  the  wand,  white  gloves,  and  mulberry- 
tree  medallion  of  Shakspeare  lianging  at  his  breast.  Then  another  character  was 
to  address  the  fictitiouj  Garrick,  in  the  well-known  lines  of  the  jubilee- laureate: — 

“  A  nation's  taste  depends  on  you— 

Perhaps  a  natiun'a  virtues  too.” 

At  which  the  counterfeit  Garrick  was  to  flutter  his  arms  like  the  wings  of  a  cock 
and  cry  out — 

“  Cock-a-doodle— doodle— doo  I” 

But  the  production  of  this  cruelly  i)ersonal  burlesque  was  prevented  by  mutual 
friends. 

A  curious  circumstance  is  related  in  connexion  with  the  marriage  of  Foote. 
He  and  his  wife  were  invited  by  his  father  to  spend  a  month  in  Cornwall.  To 
their  intense  surprise,  on  the  first  night,  as  they  were  going  to  bed,  they  were 
entertained  with  a  concert  of  music  beneath  their  window.  The  strains  were 
soft,  melodious,  and  melancholy.  The  next  morning,  on  complimenting  his 
father  on  his  gallantry,  the  old  gentleman  {xic^itively  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
affair,  and  thought  that  his  son  was  endeavouring  to  hoax  him.  The  young 
couple  were,  however,  positive,  and  Foote  was  so  impressed  by  the  occurrence  that 
he  made  a  memorandum  of  it.  It  afterwards  turned  out  that  on  that  very  night 
his  uncle,  Bir  John  Dinely  Goodmere,  was  murdered  by  his  brother. 

AVhen  asked  if  he  attributed  the  midnight  music  to  a  supernatural  cause,  Foote 
used  to  reply — 

“No,  1  could  never  bring  my  mind  to  that;  but  1  can  tell  you  that  the 
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affair  made  suck  an  impresaion  on  me,  that,  if  I  once  thought  so,  1  would  not  be 
out  of  a  convent  (?  monastery^  a  single  day  longer.” 

One  night,  during  the  performance  of  “  Alexander  the  Great,”  Mrs.  Woffington 
(Roxana),  who  was  on  very  bad  terms  with  Mrs.  Bellamy  (Statira),  was  so  enraged 
at  the  sight  of  two  superb  dresses  which  Mrs.  Bellamy  had  received  from  Paris, 
that  she  made  her  rage  evident  to  the  audience — she  fairly  drove  Statira  off  the 
stage,  and  almost  stabbed  her  behind  the  scenes.  Next  summer  Foote  produced 
a  little  piece,  called,  “The  Green-room  Squabble ;  or,  a  Battle-Royal  between  the 
Queen  of  Babylon  and  the  Daughter  of  Darius.” 

Mr.  Hopkins,  the  prompter  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  twenty  years,  kept  a 
memorandum -book,  a  portion  of  which,  thanks  to  the  indefatigable  collecting  of 
the  late  Mr.  O.  Smith,  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  is  still  in  existence,  and  to  be  seen 
in  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum.  Hopkins  was  the  father  of  ^Irs. 
Brereton,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  John  Kemble.  Some  portions  of  his 
memoranda  are  amusing  and  characteristic,  as — 

“  1769,  Monday,  14th.  Waited  on  Mrs.  Barry  (the  wife  of  Spranger  Barry), 
to  know  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  her  to  play  Lady  Townley  with  Mr.  Reddish ; 
she  said  she  had  no  clothes  fit  for  it.  1  asked  if  she  had  any  objections  to  Mrs. 
Abingdon’s  playing  the  jiart ;  she  answered,  ‘  No.’ 

“  Saturday,  2lBt.  Mrs.  Barry  sent  word  she  was  so  ill  she  could  not  come  out 
for  the  pageant ;  if  she  did  she  could  not  play  the  Mourning  Bride  on  Monday. 
1  waited  on  her  by  the  manager's  orders,  and  told  her  they  would  excuse  her 
playing  on  Monday  if  she  would  come  out  and  do  her  part  in  the  pageant ;  and,  as 
it  was  a  thing  of  great  consequence  to  them,  they  desir’d  and  expected,  as  she  had 
begun  it,  that  she  would  continue  it  as  long  as  she  was  able.  Her  answer  was, 
that,  os  they  seemed  to  think  it  of  such  consequence,  she  would  come  out  and  do 
it  to-night  and  Monday  night,  but  after  that  desir’d  to  be  excus’d  from  it.  On 
I'ueeday  mom,  Mr.  Barry  sent  a  note  that  Mrs.  Barry  was  ill  in  her  bed,  and 
could  not  come  out  till  she  was  better.  ‘  Tancred  and  Sigismunde’  was  called,  and 
1  did  not  receive  the  note  till  the  rehearsal  was  begun.  1  also,  on  Saturday, 
delivered  a  message  from  Mr.  Garrick,  that  he  would  never  ask  her  to  i»lay  in  any¬ 
thing  in  which  he  was  particularly  interested.  Her  answer  was,  that  was  in  his 
rage ;  *  but  if  his  mind  should  alter  she  was  ready  to  do  anything  he  would 
desire  her  to  do.” 

Weston,  the  comedian,  dictated  from  his  death-bed  a  singular  theatrical  will, 
of  which  we  give  a  few  extracts,  full  of  strong  feeling  and  keen  satire : — 

“  I,  Thomas  Weston,  hating  all  form  and  ceremony,  shall  use  none  in  my  will, 
but  shall  proceed  more  immediately  to  the  explanation  of  my  intentions.  Imprimis. 
— As  from  Mr.  Foote  I  derived  all  my  consequence  in  life,  and  as  it  is  the  best 
thing  I  am  in  possession  of,  1  would,  in  gratitude,  at  my  decease,  leave  it  to  the  said 
Mr.  Foote ;  but  1  know  ho  neither  stands  in  need  of  it  as  an  author,  actor,  nor  as 
a  man ;  the  public  have  fully  proved  it  in  the  two  first,  and  Ids  good-nature  and 
humanity  have  secured  it  to  him  in  the  last. 

“  Item. — I  give  to  Mr.  Reddish  a  grain  of  honesty.  'Tis,  indeed,  a  small 
legacy ;  but,  being  a  rarity  to  him,  I  think  he  will  not  refuse  to  accept  it. 


•  “  Glosier.  Then  bid  me  kill  mjself,  and  I  will  do  it. 

Ijody  Anne.  1  have  already. 

(llosUr,  That  was  in  thy  rsge."— yjtc/iarrf  III.  Act  ii.). 
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“  Item. — I  leave  Mr.  Yeatea  all  my  Bj)irit. 

“  Item. — I  leave  Mrs.  Yeatea  all  ray  humility. 

Item. — Nutwithataiuiru^  ray  illuees  1  think  I  shall  outlive  Ned  Shuter ;  if  1 
thould  not,  I  had  thoughts  of  leaving  him  ray  example  how  to  h'l'C,  but  that,  1  am 
afraid,  would  bo  of  little  use  to  him ;  1  therefore  leave  him  my  example  how  to  die. 

“  Item. — 1  leave  Mrs.  Brereton  a  small  portion  of  modesty.  Too  much  of  one 
thing  is  good  for  nothing. 

“  Item. — Mr.  Jacobs  has  been  a  long  while  eagerly  uaiting  for  dead  men's  shoes. 
I  leave  him  two  or  three  pairs  (the  worst  1  have),  they  being  good  enough,  in  all 
conscience,  for  him. 

“  Item. — To  the  gentlemen  of  the  stage,  some  show  of  prudence. 

“  Item. — To  the  authors  of  the  present  day,  a  smattering  of  humour. 

“  Item. — To  the  public,  a  grateful  heart." 

Concerning  the  authorship  of  the  two  famous  comedies,  “The  Clandestine 
Marriage,"  and  “The  School  for  Scandal,”  there  have  been  singular  whispers. 
The  former,  wliich,  according  to  the  title-page,  was  the  joint  work  of  (Jeorge 
Colman  the  Elder  and  (larrick,  avas  said  to  be  a  plagiarism  from  a  farce  called 
“The  False  Concord,”  which,  though  played  at  Covent  Garden  in  March,  1704, 
for  the  benefit  of  Woodward,  was  never  piinted.  lx>rd  Lavender,  Mr.  Suds,  a 
soap-boiler,  and  a  pert  valet,  were,  with  a  considerable  jKjrtion  of  the  dialogue, 
“lifted” — ^In  the  old  Scotch-border,  freebooter  sense  of  the  word — into  “The 
Clandestine  Alarriage,”  where  they  appeared  as  Lord  Ogleby,  Mr.  Sterling,  and 
Brush.  “  The  Fjilse  Concord"  was  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Towuley,  the 
Master  of  Merchant  Taylor’s  School,  and  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Roberdean,  first 
brought  the  fact  of  this  very  disreputable  plagiary  to  light. 

Galt,  in  his  “  Lives  of  the  Players,”  gives  an  account  of  Sheridan’s  imputed 
literary  dishonesty  on  the  report  of  an  old  friend,  for  whose  truth  and  respectability 
he  vouches,  who  wrote  to  him  that — 

“Mr.  Sheridan  was  in  habits  of  particular  intimacy  with  the  Richardson 
family.  Miss  Richardson,  a  very  accomplished  young  lady,  wrote  a  play,  which 
Mr.  Sheridan  undertook  to  bring  out  forthwith  at  Drury  Lane.  A  season  passed 
over,  but,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  young  lady,  the  play  was  not  pro¬ 
duced.  When  she  protested,  as  she  often  did,  against  this  delay,  ho  adroitly  shifted 
the  subject,  strenuously  urging  her  to  cultivate  a  talent  in  which  she  excelled — 
that  of  painting.  Another  season  drew  towards  its  close,  when  out  came  “The 
School  for  Scandal."  But  small  progress  had  been  made  in  its  representation, 
when  ^liss  Richardson,  who  was  present,  fainted,  and  was  taken  from  the  pit  of 
the  theatre,  so  strong  v.'as  the  impression  on  her  mind  that  her  own  piece  hid  been 
pillaged,  and  the  material  worked  up  for  the  performance  in  question.  It  was 
told  that  she  did  not  lorg  survive  the  mortification. 

“But,  further,  I  was  assured  by  a  gentleman,  John  Oswald,  who,  among  other 
literary  engagements,  reported  at  that  time  for  “  The  Oracle,”  that  Mrs.  Phillips, 
the  mother  of  the  celebrated  vocalist,  Mrs.  Crouch,  had  in  her  possession  the  rough 
draft  of  Miss  Richardson’s  comedy,  which  he  had  seen,  and  which,  if  his  testi¬ 
mony  is  to  be  confided  in,  established  the  plagiarism  beyond  all  doubt." 

Mrs.  George  Anno  Bellamy,  the  faracus  J uliet,  whose  romantic  adventures  would 
fill  a  large  volume,  solicited,  when  a  child,  her  father.  Lord  Tyrawley,  to  introduce 
her  to  the  poet  Pope.  The  day  was  fixed,  and  the  young  lady,  full  of  thoughts  of 
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how  bhe  would  impress  the  great  man  with  a  uotiou  of  her  uuderstaudiug  aud 
8U{)criority,  drove  io  her  father's  coach  to  TwickcDhatn.  She  was  ushered  iuto  the 
poet’s  presence,  who,  immediately  on  seeing  her,  raug  the  bell.  The  housekee^ier 
answered  it.  “  Take  miss,”  said  Pope,  “  show  her  the  gardens,  and  give  her  as 
much  fruit  ns  she  cau  eat."  The  great  man  wtis  angry  that  a  young  girl  should 
dare  to  think  she  understood  his  works. 

Shortly  after  Mrs.  llellamy’s  groat  euccips  in  Monimia,  in  “The  Orphan," 
she  received  a  mes-ago  from  the  Duchess  of  (^ueensberry,  saying  that  her  grace 
desired  to  see  her  the  next  day  at  noon.  Mrs.  Bellamy  took  a  chair  and  was 
carried  to  t^accusberry  House ;  but  when  she  announced  herself,  the  groom  of  the 
chambers  told  her  that  the  duchess  knew  no  such  person.  She  returned  home 
indignant  and  humiliated,  aud  found  another  note  from  her  grace,  appointing  a 
meeting  for  the  following  day.  This  time  Mrs.  Bellatny  tralked  to  Queensberry 
lltjuse,  aud  wos  immediately  admitted  to  the  duchess,  who  sail  to  her,  “  Well, 
young  woman,  what  business  hud  you  in  a  chair  yesterday?  It  was  a  fine 
morning,  ar.d  you  might  have  walked.”  Mrs.  Bellamy  was  dressed  in  a  linen 
gown,  aud  her  grace  remarked,  “  You  look  as  you  ought  to  do  now ;  nothing  is  so 
vulgar  as  wearing  silk  in  the  morning.  Simplicity  best  becomes  youth,  aud  you 
do  not  stand  in  need  of  ornament ;  therefore  dress  always  plain,  except  when  you 
arc  upon  the  stage." 

Charles  Macklin,  or  rather  Charles  M’Laughliu — for  such  was  his  real  name — 
was  celebrated  for  being  the  first  actor  who  took  a  serious  view  of  the  part  of 
Shylock.  The  account  of  his  last  j)erforraanoe  of  that  character  is  most  affecting. 
The  veteran  lagged  “  superfluous  on  the  stage."  He  had  been  sixty-three  years 
before  a  London  audience,  aud  was  more  than  ninety  years  of  age.  He  dressed 
Idmself  with  his  usual  care,  went  into  the  green-room,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Pope — 

“  My  dear,  are  you  to  play  to-night  ?” 

“  To  be  sure  I  am,"  answered  that  lady ;  “  don’t  you  see  I’m  dressed  for  Portia  V" 

“Ay,  ay,  very  true,”  said  Macklin,  “but — but — but  who  is — who  is  the 
Shylock  ?" 

Poor  old  man !  He  had  forgotten  he  was  there  to  play  the  part  himaclf. 

“  Why,  you,”  said  Mrs.  Po^mj,  rousing  herself ;  “  don’t  you  see  you’re  drcEBe<l 
for  it?" 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead  aud  said — 

“  Yes,  yes.  God  help  me !  ^ly  memory,  I  fear,  has  left  me." 

A  few  minutes  after  he  was  on  the  stage,  where  he  repeated  a  few  speeches 
mechanically,  then  stopped.  Nature  was  worn  out.  He  looked  helplessly  around, 
aud  said,  “  1  can  do  no  more,"  aud  tottered  off  the  stage. 

After  this  sad  exhibition,  ^iackliu  recovered  his  faculties,  but  he  never  again 
attempted  to  act.  His  dt'cliuing  years  were  made  comfortable  by  an  annuity 
purchased  for  him  by  the  generosity  of  his  friends.  He  visited  the  theatres 
regularly,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  seen  at  the  pit  door,  no  matter  how  crowded  the 
house,  the  audience  rose  to  make  room  aud  to  give  him  his  accustomed  seat  behind 
the  orchestra.  His  last  effort  of  memory  w'as  when  the  Prince  (George  IV.)  and 
Princess  of  Wales  appeared  at  the  theatre  after  their  marriage,  when  the  prince 
recognised  the  old  actor  and  bowed  to  him ;  the  princess  aLo  acknowledged  him, 
an  honour  which  gave  him  considerable  pleasure,  and  made  him  glow  with  a  sense 
of  past  celebrity.  On  the  llth  of  July  of  the  same  year  Macklin  slept  the  sleep 
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that  knows  no  waking.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s- churchyard,  and  his  funer.R 
was  attended  not  only  by  his  theatrical  brethren,  but  by  a  numerous  concourse  of 
friends  and  spectators. 

The  celebrated  James  (.juiu  wai  the  original  cause  of  soldiers  being  placed  as 
guards  in  theatres.  In  1721  a  noble  earl,  literally  druak  as  a  lord,  and  owing  his 
happiness  and  tipsiness  to  whisky,  was  staudiug  behind  the  scenes  of  the  playhouse 
in  Lincoln’s-inn-Uelds  during  a  i>erformaucc.  Seeing  one  of  bis  friends  on  the 
other  side,  he  crossed  the  stage.  The  audience  hissed,  and  Rich,  the  manager, 
told  his  lordship  that  “  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  was  not  allowed  again  to 
enter,”  whereon  the  drunken  nobleman  struck  Hr.  Rich  a  slap  on  the  face,  which 
Mr.  Rich  immediately  returned.  The  {Mier's  face  being  round,  and  soft,  and  sleek, 
the  house  resounded  with  the  smart  smack,  and  the  members  of  the  aristocracy  and 
all  those  visitors  behind  the  scenes  who  claimed  to  Ijclong  to  the  world  of  swelldom, 
attackc<l  the  actors,  who  in  their  turn  took  the  offensive.  Whether  the  actors  were 
stronger  in  numbers,  or  valour,  or  lx>th,  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  thrashed  their  antagonists,  and  drove  them  into  the  street.  Here  the  poor 
beaux,  their  wigs  awry,  attire  rulHed,  eyes  damaged,  and  n^ses  bleeding,  rallied, 
drew  their  swords,  stormed  the  boxes,  broke  the  glasses,  and  were,  in  a  general 
way,  rioting  and  devastating,  when  (juin  appeared  on  the  stage  w’ith  a  constable 
and  watchmen,  charged  the  rioters,  and  carried  them  off  iJrLsoners  licfore  Justice 
llungerford,  where  the  unfortunate  beaux  were  bound  over  to  answer  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  breach  of  the  ]x2acc,  and  eventually  the  manager  obtained  ample 
IKKiuniary  redress.  When  the  king  heard  of  this  unseemly  disturbance,  he  ordere*! 
a  nightly  guard  to  attend  the  theatre — a  custom  now  fallen  into  disuse,  except  at 
the  two  opera  houses  in  the  llaym;irkct  ai.d  Coveut  Garden,  and  for  the  last  few 
seasons  at  Drury  Lane. 

Quin,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  until  the  appearance  of  Garrick 
was  a  native  of  li eland,  and  naturally  prone  to  quarrel  and  fond  of  duelling.  An 
actor  of  the  name  of  Williams,  a  Welshman,  who  |>erformed  the  jiarl  of  the  mes¬ 
senger  in  “Cato,”  so  amused  Quin  by  pronouncing  “Cato”  “  A'tttu,",  that  he 
thundered  forth,  “  Would  ho  had  sent  a  better  messenger !”  AVilliims,  enraged  at 
liciiig  held  up  to  ridicule  before  the  public,  riubed  off  into  the  green-room,  and, 
when  Quin  entered,  challenged  him.  They  fought  under  the  piazza,  and  WilUauis 
was  killed,  tiuin  was  tried  for  murder  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter. 

Quin  was  considered  a  great  wit,  and  some  of  his  remaiks  were  caustic  and 
cutting  as  those  of  the  late  Douglas  Jerrold.  A  silly  nobleman  once  said  to  him — 

“  ’Tis  a  great  pity.  Quin,  my  dear  boy,  that  a  clever  fellow  hke  you  should  ho 
a  player !” 

Quin  retorted — “  What  would  your  lordship  have  me  he — a  lordV” 

One  of  his  criticisms  on  Gairick  was  extremely  hap]>y.  1 1  must  be  remembered 
that  Garrick's  light  figure,  and  restless,  volatile  manner  were  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  quiet  dignity  and  majestic  repose  of  Quin. 

What  do  you  think  of  Garrick’s  Sir  John  Brute  V”  a  gentleman  asked  Qnin. 

“  ’Tis  a  part  I  never  saw  him  in,”  was  the  reply ;  “  but  I’ve  seen  him  do 
Muster  Jockey  Brute  very  often.” 

Although  Quin  understood  the  art  of  good  living,  he  was  no  glutton.  His 
constant  allusions  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  to  the  merits  of  well-hung  venison, 
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uiJ  tUe  delicate  flavour  of  John  Dories,  were  merely  pleasant,  intentional,  and 
ostentatious  affectations,  as,  when  he  iirst  saw  Westminster  Bridge,  and  ex¬ 
claimed — 

“  O  that  my  mouth  were  that  centre  arch,  and  that  the  river  ran  claret!” 

When  Thomson,  the  author  of  “  The  Seasons,”  was  confined  in  a  spunging- 
houae  for  a  debt  of  70f.,  (iuin  went  to  see  him. 

“  I  have  come  to  sup  with  you,”  said  (iuin  ;  “  and,  as  I  supposed  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  liave  a  supper  dressed  here,  1  took  the  liberty  of  ordering  one  at 
the  tavern  hard  by,  and  1  have  brought  a  half-dozen  of  claret  by  way  of  prelude.” 
Supper  over,  the  actor  said,  It  is  now  time  we  should  balance  accounts.  The 
pleasure  I  have  had  in  perusing  your  works  I  cannot  estimate  at  less  than  one 
hundred  pounds ;  and  I  insist  on  now  acquitting  the  debt.”  Saying  which,  he 
placed  a  note  on  the  table  and  departed. 

Travelling  with  his  friend  Uyau,  in  Wiltshire,  Quin  alighted  at  an  inn,  and 
was  told  by  the  landlord  that,  his  house  being  full,  he  could  offer  them  no  bed¬ 
room  save  one  that  was  haunted. 

“ The  very  thing !”  cried  Quin.  “Let  us  have  supper  in  the  haunted  room; 
and  bring  us  a  bottle  of  your  beet.” 

The  meal  despatched,  Cjuin  drew  his  pistols,  charged  them,  and  called  for  more 
wine. 

“  Now,”  said  he,  “  we  are  prepared ;  let  the  ghost  come  when  he  list." 

Midnight  sounded,  but  no  ghost  appeared ;  but,  shortly  after,  a  rumbling  noise 
was  heard  in  the  chim  rey,  and  a  tall  figure,  attired  in  customary  white  and  flowing 
garments,  descended,  made  two  or  three  gestures,  but  offered  no  spiritual  violence. 
Quin  took  up  a  pistol,  and  cried — 

“  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  look  hero  I  Mr.  Ghost,  I  am  speaking  to 
you ;  and,  if  you  do  not  this  instant  acknowledge  yourself  to  be  one  of  the  human 
species,  by  lltaven  I’ll  make  a  ghost  of  you  in  earnest  1” 

The  apparition  fell  upon  its  knees,  and  explained  that  it  was  the  master  of  the 
adjoining  house,  and  had  contrived  an  opening  in  the  chimney  in  order  to  terrify 
the  landlord,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  quit  the  house,  that  ho,  the  ghost,  might 
see  bis  own  name  swing  upon  the  sign-post.  The  spectre  was  immediately 
compelled  to  drink  a  bumper;  the  host  was  summoned,  and  the  unfortunate 
apparition  was  compelled  to  leave  the  neighbourhood. 

In  addition  to  his  private  property.  Quin,  at  his  retirement,  enjoyed  what  was 
called  a  “  genteel  pension”  from  the  Civil  List,  conferred  on  him  for  tcacliing 
George  III.,  when  a  child,  to  recite. 

Of  all  actors  who  ever  lived,  Garrick  rendered  the  most  important  services  to 
the  stage ;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  difhculties  by  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  of  all  managements  Garrick's  was  the  most  perfect  and  successful.  Where 
he  found  confusion  he  established  c  rder ;  and,  by  force  of  genius,  but,  still  more, 
by  force  of  tact,  he  elevated  a  loose  method  of  obtaining  a  precarious  living  into 
an  acknowledged  and  respected  art.  In  his  day,  theatrical  management  became  a 
private  speculation,  and  comediaus  ceased  to  be  “  the  duke’s  company,”  or  “  the 
earl’s  company,"  and  to  lead  a  lazy,  antechamber  life ;  added  to  this,  he  exhibitwl 
very  excellent  abilities  as  an  author ;  and  his  nuiucrous  prologues  and  epilogues 
are  of  the  very  first  order  of  merit. 
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Thk  l.road  beam  of  sunliglit  which  had  icomcd  to  lu-bor  in  the  day  was 
only  illusive,  and  even  before  breakfast  was  served  in  the  tlingy  coficc-rooin,  by  a 
waiter  who  looketl  an  though  he  had  elcpt  in  the  frowzy  ccruer where  all  the  cruet- 
frames  and  yellow  water-l)ottlc8  w'cre  collected  on  a  rickety  table,  the  rain  hn<l 
washed  cut  its  brilliance,  and  turned  it  to  a  Jtale,  sickly  haze,  which  struggled 
feebly  against  the  neutral  tint  of  the  overhanging  sky.  ■  The  whole  air  of  the  room 
was  so  close  and  feverish  that  I  would  gladly  have  gone  into  the  street  but  for  the 
certainty  of  there  being  nothing  to  see  except  the  outsides  of  some  tall,  faded 
houses,  relieved  here  and  there  by  gateways  which  seemed  to  lalong  to  some  of 
those  “  diatilleries,  breweries,  malt-houses,’*  or  factories  of  “  soda,  soap,  leather, 
ropes,  sails,  shoes,  saddlery,  floor-cloth,  patent  shot,  pins,  hate,  tobacco  or  snuff,  &c.," 
which,  as  I  read  in  the  well-thumbed  guide-book  lying  on  the  table,  composed  part 
of  its  “  extensive  trade.” 

This  same  gnide-l)Ook,  from  which  ^larie  began  to  read  the  foregoing  particu¬ 
lars,  lay  neglected  in  the  window',  .and  offered  few  attractions  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  although  it  was  embellished  by  sundry  marginal  notes  expressive  of  the 
gcccral  scepticism  of  the  frequenters  of  the  house,  or  of  their  sense  of  humour  as 
developed  in  certain  sketches  adorning  the  fly-leaves.  Strangely  enough,  the  dry 
facts  recorded  in  the  dog's-eared  volume  lulled  mo  into  day-clreams  of  the  church 
where  Chatterton  practised  the  cheat  which  poisoned  his  whole  life,  and  made 
even  his  genins  infamous ;  still  more  strangely  transported  me  in  spirit  to  that  old 
china  closet  in  I’erram-street  where  I  had  discovered  the  forgotten  hoard  of  books. 
As  my  companion  read,  in  even  and  monotonous  tones,  of  Cjuccn  Kliz.abeth’s 
Hospital,  and  the  other  charitable  institutions,  the  name  of  Edward  Clolston  and 
his  hospital  for  maintaining  and  aj>prenticing  one  hundred  boys  brought  to  my 
recollection  an  old  brown-covered  volume,  over  which  I  had  hung  to  the  last  fading 
light  of  a  summer's  evening  in  that  dingy  closet,  amongst  the  best  china.  The 
book  was  called  “  The  History  of  Silas  Told,”  and  purported  to  bo  an  account  of 
the  voyages  of  a  sailor  who  had  been  helped  to  go  to  sea  by  this  same  Edw'ard 
Colston,  “  the  Bristol  merchant,”  of  whom  I  remembered  that  ho  was  said  not  “  to 
let  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  did” — a  statement  which  was  always 
(in  this  particular  relation)  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  fact  of  his  having 
money  for  casual  distribution  in  both  pockets. 

1  had  travelled  with  Silas  Told  to  all  manner  of  strange  and  wild  countries,  to 
which  the  trade  of  Bristol  seemed  to  have  extended  even  so  long  ago — “  to  the 
West  Indies,  Havannab,  the  Mauritius,  the  East  Indies,  Venezuela,  China,  Knssia, 
and  the  African  coast,”  as  the  guide-book  had  it — when  my  wandering  fancies 
were  suddenly  recalled,  and  the  reader’s  voice  hushed  by  a  sudden  irruption  into 
the  room.  Entered  a  rather  florid  gentleman,  with  large  black  whiskers,  followed 
by  the  boote,  carrying  a  pile  of  parcels  in  his  arms. 

“  Only  just  half-an-hoiir  for  breakfast,’’  ho  raid.  “Tell  Nancy  to  look  alive, 
William,  and  bring  these  samples  to  the  t  iblo.  I  Leg  your  pardon,  ladies,”  1  e 
added,  turning  to  us,  “  but  1  did  not  notice  your  presence  in  the  room.” 
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Ho  was  a  fussy  man,  with  rather  a  moist  oye,  and  a  bloom  upon  his  face  too 
deep  for  health.  As  ho  sat  down,  after  bowing  to  us  in  the  profoundest  manner, 
ho  took  out  a  bundle  of  letters,  and  began  makiug  some  memoranda  upon  their 
covers.  His  attention  strayed  from  them  presently,  however,  and  he  rose  and 
walked  to  the  fireplace. 

“  Heard  of  tbo  accident  in  this  street  this  morning,  miss?”  he  asked,  addressing 
IMarie. 

She  said  she  had  not  heard  of  any  accident. 

“  A  man  fell  off  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  broke  his  leg  in  two  places.  A 
Frenchman,  I  think  he  is ;  at  all  events,  a  foreigner  of  some  sort.” 

“  Was  he  dressed  in  a  cap  and  a  loose  coat  ?”  I  said,  excitedly. 

“  Well,  yes,  he  certainly  was,  miss,”  ho  replied.  “  Dear  me !  no  relation  of 
yours,  1  hope  ?” 

“  I  told  him  no ;  he  had  been  our  fellow-passenger  to  Bristol ;  and  was  about  to 
add  that  that  was  all,  but  felt  that  this  would  scarcely  be  true,  since  I  was  already 
half -convinced  that  he  was  the  unde  of  my  companion. 

“  ^Vhat  has  become  of  him  ?”  said  Marie. 

“  Oh,  they’ve  taken  him  to  the  hospital,  I  believe.  lie  wanted  to  go  on  to 
(Cornwall,  he  said— or,  at  least,  I  heard  he  said  so,  I  fhould  say — but  I  fancy  ho 
wont  do  that  very  readily.  Here  for  a  month  or  more.  I’ll  bo  bound.  Breakfast 
ready  in  the  commercial,  James?” — this  to  the  waiter,  who  entered  at  the  moment 
— “  Very  well,  then,  I’m  ready  for  it.  Ladie.s,  I  have  the  honour  of  wishing  you  a 
very  good  morning.” 

Breakfast  was  set,  and  taken  away  nntasted  ;  indeed,  there  Avas  little  to  tempt 
appetites  already  satiated  with  the  smell  of  former  joints,  which  seemed  to  hang 
heavily  in  the  room-corners,  and  come  otit  now  and  then  in  unsavoury  gushes. 

Dried  fowls,  tongue  with  a  grj-in  like  mahogany,  beef  Ixtdly  cut  with  a  haggling 
knife,  cloudy  eggs — all  failed  to  tempt  ns.  AVe  ventured  only  on  tea  and  dry  toast; 
and  the  rattling  of  the  coach-wheels  in  the  inn-yard  was  a  welcome  signal  for  us 
to  pay  and  depart.  The  former  ceremony  we  effected  without  a  murmur  at  the 
exorbitant  charge.  Yet  the  waiter  looke<l  dissatisfied,  and  shook  the  crumbs  from 
his  napkin  over  us  as  we  went  down  the  steps.  The  boots  had  already  taken 
inside  places  on  our  behalf,  for  which  he  demanded  an  extra  gratuity ;  our  luggage 
was  already  bestowed ;  and,  as  wo  took  our  scuits,  I  believe  we  both  experienced 
and  expressed  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  for  our  deliverance,  although  we  had  a  long 
journey  before  us,  and  the  rain  had  somewhere  found  a  way  through  the  roof,  and 
dripped  upon  the  floor. 

There  were  no  other  inside  travellers,  however,  and  we  contrived  to  avoid  this 
trifling  inconvenience ;  the  dingy  streets  through  which  we  passed  once  left 
behind,  we  were  finally  jolte<l  each  into  a  dry  corner  which  was  sufficiently  com¬ 
fortable.  I  remember  little  of  that  part  of  the  journey  ;  for,  although  here  and 
there  I  could  discern  some  indications  of  a  landscape,  and  a  few  dells  crowned  by 
wooded  heights,  the  rain,  which  blurred  our  glass  windows  while  they  were  up,  and 
l)eat  in  upon  us  if  we  kept  them  wholly  down,  blottwl  out  the  view.  I  had  taken 
a  book  with  me,  but  retain  no  very  vivid  impression  of  its  title.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  a  volume  of  Mackenzie's  “  Man  of  Feeling,”  however,  for  I  have  a 
rooted  dislike  to  that  work,  and,  although  I  cannot  remember  a  single  paragraph 
of  it,  seem  conscious  of  having  rcJid  it  long  ago,  when  it  should  have  been  inte- 
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resting,  r.nd  failed  mieerably.  ^\’hateve^  it  was,  however,  I  became  conscious  of  a 
long  silence,  during  which  1  read  mechanically,  and  my  thoughts  were  all  the  time 
roving  back  to  I^ondon — to  the  imagination  of  Jean  Dufour  lying  in  the  hospital 
Ixjil  with  his  shattered  leg — to  speculations  on  ^Ir.  Douhead’s  house  at  roltrewyn, 
a  subject  on  which  I  had  sought  some  information  from  my  companion,  liooking 
up  at  her  presently,  I  found  that  she,  too,  w.ss  otherwhere  than  in  the  coach  oppo¬ 
site  me,  for  her  face  wore  an  unusual  smile,  and  her  lips  were  moving  gently,  as 
though  she  were  repeating  to  herself  some  jileasant  speech  which  had  been  either 
Buggoeted  or  rccalletl  by  her  wandering  fancies. 

She  was  an  admirable  travelling  companion,  chiefly  l)CcauEe  she  made  ro  effort 
to  bo  talkative.  Of  all  the  insufferable  j)e8t8  with  which  a  human  being  can  bo 
afllicted  on  a  long  journey,  the  too-acute  individual,  who  thinks  it  agreeable  to 
make  remarks  about  everything,  is  iissuredly  the  worst.  To  go  to  bed  after  a  day 
spent  in  such  companionship,  with  the  clatter  of  unmeaning  sentiment  or  the 
ceaseless  effort  after  weak  enthusiasm  ringing  in  one’s  ears,  is  too  great  a  [wnalty 
to  pay  for  avoiding  utter  sditudo  To  be  taciturn  or  inharmonious  may  be  a  fault, 
but  it  is  letter  than  to  have  a  fancy  and  an  intellect  set  to  a  constant  jig  tune, 
which  plays  in  a  trivial  and  yet  unequal  measure  till  the  ears  loathe  sound.  Not 
cither  of  these  mc-o<l3  was  Marie’s,  however ;  she  was  a  practical  believer  in  the 
truth  that  the  “golden”  silence  fitly  introduces,  if  it  does  net  originate,  the 
“ silvern”  speech ;  and  this  was  a  coavincirg  proof  that  only  her  body,  and  not 
her  soul,  was  French.  1  remember  this  now,  as  it  struck  me  then,  from  the 
singular  facts  of  our  eyes  meeting  with  ( I  suppose)  a  mutual  recognition  of  each 
other’s  preoccupation,  of  our  each  laughing  with  the  consciousness  of  the  other's 
momentary  thought,  and  of  our  almost  immediately  launching  into  a  good  long 
talk,  which  lasted  till  the  coach  stopped  for  dinner.  My  part  of  the  conversation, 
however,  was  principally  contiued  to  questioning,  for  I  desiretl  to  make  some  sort 
of  acquaintance  with  IV.trewyn  even  before  we  reached  it,  that  the  shock  of 
coming  suddenly  upon  a  strange  jdace  might  be  broken.  1  feb,  loo,  that  my 
knowledge  of  the  arrival  of  Jean  Dufour,  and  so  the  possession  of  a  secret  which 
Mr.  Donhead  believeil  to  lie  his  alone,  would  require  mo  to  ho  on  my  guaid,  and  to 
have  the  first  strangeness  of  a  now  a’xnlo  mitigated  by  previous  dcscriptiou. 

1  learned  that  I’oltrewyn  was  a  small  place,  containing  only  a  few  houst's, 
which  became  scattered  as  they  approached  the  outskirts  leading  to  the  sea ;  that 
the  church  at  which  Mr.  Donhead  oilieiated  was  a  tolerably  large  and  haudsomu 
one,  however,  and  was  attended  by  several  families  living  at  some  distance,  as  well 
as  by  many  of  the  people  connected  with  the  mines  which  lay  about  two  miles 
from  the  rectory ;  that  this  rectory,  my  future  home,  was  a  tolerably  large  house, 
faced  with  stone,  but  standing  in  a  high  and  bate  situation,  sheltered  by  few  trees, 
and  inclosed  by  a  low  stone  wall;  that  Mr.  Peuruth’s  cottage  was  far  from 
Poltrewyn — more  than  three  miles  distant;  that  his  sou  still  lived  with  him,  and 
was  some  sort  of  foreman,  rr  overlooker,  at  the  mine ;  that  his  name  was  Ambrose. 
Mr.  Peuruth,  it  apiteared,  was  believed  to  have  added  the  bu^iuess  of  smuggling 
to  that  of  a  fisherman,  but  was  an  old  man  now,  and,  indeed,  bad  been  somewhat 
broken  ever  since  his  daughter  left  home  many  years  ago.  This  son  and  daughter 
were  the  two  children  whom  Marie  remembered  to  have  seen  standing  by  her  Ixjd 
lifter  she  was  saved  from  the  wreck.  The  r’ augldcr  had  iiureed  her  to  sleep  in  her 
arms,  and  I  could  see  the  tears  rise  in  tender  reniembraucc  of  her  care  and  love. 
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“Did  e’lie  often  soc  the  eon,  Ambrose,  now?”  I  asked. 

I  thought  the  tears  gave  way  to  a  faint  (lash  as  she  replied — 

“Yes;  she  saw  him  generally  once  a  week;  he  went  to  Mr.  Douhea<i’8  church 
in  the  evening.” 

“  Did  his  father  go  there 

“ No;  they  neither  of  them  really  belonged  to  the  Church.  The  father  rvas  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist ;  had  been,  as  it  was  saiii,  converted  at  one  of  those  ])eriodical 
preachings  which  obtained  the  name  of  ‘  revivals,’  but  had  shown  no  such  violent 
symptoms  as  afterwards  accompanied  the  professions  of  the  eonverts.  There  h.ad 
been  at  Poltrewyn  a  preacher  of  singular  jiover  and  rough  eloquence,  who  to  his 
solemn  and  fervent  exhortations  joined  considerable,  and  not  altogether  unscholarly, 
knowledge.  To  hear  him  the  rugged  fisherman  went  frequently;  and,  although  his 
liie — except  in  what  was  considered  the  very  venial  offence  of  tmuggling— was 
never  vicious,  soon  began  to  display  a  change  of  manner,  lost  some  old  traits  of 
recklessness,  and  eventually  made  public  profession  of  religion  in  the  Methodist 
congregation.  He  never  attended  Mr.  Donhead's  church.  The  two  men  knew 
each  other,  but  between  the  still  stalwart  old  fisherman,  the  once  wild  and  daring 
sailor,  and  the  cold  ecclesiastic  there  was  little  sympathy.  Mr.  Donhead  seemed 
to  look  upon  Penruth  not  without  a  sort  of  dismay — a  feeling  not  often  exhibited 
by  him.  Penruth  simply  took  no  more  than  a  commonly  respectful  notice  of  the 
churchman,  and,  feeling  rather  repelled  than  attracted,  kept  aloof.  A  few  hand¬ 
some  houses  were  built  on  the  uplands  beyond  the  village,  some  four  miles  off. 
These  were  the  (cats  of  country  gentlemen,  or  retired  bankers  and  merchants. 
Two  or  three  of  the  families  came  to  the  church  at  Poltrewyn.  Amongst  the  ' 
most  intimate  of  Mrs.  Donhead’s  friends  was  a  Mrs.  Braidlaw,  the  widow  of  a 
banker,  who  lived  in  the  nearest  of  these  houses,  a  large  and  handsome  mansion, 
standing  in  its  own  grounds.  She  and  the  family  visited  at  the  rectory  constantly, 
and  I  should  be  certain  to  receive  an  invitation  to  her  house,  with  its  beautiful 
flower-garden  and  conservatories.”  ' 

These  were  the  principal  details  of  the  information  which  I  sought  and  obtained 
during  the  remainder  of  the  morning’s  journey.  | 

With  Mrs.  Braidlaw,  and  my  probable  invitation,  my  long  questioning  ceased, 
and  we  w'ere  assisted  to  alight  by  the  guard,  who  further  proffered  the  information  ^ 
that  we  could  “  have  a  bit  of  summut  there  clean  and  comfortable” — a  recommen¬ 
dation  which  I  fancied  revealed  his  opposite  experiences  of  the  hotel  at  Bristol. 

It  was  certainly  a  comfortable-looking  roadside  inn,  and  there  was  a  cosy  fire 
burning  in  the  bright  parlour  to  which  we  were  conducted.  It  was  a  lightsome, 
pleasant  room,  with  quaint  walnut  furniture,  and  a  canary  singing  in  a  cage. 
The  table,  too,  was  covered  with  a  snow-white  cloth,  and  a  great  home-made  loaf, 
with  delicious  indications  of  variety  in  the  way  of  crustiness,  was  accompanied  by 
a  dish  of  cream  cheese,  fresh  and  fragrant.  I  forget  now  what  particular  joint 
was  served,  but  I  know  there  was  a  difficulty  about  carving,  until  the  landlady,  a 
stout,  good-humoured  soul,  came  and  cut  us  our  die  ners.  I  remember,  at  her 
suggestion,  too,  port  wine  negus,  made  odoriferous  with  spice,  was  given  to  us,  and 
the  flushed  face  with  which  I  once  more  took  my  seat  in  the  coach  after  our  repast. 

The  day  was  drawing  in  now,  and  there  would  be  no  more  stopping,  except  to 
change  horses,  until  we  reached  Kxeter ;  for  the  rain  had  never  ceased,  and  the 
roads  were  heavy,  the  coach  splashed  from  wheel  to  roof  with  the  miry  clay, 
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“  Mario!"’  I  j^iil  sutl'lenlj,  after  a  louf;  interva),  during  which  the  coach,  with 
four  fresh  horses,  was  whirliug  along  the  level  road  at  a  (quicker  pace  thau  wc  had 
before  attained — “  Marie,  I  thought  you  could  carve?” 

“  No,  dear ;  never  had  any  iuslructiou  in  the  art ;  it’s  an  accoinplishc'.cnt  not 
generally  considered  necessary  for  a  governess." 

“  I  forgot  to  ask  you  how  you  live." 

“Oh,  meat  three  times  a  week  generally;  coffee,  tea,  and  bread  and  butter 
most  days ;  a  little  ale  occasionally — no  wiue,  no  spirits.” 

“  Nonsense;  you  know  I  don’t  mean  that;  you  live  by  yourself,  don’t  you?” 

“  Ye-s,  or  at  least  no.  1  live  principally  in  the  school-room,  but  1  sleep  and 
take  my  meals  in  the  cottage,  or  the  ’  school-house,’  ns  it  is  called.  That  is  iny 
home ;  and  1  keep  a  little  maid  to  help  me  with  some  of  the  work  of  bedmaking 
and  sweeping.” 

“  Well,  but  you  must  have  joints  cooked  sometimes.” 

“  Sometimes,  but  not  often  ;  twice  a  week  1  cat  I’lsh,  and  when  I  have  a  joint 
1  carve  it  in  a  fashion  far  from  orthodox  ;  hence  my  hesitation  and  ignorance  at 
the  inn  to-day.” 

“Marie!  doesn’t  the  young  man,  the  fisherman’s  son — Ambrose  I’enruth — 
come  to  see  you  sometimes  ?’’ 

1  had  not  intended  it  as  an  impertinent  question,  since  it  seemed  to  roe  only 
natural  that  they  should  see  each  other  often ;  1  was  thinking  of  him  only  as  the 
boy  who  had  moved  so  quietly  about  her  bedroom  when  she  lay  a  forlorn  and  ship¬ 
wrecked  child.  I  am  sure  she  knew  that  1  asked  the  question  only  in  the  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  thought;  yet  1  saw  her  eye  waver,  and  the  colour  suffuse  her  cheeks, 
as  she  replied — 

“  Yes ;  on  Sunday  evenings  I  meet  him  at  church  ;  in  the  week  he  generally 
calls  as  he  comes  Lome  from  Truro.” 

It  is  strange  that  1  felt  an  answering  flush  in  my  own  cheek,  a  trembling  in  luy 
lip,  which  answered  her  look,  though  neither  of  us  spoke;  then  1  knew  I  turned  pale. 
It  was  not  that  1  felt  imdue  emotion  at  having  unwarily  touched  on  a  delicate 
subject ;  the  blush  was  not  born  of  shame ;  it  was  the  answering  signal,  which,  had 
she  been  vulgarly  suspicious,  she  wculd  at  once  Lave  attributed  to  a  cause  not 
remote  from  the  real  one.  In  truth,  the  whisper  which  my  carebss  question  had 
awakened  in  her  heart  found  a  faint  but  still  too  suggestive  echo  in  my  own. 

I  am  writing  the  records  of  a  life  in  which  few  events  cccurrcd  which  were 
more  than  ordinarily  romantic — the  records  of  a  life,  not  a  sensational  tale  cf 
adventure.  1  am  no  heroine,  and,  therefore,  may  tell  the  truth  of  myself,  believing 
that  my  own  experience  may  have  l)cen  that  cd  others — perhaps  of  her  who  reads 
this  page. 

Amongst  the  vague  dreams  of  my  sick  room,  but  less  indistinct  thau  most  of 
the  shadows  which  had  faded  before  returning  health,  there  had  been  one  figure 
often  prominent,  always  associated  with  thoughts  which,  if  I  could  find  any  less 
misused  word  to  express  my  meaning,  I  would  not  call  “tender.”  In  reading 
favourite  books,  in  moments  of  unusual  repose,  iu  Lalf-mclancboly  speculations,  I 
found  myself  inexplicably  referring  to  the  dark,  finely-cut  face,  the  open  yet 
piercing  eye,  the  quiet  smile  which  had  for  so  short  a  time  visited  me  as  I  lay 
almost  lifeless.  It  may  have  been  natuial  that  the  recollection  of  the  doctor,  whose 
face  I  first  saw  when  consciousness  returned,  should  be  constantly  recurring,  but  tliat 
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I  should  mentalljr  connect  all  my  most  cherished  occupations  with  him,  and  thiuk 
of  them  in  reference  to  a  stranger,  whose  opinions  I  could  but  guess  from  the  index 
of  his  outward  semblance — this  was  a  phenomenon  upon  which  I  had  forgotten  to 
reason  till  the  habit  had  grown  beyond  entire  control.  I  have  already  said  that 
certain  speculations  had  grown,  during  my  sickners,  to  complete  thoughts — had, 
with  returning  health,  become  settled  convictions.  These  were  in  the  regions  of 
the  spiritual.  Along  with  them  had  grown  this  frequent,  if  rot  forcible,  a.'socia- 
tion  of  my  inner  life  with  the  recollection,  re.al  or  fanried,  of  Ernest  White — a 
vagary  altogether  emotional. 

I  made  little  effort  to  subdue  it;  for,  reader,  I  was  not  “in  love."  In  the 
ordinary  and  vulgar  sense  I  had  little  notion  of  what  that  condition  meant ;  it  is 
but  a  poor  mental  condition  for  any  younrj  girl  to  lin<l  tliat  she  is  “  in  love,”  in 
that  meaning  of  the  phrase  which  involves  the  looking  forward  to  marriage  and  a 
family.  It  presupposes  cither  a  mercenary  or  a  selfish  nature.  I  believe  that  my 
peculiar  mental  constitution  rendered  this  impossible.  Ernest  Wliitc  occupied  a 
strange  place  in  my  thoughts.  Only  half  real,  no  forcible  effort  of  the  will  could 
dislodge  him ;  ho  was  too  shadowy  for  argument,  too  substantial  for  forgetfulness. 
I  thought  his  image  would  vanish  with  the  day  of  returning  health,  but  it 
remained,  and  I  could  only  sometimes  cover  the  niche  where  it  stood,  it  had  been 
suddenly  uncovered  now,  and,  as  I  fiushed  at  the  i  emembrance  of  my  day-dreams, 
I  trembled  and  turned  pale  to  think  that  I  was  going  to  the  place  where  I  might 
see  him. 

It  was  an  emotion  so  powerful  that  I  was  heartily  ashamed  of  it,  but  its  chief 
fear  lay  in  the  possibility  of  finding  my  image  was  but  of  clay  instead  of  gold.  I 
expected  only  to  find  it  greatly  alloyefl,  for  I  knew  too  much  of  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  which  attend  vague  and  wandering  memories,  whose  imperfections  are 
supplied  by  fancy,  to  believe  in  their  entire  fulfilment ;  but  supposing  it  should  be 
clay  utterly,  or  thought  and  sympathy  should  all  have  been  flung  away  upon  an 
tfligy  which,  having  no  original,  was  a  mere  composition  of  sick  fancies?  For  a 
few  minutes  the  idea  gave  me  more  pain  than  I  could  have  Ijelieved  possible ;  but 
I  In-gan  to  reason  on  if,  tried  to  despise  myself  for  my  own  vanity — which  was  at 
the  bottom,  I  said,  of  the  whole  matter — succeedeel  in  pooh-poohing  myself  into 
at  least  a  temporary  calm,  looked  up  at  Marie,  and  found  that  she  had  fallen 
asleep. 

It  would  have  l)een  more  agreeable  to  me  at  that  moment  to  have  l)egun  to  talk 
agdn,  for  the  cynical  mood  into  which  1  had  brought  myself  requ  re<l  such  stimulus 
as  could  only  Lave  been  fotind  in  words.  Thrown  back  upon  my  own  relkctions, 
I  became  depressed,  ami,  as  1  looked  out  of  the  coach-windows,  my  tears  mingled 
with  the  rain-drops  on  iny  hat-strings. 

Looking  back  uptui  my  life,  it  seemed  to  be  strangely  forlorn ;  yet,  seen  by  a 
‘  better  light,  it  ha  t  l)oe*u  wonderfully  and  beneficently  ordered.  1  j>raycd  for 

strength,  for  delivirauce  from  morbid  fancies;  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  my 
nervous  temperament,  recently  affecteel  by  illness,  and  now  excited,  bade  me  fear 
j  tbe  recurrence  of  the  old  shadowy  miscrits.  I  prayed  that  the  cloud  might  pass, 

j  that  the  recently-healed  wound  made  by  that  old  galling  chain  of  doubt  and  horror 

i  might  not  be  reopene<l.  The  very  act  of  putting  this  ptetition  brought  me  calmer 

[  and  more  peaceful  thoughts,  amidst  which  I,  too,  fell  asleep,  and  only  woke  to  find 

‘  that  we  were  at  the  hotel  in  Exeter,  where  a  stable-boy  had  already  taken  pos- 
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session  of  onr  lioxoa,  and  whcro,  .‘.ftfr  .a  little  tea — served,  as  1  noticed  then,  liy  a 
smart  servant-maid,  in  a  snnp;  private  room,  the  coiTee-room  Ijcing  occupied  with  a 
grand  dinner,  which  rcquirctl  the  attondanco  of  ail  the  waiters — we  went  quietly 
and  thankfully  to  l)e<l. 

“  Sorrow  may  endure  for  a  night,  bit  j-.y  cemeth  in  the  morning,"  says  the 
rsaliuist.  Assuredly  this  must  1)0  the  general  exptrienco  of  mankind.  The  dark 
and  l)odiDg  evil  wh’ch  surrounds  with  threatened  terrors,  or  weighs  down  the  scul 
with  an  unutterable  burden — the  heavy  utttiction,  which  seems  greater  than  wo 
can  bear — may  liaunt  even  the  hours  of  sleep,  or  wake  us,  with  a  shuddering  sigh, 
from  the  half-numbne?s  of  a  stupefying  grief,  which  forbids  either  action  or  re¬ 
pose  ;  but  the  fender  ilaybreok  steals  into  the  wounded  heart  with  an  intluenco 
marvelhuisly  softening.  The  grim  despair,  which  seemed  to  gather  shape  and  size 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  is  revealed  by  the  golden  spear  of  morning,  and  shown 
to  be  only  a  distorted  care.  Close  shut  as  the  house  of  life  may  be— its  windows 
barred  and  shuttered  from  the  outer  world — through  soiuo  forgotteu  chink  or 
cranny  Cod's  light  may  shine,  and,  heralding  the  day,  touch  meanest  things  with 
a  golden  glory  that  l)elong8  a'ono  to  Heaven. 

The  good  old  city  of  Exeter  still  lay  bathed  in  the  soft  sunshine  of  early 
morning  when  we  awoke,  and  the  shadows  of  the  night  had  lied.  The  few  rain¬ 
drops  which  still  glistened  on  the  loaves  must  have  fallen  before  daylight,  for  the 
sky  was  blue,  only  tleeccd  by  a  few  driving  clones  c  f  white. 

There  was  time  for  a  w'alk  before  breakfast,  and  we  dressed  hastily  that  wo 
might  make  good  use  of  it.  After  lingerii  g  in  the  market,  where  fruit  and  llowers 
were  coming  in  from  the  country,  and  gazing,  full  of  intercit,  at  some  of  the 
(plaint  old  overhanging  houses,  we  inquired  the  w'ay  to  the  caihedral,  and,  having 
found  it,  gave  ourselves  up  to  half-an-l  our  of  delight ;  for  the  fvttcndants  had 
opened  the  doors,  that  they  might  (ini.sh  the  cleaning  and  dusting  btfore  the 
morning  service,  and,  seeing  that  we  were  quietly  dispos;d,  admitted  us. 

To  \valk  with  'bated  footsteps  in  the  dim  aisles — to  watch  the  brilliant-coloured 
patchwork  grow  upon  the  cruinblii'g  walls,  rs  it  was  reflected  by  the.  increasing 
light  which  shone  upon  the  great  window — to  feel  the  outer  world  impalpably  shut 
out  by  a  solemn  hush,  which  jiorvaded  the  whole  gorgeous  pile  like  some  vague 
and  awful  presence — all  this  was  delightful :  felt  now  fer  the  first  time  iu  reality, 
but  often  imagined  in  the  Abbey  at  Westminster,  where  I  had  been  only  on  occa¬ 
sions  when  the  number  of  visitors  dispelled  the  full  impression.  The  feeling  loses 
its  force  quickly,  however — or,  at  least,  1  found  it  fo.  I’urt  of  that  which  is  at 
first  solemn  becomes  dull.  The  details  by  which  vho  tilect  is  produced  reveal 
themselves  one  by  one,  Only  the  bare  building,  in  its  awful  grandeur  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  human  faith — the  tombs,  as  grim  moieenUjca  of  mortality  and  immortality 
— hold  their  place  in  the  first  impressioi.s.  Much  that  is  mre  ornament,  mere 
colour,  fades  when  the  conp-il'cnil  is  effected. 

Through  the  open  doers  of  these  quaint  old  housts  in  the  cathedral  close  wo 
could  sec  the  embowered  gardens  whence  the  faint  but  delicate  scent  of  wall-fruit 
came  wafted  on  the  cool  viiorniiig  .air.  Lingering  here,  we  heard  the  clock  chime 
eight,  and  waited  for  its  last  bconiing  echo  before  we  returned  to  the  hotel. 

The  sense  of  freedom  in  the  bright  uiurijing  air  had  rendered  us  so  unwilling 
to  resume  our  places  inside  the  coach,  that  we  had  already  determined  to  obtain 
seats  behind  the  driver,  if  possible.  As  only  two  of  his  personal  friends  were  to 
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o'cupy  tho  box  with  him,  and  there  were  already  applications  for  inside  places, 
this  arrangement  succeoJed  admirably.  We  wrapped  ourselres  in  warmer  shawls, 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  new  rug,  which  tho  coachman,  who  was  wondrously  polite 
(1  afterwards  heard  that  he  had  been  a  student  at  one  of  the  universities),  lent  us 
to  protect  our  feet,  and  prepareil  for  tho  thorough  enjoyment  of  so  much  of  our 
journey  as  still  lay  before  us. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  long  or  detailed  description  of  scenery  has  ever  been 
Buccessfiil.  Even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  his  prose  works,  devotes  i)age8  of  hue 
and  often  glowing  language  to  such  descriptions,  frequently  fails  to  convey  any 
adequate  impression  to  the  reader,  la  his  poems,  where  we  are  carried  onward  by 
the  bold  and  vigorous  images  which  follow  each  other  like  the  waves  of  a  swift 
mountain  stream,  we  seem  to  seize  tho  aspect  of  wood  and  lake  and  mountain 
glen ;  but  they  are,  after  all,  suggested  differently  to  different  readers  by  that  very 
imagery,  which  rather  illiutrates  than  describes. 

Not  only  for  this  reason,  however,  do  1  refrain  from  any  record  of  my  first 
journey.  Lacking  power,  I  am  also  deficient  in  knowledge,  for  the  country 
through  which  we  passed  was,  to  me,  all  indistinct  in  its  details.  Save  in  tho 
general  impression  of  the  whole,  and  tho  exquisite  and  lasting  delight  it  produced, 
1  remember  nothing.  Nature  had  stolen  upon  me  quietly,  not  with  awful  sur¬ 
prises  and  ecstatic  discovery,  but  with  a  pervading  joy  and  peace.  To  quote  a 
paisage  which  I  remember  to  have  read  stmewherc,  “  All  of  me  was  eye  which 
was  not  ear."  I  think  something  of  the  same  feeling  was  experienced  by  my  com¬ 
panion.  We  were  no  longer  conversational,  except  by  quiet  and  somewhat  inter- 
jectional  remarks  ;  but  her  hand  stole  into  mine,  and  remained  clas{>ed  there.  1 
think  I  cried  a  little,  but  the  tears  were  only  the  exudation  of  a  sort  of  spiritual 
balsam. 

By  green  lanes,  where  high  wooded  hills  towered  up  beyond  the  adjoining 
pastures — where  cottage  girls,  black-eyed  and  ruddy  with  a  peachy  bloom,  stood 
by  their  bright  milk-cans  to  see  the  coach  pass — by  swelling  uplands,  where  sudden 
clefts  and  “  dips"  in  the  heights  showed  orchards,  woods,  and  pastures  mellowing 
in  the  sleepy  sunlight— by  bare  ro.ad8,  where  the  aspect  of  the  country  began  to 
change,  and  we  stopped  at  a  village  inn  for  me  to  make  my  first  acquaintance  with 
a  Cornish  “  parsty” — exquisite  combination,  by  which  the  wayfarer  holds  a  com¬ 
plete  dinner  in  his  hand ! — by  long,  open  wastes,  their  surfaces  broken  by  enormous 
rocky  boulders,  excavations,  sheds  where  solitary  engines  wrought — by  great  plains, 
their  bare  expanse  of  furze,  and  granite-blocks,  and  undulating  heath  seeming  to 
stretch  far  away  where  the  dying  day  sank  in  a  bar  of  blood-red  light — past 
villages  here  and  there  —  villages  of  a  dozen  houses,  ^Krhaps  —  past  churches 
standing  lone  and  wild— churches,  as  it  appeared,  without  a  parish,  in  the  midst  of 
rocks  almost  as  large  as  themselves — past  the  parish  itself,  two  miles  away ;  then 
more  houses  huddling  together — past  the  latest  stragglers  of  a  country  suburb ; 
then  a  street,  shops,  public-houses,  a  crowd  of  six  persons  standing  at  an  inn-door 
— and  we  were  at  Truro. 

The  first  person  1  saw,  standing  waiting  for  our  arrival,  was  Mr.  Uonhead. 
By  him  stood  a  younger  man,  dressed  in  a  rough  coat,  but  with  a  bluff,  hand¬ 
some  face,  and  hair  curling  in  strong  wiry  clusters  ;  his  stidwart  figure  and  brawny 
shoulders  contrasting  with  the  tall  rigidity  of  his  black-elothed  companion.  Ilia 
were  the  first  words  I  heard  as  we  clattered  up. 
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“  lleer’s  te  cootch,  sir,”  he  said ;  “  ye  waent  bo  long  from  Poltrewyn.” 

Mr.  Doahead  had  ateppod  up  to  the  window,  expecting  to  see  us  inside ;  but 
the  quicker  eye  of  the  Cornishman  had  seen  ns  on  the  top.  Marie  was  so  seated 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  descend  first.  He  had  alroa<ly  brought  a  step- 
ladder,  and  offered  her  his  hand.  To  iny  temporary  wonderment,  I  heard  him 
address  her  almost  without  the  slightest  accent. 

“  You’ve  had  a  long  journey,  Mario,”  he  said,  quietly.  “  I  hope  you'll  take  a 
day’s  rest  before  you  open  school.” 

But  for  the  necessity  of  responding  to  Mr.  Doiihead’s  inquiries,  I  should  Lave 
been  overcome  with  surprise ;  as  it  was,  I  waitol  till  we  were  under  the  shadow  of 
the  porch,  when  I  touched  Marie  on  the  arm,  and  asked  her,  in  a  whisper — 

“  Is  that  Ambrose  I’cnruth  ?" 

“  Yes,”  she  replied,  “  that’s  Ambrose,”  and  turno<l  back  to  beckon  him.  Ho 
was  near  us  in  a  single  stride.  “This  is  Miss  Wayfe  Summers,”  said  ^larie, 
giving  me  a  one-sided  introduction.  He  bowed. 

If  I  said  that  his  whole  manner  seemed  for  a  moment  aristocratic,  1  might  be 
supposed  to  exaggerate ;  and  yet  it  was  so.  It  was  'not  dignified,  nor  distant,  but 
with  that  peculiar  grace  which  belongs — and  only  rarely  belongs — to  strong  men, 
was  mingled  a  reserve  totally  different  from  bashfulness — rather  expressive  of  con¬ 
scious  or  supposed  superiority  in  some  peculiar  attribute  in  which,  as  a  girl,  he  did 
not  exjiect  me  to  share.  As  I  caught  the  half-shrewd,  lalf-  humorous  gleam  of  his 
blue  eye,  I  thought  I  began  to  understand  why  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Donhead  in  the 
Cornish  dialect,  and  reserved  his  more  polished  self  for  other,  and,  perhaps,  nearer, 
occasions.  The  reverend  gentleman  himself  received  us  in  his  own  manner,  which, 
if  it  was  not  remarkable  for  cordiality,  was,  at  least,  kind  and  thoroughly  sincere 
in  such  expreesions  of  welcome  as  it  developed. 

After  a  few  minutes  1  observed  that  he  went  to  ask  a  question  of  the  waiter  or 
the  ostler.  Coming  in  with  a  dissatisfied  look  upon  his  face,  ho  asked  us  whether 
we  hid  had  any  other  passengers  besides  those  who  came  with  us  to  Truro.  I  said, 
“  No— no  otheis,  except  two  farmers,  who  got  down  some  miles  away.”  I  knew, 
then,  for  whom  ho  had  come  to  look,  and  was  silent,  waiting  some  better  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Mr.  I’enruth  came  in  presently  to  say  that  the  chaise  was  at  the  door. 
He  was  to  drive  us,  it  seemed,  .as  he  mounted  the  box;  while  Mr.  Donhead,  after 
helping  us  inside,  tcok  the  back  scat.  Oice,  on  the  journey  home,  he  leaned  for¬ 
ward  to  ask  mo  if  1  was  quite  sure  that  no  other  passenger  had  come  by  the  coach. 
After  my  again  replying  “  Nobody,”  he  spoke  but  seldom  during  the  rest  of  the 
journey.  It  was  a  pretty  long  drive,  for  the  moon  had  risen  bright  and  clear  as 
we  entered  the  wooden  gates  which  admitted  us  to  the  broad  drive  inside  the  grey 
stone  wall  of  Poltrewyn  Rectory. 
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Her  enfferiog  ended  with  the  day ; 

Yet  lived  the  at  its  cloac, 

And  tireathed  the  long,  long  ni^ht  away, 
Is  statuc-like  repose. 


but  when  the  suu,  In  all  his  state, 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies, 

She  passed  tbrougli  Glory's  morning  gate, 
At,d  walked  in  ruradise. 

James  Aurntcit. 
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HISTOUICAL  FEMALE  lUOGHAFlllKS. 
ir.— Tin:  rorn  m.miiks. 

MAUV  rLKMlNC,  MAUV  I.IVINUSTON’,  MAKY  niCTON',  MARY  ST’.TON’, 

MAIIVS  OF  MONOril  To  MARY,  ijriR'.N  OF  SCOTS. 

II. — 'lAliV  I.lVlXtiSTdS. 

M.vuv  was  lha  yoaugost  duugli^vr  uf  Alaxauder,  iiflli  lijrd 

Liviugston,  by  liU  wife,  Lady  Agues  Douglas,  daugulur  uf  Juliu,  second  Earl  of 
Morton,  a  grauddauglitcr  of  James  IV.  Slio  w.as  ooa.siu  to  Mary  I'lcmiug,  and, 
iilkO  her,  related  by  tiia  illcgitimato  blood  to  the  sovereign. 

Lord  Livingston  was  a  nobk-inau  of  largo  po.sscsslous  and  high  standing  among 
the  fleers  of  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  .T.nues  V.  he  was  ap]uiuted  by  the  three 
estates  of  Scotland  us  one  of  the  sis  lord  keepers,  to  who.ni  the  care  and  ciLstoJy 
of  the  infant  qu  cn  were  confidetl.  Three  only  of  the  six  noble  couimissioncrs  acted, 
and  of  these  Lord  Livingston  was  luo&t  app’ored  by  the  queen- mother,  and  was 
in  constant  attendance  ou  the  jier&ou  of  his  young  royal  charge.  Mary  Livingston 
was  one  of  the  four  ol  tries  ohosju  by  the  queen-mother  to  be  educated  with  the 
little  sovereign,  associated  with  her  in  her  sports,  and  trained  to  attend  ui>ou  her 
os  maids  of  honour.  She  accompanied  Queen  Mary  to  Eiuncu,  but  was  not 
separated  from  her  parents,  for  Lord  Livingston  attended  his  illustrious  young 
charge  as  lord  keejier,  aud  Lady  Livingston  was  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting. 

After  awhile.  Lord  Livingston,  rvho  was  the  possessor  of  large  domains  in 
LiuUttigowshiro,  was  alHiotcd  with  a  lit  of  home  sickness,  and  wrote  to  the  queen- 
mother  to  solicit  permission  to  return  to  Scotland,  having  been  absent  almost  two 
years.  “Not,”  ho  says,  “that  I  tire  of  the  queen’s  grace’s  service,  my  sovereign 
lady,  fur  it  is  one  of  the  things  in  the  world  that  1  esteem  must,  to  have  her 
grace’s  presence  daily ;  but  only  because  the  natural  affection  of  the  coimtry  and 
certain  other  commodities,  which  1  am  bound  to  regard  fur  the  weal  of  my  house  | 

and  friends,  makes  mo  to  write  this  present  unto  your  grace,  by  the  which  I  pray  j 

your  grace  let  me  have  your  good-will  tlureLo.”  lie  was,  iiowevor,  cousidered  too  | 

valuable  .a  guardiau  to  the  juvenile  sovereigu  of  Scotland  to  be  released  from  his 
imporiant  office,  and  died  in  France  in  the  year  1553.  Mary  Livingston  was  then 
about  tou  or  eleven  years  old.  She  finished  her  education  with  her  young  royal  ] 

mistress,  and  was  one  of  her  favourite  maids  of  honour  at  the  court  of  FTauce.  | 

After  the  death  of  ITaiicia  11.  she  returned  to  her  native  laud  with  (iueen  j 

Mary  on  the  19  th  of  August,  1501,  in  the  bloom  of  her  youthful  beauty,  which  j 

caused  her  to  bo  distinguished  iu  the  ScottiUi  court  by  the  i;ame  of  “  Mary  the  i 

lovely.” 

Mary  Livingston,  like  her  loj-al  mistrals,  delighted  in  the  sport  of  archery,  in 
which  she  possessed  gre-at  skill.  She  formed  one  of  the  party  at  shooting  at  the  | 
butts  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1502,  in  the  queen’s  privy  garden,  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
where  the  queen  and  the  Master  of  Lindsay  shot  against  her  aud  the  Eail  of  j 
Moray,  who  then  boro  the  title  of  Earl  of  Mar.  I 

Queen  Mary’s  compotus  testifies  that  she  presented  Mary  Livingston  with 
“gray  damask  for  a  gown,  in  September,  1563;  aud  in  February,  1564,  with 
black  velvet  for  a  gown.”  An  att.achment  had  grown  iqi  between  Mary  Livingston 
and  John  Sempill,  the  son  of  Itobert,  third  ].,ord  Sempill,  aud  his  second  wife, 
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Elizibilh  Carlyle,  dauj{hter  uf  Lonl  Carlyle,  of  Tertlurwald,  in  Ducnfries-tiLire. 
tiulm  Sempdl  Lad  l>eon,  jike  Mary  Liviugstuu,  attached  to  the  service  of  the  queen 
from  child Lju  1,  a;id  received  hU  education  iu  Frauce.  The  queen,  of  whom  he 
wod  an  cdiiecial  favourite,  was  aecuitoined  to  call  him  playfully  "•  my  EuglUhmaii,” 
for  he  Wti8  )K>ru  at  Newcastle.  Itut  his  love  of  dauciiig,  aud  bkill  ;;ud  activity  iu 
that  accomplLshineut,  had  obtained  for  him  iu  her  eouit  the  of  “John 

the  dancer.”  Ilia  father.  Lord  tsempill,  was  always  ideutdkd  with  the  English 
(urty,  aud  iu  opposition  to  the  court,  though  he  had  allowed  his  sou  to  be  brought 
up  a  courtier.  Mary  Liviugstou,  her  brother.  Lord  Liviiigstou,  aud  her  bister>iu- 
law,  Lady  Livingston,  were  of  the  reformed  faith,  y'et  they  stood  very  high  iu  the 
favour  of  their  liberal-miudcd  sovereign,  au  l  held  distiuguished  places  iu  her 
household.  It  was  uot,  therefore,  i>ossible  for  Lord  Sempill  to  offer  auy  objectious 
to  au  alliauce  iu  every  way  suitable  aud  houourable  for  his  second  sou.  On  the 
contrary,  as  some  of  the  l^iviugstous  objected  to  tbs  matriage  of  'Movcly  Mary 
Liviugstou”  with  a  youugcr  sou  as  a  disparagement  to  her,  he  eudowed  him  with 
the  haroay  of  Itelltries,  the  lauds  uf  Auchimaues  aud  Calderhaugh,  with  the  rights 
of  fisheries  iu  the  water  of  Calder,  thus  making  him  nearly  equal  with  the  Mister 
of  Sempill,  his  eldest  brother.  Tiie  queen,  who  was  much  attached  to  Mary 
Liviugstou,  and,  uulike  her  royal  sister  uf  Eugliud,  a  great  match-maker,  highly 
approval  uf  this  eugagemeut,  aud  sigiiitied  her  wish  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  soon  ;  but,  .as  ^lary  Liviugstou  hal  uuittd  with  Mary  Fleming,  Mary  Ueton, 
and  Mary  Seton  iu  the  rash  vow  by  which  they  had  all  bouud  themselves  to  remain 
rdngle  tdl  her'  majesty  had  entered  iuto  the  holy  state  uf  matrimony,  their  uuiou 
was  necessardy  delayed. 

At  last  the  queen  insisted  that  the  long  love  between  her  faithful  servants — 
the  friends  aud  compauious  uf  her  childhood — should  be  brought  to  the  auspiclou) 
conclusion  uf  wedlock. 

The  celebration  of  their  uuptials  was  spoken  of  iu  the  autumn  of  IbGd  as  an 
event  which  was  soon  expected  to  take  place ;  but,  from  some  cause,  it  was  (lost- 
poned  till  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  Kvudolph  writes  to  the  EaVl  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  on  the  9  th  of  January,  as  follows  : — 

“  I  learned  yesterday  thit  there  is  a  conspiracy  here  framed  against  you.  The 
matter  is  this  :  Lord  Sempill’s  son,  being  an  Englishman  boru,  shall  be  married, 
between  this  aud  Shrovetide,  to  the  Lord  Livingston’s  sister.  The  queen,  willing 
him  well,  both  maketh  the  marriage  aud  endoweth  the  parties  with  laud.  To  do 
them  honour,  she  will  have  them  marry  iu  the  court.  The  thing  intended  against 
ymur  lordship  is  this — that  Sempill  himself  shall  come  to  Norwich  within  these 
fourteen  days,  aud  desire  you  to  be  at  the  bridal.” 

Two  days  afterwards  (January  11th)  the  bride  elect  received  from  her  royal 
mistress  the  appropriate  present  of  a  baud  covered  wi.li  pearls.  Ciueen  Mary  gave 
her,  on  the  17th,  a  basquina  of  gray  satin  and  a  mantle  of  black  taffely,  made  iu 
the  Spanish  fashion  with  silver  buttons  ;  and  the  next  day  a  gown  of  black  taffety. 

'I'he  mariiage  was  put  off  by  the  queen’s  progress  into  Fife,  whither  she  was 
attended  by  Mary  Liviugstou  aud  the  other  Maries.  They  left  Edinburgh  on  the 
19th  of  January,  and  remained  a  few  days  at  Balmeriuoch  Castle,  aud  proceeded  to 
St.  Andrews,  aud,  after  a  merry  sojourn  there  of  ten  days,  left  for  Austruther 
Castle,  and  arrived  at  West  M’emyes  Castle  on  the  13th  of  February,  where 
Darnley  came  to  pay  his  first  visit  to  the  queen.  The  weather  was  cold  aud  stormy, 
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and  the  accommadations  in  that  wild  fortroBs  of  the  Frith  of  Fortli  rough  and 
circumscribed  for  court  ladies.  But  (lueen  Mary  and  her  Maries  made  themselves 
very  happy  there  with  their  needlework,  dancing,  and  music,  for  six  days. 

They  left  Wemyss  Castle  on  the  1‘Jth  of  February.  The  approaching  marriage 
of  Mary  Livingston  was  at  that  time  the  general  topic  of  conversation  in  the  good 
town  of  Edinburgh,  and  formed  the  subject  of  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
official  report  of  the  English  ambassador,  Randolph,  to  his  diplomatic  correspon* 
ilent,  Leicester: — 

It  will  not  bo  above  six  or  seven  days  before  the  queen  will  be  in  this  town. 
Immediately  after  that  ensueth  the  great  marriage  of  this  happy  Englishman  that 
shall  marry  lovely  Livingston.” 

The  queen  returned  to  Ilolyrood  with  her  ladies  on  the  24  th  of  February.  A 
season  of  great  gaiety  ensued.  Knox  complains  “  that  there  was  at  this  period 
nothing  but  banqueting,  baUing,  and  dancing  in  the  court.” 

Of  coiuse  “John  the  Dancer”  and  lovely  Mary  Livingston  did  their  part  in 
footing  it  at  the  grand  entertainment  that  was  given  by  the  Earl  of  Moray  to  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  Lord  Darnley,  the  chief  of  the  Scotch  nobles,  and  all  the  ladies 
of  the  royal  household.  The  queen  cent  word  “  that  she  wished  herself  in  the 
company,  and  was  sorry  she  was  not  bidden  to  the  banquet.” 

It  was  merrily  answered,  “  that  the  house  was  her  own,  and  she  was  free  to 
come  uninvited.” 

Her  majesty  then  sent  word  “  that  she  summoned  them  all  against  Sunday,  to 
be  at  her  banquet  at  the  marriage  of  her  Englishman.” 

The  approaching  bridal  of  Mary  Livingston  and  John  Sempill  is  further 
alluded  to  by  the  English  ambassador,  in  his  report  to  Cecil,  of  the  4th  of  March, 
in  these  words : — “  Divers  of  the  noblemen  arc  come  to  this  great  marriage,  which 
to-morrow  shall  be  celebrated.” 

The  queen  presented  Mary  Livingston,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  “  with  a  baec^uina 
of  cloth  of  silver,”  and  the  “  decant, "  or  facing  of  a  coat,  of  cloth  of  silver.  This 
was  a  portion  of  the  bridal  dress,  the  whole  of  which  was  composed  of  white  and 
silver  tissue,  the  gift  of  the  queen;  and  the  cost  of  it  was  thirty  pounds,  as 
appears  from  the  following  curious  entry  in  the  trea.sury  accounts  of  the  luth  of 
March,  15C4-5 : — 

Item :  Ane  pund  viij  race  of  silver  to  ane  gowne  of  Marie  Ix^vingstoon’s  to  her 

miriage,  the  race  zxv  e.  . . .  U 

We  also  see,  from  Queen  Mary’s  wardrobe  book,  that  she  gave  the  bride  a  rich 
bed  of  scarlet  velvet,  with  taffety  cortaiua  and  silk  fringes  of  the  same  colour, 
embroidered  with  black  velvet. 

The  treasury  accounts  prove  that  she  had  a  mattress,  palliasse,  and  feather-bed 
provided  from  the  same  source,  and  that  the  price  was  much  the  same  as  in  the 
present  times : — 

Item;  Be  the  said  precept  to  Mario  Levingstonn  xxxj  elois  ij  iinarters  oi 


qoLite  fustiane  to  be  ane  marterrew,  the  eln  viij  g,  Summa  .  .  xij  li  xij  a 

Item:  xvjelnisofcammestobepalzeasstkeelnvjii.  Summa  .  .  .  iiijiixvjs 

Item:  For  nappes  and  fedd«rs(yeatAera ) . vli 

Item :  Ane  eloc  of  lane  ....  . xxx  a 

Item :  ij  mce  of  silk . xx  a 


The  marriage  was  solemnised  with  great  pomp  at  Ilolyrood,  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
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in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  her  whole  court,  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors. 
In  the  evening  a  masque  was  performed,  the  memory  of  which  has  been  revived, 
afcer  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries,  by  the  discovery  of  the  following  entry  in 
Queen  Mary’s  long- forgotten  treasury  records*  : — 

Item :  To  the  painter  for  the  mask  on  Fastioni's  coin  to  Mario  Leviogetonn’s 

mariai’e . xij  li 

C^ucen  Mary  testified  her  affectionate  regard  for  the  friend  of  her  childhood, 
Mary  Livingston,  whom  she  describes  as  her  ‘‘familiar  servatticc,”  on  her  marriage 
with  “  John  Sempill,  her  daily  and  familiar  servitor,  which  they  had  been  during 
the  whole  of  their  youthhood  and  minority,”  she  says,  to  grant  them  the  lands  of 
Auchtermuchtil  in  the  county  of  Fife,  the  lands  of  Stewarton  in  the  county  of  Ayr, 
the  isle  of  Little  Camrsyin  the  Sheriffdom  of  Bute,  the  lands  of  (iethio  Blatherhill 
and  King’s  IMeadow  in  Renfrew,  and  the  lands  of  Bancrof,  which  excited  great 
envy  an^ong  the  courtiers,  and  the  especial  indignation  of  John  Knox,  which,  as 
usual,  being  a  confirmed  woman-hater,  he  vents  in  a  bitter  philippic  against  the 
la<lies.  “  What  bruit,”  he  says,  “  the  Maries  and  the  rest  of  the  dancers  of  the 
court  had,  the  ballads  of  that  age  did  witness.  But  this  was  the  common  complaint 
of  all  godly  and  wise  men,  that  if  they  thought  such  a  court  should  long  continue, 
and  if  they  looked  for  no  other  life  to  come,  they  would  have  wished  their  sous 
and  daughters  rather  to  have  been  brought  up  with  fiddlers  aud  dancers,  and  to  have 
liecn  exercised  in  flinging  upon  a  floor  aud  the  rest  that  follows,  than  to  have  been 
nourished  in  the  company  of  the  godly  and  exercised  in  virtue,  which  in  that 
court  was  hated,  and  tiUhincss  not  only  maintained,  but  also  rewarded.  Witness 
the  lordship  of  Abercorn,  the  barony  of  Auchtermuchtil,  and  divers  others  per¬ 
taining  to  the  patrimony  of  the  crown,  given  in  herit.agc  to  skippers,  dancers,  and 
dallyers.”  He  makes  a  coarse  and  most  unjustifiable  personal  attack  on  the  newly- 
wedded  pair  by  speaking  of  what  he,  without  the  slightest  foundation  for  the 
calumny,  calls  “  the  shame-hasted  marriage  betwixt  John  Sempill,  called  the 
dancer,  and  Mary  Livingston,  surnamci  the  lusty”  (meaning  the  lovely  or  brilliant). 
The  facts  prove  that  the  bridal  of  .John  Sempill  and  Mary  Livingston,  instead  of 
being  hurried  forward  for  any  indscoroua  reason,  was  postponed  still  several  months 
later  than  the  time  originally  appointed. 

It  took  place,  as  we  have  shown,  in  March,  1564-r),  and  their  first  child  was 
l)orn  in  the  year  L^ifiC. 

Mary  Livingston  was  the  first  ot  the  four  Maries  who  entered  the  holy  pale  of 
matrimony,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  her  royal  mistress  said,  “  1  have  now 
begun  to  marry  off  my  Maries ;  they  will  all  follow  in  time,  and  become  wives,  and 
perhaps,  ere  long,  I  may  make  one  of  the  same  band.” 

So  far  from  losing  her  situation  in  the  royal  household  in  consequence  of  her 
having  entered  into  the  state  of  wedlock,  Mary  Livingston  was  promoted  from  the 
post  of  maid  of  honour  to  that  of  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  tjueen  Mary,  at  au 
increased  salary.  Her  place  among  the  Scotch  maids  of  honour  was  supplied  by 
her  youthful  relative,  Magdclaine  Livingston. 

Queen  Mary  liad  promised  to  honour  Mary  Livingston's  infant  nephew,  the 


*  At  her  Majesty’s  Hegister  House,  Edinburgh.  I  am  iudebtei  to  the  courtesy  and  kindness 
of  J.  Robertson,  Esq.,  superintendent  of  the  literary  department,  fur  the  communication  of  the 
items  connected  with  (pieen  Mary’s  gifts  to  the  Four  Maries  derived  from  this  tource. 
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Bon  and  heir  of  her  brother,  Lord  Livingston,  and  Lady  Livingston,  with  her 
presence  at  the  christening  festival  at  Callender  House,  in  Linlithgowshire,  and, 
though  they  were  Protestants,  to  present  the  babe  at  the  baptismal  font  in  x>erEon, 
and  give  him  his  name. 

The  let  of  July  was  the  d»y  appiintod  for  her  majesty’s  journey  there  with 
her  secretly-wedded  hus'und,  Lord  Uarnley,  his  father,  and  three  of  her  ladies,  of 
whom  Mary  Livingston,  tiiough  her  name  has  not  been  mentioned,  was  undoubtedly 
one.  Her  husband,  John  Sempill,  would  be  also  in  attendance  among  the  lords 
in  waiting. 

The  court  was  then  at  Perth,  and  in  consequence  of  the  ill-will  of  the  Earl  of 
Moray  and  his  party  to  the  inirriagcof  the  (pieen  to  Darnley,  wiio  Imd  excited 
the  hatred  of  the  English  party  au  l  conciliated  the  friendship  of  no  one,  a  con¬ 
federacy  had  bei'n  forinul  against  him,  between  the  Earle  of  .Moray,  Argyll,  and 
Rothes,  aud  the  Duke  of  t'halclherault,  and  they  were  to  lie  in  w.ait  for  the  royal 
party  at  the  Parenwell  with  a  r.troug  ainbusli,  and  to  slay  or  capture  him  aud  his 
father,  take  them  from  the  (lueen,  and  hurry  th.'m  to  IDrwick,  while  another 
party  was  to  seize  tlie  queen  aud  carry  her  off  to  l.ocldeveu  Castle,  there  to  tletain 
her  os  a  prisoner  till  she  had  made  such  concessions  os  it  might  please  Moray  to 
dictate. 

Fortunately,  the  evil  designs  of  the  conspirators  were  discovered  by  the  loyal  I 
Lindsay,  Laird  of  Uowhill,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parenwell ;  aud, 
having  learned  that  they  expected  the  queen  aud  her  company  to  p&<B  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  Sunday  morning,  directly  he  had  received  the  iutclligeiiCe  he  took 
horse  and  rode  off  to  Perth,  aud  communicated  what  he  had  heard  to  the  queen  in 
her  own  chamber ;  for  she  had  ridden  from  Dunkeld  that  afternoon,  aud,  being  \ 
much  tired  with  her  long  journey,  had  already  retired  fur  the  night.  She 
immediately  summoned  a  council,  aud  was  advised  nut  to  hazard  the  journey  ;  but 
as  she  was  cunshlered  in  no  less  danger,  if  she  reuiaiind  at  Perth,  of  being  attacked 
by  the  traitors,  she  dct-.riuiued  to  keep  her  promise  to  Lord  aud  Lady  Livingston, 
and  avoid  the  ambush  by  starling  several  hours  sooner  than  she  was  expected. 

An  escort  of  200  armed  horsemen  was  gathered  together  by  the  Earl  of  Athol  and 
other  loyal  geiillemeu  in  the  night,  ready  to  surround  the  jicrson  of  their  sovereign 
when  she  mounted,  (iueen  Mary  was  in  the  saddle  at  live  o’clock  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  attended  by  Darnlcy  and  his  father,  three  of  her  ladies,  her  equerries 
and  lords  in  waiting,  and  dashed  past  Lochleven  and  the  Parenwell  several  hours 
before  she  was  expected,  crossed  the  Forth  at  North  Ferry,  aud  arrived  safely  at 
Callender  House  at  ten  o’clock,  and  afterwards  performed  her  promise  of  presenting 
the  heir  of  Livingston  at  the  bapt'smal  font,  aud  disdained  not  to  give  her  presence 
at  a  Protestant  sermon,  “which,”  says  John  Knox,  “was  reckoned  a  great 
matter.” 

A  gloomy  change  came  over  the  gay  court  of  Holyrood  after  the  queen’s 
marriage  with  her  English  cousin,  Daruley,  whose  violent  temper,  aggravated  by 
the  vice  of  intemperance — which  he  had  learned  of  his  evil-minded  Scotch  kindred, 
the  Ruthvens  and  Douglases,  whose  great  study  was  to  sow  discord  between  him 
and  his  royal  consort — i>roduced  misery  aud  strife  both  in  public  and  private.  The 
queen’s  determination  to  resist  his  ungrateful  desire  of  wresting  from  her  the 
supreme  authority  caused  him  aud  his  unprincipled  faction  to  regard  all  her 
faithful  and  old  attached  servants,  both  gentlemen  aud  ladies,  with  jealousy  and 
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undisguued  ilUwill,  and  to  demand  their  expulsion  from  her  household— a  requi¬ 
sition  which,  being  uujiut,  she  firmly  withstood. 

The  tragic  scone  of  the  assassination  of  her  deformed  secretary,  David  Ricoio, 
in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  took  place  just  at  the  annivcrsiiry  of  Mary  Living¬ 
ston's  marriage — a  frightful  ontrast  to  the  lively  mask  and  jocund  ball  which  had 
celebrated  that  happy  event,  and  tilled  old  llolyrood  with  mirth  and  revelry. 

Mary  Livingston  and  her  husband  were  l>oth  in  wailing  in  the  abbey,  though 
not  in  the  queen’s  cabinet,  the  fatal  evening  when  the  butcher-work  was  perpe¬ 
trated  on  the  unfortunate  secret.ary,  in  the  (pieen's  jffesence ;  yet  an  imminent  peril 
impen  led  over  .Mary  l^iviegston,  as  her  brother.  Lord  Livingston,  had  been  marked 
for  one  of  the  victims  whoso  slaughter  was  jireuieditated.  'I'he  conspirators  also 
iutendt'd  to  drown  sever-’.l  of  the  (pieen’s  most  attached  ladies,  among  whom  she 
might  be  reckoned.  The  remorse  of  Darnley  after  the  cowardly  massacre  of  the 
deformed  little  secretaiy  had  been  jierpetrated,  and  his  horror  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  ferocious  traitors  who  had  beguiled  him  into  that  disloyal  confederacy 
against  his  royal  wife,  disconcertfcd  the  plans  of  the  conspTators,  and  preserved 
Mary  Livingston,  her  brother,  and  her  husband  from  their  malice. 

When  the  tpieeu’s  ladns,  who  had  all  b.en  prevented  by  Uuthven  and  Morton 
from  coming  to  the  assistance  of  their  royal  mistress  during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  of  horror  which  succeeded  the  murder  of  Riccio,  were  at  last  sent  to  her  by 
Darnley,  she  immediately  employed  Mary  Livingston  to  engage  John  Sempill  to 
abstract  from  David  Riccio’s  chamber,  which  was  placed  under  Lord  Sempill’s 
guard,  the  black  box  containing  her  foreign  correspondence  and  the  keys  of  her 
various  ciphers. 

This  imp.>rtant  service  Mary  Livingston’s  husband,  through  her  conjugal  in¬ 
fluence  and  instructions,  was  happily  able  to  ]ierforiu  for  their  ciptive  queen. 

The  circumstance  of  his  father,  Lord  Sempill,  being  banded  with  the  con¬ 
federacy  against  Riccio  gave  John  Sempill  great  facilities  for  rendering  the 
assistance  to  the  distressed  queen  which  she  re(|uired  at  tliat  time.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  was  ]>riuui[>ally  tbrough  the  co-ojieratitm  of  this 
faithful  young  couple,  and  their  active  exertions  and  transmission  of  messages  to 
her  loyal  friends,  that  ^lary  and  Darnley  were  able  to  circumvent  the  conspirator. 'f, 
and  to  effect  their  escape  from  the  restraint  in  which  they  were  detained  at 
Holyrood. 

^  Mary  Livingston  was  with  the  queen  in  Edinburgh  Costb  after  the  return  of 
the  royal  pair  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  flight  of  Morton,  Ruthven,  and  such  of  the 
conspirators  as  had  committed  themselves  by  the  overt  act  of  treason  of  murdering 
Riccio  in  their  sovereign’s  presence,  and  then  restraining  her  jicrson. 

The  queen,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  fright,  agitation,  and  jiersonal  violence 
she  had  suffered  on  that  occasion,  did  not  expect  to  survive  the  birth  of  her  child, 
caused  an  inventory  of  her  jewels  and  rich  dressss  to  be  made  in  June,  and  wrote 
against  each  the  name  of  the  friend  or  servant  to  whom  she  bequeathed  it,  in 
token  of  her  love  and  remembrance.  This  interesting  document,  which  has  lately 
been  brought  to  light,  U  attested  by  the  autograph  signature  of  Mary  Ijivingston, 
as  witness,  opposite  to  that  of  the  queen,  in  a  firm,  fine  character.  The  articles 
marked  as  her  bequest  to  Mary  Livingston  are  as  follow  : — 

“  24  aiguillettes,  enamelled,  containing  44  small  pearls.”  These  were  ornaments 
made  of  gold  to  be  sewn  on  a  dress. 
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“  An  embroidery."  A  rich  piece  of  needlework,  probably  worked  by  the  q^ucen’s 
own  bands,  to  serve  as  a  state  counterpane  or  table-cover. 

“  An  embroidered  douUletU"  (a  lady's  wadded  pelisse). 

“  A  cottonere"  (a  petticoat). 

A  carcau."  A  medallion  necklace  to  encircle  the  throat. 

“  A  chain.” 

“  A  string  of  coral  of  C3  pieces." 

Another  string  of  coral." 

“  Another  string  of  coral  of  38  pieces." 

“  A  remnant  of  a  rosary." 

“  A  girdle  and  cottonere  enriched  with  pearls."  * 

The  queen  survived  to  fulfil  a  sadder  destiny  than  death  in  childbirth ;  but  her 
story  has  been  too  fully  told  to  require  recapitulation  here.f 

Mary  Livingston  was  driven  away,  with  the  rest  of  the  faithful  Scotch  ladies, 
when  the  queen  became  Bothwell's  captive ;  and  when  she  had  given  herself  up 
into  the  treacherous  hands  of  the  associate  lords,  at  Carbury  Hill,  and  was  dragged 
into  Edinburgh  by  them  as  their  prisoner,  Mary  Livingston  (who  is  erroneously 
called,  in  the  French  record.  Mademoiselle  Sempill,  instead  of  Mistress  Sempill) 
sought  her  hapless  sovereign,  with  Mary  Seton,  and  attended  upon  her  in  the 
midst  of  her  foes ;  and  her  husband,  John  Sempill,  was  one  of  the  brave  gentle¬ 
men  who  assisted  in  effecting  her  escape  from  I.iOchleven  Castle. 

James  Sempill,  the  firstborn  child  of  Mary  Livingston  and  her  husband,  John 
Sempill,  Laird  of  Belltrics,  was  about  six  months  older  than  the  infant  heir  of 
Scotland,  with  whom  C^ueen  Mary  caused  him  to  be  associated  in  the  nursery  as  a 
playfellow  and  companion  from  the  hour  of  the  prince’s  birth.  The  connexion  of 
the  grandfather,  Robert,  Lord  Sempill,  tvith  the  rebel  party  prevented  her  ap¬ 
pointment  from  being  altered  after  her  fall,  and  the  coronation  of  the  innocent 
usurper  of  her  throne.  James  Sempill  received  his  education  in  the  school-room 
of  his  young  royal  master,  under  the  learned  Buchanan,  and  shared  the  sports  and 
sufferings  of  the  |X>or  oppressed  babe  who  was  mocked  with  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
of  Scotland.  Mary  Livingston  and  her  husband  sometimes  resided  at  Mayer  Castle, 
in  Auchtermuchtie,  and  occasionally  at  his  fine  mansion,  called  Blackland,  near 
the  cross  in  the  main  street  of  Pabley.  Their  union,  which  liad  been  one  of  pure 
affection,  was  very  happy.  They  had  four  children,  three  boys  and  one  girl — 
•lames,  Arthur,  John,  and  Dorothie. 

Her  eldest  brother  and  his  wife,  lx>rd  and  Lady  Livingston,  liud  accompanied 
their  royal  mistress  in  her  flight  to  England,  clung  to  her  in  her  adversity  with 
noble  fidelity,  and  abandoned  their  country  and  fair  lauds  in  Scotland  to  share 
her  captivity  in  her  l-lnglish  prisons. 

When  the  Earl  of  I.iennox  was  appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  regency  of 
Scotland,  he  by  some  means  discovered  that  a  portion  of  Queen  Mary’s  jewels  and 
wanlrobc  had  been  deposited  with  Mary  Livingston  and  her  husband,  John  Sempill. 
Un  their  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  articles,  he  arrested  John  Sempill  and  com¬ 
mitted  him  to  prison ;  and  cited  ^lary  Livingston  before  the  lords  of  the  Privy 

*  From  Qneen  Mail's  Testamentary  Inventory,  in  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  kindly  com- 
mnnic.vted  by  Joseph  Robertson,  Erq.,  superintendent  of  the  literary  and  antiquarian  department. 

t  i>ee  Life  of  .Mary  Stuart,  in  Lives  of  (lueens  of  Scotland,"  by  Agnes  Strickland. 
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Council,  where  he  sharply  questioned  her  touching  certain  “  laug-lailit  gowns  gar¬ 
nished  with  fur  of  marfrix  and  fur  of  sables,”  pertaining  to  Cjueen  Mary,  which 
were  enumerated  in  her  ”  ^Vardrol)©  Inventory,  but  absent  without  leave,  and,  by 
diligent  inquiry,  traced  to  the  said  Mary  Livingston,  spouse  of  John  Sempill,  l^ird 
of  llelltries,  and  confidently  reported  to  be  in  her  custody  with  other  gear  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  wardrobe  of  the  king's  highness’s  father.” 

The  young  noble  matron  at  first  affected  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  exerted 
all  her  feminine  wit  and  ingenuity  to  bafile  the  inquisition ;  but  my  lord  regent 
was  too  cunning  for  her.  lie  was  apparently  as  deeply  versed  in  the  value  of  the 
materials  and  trimmings  of  ladies’  dress  ns  a  man  milliner,  and  too  keen  on  the 
scent  of  such  of  the  spoils  of  his  royal  daughter  as  liad  C3caped  the  covetous 
Countess  of  Moray,  wife  of  his  predecessor  in  the  regency,  to  bo  thus  circumvented. 
After  Mary  Livingston  had  stood  for  many  hours  exposed  to  the  cross-ij^uestioning 
and  brow-beating  of  himself  and  the  lords  of  the  council,  Lennox,  infuriated  by 
her  inflexible  firmness,  at  last  threatened  “  to  put  her  to  the  horn” — in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish,  to  pass  a  sentence  of  outlawry  upon  her,  which,  according  to  the  ancient 
customs  of  Scotland,  was  proclaimed  at  the  market  cross  with  three  blasts  of  the 
horn  in  every  town  in  Scotland.  Mary  Livingston’s  stout  heart  was  at  last 
vanquished  by  his  ordering  her  husband  to  be  brought  into  the  council- chamber, 
and  subjected  to  the  torture  of  the  boot  in  her  presence.  The  terror  of  this 
menace  extorted  from  her  the  acknowledgment  that  *  she  was  actually  in  possession 
of  the  three  lang-tailit  gowns  ho  demanded ;  but  then  she  protested  that  they  and 
the  furs  whereof  he  spake  had  been  presented  to  her  by  the  good  queen  her 
mistress  as  part  of  the  i)etquisites  of  her  c  ilicc  as  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber, 
were  of  little  value,  and  would  be  of  no  use  to  any  one.”  Ixnnox,  however, 
insisted  on  the  gowns  being  produced ;  nor  was  fair  .Mrs.  Scmpill,  late  as  the  hour 
was,  permitted  to  return  to  her  own  lodging  that  night  till  she  had  given  surety 
that  she  would  compear  in  the  council-chamber  on  the  morrow  and  surrender  the 
gear.”  She  did  so,  most  reluctantly,  and  thus  obtained  her  discharge.* 

The  scene  of  her  examination  must  liave  been  an  amusing  one  to  witness,  and 
the  surrender  of  the  long-tailed  gowns  in  the  council-chamber  would  furnish  a  good 
subject  for  an  historical  painter.  Queen  .Mary,  in  one  of  her  letters,  complains 
bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  her  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  as  the  prosecutor 
of  her  faithful  subjects ;  “  and  also,”  she  says,  he  presumes  to  spoil  us  of  certain 
jewels — yea,  the  very  best  we  have — resting  in  some  particular  hands  in  keeping, 
whom  he  torments  by  imprisonment,  basting  (menacing),  and  other  unlawful 
rigors.  He  has  imprisoned  John  Sempill  because  he  refused  to  deliver  to  him 
those  he  keeps,  and  we  know  not  what  title  or  reason  l.onnox  lias  to  crave 
the  same."t 

Neither  the  resignation  of  Queen  Mary's  long-tailed  gowns  nor  even  the  death 
of  Lennox  sufficed  to  deliver  Mary  Livingston  nor  her  husband  from  their  troubles. 
Their  fidelity  to  their  captive  sovereign  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  Regent 
Morton,  and  he  selected  John  .Sempill  for  one  of  the  hostages  that  were  demanded 
by  the  English  government  for  the  safe  return  of  Sir  William  Drury,  his  army. 


•  Appendix  to  *•  Inventory  of  Queen  Mary’s  Wardrobe,"  edited  by  thv  late  Tbonias  Thomson, 
of  Shrubbill,  I.eiib,  Keeper  of  the  Koyal  Records,  H.  M.  Register  House,  Kdinbnrgb. 
t  ”  Recneil  dea  Lettrea  de  Marie  Stuart,”  par  Prince  Alexandre  de  Lab.'inoli',  Vol  111. 
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guDB,  and  battering-rams  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  crush  the  last  hopes  of  her 
hapless  kinswoman  by  the  reduction  of  Edinburgh  Castle. 

Though  Sempill  had  the  good  fortune  to  return  in  safety  to  his  anxious  wife 
and  young  family,  their  troubles  were  not  over. 

The  fair  lauds  in  Fife  that  had  been  granted  by  Queen  Mary,  at  a  nominal 
rent,  to  them  for  their  mutual  lives,  and  to  remain  a  lah  the  survivor,  were  part  of 
the  royal  appanage,  and  Morton  insisted  that  it  ought  to  revert  to  the  little  king. 
The  question  was  moved  liefore  the  senators  of  the  Justiciary  Court,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  grant  held  by  ^lary  Livingston  and  her  husband,  under  the  great 
seal,  it  was  perceived  that  might  overcame  right,  for  the  regent  sat  as  judge,  jier- 
Bonally  to  decide  the  cause  against  them  in  behalf  of  the  crown,  whereof  he  was 
the  sole  and  uncontrolled  recipient  of  the  revenues. 

John  Sempill,  in  his  exasperation  for  the  loss  of  the  lauds,  probably  used  expres¬ 
sions  of  a  vindictive  character,  for  he  was  soon  after  iiJrestc^^  on  the  charge  of 
having  conspired  against  the  regent's  life  with  his  nephew,  John  Why tefurde,  of 
Milnetouu,  and  that  ha  had  lam  in  wait  by  the  kirk,  within  the  kirklaud  of 
Paisley,  to  have  shot  him,  in  the  month  of  January,  1575,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Ijords  John  Hamilton  and  Claud  Hamilton. 

John  Sempill  was  detduod  in  prison  on  this  charge  till  1577,  when  ho  was 
brou»(ht  to  trial  and  condemned  on  his  own  confession,  which  had  been  extorted 
from  him  by  the  torture  of  the  boot,  which  his  feeble  constitution  and  long  impri¬ 
sonment  rendered  him  incapable  of  sustaining.  Whytefurdo  had  borne  up  with 
Spartan  fortitude  against  the  severest  agonies  the  malice  of  his  foes  could  inflict, 
and,  after  denying  the  charge,  remained  obstinately  silent.  Sempill’s  life  was 
spared,  in  consideration  of  his  having  cojfessed ;  but  it  was  a  cruel  mercy,  for  ho 
never  recovered  the  effects  of  the  torture  and  the  humiliation  and  })aia  of  mind  his 
confession  had  cost.  He  died  on  the  2oih  of  April,  1571),  in  the  prime  of  man¬ 
hood. 

Mary  Livingston  was  left  in  great  trouble,  not  only  on  account  of  the  aifliotion 
into  which  the  loss  of  her  beloved  husband  plunge  !  her,  but  their  estates  having 
been  seized  by  Morton,  she  and  her  children  were  almost  in  a  state  of  destitution 
till  the  fall  of  their  insatiable  persecutor,  when  she  nas  .dlowed  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  provision  made  for  her  and  her  younger  children  in  her  husband’s 
will.  Her  eldest  son.  Sir  James  Sempill  of  llelltries,  succeeded  quietly  to  his 
father’s  estate.  lie  was  the  personal  friend  of  his  sovereign,  James  VI.,  with 
whom  he  had  been  educated,  and  who  appointed  him  as  his  representative 
on  several  foreign  embassies.  He  possessed  great  abilities,  both  as  a  poet  and  a 
diplomatist.  * 

His  unpublished  letters  to  the  king  from  the  court  of  England  are  in  the 
charter  chest  of  his  descendant.  Sir  John  Maxwell,  Bart.,  of  Pollac.  They  are  full 
of  witty  and  sarcastic  descriptions  of  the  personal  vanity  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  slavish  homage  with  which  her  courtiers  treated  her. 

The  exact  date  of  the  death  of  Mary  Livingston  is  not  known,  but  she  was 
living  in  the  year  1592.  Agnes  ,SruicKf..\ND, 

*  “Francis  Sempill,  a  prettie  hoy  of  nine  years  of  age,  on  the  24th  of  .July,  1587,  delivered 
the  welcome  oration  to  King  James  \'I.,  when  that  monarch  visited  Paisley.”  This  “prettie  boy” 
was  grandson  of  the  provost  and  the  beautifol  Mary  Livingston,  one  of  the  four  Maries  of 
Clneen  Mary. 
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Cttdlcijchuijh,  Septemhfr  2ith,  1862. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ENlil.ISIIWOMAN’s  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE,  IN  THE  KTIUND,  DONDON. 

Respected  Sir, — I  do  not  know  weihor  it  is  usual  for  the  pejilo  who  write  to 
you  to  introduce  themselves,  but  1  hope  you  will  excuse  it  if  it  is  a  lilx'rty,  and  I 
make  bold  to  do  so,  because  I  see  in  your  beutille  magazine  so  many  aus'rerg  to 
correspondence.  There’s  nobody  here  to  say  anything  too — leastway,  if  I  did  they 
would  only  laugh,  or,  at  least,  they  would  never  feel  that  I  was  in  earnest. 

I  live  at  Cudleychugh,  and  my  father’s  a  farmer — well  off  lie  is,  of  course — but 
mother  alw’ays  will  have  me  attend  to  the  house  and  help  in  the  dairy  ;  and  I  dare 
say  she  thinks  it's  quite  rite— jioraps  it  is  so — because  I  sh  til  be  married  some  time, 
1  ditro  to  say,  and  then  it's  quite  nessesary  to  know  such  things.  1  really  have  hud 
a  good  many  young  men  speak  to  me ;  I  don't  mean  that  I  ever  quite  was  engaged 
to  keep  company  with  any  of  them,  but  one  I  lilee.  lie  rents  a  very  nice  farm  at 
llAzenorton,  about  three  miles  from  here,  and  1  know  he  means — at  least,  1  mean 
he  did  mean — to  ojfir.  Wlien  1  say  he  did  mean,  I  forgot  that  I  ought  to  tell  you 
about  my  cousin  Anyelica  cotnlng  down  to  see  us  this  summer.  You  must  know 
that  I  was  at  a  London  sohool  for  nigh  a  year,  to  finish  iny  educaaion ;  the  same 
school  It  was — Ivy  Iloua# — where  Angelica  went  to,  but  she  was  older  than  me, 
and  she  is  now — she  knows  it — so  that  1  cun  tell  you  she  never  toiA:  much  notice 
of  me,  no  more  than  of  a  cat,  excep  to  give  herself  aires.  But  I  wont  be  bad> 
tempered — that  is  not  what  I  want  to  say.  We  had  a  letter — at  least,  mother  had 
— early  in  the  summer,  to  say  that  Angelica  was,  the  doctors  said,  delicate,  and 
that  country  air  and  farm-houaa  liveing  would  be  for  her  benefit ;  so  mother  and 
father  wrote  to  our  relations,  Angelins  mother  and  father — or,  at  Iciist,  her  mother, 
who  id  my  aunt — to  ask  her  down  here  for  a  month  or  so,  and,  though  I  liadn't 
seen  her  for  five  years— because  1  left  the  school  when  I  waa  fourteen,  and  she  was 
seventeen,  if  not  eiyhteen,  then'll  got  her  room  all  ready,  aud  slaved  and  made 
myself  all  in  a  pucker  to  make  her  comfortable,  aud  mother  set  cveryliody  cooking 
and  clcAuiiig.  All  this  I  should  never  have  minded,  because  1  thought  she  might 
have  turned  out  to  be  a  nice  girl,  and,  as  father  Buys,  blood  is  thicker  than  water ; 
beside,  1  knew  she  was  quite  a  Bel  in  town,  aud  must  know  all  the  fashions — not 
that  1  ever  dress  much  in  ths  fashion,  for  we  are  such  very  plain,  countrified  pepic 
at  Cudleychugh,  and  father  never  will  let  one  liave  cloths  different  to  the  other 
farmers'  daughters.  But  our  bookseller  at  the  shop  has  your  magazin  from  London^ 
and  I  may  tell  you  that  1  have  made  some  thmgs  from  those  beutiflc  patterns. 
Mother  knows  it,  because  we  both  set  to  aud  worked  at  odd  times,  but  father 
don’t. 

AVell,  after  all,  when  Angelica  came,  father  weut  in  the  new  chase  to  drive  her 
over  from  Blackberry  Station ;  he  fouud  such  a  many  boxes  and  things  that  we  had 
to  send  Joe  for  them  with  the  cart  the  next  day.  When  she  got  home  she  could 
hardly  get  in  at  the  door,  and  father  said  that,  as  they  drove  along,  all  the  men 
working  in  the  fields  laughed  to  see  her  great  big  crcenolin  hanging  over  the  near 
wheel.  1  dou’t  see  that  she  looked  partikular  delicat,  exesp  being  pale,  like  most 
London  girls.  1  know  when  father  went  to  sleep  she  eat  away  at  the  creams  and 
shortcake  that  mother  and  me  made.  She  never  said  much  to  us  about  Loudon 
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and  1  took  her  over  the  farm — I  wonder  she  wasn't  afraid  of  sf>oiling  all  her 
things — and  then  ehc  wore  one  of  those  little  round  boxes  of  hats  that  1  hear  are 
so  fashionable  in  London — pork  pics  1  hear  they  call  them,  and  I  think  a  i^ood  name 
— and  a  great  thick  vail,  besides  a  parasol  to  keep  the  sun  oil,  for  fear  of  her  skin. 

I  coodn’t  help  feeling  quite  a  common,  corse  person  by  the  side  of  her,  and  she 
treated  me  so — just  as  if  1  was  a  servant,  or  a  black  negero,  or  something  inferior. 
These  paternising  airs  she  kept  up  all  the  time  she  stayed  with  ns,  as  distant  and 
as  strange,  excep  when  she  laughed  at  me,  which  she  often  did.  She  used  to  call 
me  a  “cure,”  whatever  that  meant,  but  I  think  it’s  the  same  as  a  guy.  She  had 
learnt  this,  and  a  good  many  other  words,  from  some  gentleman  in  London — in 
the  Government,  I  hear — that  was  in  love  with  her. 
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and  you  wont  believe  it,  jK-raps,  but  she  never  offered  to  kiss  ns  when  she  went 
up  to  bed.  1  went  with  her  to  show  her  to  her  room,  and  I  thought  she  would 
have  asked  me  to  stay  and  have  a  bit  of  talk,  or  per.vps  to  sleep  with  her,  but  she 
didn’t  so  much  as  open  her  mouth,  excep  to  gaip,  and  to  say,  “Good  night, 
Alice ! — is  your  name  AUce  ? — I  shall  see  you  at  breakfast,  I  suppose  V" 

I  think  it  was  eleven  before  she  made  her  appearance,  dressed,  I  must 
say,  lovely,  but  more  as  though  she  was  going  to  the  assembley  than  to  see  the 
farm  yard,  which  1  asked  her  to  do.  She  was  a  bit  more  X'lcasant  in  the  morning. 
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WLea  her  tranks  came  homo,  I  thought  she  would  ask  me  to  come  up  and  look 
at  her  things,  but  she  never  took  any  notice  until  1  asked  her  wether  1  should  help 
her  to  get  them  out.  Then  she  said.  Oh,  yes,  I  might,  for  she  wasn't  used  to 
folding  up  dresses,  and  she  had  a  maid  at  home.  They  were  lovtiy,  some  of  them, 
BO  mother  said  too ;  but  she  couldn’t  never  tell  how  they  were  made.  1  meau 
Angelica  couldn’t ;  she  always  Lft  everything  to  the  dressmaker  she  said.  But 
the  worst  of  all  is  to  come.  When  Charley  used  to  come  to  see  me  of  an  evening 
1  could  see  that  he  could  never  keep  his  eyes  off  her.  Mother  said  it  really  was 
almost  disgusting  to  see  her  try  to  bring  him  into  a  net  with  her  antiks. 

I  never  could  say  a  word  when  they  got  talking  ;  it  seemed  to  take  my  breath 
away,  and  to  bring  on  a  choking  in  my  throat ;  and  I  got  to  bo  misrable,  and 
almost  to  wish  I  was  dead ;  till  one  evening,  when  I  missed  her,  and  Charley 
hadn’t  come,  I  went  out  for  a  good  long  walk  by  myself.  1  was  too  dull  even  to 
change  my  dress,  and  so  had  all  my  morning  things  on,  with  only  just  my  hat, 
and  no  gloves  nor  nothing ;  and  1  went  on,  without  knowing  it,  to  the  lane  where 
Charley  and  me  used  to  go  and  pick  blackberries  when  he  first  spoke  to  me.  Close 
to  the  stile  I  saw  them  both— she  leaning  against  a  tree,  and  him  cutting  some 
letters  on  the  bark  with  his  knife. 

Then  I  heard  her  say,  in  her  nasty  drawling  way,  as  if  she  was  tco  lazey  to 
speak,  You  must  have  lived  in  London,  Charles”  (she  called  him  Charles,  the 
minks  did) — you  must  have  lived  in  London,  Charles,  to  have  learnt  to  pay  such 
l)retty  compliments.”  Then  he  turned  round  and  looked  at  her  quite  in  a  rapture, 
and  he  said,  Yes,  I  was  ten  years  in  Ix)ndon,”  he  said,  “  and  have  never  been  in 
love  since  till  now ;  but  you  see  I  come  back  to  country  manners,  and  carve  roy 
sweetheart’s  name  on  the  trees.”  Then  1  looked  ;  and,  oh  my !  if  there  wasn’t  a 
great  A — for  Angelica,  of  course.  I  thought  I  should  have  dropped  down  dead ; 
and  went  and  sat  down  on  a  bank  and  cried  till  my  heart  almost  broke. 

After  that  1  felt  better,  and  turned  down  the  lane  to  go  home,  when  I  run 
plump  up  against  my  cousin,  and  trod  on  her  frock,  and,  I  think,  broke  cne  of  her 
hoops.  “  You  clumsy  thing,”  she  says.  “  There’s  no  need  to  call  me  names,”  1 
said,  for  I  felt  my  sperit  rise  against  her ;  and  a  worm  will  turn  when  it’s  trod  on 
— or,  at  least,  she  was  trod  on— but  that’s  one  of  my  mistakes,  which  please 
excuse.  “  How  would  you  like  me  to  steal  from  you  and  try  to  rob  you  if  I  came 
to  Ivondon  to  your  house — which  I  wouldn’t  do — and  met  your  gentleman  in  the 
(lovernment  ?”  “  1  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  she  said ;  but  she  turned  a  little 
red,  I  can  tell  you.  “  I  was  passing  by  the  stile  just  now,”  I  said,  “  you  false  girl, 
and  I  should  like  yoa  to  tell  me  whose  name’s  cut  on  that  tree ^Vell,  she  i)ulled 
her  vail  down  over  her  face,  and  only  burst  out  a-laughlng.  Oh  1  is  that  all  ‘r” 
she  says;  “spare  my  blushes ;  there’s  no  harm  done.”  “  No  harm,  Angelica  Dun¬ 
dreary  ?”  I  said — her  name’s  Dundreary  :  her  other  cousin  on  her  father’s  side  is  a 
great  lord — “  no  harm  ?  oh  1  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  ?”  and  I  went  home  without  her. 

She  went  away  the  next  day  to  go  abroad  to  some  foreign  place  with  her  family. 
She  left  a  little  note  for  me  to  say  she  should  send  me  cards  when  she  was  married, 
and  asking  me  to  go  and  look  how  nicely  the  letters  was  cut  on  the  tree . 

Oh,  sir !  since  I  wrote  the  last  line  I’ve  snatched  up  my  hat  and  lecn  to  the 
tree — my  heart  was  so  full — and,  oh,  dear,  dear,  Mr.  Editor !  it's  all  a  mistake — 
the  A  was  for  Ai.ice,  and  that’s  me — and  Charley’s  here,  and  I’m  so  happy, 
and  it’s  all  right. — Yours  very  obediently,  Alice  Rose  Hayfield. 
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Ouit  re:k1cr4i<rd  aw.u'CtbU  it  is  now  the  dead  1 
waste  aud  middle  of  the  ni^ht  of  the  hook  no- 
saaaon.  There  are  no  b'viks  to  summarise;  no 
books  to  review.  The  Uojk  of  the  Mouth  is 
comprised  in  fallirif;  leaves;  and  of  them  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  say  new  thing's  as  true  things. 
In  uur  own  miud  tliey  are  for  ever  associatud 
with  •*  beggsrs  or  thieves  because,  in  a  liook 
of  ul'.ild's-verses  which  we  had  when  very  young, 
there  was  a  poem*  about  the  wind,  begmiiing — 

“  Wliirh  way  does  the  wiud  oume,  which  way  does 
he  go  t” 

and  containing,  in  its  prj;;res8,  the  follow- 
ing:— 

“Sometimes  he'll  tiide  in  tire  cave  of  u  rock. 

Then  whistle  as  shrill  as  the  biizzorJ  roik; 

Yet  seek  liim— and  what  sltall  you  iiud  in  the 
pUee  t 

Kothlii;;  but  silence  an  I  empty  space. 

Save,  in  a  corner,  a  heap  nf  dry  hares, 

Thst  he's  lett  os  a  bed  for  begga:  s  or  thieves." 

It  was,  of  course,  only  the  picturesque  beggar 
and  the  picturesque  thiel  thit  used,  in  our 
early  tancies,  to  sleep  on  the  bed  of  dry  leaves 
lelt  by  tbe  wind  in  a  corner;  it  was  a  sort  of 
couch  on  which  wo  always  looked  with  romantic 
longing;  not  omitting,  however,  to  take  the 
pleasure,  which  most  grown  pmple  enjoy  us 
well  as  any  child  cau  do — the  pleasure  of  a 
good  shiifCo  willi  the  fvet  among  the  brown 
crisp,  dead  creatures  as  they  lie.  Some  dead 
leaves,  indeed,  might  make  couches  fur  prin¬ 
cesses;  thsy  are  so  pretty.  Wlio  would  object 
to  a  bed  of  begonia  leaves,  for  instance,  or  of 
such  marvellousiy  red  specimens  as  one  some¬ 
times  picks  up  under  a  hedge  in  a  country 
walk  at  this  time  of  year?  Hardly  the  king's 
daughter  who  felt  a  ;  ea  through  seven  feather¬ 
bed. :  though  she  would  be  suie,  after  the  ex- 
perimeut,  to  rise  with  a  person  patterned  all 
over. 

Tbe  falliug  leaves,  however,  have  been  so 
often  reviewed  before,  that  we  fear  we  should 
tire  our  frieuds  by  repeattug  old  matter  if  we 
were  to  say  much  more  about  them.  It  is  true 
that  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  Bock  of  the 
Month  puhlishtd;  but,  turning  over  in  our 
minds  the  hooks  of  the  last  few  months,  sve 
have  remembered  two  which  have  found  no 
place  in  our  columns,  but  wiiich  should  not  be 
overlooked.  So  we  have  re.-olved  to  write  re¬ 
trospectively  for  once,  and,  as  the  books  are 
books  of  poetry,  to  give  a  pleasant  taste  of 
both. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  books 
of  the  year  18IU  is  GMin  Marktt  aiul  Other 
Potvu,  by  CiiKiSTi.NA  UdSSi'.’ri'i  (Macmiitaa 
and  Co.),  with  its  two  designs  by  her  brother, 
Mr.  Haute  Gabriel  Bossetti.  Wonderful  little 
designs  they  are,  and  wonderfully  engraved  in 
wood — tbe  genuine  thing,  ii<  t  th  it  sort  of  wood 
engraving  which  mimics  tbe  fineness  of  steel — 
delorined  (we  need  hardly  say)  wilh  some  Tre- 

*  We  forget  who  the  author  was;  but  it  was 
sonic  oue  in  the  Luke  circle,  and  it  was  s  woman. 


HalToslIite  conceit,  hut  full  of  power  and  inesn- 
ing.  The  fact  that  mortal  man  cau  conceive 
such  goblins,  and  hold  fast  the  conception  till 
he  lias  put  it  down,  is  almost  disturbiug.  Uiie 
thinks,  uneasily,  “  He  rnuft  have  h.en  and  seen 
them  somewhere ;  and  oh, if  such  creatures  do 
exist,  the  good  Lord  deliver  us!"  The  pooiiis 
themselves  contain,  also,  plenty  of  the  ulfecta- 
tions  of  the  school,  and  (among  them)  a  great 
deal  mire  about  “apple-blooms,”  and  “apple- 
trees,”  and  “apples,”  than  is  necessary;  hut 
they  are  worth  reading,  as  we  shall  show  you. 
As  for  apples,  we  are  sick  of  them,  and  do  most 
humbly  and  heartily  pray  the  rre-iUtfaellites 
to  take  to  poors,  or  greengages,  or  even  pump¬ 
kins  for  a  change.  At  Goblin  Market  all 
sorts  of  fruit  were  told,  to  girls  who  would 
“buy  with  a  gulden  curl;”  and  tbe  sensual 
little  Laura  gets  into  trouble  liy  haviug  a 
pennyworth.  Her  good  sister  Lizzie  rescues 
her  at  some  cost  ot  pain  and  peril  to  herself, 
and  they  live  happy  ever  after,  and  warn  their 
chiT’ren  against  giblins,  and  such-like,  with 
much  unction.  Two  of  Miss  Rossetti’s  smaller 
poems  we  will  give.  Oue  is  called — 

“A  TIlIAl). 

“Three  sang  nf  love  tOKetlicr;  one  with  lips 
Criiiiion,  with  cheeks  and  bo-om  in  a  glow. 

Flushed  lu  Ihe  yellow  hair  and  linger  ti|«; 

And  one  there  sang  wiio,  soft  and  smooth  as 
snow. 

Bloomed  like  a  tinted  hyacintli  at  a  show ; 

And  oue  was  blue  with  famine  after  love. 

Who,  like  a  harpstring  snapped,  rang  harsh 
and  low 

The  burden  of  what  these  were  singing  of. 

One  sliamotl  lierself  In  love;  one  temperately 
Cirew  griws  in  soulless  love,  a  sluggisli  wife; 

One,  faiiiished,  died  for  lore.  Tims  two  of  three 
Took  death  for  love,  and  won  him  after  strife; 

One  droned  in  sweet',  is  tike  u  lattened  ben; 

All  on  tlie  thrcsiai'.i,  yet  Oil  .iiort  of  life.'' 

Another  extract  we  take  from  the  “  Devo¬ 
tional  Poems.”  which  v  e  like  very  much  fur  all 
their  mannerism.  One  of  tbe  most  exquisitely 
tender  things  in  tbe  Bible  is  thus  set  to 
music : — 

‘“A  nitUISEU  HEED  SHALL  HE  KOT 
BREAK.' 

“I  will  accept  thy  will  to  do  and  be, 

Tliy  hatred  and  Intolerance  of  sin, 

Thy  will  at  least  to  lore,  that  bums  wltliin. 

And  thiisteth  after  Me: 

So  will  1  render  fruitful,  blessing  still, 

The  germs  and  small  bcglmiings  in  thy  heart, 
Because  thy  will  cleaves  to  the  better  part  — 
Ahij.  /  cannot  wilt/ 

“  Dost  not  tliou  will,  poor  soul  1  Yet  I  receive 
The  inner,  unseen  longings  of  the  eoul; 

1  guide  them  turning  towards  .Me;  1  control 
And  charm  hearts  till  they  grieve : 

If  tliou  desire,  it  yet  sliall  come  to  iniss, 

Tliuugh  tliou  but  wisli.  Indeed,  to  choose  My 
lo>e; 

For  I  liare  power  in  earth  and  heaven  above-  - 
/  cannot  viih,  alat/ 

“  What,  neither  clioose  nor  wish  to  choose  ?  and  yet 
1  still  must  strive  to  win  tliee  and  constrain : 
For  thee  I  liung  upon  Ihe  cioM  in  paiu ; 

Mow,  then,  con  1  forget  I 
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ir  thou  as  yet  dost  iielther  love,  nor  liate, 

Nor  I'huoso,  nor  wl-.h— resiirii  tliysvlt,  be  sttll 
Till  I  infuse  lore,  hatred,  loni^Ufr,  will — 

/  tlj  not  Jeprecatt." 

And  we  cannot  omit — tbouffli  it  was  n  t  our 
ori>;ioal  iiitoution  to  quote  it— tie  last  poem 
in  tte  volume,  called 

“AMEN’. 

“  It  Is  over.  What  is  over  ? 

Nay,  how  much  is  over  truly  I  — 

Harvest  days  we  toiled  to  sow  for; 

Now  the  slicuves  are  ('uiheri'd  newly, 

Now  the  wheat  is  fiuriiered  duly. 

“  It  is  diiished.  Wliat  is  llnialied  t 

Much  is  linished  Known  or  iiiiKiiow'U  : 

1. Ives  are  linished;  time  diminished; 

Whs  tlie  tallow'  Held  left  unsown  f 
Will  these  buds  be  always  uuolow'n  ? 

“It  sntBees.  What  sui'ilccs I 
All  suffices  reckoned  rlKhtly ; 

.Sprinx  shall  bloom  wlierr  now  tlie  ire  is, 

Uoses  make  the  brunthle  sl|;h'ly. 

And  the  quickeiiinK  sun  sliine  hiixhlly. 

And  the  1  otter  wind  blow  lixhtly, 

Aud  my  xarden  teem  with  spices.” 

.Mise  Hoesetti  is  one  of  tliuse  writers  upon 
whom  criticism  would  he  thrown  away ;  and  we 
will  Hot  venture  to  sjieculate  ever  so  little  as  to 
her  future.  One  tiling,  however,  is  certain — 
that  her  public  will  alwaya  be  limited. 

Her  trsii  iti >ns  of  thought  are  rapid;  her 
allusions  are  what  is  railed  remote.  Mow  many 
readers  of  the  little  jioeiii  we  have  la.t  quoted 
will  catch  at  once,(iis  is  necessary  for  the  due 
effect  of  the  writing)  the  reference  to  Canticles 
iv.  IG?  How  inauy  readers  of  her  poetry  in 
general  wiil  care  to  extract  her  meaning  in 
short  stories  which  are  quaint  little  parables, 
and  short  lyrics  which  are,  generally,  downright 
riddles?  In  the  tiist  place,  a  great  deal  of 
retlection  is  necessary  in  order  to  lind  out  what 
the  lesson  or  suggestion  of  the  writer  it;  and 
then,  when  it  is  secured,  it  looks  like  a  truism 
to  vulgar  eyes.  It  was  not  until  the  third  day 
after  reading  “Goblin  Market"  that  we  were 
able  to  imagine  a  story  of  real  life  to  lit  iho 
parable.  To  thia  hour,  we  cannot  make  com¬ 
plete  sense  of  the  store  of  the  girl  who  picked 
all  the  “blossoms"  off"  her  “apple-tree,"  and 
was  then  snrprised  not  to  find  “appica"  in 
season,  besides  being  angry  with  “  W  illie”  for 
helping  another  girl  with  her  basket-full.  Such 
womau’s-wit  as  we  have  been  able  to  call  to 
our  help  suggests  that  the  “apple  blossoms" 
mean  youth  and  beauty  here,  and  that  they 
were  untimely  plucked  for  “  Willie.”  But,  if 
that  be  all  the  story  comes  to,  it  is  an  aff'iir  of 
much  cry  and  little  wool.  W'e  strongly  suspect 
it  means  nulhing  at  all,  and  tb'it  these  iVe- 
Kafl'aellite  puute  go  maundering  away  about 
apple  blossoois  out  of  mere  infatuation. 

The  other  book  to  which  we  are  going  to 
refer  is  Poems,  by  Autiii'k  lli’oii  Cbui'dii, 
sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  with 
a  Memoir  (.Macmillan  and  Co).  Mr.  Clough 
was  one  ol  Arnuld'e  pupils,  and  a  favourite  one.  I 
Throughout  a  abort  life  of  uffectionate  and 
quiet  interest  he  wtas  much  beloved  aud 
honoured  by  his  friends,  for  bis  utter  uu- 
worldliness  as  well  as  for  his  abilities,  and 
died  at  forty-two  years  of  age,  partly  hurried 
to  the  grave  by  labours  voluntarily  undertaken  I 


to  aid  his  wife's  cousin,  Florence  Kighliugale. 
1  he  most  remarkable  poem  in  thia  collection  is 
the  story  of  a  geiit'eman  of  brains  and  culture 
who  iii.tirics  a  p  .or  llighliiid  girl,  and  takes 
her  to  New  Zealand.  He  falls  in  lore  with 
Imr  in  the  course  of  .h  vacation  tour,  and,  alter 
much  debate  with  himself,  and  some  debate 
with  her,  decides  to  drop  line-gentlein  .n  and 
tine-laJy  life  in  all  their  forms,  and  live  a 
breezy,  wholesome,  flesh-and-bloud  life  with 
her  and  the  children — wlu-n  they  camo.  That 
this  story — told  in  hezsineceis  which  are  some- 
j  times  di^cult  to  scan — bad  suine  “foundation" 
I  (as  people  say)  in  .Mr.  (hough’s  own  life,  we 
may  guess  from  the  little  poem  we  are  going 
to  quote ; — 

“(I  6eos  fitTtt  oov  I* 

I  “rarcwell,  my  IliKhlaiid  lusAul  when  the  year 
^  returns  uinunil, 

Be  it  (ireeee,  or  lie  it  Norway,  where  my  vagrant 
feet  are  found, 

I  shall  call  to  mind  the  place,  I  shall  call  to  mind 
the  (Jay, 

The  day  tirut's  goiio  for  ever,  and  the  glen  that's 
far  away ; 

I  shall  mind  me,  bo  it  Rhino  (<r  Rhone,  Italian 
land  or  Kranec. 

(if  tho  liiugliinga  and  the  whispers, of  the  pipings 
and  the  dance; 

I  sliull  (.40  tliy  soft  brown  eyes  dilate  to  wakening 
woniaii  tliouglit. 

And  wlii'er  still  the  wliite  chetk  grow  to  which 
the  blush  was  brouglit ; 

And  oh,  with  thine  coiniiiixing  I  tby  brealli  of 
life  sliall  feel. 

Aud  clasp  thy  shyly  passive  liaiijs  in  Joyous 
iliKlilaiid  reel; 

I  shall  liear,  and  s.c,  and  feel,  aud,  in  seciaeiicc 
sadly  I  rue, 

5iliali  repeat  the  liitter-ss'cet  of  tho  llngeriog  last 
adieu; 

I  slisll  seem  as  now  to  leave  tliee,  with  tbs  kiss 
upon  tlie  bl  ow’. 

And  the  fei'veiit  lieiieUlction  of— 

()  Otis  fitra  aoii  ! 
“  Ah  me,  my  Higliland  lassie !  tbuiigli  in  winter 
drear  ami  bnig 

Deep  iirusu  ilio  heavy  snows,  aud  the  atoriiiy 
winds  were  strung. 

Though  ilio  rain,  in  suiuiucr'a  bi  lgiilest.  It  were 
raiiiing  every  day, 

V'itli  worldly  ciniifuris  few  and  far,  liow  glad 
were  1  to  stay  I 

1  fall  to  sleep  with  dreams  of  life  in  some  black 
botiile  spent. 

Coarse  puorlilli’s  ware  tli(,u  elianging  there  to 
gold  of  pure  content. 

Willi  baiefuut  lads  and  lassies  round,  and  tliej 
the  elicery  wife, 

In  tlie  braes  of  old  Lochalier  a  laborious  Iiomely 
life; 

lint  I  wake— to  leave  thee  smiling,  with  the  Lisa 
upon  the  brow, 

Aud  llic  (leacelul  benediction  of— 

u  6(ot  fifrii  <Tov  !” 

i’orhaps  this  is  the  most  tangible  of  all  his 
iiiinur  poems  :  tho  rrmaiiider  ar-i  cliielly  the 
rhymed  meditations  of  a  foul  which  had  learned 
to  <1  ubt  of  evrrytliing  but  the  goodness  of  its 
own  intent.  That  was  a  basis  on  which  to  raise 
a  large  philosophic  superslruetnre ;  but  Clough 
never  seems  to  have  got  much  further,  and  to 
have  seen  Him  who  “  is  greater  than  our  hearts" 
through  a  cloud  all  his  lifetime. 

*  Ho  Theos  meta  son— Ood  be  witb  you. 
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Tiik  t-eanou  has  now  arrived  when  ladies  are 
be^iuuiiiK  to  think  of  providinf;  themselves 
with  winter  eannrnts,  and  they  will  certainly 
have  but  little  difficul  y  in  rhoosine  something 
to  their  tu>te,  lor  the  large  West-Knd  estublUli- 
ments  of  l.oudon  are  now  so  stocked  with  on 
embarrc.M  ties  richettes,  in  the  way  of  mantles, 
pardessus,  cloaks,  dec.,  that  the  most  fastidious 
would  nut  fail  to  select  somethiug  to  please 
herself. 

The  tietcett  and  riKUt  fmhionnhU  material 
fur  the  coining  winter,  for  PAi.bToTS,  is  called 
drop  de  velours,  and  is  likely  to  be  very  exten¬ 
sively  adopted  this  season  lor  outer  garments. 
This  drop  de  velours  is  a  thick,  soft,  velvety- 
looking  doth,  and  is  made  in  severad  shades, 
the  tints  being  quite  as  bright  as  if  the  material 
were  silk.  The  imperial  blue  is  of  a  richness 
that  Burpuscsdeecnption,  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  tissue  is  so  exquisite,  that  there  appears 
quite  a  bloom  on  the  turface  of  the  cloth.  It 
contrasts  to  the  greatest  advantage  the  black 
silk  and  velvet  ornaments  usually  added  to 
complete  the  garment. 

Another  material  likely  to  he  very  general  is 
ribbed  cloth,  which  is  manufactured  in  blue, 
drab,  blaik,  and  grey,  and  is  particularly  suited 
fur  diiving  paletots,  or  fur  walking  wear  daring 
the  very  cold  weather.  Then  there  is  the  plaiu 
cloth,  which  is  always  mere  or  less  in  vogue, 
plain  velvet,  and  such-iike  materials,  which  do 
not  carry  their  date,  but  which  can  be  worn 
for  two  seasons  contecutively  without  appearing 
old-.'aeliioued,  whereas  the  very  novel  materials 
sometimes  only  live  for  a  seascu,  and  then  cannot 
possibly  be  any  longer  worn. 

Ihe  Manti.fs  this  winter  are  to  be  deci¬ 
dedly  shorter  than  those  of  last  year,  and  the 
paletot  seems  to  be  the  shape  tt  at  will  be 
must  generally  adi  pted.  It  is  ccmfortable 
wear,  warm,  and  easily  put  on,  and  so  will  ho 
lik«ly  to  enjoy  a  great  degice  of  favour. 

All  the  new  paletots  are  made  with  sleeves 
cut  with  a  seam  at  theelliuw,  like  a  geulleinan's 
cout-sieeve,  and  many  have — wliat  is  decidedly 
a  charming  idea— a  little  stand-up  collar, made 
of  tlie  same  material  as  the  paletot.  This  gives 
a  pretty,  coquettish  aspect  to  the  garment. 

Wo  will  now  describe  some  winter  novelties 
which  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Uogers,  of  171, 
Kfgeot-slreet,  have  permitted  us  to  look  at, 
and  we  think  our  readers,  when  they  have 
followed  our  remarks,  will  agree  with  us  in 
saying  that  tl.c  gaiments  are  in  exquisite  taste. 
It  is  due  here  tor  us  to  say  that  the  crestiuns 
of  this  establishment  are  the  genuine  werks  of 
manufacturers  of  real  merit — of  persons  who 
thoruuj,bly  and  comphtely  understand  their 
business;  therefore  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
speaking  of  a  firm  whose  m°rcliandi8e  we  can 
conscientiously  r.commend  as  possessing  good 
taste  and  some  originality. 

The  first  thing  we  saw  at  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Regers'  hou^e  was  s  material  called  whirlpool 
cloth,  a  rough,  shaggy  fabric,  suitable  fur  pale- 
tdts,  and  which  is  manuiactured  solely  for  the 
use  of  this  establishment.  For  eerviceablc  gar¬ 


ments  we  predict  a  gieat  amount  of  popularity 
in  this  matsriil,  as  it  is  nice,  useful  wear. 

Our  utteiitiuu  was  next  directed  t«  a  drab 
short  paletot  in  ribbed  cloth.  This,  we  were 
told,  was  intended  for  a  driving  coat,  and  was 
really  very  masculine  iu  its  appearance,  it 
having  a  stand-up  collar,  coat-sleeves,  and 
ockets.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  in  the  least 
egree  outre  being  so  nicely  cut,  and  made  up 
in  such  a  good  fabric. 

A  paletcit  made  in  the  new  material,  drop  da 
velours,  of  the  beautiful  bright  blue,  was  urna- 
mented  with  medaliiuns  of  black  braid,  and 
profusely  braided  in  front.  The  inside  of  the 
sleeve,  which  was  small  at  the  bottom,  had  the 
addition  of  a  ribbon  ruche,  which  contributed  to 
the  completeness  of  the  garment. 

A  long  jacket  or  paletot,  slightly  inclining 
to  the  figure,  and  composed  of  pale  grev  cloth, 
was  liniahed  off  round  the  neck  with  a  band  of 
velvet,  scalloped  at  the  edge,  and  ornamented 
with  live  rows  of  binding  round  the  scallops. 
The  trimming  of  the  sleeves,  of  course,  cor¬ 
responded,  and  the  buttons  down  tbe  front 
were  of  black  velvet,  with  steel  centres. 

One  of  the  great  attructions  at  Messrs. 
Farmer  and  Rogers'  establishment  is  the  even¬ 
ing,  or  UrsKA  Cloak,  department,  in  which 
much  taste  is  displayed. 

We  very  much  admired  a  sortie  de  bal  we 
saw  there  a  short  time  since,  called  “The 
Rosa;''  and,  certainly,  no  prettier  (T  more 
suita'ole  name  could  hare  been  selected  with 
which  to  christen  this  elegant  article.  It  was 
composed  of  cloth  oj  the  new  shade  of  pink, 
suit  and  delicate,  and  was  trimmed  with  bands 
of  swansiionn,  looped  over  at  regular  distances 
I  with  black  velvet.  This  trimming  was  carried 
down  one  side  of  the  front,  over  the  shoulder, 
and  in  a  oisguDal  liireclion  lu-ross  the  back, 
down  to  the  bottom  of  tlio  cloak,  wbich  was 
merely  of  the  large  circular  shape.  Thu  mix¬ 
ture  i.f  the  black,  white,  and  pink  was,  indeed, 
happily  Cl  nceived.  F<  r  a  brunette,  a  scarlet 
cloak  arranged  in  this  inaniiir  would  be  equally 
Stylish. 

“Ev.  itvnonv's  Cloak''— a  title  that  we 
fear  Wi.uld  ratlier  deter  ladies  frum  pur¬ 
chasing  it  —  is  also  another  production  of 
Messrs.  Farmer  and  Rugers.  It  is  a  simple 
paletot,  cumpo  ed  of  drab  drop  de  velours, 
ornamented  with  two  roas  of  tambour,  one 
black  and  one  white  row,  arranged  in  a  pietty 
pointed  device,  but  if  this  is  to  be  everybody  ir 
cluak,  ne  imagine enerv/Iio</y  will  not  care  about 
wealing  a  garment  that  would  l>e  in  such 
general  use,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  such  a  title 
was  given  to  an  article  that  would  he  much 
liked  if  it  were  not  for  tbe  name. 

Une  fashionable  mode  of  iiiakirg  high-dress 
bodies  is  with  a  double  point  in  Jront,  a  small 
sumtl'  w-tuil  behind,  and  straight  at  the  sides  f 
that  is  to  say,  with  no  basque  on  the  hips. 
'1  he  sleeve  that  best  suits  this  style  of  body  is 
a  demi-closed  one,  shaped  to  tbe  elbow,  like  a 
large  coat-sleeve,  the  bottom  portion  being 
sloped  oil'  near  the  seam  in  tbe  shape  of  a  V. 
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Tho  sleeve  is  rnllisr  lonf;,  and  reaches  nourly 
to  the  wrist.  The  new  under- sleeves,  celled 

Aes  litligiemet''  or  nun’s  sleeves,  cousistini' 
of  «  brcail  stitched  linen  band,  Utrge  enough 
lor  the  hand  to  tlif)  through,  and  made  up  on 
caiiibric  under-.sUeves,  would  assort  very  nicely 
with  these  bodies. 

Tlain  ttlacd  silks  are  being  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  one  lull  ruche — medallions  of  ! 
some  kind  being  placed  at  intervals  round  the 
skirt  on  the  ruche.  A  dress  we  saw  arr.tngod  { 
in  this  manner  was  of  violet  silk,  with  a  double  ; 
ruche  round  the  bottom  of  vi)let  and  black,  ' 
divided  at  regular  distances  by  stilT  cardboard  ^ 
bows  covered  with  black  and  dotted  with  steel 
beads;  a  steel  slide  or  ornament  forming  the  | 
knot  to  the  bow.  This  dre.s  was  both  novel  | 
and  elegant. 

Another  dress,  of  a  delicate  fawn  shade,  i 
mado  in  silk  rep,  a  material  tb.nt  is  now  being  \ 
very  much  worn,  was  trimmed  with  bauds  of  j 
silk,  crossi-d  and  recrosscJ,  .nir-mged  on  each 
side  of  the  skirt.  Tliis  silk  was  edged  with 
bUck  velvet,  put  on  with  sewing  silk,  of  the 
same  eolour  as  the  dres.s,  in  little  wheel  pat¬ 
terns,  similar  to  a  point  lluste.  The  bodice 
of  this  dress  was  arranged  like  one  we  have 
just  described  ;  namely,  with  a  double  point  in 
front,  a  swallow-tail  behind,  and  short  at  the 
sides. 

Now  that  the  season  for  black  silk  dresses  is 
coming  on,  a  few  hints  as  to  tho  newest  and 
most  fashionable  mode  of  making  them  will, 
we  hope,  prove  acceptable  to  our  readers.  \ 
black  silk  skirt  luuk.s  prettily,  ornamented  at 
the  bottom  with  three  vtiy  ting  pleated  Jlouitces, 
each  tlounce  edged  with  a  row  of  l  arruw  white 
blonde.  Above  these  Uounues  a  row  of  velvet 
and  steel  trimming  should  he  lun  on,  the  trim¬ 
ming  having  a  slight  mixture  of  whi'o  in  it, 
which  accords  nicely  with  the  bl.inde.  Another 
mode  of  making  a  black  silk  skirt  is  with  live 
narrow  pleated  flounces  at  the  bottom,  carrying 
the  flounces  up  on  one  side;  two  rows  of  black 
rucliiog,  put  on  in  Vandykes,  make  tbe  skirt 
still  prettier.  Another  simple  but  pretty  fasliioii 
is  to  have  one  pleated  tlouuce  placed  quite  at 
the  bottom,  with  three  rows  of  the  tiuiost  black 
velvet  run  on  tbe  flounce.  This  tlounce  should 
be  brought  half  way  up  the  skirt  on  the  lejt 
side,  aud  huished  oft  with  a  bow  of  silk, 
trimmed  with  tiny  velvet  to  correspond  with 
the  houcce.  A  moire  skirt  made  up  in  this 
manner  is  also  pretty  and  stylish. 

We  have  visited  another  good  West-Mud 
establishment— that  of  .Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask, 
o8,  Oxford  Street,  I/mdon,  who  have  obtained 
so  many  medals  at  tbe  International  Kxhibi- 
tion  for  their  silks,  shawls,  mantles,  d;c.  In  a 
previous  number  we  had  occasion  to  notice  a 
manufacture  of  Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask,  called 
tissue  (is  ocire,  an  excellent  manufacture, 
which  has  created  quite  a  furore  in  this  great 
city  of  ours.  Messrs,  Grant  and  Gask  are  one 
of  our  oracles  of  taste ;  tlieir  models  are  very 
ditliugiu'i,  and  continually  vaiied,  that,  every 
time  a  visit  is  paid  to  their  cttiblisiiinenl,  .m 
iumienso  assortment  of  nvveUiee  will  he  seen. 
We  hope  to  he  trequemly  ul  le  to  ehronielo 
somespeoiniena  da  bungoitl  exuieised  by  Mes.-rs. 
Grant  atid  Gask,  wbicb  will  keep  our  readers 


tm  courant  with  what  is  being  done  by  one  of 
onr  greatest  fashion  emporiums. 

Tills  month  we  will  speak  of  some  silk  tires;  C3 
which  Me.  srs.  Grant  and  Gask  liud  just  re¬ 
ceived  but  which,  to  our  t.iste,  were  de.ididly 
more  novel  than  prettv.  They  consisted  of 
plain  glued  silk,  printed  in  hUwk  to  imitate  lace, 
some  being  ornamented  with  wide  and  some 
with  narrow  lace.  Tho  cohiurs  wo  saw  were 
green,  drab,  brown,  and  blue,  aud,  as  a  s|ieci- 
men  of  wbat  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  manu¬ 
facture,  these  silks  ceriainly  were  extraordi¬ 
nary,  hat  a  woman  of  taste  would  ]>refcr  the 
lace  sewn  on  to  the  silk,  in  prefererce  to  an 
imitation  of  this  description.  As  a  rule,  every¬ 
thing  that  looks  like  an  imitat'on  should  bo 
avoided  iu  matters  of  dress,  aud  it  is  better  to 
be  simply  attired  than  to  wtar  articles  got  up 
to  appear  what  they  really  are  not.  However, 
.Me-srs.  (iraut  aud  Ciask  are  obliged  t>  consult 
tho  puhho  tss'.o,  and  doubtless  there  are  some 
ladies  who  would  think  these  silks  pretty. 
Chacun  u  son  gout. 

Huudreds  of  silk  dresses,  mado  and  in  tbe 
piece,  we  had  a  peep  at,  to  suit  every  ttsto, 
every  ligtire,  and  every  complexion,  and  we 
will  brieliy  notice  a  few  wliicu  we  considered 
tho  prettiest  and  tbo  most  useful.  A  drab  and 
wliitu  cheeked  s:lk  dress  was  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  a  plain  drab  glace  lluutico 
(pleated,  of  course),  beaded  by  a  ruche  of 
tue  same  colour.  \Ve  ako  saw  somo  ele¬ 
gant  cbiad  bilss,  and  were  told  that  these 
wou'd  euiitiuue  to  be  very  much  worn  during 
tho  c  ming  winter.  They  were  woven  with  a 
ehind  horiler  round  tbe  bottom  of  the  skirt,  the 
rest  of  the  skirt  having  a  set  pattern  cf  leaves 
or  medallions  to  correspond  with  tho  herder. 
Tbe  prettiest  were  drib  wuth  green  chind 
loaves — grey  with  mauve  leaves.  One  great  ad¬ 
vantage  that  these  dresses  u'il.'i  a  border  at  the 
bottom  itosstss  is,  that,  w  neu  a  little  passe  aud 
shabbg,  they  can  be  easily  renovated  and 
altered  so  as  to  appear  almost  like  another 
dress,  liy  covering  up  tbe  corder  at  tho  bot¬ 
tom  with  a  trimming  of  sumo  description,  the 
style  of  tbe  gsrineut  is  at  once  ebangeJ. 

.^lio'.ber  pretty  dress  wbicb  Messrs.  Grant 
and  Gask  showed  us,  and  whieh  was  quite  new, 
was  a  glued  silk  of  the  new  colour  called  cuir, 
or  leather  shade,  embroidered  in  coral  pattern 
round  tbe  skirt  with  a  thick,  stiJI,  black  cord. 
For  each  spray  of  coral  the  silk  was  pierced,  tha 
cord  ]iassed  through  aud  fastened  ofl'  ou  the 
wrong  side,  the  same  as  for  briiding.  The 
black  cord  coulrasteJ  tho  cuir  colour  very  well. 

Messrs.  Grunt  and  Gask  liave  presented  many 
novelties  to  the  world  of  fashion  in  the  way  of 
mantles  and  shawls,  fiome  velvet  mantles,  of 
tbo  most  elaborate  description,  came  under  our 
notice,  profusely  embroidered  in  silk,  and  they 
were  so  thickly  worked  that  tbe  velvet,  .is  it 
were,  appeared  almost  to  stand  ulone.  Three 
mniilles,  embroidered  in  tbi.H  manner,  we  saw; 
one  a  very  large  circular,  with  a  handsome  lacs 
irlorine;  another  the  palotut  shape,  with  deep 
SCO  loniid  the  bottom,  lace  pocket,  trimmings 
behind,  and  lace  pelerine;  another  plain  velvet 
paietut,  of  tho  sautc-cn-banpie  shape,  made 
with  no  trimming  but  a  few  iddn  bullous. 

For  diuittr  dresses,  Messrs.  Graut  aud  Ga-k 
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are  arllinK  a  very  rich  and  handeome  material, 
called  tartan  velret,  heinf;  a  mixture  of  terry 
and  Genoa  velvete.  l  lie  groundwork  of  the 
(.'laid  ia  of  the  latter  material,  whilat  the  plaid 
ia  figured  in  the  terry  velvet.  The  beauty  of 
the  pattern  ia  shown  to  great  advantage  on  this 
beaut  iful  fabric. 

To  descend  to  garments  more  suitable  for 
every-day  wear,  and  rather  lew  elaborate  in 
their  nature,  we  may  mention  that  braided  or 
embroidered  Aberdeen  linseys  will  be  one  of 
the  popular  dresses  for  the  coming  winter,  and 
worn  with  cloaks  to  correspond.  A  grey  linaey, 
braided  in  mauve,  or  black  with  a  tiny  quilling 
of  mauve,  a  black  ribbon  at  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt,  and  a  large  circular  cloak,  braided  and 
trimmed  to  correspond  with  the  skirt,  would 
be  a  pretty  and  useful  toilet  for  walking.  V'ery 
many  garments  will  be  braided  or  embroidered 
this  winter — in  fact,  either  of  these  ornamen¬ 
tations  will  betbe  trimming  of  the  season. 

Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask’s  reversible  plaid 
shawls  are  indeed  comfortable,  useful  garments, 
and  just  the  thing  for  putting  on  of  an  evening, 
now  the  weather  is  getting  chilly  towards  that 
lime.  These  shawls  are  manufactured  of  the 
softest  wool,  with  different  plaids  on  each  side 
— for  instance,  a  black  and  white  plaid  on  one 
side,  and  a  scarlet  and  black  on  the  other — the 
wearer  by  this  means  obtaining  a  variety. 

The  Astracan  shawls,  in  scarlet  and  black, 
and  the  Astracan  jackets,  are  also  pretty, 
useful  garments.  Gur  space  will  not  permit  of 
our  saving  anything  more  on  the  subject  of 
mantles  and  dre.'ses,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  our  readers  next  month,  a  lengthy  descrip¬ 
tion  of  very  warm  mantles,  suited  to  the  frosty 
weather.  These  will  be  of  a  augh  and  shaggy 
nature. 

We  think  it  every  woman’s  duty  to  preserve 
her  good  looks  as  long  ss  she  possibly  can,  by 
caretui  attention  in  little  matters  of  tee  toilet; 
and  although  it  is  not  wise  often  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  cosmetics,  still  there  sre  certain  pre¬ 
parations,  a  moderate  use  of  which  will  often 
bring  about  very  favourable  results.  So  it  is 
with  Mr.  Douglas’s  hair-wash.  This  lotion  is 
oompoaed  of  harmless  ingredients,  and  is  bene¬ 
ficial  in  cases  where  the  hair  is  tailing  ofi' ;  and 
we  should  not  think  of  recommending  a  prepa¬ 
ration  of  this  description  did  we  not  know,  from 
experience,  that  mich  benefit  had  been  derived 
from  the  use  of  it.  The  hair  lotion  of  .Mr. 
Dongl.as,  21,  New  Bonu-street,  London,  may, 
we  think,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  grea'est 
boons  to  “the  thin-haired'’  amongst  woman¬ 
kind  that  have  as  yet  appeared. 

The  pretty  gold  Comb.s  still  continue  to  he 
worn  ;  and,  wi.en  rraUy  good,  no  more  charm¬ 
ing  addition  can  be  found  to  a  massive  coil  of 
plaits  at  the  back  of  the  head.  But,  like 
everything  that  is  pretty,  this  fashion  has  been 
imitated  in  cheap  materials;  and  for  an  .-tliiiost 
nominal  price  combs  with  ornamental  gilt  tops 
may  be  obtained.  It  is  on  this  uceomit  that, 
amongst  women  who  really  have  a  pretension 
to  taste  in  matters  of  dress,  these  gilt  combs 
vrill,  most  likely,  not  remain  much  lunger  in 
favour.  However,  as  soon  as  one  fashion  be¬ 
comes  too  general,  another  is  sure  to  take  its 


I  place,  and  so  it  is  in  the  matter  of  ornamental 
,  combs.  Ladies  are  now  wearing  back  and  side- 
'  combs  in  Naples  tortoiseshell,  s'ndded  and  in- 
:  laid  with  gold  in  all  sorts  of  devices.  At  .Mr. 
j  Douglas’s  cstablishmeot  we  noticed  a  large 
I  assortment  of  these  fashionable  articles;  some  I 
with  knobs  dotted  all  over  with  stars;  others  I 
.  inlaid  at  the  back  in  the  Greek  pattern  (these  B 
I  were  excessively  chaste  and  neat);  and  others  ■ 
with  rings  interlaced  ore  in  the  other;  in  fact, 

!  there  seemed  no  end  to  the  patterns.  The 
I  gold  on  the  shell  contrasted  well  together ;  and 
besides  the  combs  there  were  hracelets,  brooches,  ■ 

'  solitaires,  and  studs,  all  in  this  Neapolitan  I 
work,  which  will  become  very  popular,  as  it  is  " 

.  so  very  pretty.  A  handsome  ptUt  tortouethell 
bark-comb  is  now  considered  a  pretty  and 
I  suitable  present  for  h  bride,  and  certainly 
I  nothing  is  more  useful  cr  lasting.  I'he  fa- 
!  vourite  style  for  these  combs  is  to  bavo  them 
arranged  with  graduated  balls  at  the  top,  and, 

I  put  in  a  head  of  rich  black  hair,  nothing  can  be 
I  more  becoming. 

One  word  as  to  CKivbLiNFS  and  .Irposs. 

■  To  those  ladies  who  prefer  the  open  petticoats, 

I  or  cages,  we  recommend  Thomson’s  patent 
j  crown  skirts,  as  being  very  dnrable,  and  not 
I  easily  bent  or  broken.  The  steels  are  threaded 
I  on  very  broad  strong  binding,  each  steel  being 
i  seemed  hy  a  metal  eyelet-hole,  so  well  fastened 
.  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  slip.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Thomson’s  crinolines  possess  two  ad¬ 
vantages  over  those  ordinarily  manutactnred, 
inasmuch  as  the  binding  on  which  the  steels 
'  .are  threaded  cannot  break  in  consequence  of  its 
being  so  broad ;  and  the  eyelet-holes  do  trot 
teenr  away  the  tope  so  quickiv  at  do  the  metal 
claret  usually  med  to  eecure  the  iteels  in  their  ! 
places.  The  hack  of  the  jnpon  is  threaded  in 
the  shape  of  a  gore,  to  suit  the  fashionable  j 
'  train  skirts.  ’ 

We  know  Thomson’s  skirts  to  bo  very  strong 
and  durable,  but  would  recommend  any  of  our 
readers  who  think  of  purchasing  one  to  have  it 
,  covered  intide  arrd  out,  to  the  height  of  about 
eighieen  inches,  with  some  raaierial,  either 
white  or  coloured,  to  prevetit  any  accident 
I  cccuiring  by  the  foot  i  atebing  in  'he  steel.  A 
case  can  be  very  easily  arranged  in  white  D 
I  &e,nreA  gored  to  the  thnjre  oj  the  jupon,  H 

made  to  slip  over  the  [.etticoat,  and  either  out-  j ' 
I  toned  or  tied  on  to  the  steel  just  above  the 
^  case.  I'he  bottom  can  be  ornamented  with  a 
I  little  frill,  which  should  bo  gaufiered  when  the  | 

I  petticoat  cover  is  washed.  Wiien  this  is  neces-  J 
I  sary,  the  case  has  merely  to  be  unbuttoned  and 
sent  to  the  laiiuoresa,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
\  another  one  can  be  arranged  over  the  steels. 

I  Coloured  French  merino  looks  prettily  puffed  [ 
over  tie  steels,  or  a  serivs  of  tiny  tlounces, 

!  and  is  perhaps  more  suitable  than  white 
;  for  the  approaching  season.  The  colour  of  | 

'  the  upper  petticoat,  the  jupon  case,  and  the 
stockii  gs  should  all  he  the  same,  as  nothing  i 
I  can  be  in  worse  ta  te  than  to  see  a  variety  of 
I  shades  in  arliclcs  of  under- clothing,  and,  as 
I  coloured  under-garments  are  now  so  exten- 
,  sively  worn,  it  is  well,  when  purchasing,  to 
I  have  them  all  to  agree;  even  paid  contrasts 
>  should  be  avoided.  i 
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OUR  COLOURED  PLATE. 

1st  Fioi’re  on  the  Lkkt. — The  bonnft 
is  composed  of  white  terry-  velvet,  trimmed 
with  white  Monde,  and  plumes  of  feathers 
of  the  new  shade  called  rose  Jitchsine.  The 
strings  and  bandeau  are  also  of  the  same 
hue.  The  Pardessvs  Montenigrin  is  made  in 
black  velvet,  ornamented  at  the  edge  with 
bands  of  sable.  It  is  a  garnicnt  that  does  not 
fit  tightly  to  the  figure,  yet  is  sufficiently 
shaped  slightly  to  dehne  it.  It  will  he  teen 
that  this  style  of  mantle  is  worn  mnch  shorter 
than  it  was  list  season,  and  is  decidedly  prrttior 
and  more  convenient.  The  pardessus  is  made 
to  fasten  from  the  waist  to  the  throat,  and  is 
trimmed  down  each  side  of  the  front  with  a 
row  of  buttons,  these  reaching  quite  to  the 
bottom  of  the  garment.  The  sleive  is  cut 
with  a  seam  at  the  elbow,  and  the  fur  is  carried 
np  the  back  a  short  distance,  to  imitate  an 
opening.  The  pockets  on  each  side  are  also 
tinisbed  off  at  the  top  with  bands  of  fur.  This 
cloak,  or  pardessus,  might  be  made  in  corded 
silk,  trimmed  with  ermine,  or  in  black  cloth, 
ornamented  with  a  double  guilled  ruche  of  good 
broad  sarsnet  ribbon,  with  a  satin  edge.  The 
dress  is  of  rep  rose  Juchsine,  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  black  velvet,  cut  pointed  at  the  top. 

‘JuD  FitiUKK. — The  bonnet  is  of  maroon 
velvet,  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  black 
feathers,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  part 
of  the  bandeau.  Lalla  lloukh  mantle.  This 
garment  is  composed  of  pale  grey  cloth, 
trimmed  with  bla»  velvet,  and  fo  ms  a  plain 
circular  in  front.  Rraces  and  bands  of  velvet 
finish  off  the  cloak  at  the  top,  the  braces  being 
ornamented  with  three  small  gimp  tassels  at 
each  end,  botA  behind  and  betore.  The  cloth  is 
cut  away  from  under  the  braces,  so  as  to  allow  i 
of  the  garment  sitting  flatly  on  the  shoulders,  j 
and  the  material  is  pleated  at  the  exireiiiity  ! 
of  each  brace.  This  mantle  would,  of  course,  | 
be  equally  pretty  in  black  cloth.  The  dress  is  I 
of  green  silk,  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a 
narrow  quilled  ribbon  and  bands  of  velvet. 

3ku  biouKE. — The  bonnet  is  of  grey  straw, 
trimmed  with  grey  feathers,  and  has  a  uandeau 
of  roses  in  front.  Black  velvet  pelis.-e.  This 
really  elegant  mantle,  which  fits  nearly  tightly 
to  the  figure,  is  made  perfectly  plain  ;  the  only 
ornameuiation  it  has  being  the  lace  pelerine 
and  the  pocket  trimmings  of  lace.  The  sleeve 
is  cut  with  a  seam  at  the  elbow,  and  has  no  | 
trimming  whatever.  The  lace  pelerine  and  the 
ornamental  pockets  are  useful,  of  course,  for 
other  matitles,  such  as  glacd  or  curded  silk. 

4th  Fioure. — The  bonnet  is  of  blue  terry 
velvet,  trimiiied  with  blue  ribbon  and  black 
lace.  The  pardessus  is  of  Mack  corded  silk,  and 
is  made  to  resemble  adress  body  with  a  pleated 
skirt.  This  skirt  is  ornamented  at  the  top 
with  a  row  of  deep  lace,  which  is  lulled  in  with 
the  skirt.  The  armholes  and  neck  of  the  body 
of  the  mantle  are  trimmed  with  velvet  and 
small  grtluts,  or  drop  buitons.  It  iiiu  t  be 
borne  in  trirnd  that  the  skirt  of  the  iiiaatle 
must  be  very  full,  to  sit  nicely  over  tlic  very 
full  skirts  that  are  row  so  much  in  vogue. 

6th  Fio  ue. — Little  Girl  fko.m  Six  ' 
TO  Xi.NE  Years  of  Age.— The  hat,  which  | 
is  of  the  Inpiratrice  shape,  is  composed  of  < 


black  velvet,  trimmed  with  bands  of  cerise 
velvet  and  black  and  cerise  feathers.  The 
Alexandra  pardessus  is  made  of  cloth,  trimmed 
with  velvetj  cut  on  the  crossway  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  It  IS  arranged  with  a  tightly-fitting 
body  and  a  pelerine.  'This  style  of  garment  is 
very  puitable  for  children’s  wear,  as  the  capo 
protects  the  chest  and  shoulders  so  nicely. 
The  dress  is  of  scarlet  merino,  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  rows  of  narrow  velvet,  put  on  in  a 
lattice-work  pattern. 

Full-sized  paper  patterns,  tacked  together 
and  trimmed,  of  any  of  the  mantles  illustrated, 
may  be  had  of  .Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248, 
Strand,  W.O.,  at  the  followingprices  : —  ^  ^ 

Pardessus  Montdndgrin .  3  0 

Lalla  iw»okh  Mantle  .  3  (i 

Black  Velvet  Pelisse  .  3  (i 


tforded  Silk  tightly-fitting  Pardessus  ...  3  fj 

Little  Girl’s  Alexandra  Paletot .  3  0 

Including  a  flat  pattern,  (id.  extra. 

Madame  Goubaud  requests  that  the  width 
round  the  shoulders  and  size  of  waist  may  ac¬ 
company  the  order  for  any  of  the  tightly- 
fitting  mantles.  In  the  case  of  the  child's  par¬ 
dessus  this  must  be  particularly  attended  to. 


OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Baht’s  Boot  Embroidered  in  Silk. — 
Materials:  A  few  pieces  of  white  cashmere  or 
French  merino;  2  skeins  of  bright  blue  coarse 
sewing  silk;  a  small  piece  of  cambric  for 
lining.  For  the  small  sum  of  twopence,  any  of 
our  readers,  if  they  happen  to  have  in  their 
possession  a  few  cuttings  or  pieces  of  white 
cashmere  or  French  merino,  can  make  a  pair 
of  pretty  little  boots,  which  are  nice  ]>resents 
for  young  ladies  fo  give  to  their  married  sisters, 
and  whicU  form  pretty  and  inexpensive  contri¬ 
butions  to  fancy  fairs  cr Christmas  trees.  The 
lout  is  compesed  of  3  pieces — the  sole,  tbe  toe, 
and  tbe  upper  portion.  The  psttern  of  tbe  toe 
is  given ;  tbe  sole  measures  4}  inches  long,  and 
2  inches  at  the  wiliest  part,  and  the  upper 
porti  n  measures  8  iuihcs  from  point  to  point, 
and  inches  from  tbe  bottom  of  the  herl  to 
the  top.  The  manner  in  which  the  latter  piece 
is  cut  will  be  easily  understood  by  referring  to 
tbe  illustration.  The  toe  of  tbe  boot  is  em¬ 
broidered  in  silk  in  round  and  oval  dots,  edged 
with  a  double  ebaiii  <  f  coarse  button-hole 
stitch,  and  the  upper  portion  is  embroidered  to 
imitate  a  frid  laid  over.  The  boot  is  lined 
throughout  with  a  piece  of  fine  whi  e  cambric, 
the  toe  is  switched  on  to  the  upper  portion,  and 
the  sole  is  run  in,  and  back-stitched  here  and 
there.  The  tassel  may  be  made  of  the  sewing 
si  k,  and  loops  of  plaited  silk  should  be  taste¬ 
fully  arranged  to  imitate  a  bow.  These  bows 
and  tassels  are  only  intended  to  make  a  pretty 
finish  to  tbe  boot,  it  being  fastened  by  means 
of  a  tiny  hook  and  loop.  The  pri'  e  ot  a  pair 
of  baby’s  boots,  made  and  embroidered  in  any 
colour,  is  2s.  Gd.  (postage  not  included),  and  they 
may  be  had  of  .Mrs.  Wilcock.soo,  44,  Goodge- 
street,  Tottenham-court-road,  W. 

In  consequence  of  the  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  space  occupied  by  nor  article  on  “Fashions” 
this  mouth,  we  are  obliged  to  omit  our  usual 
page  of  Correspondence. 
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rUE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


BTk  Patr  I  CIA.  Tlic 

immeiiic  liiftcaso  of 
••  wrAlili  in  thii  country  h 
doin;;  what  you  complain  of. 
Tranailluna  aro  tlie  order  of  the 
ay.  Chance  in  the  fashion  of 
eas  is  now  as  nerc^aa^y  as  the 
hanee  of  household  linen.  And 
and  pretty  pattern  makoaitsap. 
costly  tiU,  and  manufacturers, 

,  and  the  public  admire  it,  you 
;r  it  certain  that  that  pattern 
oduced  and  Imitated  in  a  hum. 
uicr  iiiiiicrial;  and  as  yon,  1‘atkicia,  are 
ucarirc  this  last  new  desicn— say,  for  the  third 
time— your  friend  Conscripta's  lady's-maid  will 
appear  liefore  yon,  salliiig  from  the  village  chiirch, 
in  a  imnderful  imitation,  in  more  plebeian  stuff,  of 
your  farourito  “  silk.  ’  The  flattering  unction  must 
not  lie  laid  to  yonr  soul  cither  that  this  state  of 
till  igs  is  going  to  alter.  Au  confraire,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase.  -Vnd  there  is  this  comfort  in  it— 
that  your  well-bred  women  are  now,  as  they  hare 
hceit,  and  ererwill  be,  recognised  for  their  bearittg, 
their  conversation,  and  their  general  acconiplish- 
ments,  as  well  as  for  their  exquisite  taste  In  their 
toilets,  which  latter  excellency  wo  sliould  not  be 
faithful  to  our  cloth  were  we  to  disparage  or 
contemn. 


Hkckt  Siiabfk _ We  are  tiot  of  yonr  opinion, 

and  are  sorry,  therefore,  that,  as  the  greater  iu- 
cludos  the  leaser,  we  dott't  agree,  in  so  far  as  ho 
goes  with  you,  witli  Mr.  Thackeray.  Tliero  Is  a 
woiidertnlly  fine  cynical  feeling  abroad  itow,  for 
much  of  wliicli  .Mr.  fliackeray.  wc  tlilnk.  Is  respon- 
aible.  lie  “pitls  Ins  foot  down,”  d  la  Pre*ident 
Lincoln,  on  snobbishness,  whicit  includes  all  ser¬ 
vility,  hypociisy,  and  various  minor  social  Iniqui¬ 
ties.  That  is  well  enough ;  but  he  does  appear,  in 
his  gentlemanlike  contempt  for  ererythlug  that  is 
not  haut  Ion,  to  liave  lost  all  rare,  and  solicitude, 
and  praise  fur  minor  vlitues  't  hus,  his  admiration 
for  any  man  wito  can  drink  seems  to  ns  excessive ; 
fur  instance,  the  “athletic  and  t^istcrous”  genius 
of  Fieldiug  one  cannot  put,  perhaps,  on  too  high  a 
ground.  But  Mr.  Thackeray's  reas  >iis  fur  his  ad¬ 
miration  of  Fielding  seem  to  be  principally  that  he 
did  like  sack-posset,  and  did  nut  like  tea — that  he 
preferred  tavern  choruses  and  grey  dawns  to  house¬ 
hold  organs  and  early  shceta  In  fact,  his  decision 
as  to  Fielding's  genius  is  correct ;  but,  as  we  have 
often  been  told,  one's  decision  is  very  likely  to  be  a 
right  one,  but  your  reasons  wrung  ones.  To  sneer 
and  caiicature,  if  a  man  can  sneer  and  caricature 
well,  is  a  talent  by  no  means  to  bo  despised.  But 
one  doesn't  want  it  always;  and  it  is  because  we 
tind  the  author  of  ”  Lsmond”  using  these  weapons 
of  scorn  and  derision  over  much,  that  we  are  nut  in 
concord  with  him.  Ho  has  become  dexterous, 
through  long  familiarity,  with  the  passes  of  his 
sharp  raiders.  Let  them  lie  in  their  sc.abbards 
awhile.  Mr.  Thackeray  might  then  take  up  the 
heavier  baaket-hilt  and  show  ua  if  he  can  do  any 
broadsword  play.  A  good  soldier  is  uusutislied  with 
knowing  the  attack  and  dctruce  of  one  ‘-Iruu” 
alone. 

A  Ladi  writes  to  ns  from  Ireland  — “  Having 
seen  an  advertisement  in  the  'Stamiurd  Mercury,’ 
last  week,  to  the  effect  that  employment  was  given 
to  females  from  the  ‘  School  of  ArtsStndIu,'  ‘JO,  (ireat 
I'ortlaiul-street,  Uxfuid-strecI,  London,  W.,  1  sent 
for  their  I’rusiiectus,  which  1  inclose;  and  1  would 
bo  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  let  me  know 
whether  you  think  it  is  laissible  tliat  a  in-rson  contd 
learn  the  art  (lithogruphy  is  the  ait  referred  to) 
in  so  short  a  time  (a  short  and  easy  course  of  six 


lessons,  ocenpying  about  a  mouth),  aa  I  am  anxious 
to  learn  a  busiiiesa,  and  I  am  not  In  a  position  to 
risk  time  and  inonen  without  it  being  an  advantage 
to  me.  1  trust  you  will  excuse  ineiro)ibling  yon, 
lint,  lieing  a  subscrllier  to  the  Kxoi.isnWojiAg's 
lloursTic  .Maoazisf,  I  feel  sure  that 'yon  would 
answer  any  qucslinn  that  you  could." — )Ve  will 
make  inquiries  concerning  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Co, 
the  teachers  of  the  art,  and,  next  inontli,  will  print 
the  results. 

.\UTiioitKsa— You  are  scarcely  so  frank  ns  was 
Slargnrct  Cavendish,  lliichcss  of  Newcastl.',  who 
lived  and  wrote  In  the  latter  Iialf  of  the  17th 
century.  Thus,  in  one  of  her  ladyslitp’s  last  pro- 
duclions,  she  avows,  with  commendable  candour,  a 
most  inexpressible  cacofthee  teribemli;—"  I  imagine 
all  those  who  liave  read  my  former  books  will  say  I 
liave  writ  enough,  uiiliias  they  were  better;  but  say 
what  you  will.  It  picaseth'me,  and,  since  my  delights 
arc  harmless,  I  will  satisfy  my  humour : — 

"  Fur  had  my  lirain  as  many  faiiciea  In't 

To  fill  the  world.  I'd  put  tliem  all  in  print; 

No  matttcr  wliether  they  be  well  or  ill  cxp'es\ 

Up  trill  is  done,  and  tliat  pleases  woman  best.'' 

(I.  N  RLuj _ The  pride  of  ancestry  iastrong  amongst 

most  men.  Byron  was,  it  has  been  said,  prouder  of 
lieing  n  descendant  of  those  Byrons  who  came  into 
Knglaiid  with  WIiliain  the  Conqueror  than  of  liaving 
been  the  author  of  “  Childe  Harold”  and  ”  Manfred.” 
Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  cared  nothing  for  liis 
desceiiL  Wlicn  olOcious  Italians  desired  to  make 
out  tliat  his  forefathers  had  been  popes,  or  at  least 
csrdinals,  lie  tol.1  them  that  he  did  not  care  a  Jot 
shout  such  tilings,  fur,  like  Kudolph  of  Hapsbnrg, 
he  desired  to  be  the  first  of  Ills  family. 

A  .SesscRiaEK  fThurlee,  Ireland).  Not  greatly  ap¬ 
proving  ladies  eiiainelliiig  their  faces,  and  tliinking 
it  not  far  short  of  ridiculous,  q|g  have  not  entered 
into  tile  iiiysteriet  of  this  art,  and  do  not  pretend 
to  give  any  information  on  the  subject.  Be¬ 
sides.  would  it  not  be  prciumptiious  to  try  and 
divine  for  a  moment  the  secrets  of  the  celebrated 
Madame  Bachelt  We  would  recommend  you  to 
apply  to  this  great  artiste ;  but,  before  being  ope¬ 
rated  on,  counsel  you  to  make  some  arrangement 
as  to  peciintsry  cuiisideralion,  or  you  may  find 
yourself  in  an  awkward  predicament,  as  did  a  cer¬ 
tain  lady  nut  very  long  since,  tliruugh  not  lisving  a 
proper  understanding.  Lnamelling  la  an  expensive 
iiroccss,  and,  as  the  French  say,  “  Tlie  game  Is  not 
worth  file  candle”— even  a  wax  enamelled  one. 

IjixNr— There  will  be  no  distribution  in  1663. 

Hart  Stuart.- You  take  upon  yonrsclf  a  groat 
responsibility  when  you  uiidorlake  toteacli  aiiytliiiig 
to  children.  It  is  nut  possible  for  ns  to  determine 
wlielher  any  lady  ‘‘would  take  you  to  instruct  her 
children  In  music."  If  you  hare  the  rcqnlaite 
knowlerige,  and  know  how  to  Impart  It  to  others 
(and,  remember,  teaching  is  a  very  different  affair 
from  learning),  and  liave  connexions,  then  It  will 
be  easy  for  you;  but,  unless  you  are  working  with 
tliese  conditions,  you  will  find  many  dlfflcnltlcs  in 
procuring  tlie  permission  of  respectable  parents  to 
instruct  their  young  girls. 

COMTRIBUTIONS  llESPKCTrCLLT  DECI.IKXD.— “  The 
Foor  Man's  Hose;"  “Kngland's  Address  to  her 
(Juecn  ;"  “To  »s»v*s;"  “On  Tliree  little  (Iravea 

lying  In  W - Churchyard;"  “The  Hying  Olrl;” 

“ The  Lofty  and  Barren  Mountain ;”  “'The  Water- 
Lily;"  Lady  Kate's  “To  ITurcnco;"  -Veton  Carew'a 
“  Answered  I’rsycr." 

NOTICES. 

The  SIllI.I.Ih'G  F.niTKiN  i  uaipilwl,  beildei  the  cou- 
t  nt«  of  this  Mtcati'ie,  an  9wpue  Mapplrment,  rontaimnf 
lllutlraiinnt  cf  VVintaM  Ronnfls.  hilTerent  Modrsof  Miktnf 
I>rrs>ea.  Collar  an<l  Plrove  in  Mu>ltn  and  NeL,  Inaertion  for 
Krai.inir  and  hmbrnidpry,  ColUr,  I  rl<nniin|  for  I'ndcr* 
lainrn,  llrndkrrrhM'f  l)r>i{n  in  Mual.n  and  Nrts  and  an 
<-irr*rtivr  (.  ofed  SltpiMrr  I'altcrn.  AI*o  a  Pakhiun  Mile, 
includi'if  a  Itidinc  Cohlumf'.  Also  a  Col  lurk'd  Picture  m 
Kidoarapiiy,  k  ai  nuhed  rrad y  for  fra  ittng. 

A  ffw  ('cpi^a  of  tUi<  Maaaxine  for  M  ly,  lK60-‘-vix.,  Part  1 
of  I  le  |ir<'»i'iii  ^eliea~•au*  n  anted.  1-ornard  to  Hie  Publiabrr 


the  only  prize  medal  for  crinolines. 

IXTCUHAIIOMAL  LxiIltlTIOH,  CLASS  27. 

#rpnOMS()N’S  PATENT 

i  IMJ’EIIIAL  CROWN  SKIRT 
conitiliics  coml'ort,  cU'Kancc,  economy, 
sml  Ihu  latent  I’urlnimi  Style.  If  you 
winh  for  tliu  best  Crinolme,  ssk  fur 
THOMSON’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  SKIRT, 
nn<l  see  that  it  Ima  their  Trailo  JIark  of  a  “  Crown,”  or 
those  of  their  l.lcenees,  a  Stag  s  lleiid,”  “  Anchor,” 
••liiglo,"  “French  Imperi.al  StiUtdard,”  or  tt  “Star.” 
All  others  are  InIrInKemcnt.sof  their  Patents. 

“  The  Anifric4n  IVttlroat  of  Millcl  Thomsoa  onf  of  tho 
IH'W  rr*‘atu»n«  wtiirli  (>huw  tlie  |>rnirn‘^«  of  iiiriiistry,  •«  inuoh  m 
tocy  add  rhanni  to  thp  toilrt.  Tnr  voice  of  iho  world  dirUrrA 
Mfwtrv.  Thommin’s  <'h  .vuLiinrs  iterfoct,  corobinini  liKhtne^s. 
trirs>,  liiMiof  and  liygU-nlc  (|uali(ict*.'*  —  Frum  *' L'ArtUU'.' 
UtJane.l^Gl 

SOLD  KVCUYWIIKUK. 


B.  JOSEPH  AND  CO., 

150,  Regent  Street. 


Old  Bottled  Port  20,000  Doz. 

Or  THt  HasT  Viniauk. 

RARE  AMONTILLADO  AND  PASTO  SHERRIES. 


•,  GEORGE  SMITH, 

80,  OREAT  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Prlrr  Id<tsof  all  Winr^  |'o«l  free. 


Ha  L  I. .  I*  L  A  C  E  C  0 1. 1 .  !•:  (1 1 A  T  li 

SCHOOL,  nmlry,  nrar  Kriih.  Kent 
Mr.  C.  J.  AhMd  l'UONO  rcitpecifully  imiiea  nil  raicnta 
and  Uuardiaiia  wlio  have  youiha  to  pul  t)  trlieol  h»  iH''P«  ri 
ids  Mansion  of  H I  rtMinia,  an<i  arounda  of  thirt>-iliit‘e  acre*, 
roiiipri.<ning  rrirkrt'grounds,  liahwfMtnd,  nxikerv,  rhcktiint* 
Krave.  fxtcnaivc  aardena,  and  Iniut  atream,  atlonliiig  rxet  U 
lent  and  safe  bailiinv  tor  the  pupil.A.  Mr.  Armatroni  Kuaran- 
ters  a  sound  rlaa>iral,  iiiatheiuatical,  luidtary,  nauiiral,  nr 
rtinmierrial  cdueatiou  to  til  intrusted  totiiaesro.  I'rosiH  v- 
tiiM'S,  with  vit-w  tif  lialUpl.ice,  iii  reply  to  aPidicaiioiu. 
Oiniiilius  from  Abhey-wofMl  Statitm,  North  Kent  Uailwa) ; 
also  fniin  the  Arsenal  station.  Wotilwirh,  to  Ih  xlcv. 

C 'i'<  NLT~(Ti~Ti  I  if^i  lo 

k/  has  been  effectually  CCHKO,  in  many  thoii-and  pa«c>» 
ilurmst  the  List  p  n  years,  by  HI  N>  ON’S  l  ATKNT  (  IIKiST 
KM’ANDK.R.  For  pxrtieuUrH  Inclose  p' •(■ge«staiiip  to 
Mr.  A.  HINSON,  4,  Ureat  Mxril>orungh«strei’t,  W. 

RoiJANr)~sir()nij)KrsS,  sTO()i*iN(i 

II.\B1TS.  and  DKFOHMITIES  are  prevented  and 
cured  hv  ClI.ANIrLBH'H  IMPROVED  CHEST  EN. 
PANDINO  11KACK8.  They  aUenxthen  the  voire  and 
liimra,  relieve  indigestion  aiul  pains  m  the  chest  aiwl  bark, 
and  assist  the  growth,  prurlucing  a  perfect  synimetrieal  figure. 
Price  Ihs.  (mI.— ('iri,  Rerners-sirret.  OaforU»sm'ei.  W, 
lllti«trate<l  Psm|di|etR  forwarded  fr«>e.  Inspection  invited. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  1862. 

AWARDED  BY  THE  JURORS  OF  CLASS  2 

FOR  TKE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE 

GLENFIEliD  STARCH. 

8ukl  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen,  Ac. 
WOTllERSPOON  and  Co.,  GL.\8GOW  and  LONDON. 


HOLLOVAY’S  ointment  speedily 

improves  the  aipeet  ami  character  of  all  s  >rei,  bums, 
icalds,  and  other  descriptions  of  iniUiued  wounds.  Bad  leg* 
and  the  moii  tluggisD.  I  talhsftme  ulcers  iuipruveafltr  a  few 
cautious  dresstnga  It  U  never  known  to  fail. 


78,  Grey  St.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


IF  THIS  SHOULD  MEET  THE  EYE 

X  of  any  one  troubled  with  Wind  in  the  Ktomach.  Indl* 
aektioo.uv  Biliousness,  Uke  PAOR  WOODCOCK'8  WIND 
PILLS.  Ten  ^ean  of  success  have  prtived  them  of  sterling 
incriU'-Orall  Meiliciiie  Vendor*,  at  Is.  I^tor  free  by  post  for 
14  stamps,  from  PACK  IK  WUU DCUCK,  Chemist,  Lincoln. 


THE  SPIRAL  EMSTIcTbDOMINAL  BELTS. 

,  “■**f'’**  BEQCinKP.  rTTHE  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previons  to 
^  liomh'^frum  o  t^c  *'  Accouchement  would  pretent  many  of  tho  diatressinu  reaulta  so  often 

'  '  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  preanancy,  tho  support  derived  from 

4  V  its  use  will  afford  tho  arcatest  relief  eccurina  ■  more  favourable  time,  wliilc, 

by  Ita  uso  after  parturition,  tho  acncral  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the 
restoratlun  of  shape,  and  the  coutractiun  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

I  It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accoiiclicrs  of  tho  day  in  rases  of  iToiaptui 
i/fen,  dropt.y,  and  ebttitp,  and,  when  fitted  with  uir  pads  for  umbilical  auO 
inguinal  lieruia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application  to  Kdwabd  or  Mrs.  llcusr,  12,  Old 
Cavendish-Street,  Oaford-street. 


kal'V’E's  'W’ORSDBr.r.’s  PireiLeS. 

RECRNT  K.VTRAORDINAKT  Cl'REOP  INDIGESTION.  Av.,  AFTKR  ALL  OTHER  RKMRDIR8  ItAI)  FAILED 
Tile  foUosint  tpMUaacuui  icitioKiajr  hi  the  vtliw  ul  thi.  olil-eiubiuhrd  MeUIrltie  hu  hern  received  thtuuih  Mr.  \V.  Jacubi, 

- .  ^  ChcKdkt,  Guildford  t— 

John  Ktyc,  E«q.  “p.  Mill  Mcid,  Guildford,  Surrey,  Aug.  2?,  l’4»5t. 

‘’Stn.-^llNviiig  been  afflicted  for  upwards  of  four  years  with  indigettioo.  Gravel,  and  Pile*.  I  could  find  no  n  Ik  f  from 
any  medicine  whateicr.  1  have  been  under  the  hands  of  four  medical  meo,  but  without  avail;  till  I  was  induced  Ui  try  a 
of  your  valuable  Pills,  which  gave  me  Auch  ndu  f  that  1  have  continued  t4kiiif  tlitio.  and  am  now  restored  P>  perict  r 
health.  1  know  also  of  aeveral  other  cases  where  they  have  been  of  the  greatest  use  when  other  medicines  have  failed.  1> 
you  consider  the  above  TesUtuionial  of  any  value,  you  arc  at  Uberty  to  make  what  uso  of  it  you  please. 

,,  ^  “  1  am.  sir,  yours  rcspectIuUy.  *’HARAH  WBBBKR.” 

I’fepucd  solely  by  JOHN  KAYB,  Esq.,  of  Pr.tspect  Hall,  Woodford.  Essex.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  YenUorf,  at  Is.  lih 
9d-)  and  is,  M.  per  box,  Wboleixlo  Depot,  Brchd-sireei,  London, 


II 


Messrs.  MECHI  &  BAZIN’S 

•-  An  replete  wlUi  •  lerftv  end  welUeelected  uuortment  of  usefni  and  olceant 

ARTICLES'  ADAPTED  FOB  PRESENTATION, 

'  ooKaianeo  or 

Oi'OHMinjK'  OnHosii,  Trii'v**! liner  F>fOKt.iine:  llnitcMr 

Moilairal-inountetl  Writing  Table  Seta,  Antiqne  Brnnxoa,  Papier  Maeht-  Prodoctions.  Cheeaboanla  and 
Cbeaamen,  Card  Case*,  Postage  Balaiicea,  rarisian  Nureltlee  In  Unuoto. 

"Worlt  UoxoH,  Work 

iivts  of  Sciaeore  In  Caeca,  Carriage  and  Reticule  Bags,  the  New  Double- Smelliiig-botUec,  Gold  and  SUrcr 
Tbimbica,  Ktul  Caaes,  Cases  of  Scent  Dottles,  Ate.  &c. 

Despatch  Boxes,  Portable  Writing  and  Dressing  Cases, 

lirusU  Cases,  Cuurier  Bags,  Picnic  Cases,  Wicker  Luncheon  Baskets,  Sporting  Kuirea,  Wine  aad 
«  .  Spirit  Flasks,  Jke, 

Tlio  lHijoit  Plioto^rapliH, 

Of  2,000  popular  Men  and  Women  of  the  Day,  la.  Gd.  each.  Xiat  of  Names  post  frcei 

X>ru->viu^«Ruoiii  A-ll>umM  ior  ditto. 

To  contain  from  13  to  201  Portraita,  Oa  Cd.  to  £10  lOa. 

Good  Steel  Scissors  (Fine  Print,  Cutting-ont,  and  Nall),  la  per  pair.  Beat  Steel  Ponknirca,  la  each. 
Finest  Needle^  la  per  100,  any  size,  or  .Id.  per  paper  of  2o. 

Cataloguts  pott  free  fn  application. 

4,  LEADENHALL  ST.,  &  112,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON.  Established  1827. 

WIDOWS’  CAPS, 

BONNETS,  &c, 

Of  every  Description  and  Variety 
of  Style. 

MRS.  CREATON, 

Widows*  Milliisor, 

(At  Messra  Townend  &  Co.,  Ilattcra) 

110,  OXFORD  STREET, 

OXFORD  CIRCUS,  W. 


NEW  SPRING  SILKS, 

At  £1  83.  6d.  for  12  yards,  wide  width. 
r*uttcriiH  (Sent  Ircc.  A.l(so  of 

PETER  ROBINSON’S 

UNLIMITED  STOCK  OF  SILKS. 

103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108, 
OXF’ORO  STllKKT, 


I*  /h 


GOLDSMITHS,  SILVHRSMITHS,  JEWELLERS,  WATCH  AHD 
CLOCK  MANUFACTURERS, 

And  Importers  of  every  Description  of  Fancy  Novelties. 

rp  A.  SIMPSOX  and  CO.  invito  attention  to  their  choice  and  elegant  ASSORTMENT 
I  ,  of  JEWELLERY,  Watches,  Clocks,  Garnitures  de  Cbeiaines,  Table  Ornaments, 
Orossing  Cases  and  Hags,  Fancy  Cabinet  Ware,  MediicvaUmoanted  Walnut  Wood,  and 
iin  endless  variety  of  the  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  Manufactures  of  London,  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Frankfort,  at  prices  to  suit  all  purchasers. 

Diamond  and  Gem  Ornaments,  Bracelets,  Brooches,  Rings,  Necklets,  TiOckets, 
l  iarrings,  Chains,  Studs,  Scarf  Pins,  Sleeve  Links,  and  every  description  of  Jewellery  at 
iiioderato  prices;  and  a  largo  Stock  of  other  articles  suitable  for  Presents,  but  too 
various  to  enumerate. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  and  CO.  wish  specially  to  call  attention  to  the  ROYAL  ALBUM 
complete,  with  I’hotographic  I’ortraits  of  tho  Royal  and  Imperial  Families  of  Europe, 
besides  Eniiuent  Personages  of  every  nation ;  also  uii  elegant  assortment  of  other 
Albums,  containing  from  30  to  260  Portraits.  Folding  Photograph  Frames  in  Gilt 
Ormolu  in  great  variety,  at  prices  much  below  the  usual  rate. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

154,  REGENT-STREET,  and  8,  BEAK  STREET;  and  PARIS,  RUE  DE  RIVOLL 


London :  Printed  by  Jm.  Wnde,  Brydgee-itreeL  Corent  Qnrdca. 
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